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FOREWORD 


Dr. B. N. K. Sharma gives in this work a comprehensive account 
of the Dvaita School of Vedanta and Its Literature, from the earliest begin- 
nings up to our own times. His work fills a gap in the literature on the 
Vedanta available in English. While we have many accounts of Sar- 
kara’s Advaita, a comprehensive treatment of the Dvaita philosophy of 
Madhva has not been written. So, Dr. Sharma, with his equipment in 
Sanskrit and competence in philosophy, has given us this work. It is 
my hope that the book will be widely read. 


New Delhi, S. RADHAKRISHNAN 
20th February 1960. Vice-President of India. 
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PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 


THIS Aistory of Duaita School of Vedanta and Its Literature was first pub- 
lished in 1960-61, in two volumes. The nature, scope and purpose of the 
work, its contents and source materials have been fully set forth in the 
Preface to the first edition, which precedes this. 

~The work has been widely acknowledged to be the only “‘thorough- 
going sina we have of the Dvaita school of Vedanta and its literature 
that exists” and ‘‘the most important contribution to the history of Indian 
Philosophy” as such. It was accorded the highest national literary honor 
‘and recognition of the Sahitya Akademi Award of the Government of 
‘India, in 1964. By 1968, the work had gone out of print and there has 
fern an insistent demand, at home and abroad, for a second edition of 

“IT am happy M/s Motilal Banarsidass, the foremost of our Indological 
Publishers, have come forward to meet this demand. 

” Thave agréed to their suggestion to have the book now issued conve- 
niently i in a single volume to suit the practical requirements of a standard 
work of constant reference and consultation. The two separate Prefaces 
‘of the. two volumes of the earlier edition have accordingly been fused to- 
gether.. The chapters have been numbered consecutively and the Appen- 
dices, all of them, have been placed at the very end. 

The structural pattern of the work remains the same. The material 
changes made are few and far between, consisting mostly of careful revision 
and corrections of the text, incorporation of supplementary historical and 
biographical data here and there and more precise and detailed descrip- 
tion of the contents of some of the works like the Sangraha~Rdmdyana of 
Narayana Pandita and the Bhdtjasangraha of Raghavendra (which latter 
has now been made available in print), which had been skipped over. 
The omission of some authors like Dhirendra, Varadendra, Madhvamuni, 
Ghanasyama (Kavi) and Satyavara has been made good. 

| Much of the supplementary matter will be found in the Appendices 
III, VII-IX. The question of the real birthplace of Purandara 
Dasa has been considered afresh. Correction of dates and facts 
have been carried out in a few cases. The survey of present day literature 
in: English and other modern languages on Dvaita philosophy has been 
brought up to date, by and large. 


“Rangadham’”? B. N. K. Sharma 
111. Raja Street, 

Coimbatore 641001. 

Divyali Day, 6th Nov. 1980 
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PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 


DVAITA, Advaita and Visistadvaita are the principal schools of 
Vedanta, presenting the widest possible points of departure of philosophical 
thought emerging from the interpretation of the Prasthanatrayi, or. the 
triune authority of the Vedanta, in the medieval period of Indian history. 
To this day, they enjoy the status of living systems of Vedantic thought, 
in India, each with its own well-defined community of followers, religious 
institutions and extensive philosophical literature in Sanskrit. The Dvaita 
and the Visistadvaita schools have also to their credit a substantial body 
of devotional literature in the Kannada and Tamil languages, respectively. 

Though chronologically the last and having perhaps fewer followers 
than the other two, the Dvaita system has been the chief rival in thought 
to the Advaita of Samkara, in the history of Indian philosophy. Though 
the first Theistic reaction to Advaita came from Ramanyja, it is to the 
Dvaita-Vedanta of Madhva and his eminent followers that we have to turn 
for.a robust and uncompromising metaphysical resistance to Advaita 
philosophy and for a complete vindication of Vedantic Theism in confor- 
mity with its oldest and the most genuine textual traditions. To give but 
one instance, the Advaita had tried to strike at the very root of ‘Samkhya’ 
realism (accepted in the Vedas, the Upanisads and the Epic) by denying 
to “Prakrti” any locus standi in the Sastras. (See Sarhkara B. S.B. i, 1, 3) 
The Ramdnuja school winked at this blatant injustice to Prakrti, despite tts own 
accommodation of Prakrti within its metaphysics, as a distinct and necessary material 
principle operating in the Universe, in subordination to Brahman (See R. on B. S. 
i, 4, 3). It was the Dvaita school of Madhva which set right this anomaly 
and injustice to Prakrti, by taking the bold step of rejecting the ‘fashion- 
able’ interpretation of B. S. i, 1, 5-11, and restoring Prakrti to its right and 
rightful place in the Vedanta, as the material principle dependent on 
Brahman and providing the stuff of the universe. This clear and unambi- 
guous vindication of the position of Prakrti in Vedanta metaphysics knocked 
off the bottom of Pantheism and Mayavada in Vedanta and helped to 
reinstate the purely Theistic view of Brahman as the ‘“‘Kevala-nimitta- 
Karana”’ in respect of the cosmos, as conceived in the hymns of the Rg- 
veda, the Antaryami-Brahmana, the Svetagvatara Upanisad, the Epic 
and the Puranas. Of course, Madhva’s conception of Brahman as “‘nimitta- 
karana’’ did not remain at the purely Deistic level of the Nyaya school. 
It was metaphysically more penetrative in that it was intimately connect- 
ed with the concept of Brahman as “‘Svatantra’”’ defined in terms of ‘‘Sarva- 
sattapratitipravrttinimittam” (as explained in the opening chapter here). 

After the downfall of the Samkhya and Nyaya-Vaiéesika realisms, 
as a result of the dialectic onslaughts of Advaitins, it was the Dvaita Vedanta 
of Madhva that stood up for Realism in Indian thought against all forces 
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of idealism and acosmism. It had, accordingly, to fight with Indian 
monism a battle royal on its own ground, during the last seven centuries. 
The history of this philosophical polemics has been a glorious chapter in 
the annals of the Vedanta. It attracted all-India attention and drew 
some of the redoubtable scholars of the north and south of India, as parti- 
cipants therein. As a result of this high-level polemics which went on 
between the two schools in the Post-Jayatirtha period, the Dvaita system 
emerged as a front-rank philosophical system of all-India reputation, throw- 
ing the Ramanuja school completely into the shade. As Dasgupta says, 
‘the logical and dialectical thinkers of the Visistadvaita were decidedly 
inferior to the prominent thinkers of the Sarnkara and the Madhva school. 
There is hardly anyone in the whole history of the development of the 
Ramanuyja school whose logical acuteness could be compared with that of 
Sriharsa or Citsukha or with that of Jayatirtha or Vyasatirtha” (His. of 
F. Phil. vol. 111, p. 111). In the Preface to the fourth volume of his History 
of I. Phil., he says again, “‘in my opinion, Jayatirtha and Vydsatiriha present 
the highest dtalectical skill in Indian thought. ‘Vhere is a general belief among 
many that the monism of Sarikara presents the final phase of Indian 
thought. But the readers of the present volume who will be introduced 
to the philosophy of Jayatirtha and particularly of Vyasatirtha would realize 
‘the strength and uncompromising impressiveness of the Dualistic position. 
The logtcal skill and depth of acute dialectic thinking shown by Vydsatirtha 
stands almost unrivalled in the whole range of Indian thought” (p. vii-Italics 
mine ). 

‘The thinkers of the Dvaita school have made many outstanding contri- 
butions to the problems of philosophy. ‘Their works could be studied 
with profit by modern minds also, The views propounded by Madhva 
on the nature of Saksi, Visesa, Bheda, substance and attributes, the univer- 
sal, space and time, etc., are very much 1n advance of his times and remark- 
ably suggestive. Vyasatirtha’s review of the doctrines, categories, 
concepts and definitions of the Navya-Nyaya of Gangega and his school, 
in his Tarkatdéndava, put a timely check on the overgrowth of formalism in 
Indian logic and enunciated the principles of a Novum Organum ih Post- 
-Gangeéa logic. The Theism of the Nyaya would have been a living force 
to this day, if it had cared to listen to Vyasatirtha and profit by his criti- 
cisms, It is admitted that the birth of Neo-Advaita in the seventeenth 
-e¢ntury was largely due to the impact of Madhva dialectics. 

.;, 1 The achievements of the Dvaita school far outweigh the numerical 
8ttength, influence and distribution of its followers. The Caitanya Sam- 
‘pradaya of Bengal derives not only its preceptorial order but its doctrines 
of Visesa, Siddharipa-Bhakti and other tenets from Madhva thought. 
The devotional movement of the Haridasas of Karnataka was a sponta- 
neous expression of Madhva religious thought in the regional language of 
‘the majority of its adherents and its appeal reached the common people. 
The vitality of the system can be judged from the fact that it has been able 
to penetrate and overcome the barriers of language and assimilate among 
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its followers today speakers of five Aryan and three Seavidied languages 
of India. 

In its own right, then, this system deserves wider attention in India 
and abroad than it has received till now from the public and from our 
present day scholars. Especially after the attainment of national inde- 
pendence by our country, when former prejudices are being shed and every 
valuable heritage of the country’s past is coming to be studied with an open 
mind, and in a spirit of sympathy and understanding, it is reasonable to 
expect a renewal of interest among our countrymen and women in the study 
of the literature and philosophy of the Dvaita school of Vedanta also which 
has made a sizable contribution to Indian thought. I earnestly hope the 
publication of this History of the Dvaita School and its Literature, at this 
propitious juncture, will go a long way in rousing public interest in the 
study of Madhva and his school of thought and meet the demand for a 
‘comprehensive work on the subject in English, written from an objective 
standpoint: The Dvaita school has made history in Indian. philosophy. 
But this history has not been written so far. I have ventured to write and 
publish it.. I hope it will open our eyes to the rich legacy of thought which 
the. makers of the Dvaita school of Vedanta have left to posterity. : This 
‘is the first complete and systematic work on the origin and development 
of this important school of Vedanta to appear in print. There. is no othér 
standard work of this size and scope on this subject inthe field. It is based 
on a revised and enlarged version of a part of my Thesis for the Ph.D. 
degree of the Madras University, awarded in 1948. Fairness and: accu- 
racy combined with sympathy and understanding make for true and inspir- 
ing historical presentation. I hope I have been able to achieve these two 
objectives, in a commendable measure, in this work. J sincerély hope it will 
set the model for similar histories of other schools: of Vedanta which are equally in 
need of them. | 


II 


Dvaita literature is very extensive. Much of it still remains unpub- 
‘lished arid unexplored. The early generation of Orieéntalists had neglect- 
‘ed Madhva’s ‘philosophy. Later, pioneers like Subbarao and Padma- 
nabhachar translated some works of Madhva into English and expounded 
some of his tenents. It could not perhaps be helped at that initial stage 
that the significance and bearing of M’s foundational concepts like 
Svatantra, Saksi, Visesas and Paradhinavisesapti in contributing to the 
architectonic unity and individuality of his philosophical system were left 
‘more or less obscure and unnoticed in their writings. Nevertheless, their 
‘works foused interest among Western scholars and at least one foreign 
‘scholar, Helmuth Glasenapp was attracted to Madhva’s school and wrote 
his ‘Madhvas Philosophie des Visnu-Glaubens’, in German. (Leipzig, 
1923). But the first philosophical account of Madhva’s thought to appear 
‘in English was in Dr Radhakrishnan’s Indian Philosophy (1927). ‘Then 
followed further expositions of different aspects of Madhva thought , by 
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some of his own followers like C. R. Krishnarao, R. Nagaraja Sarma, H. N. 
Raghvendrachar, Alur Venkatarao, P. Nagarajarao and myself during the 
dast three decades. The latest account of M’s system and of his great 
interpreters Jayatirtha and Vyasatirtha is to be found in Dasgupta’s History 
of Indian Philosophy Vol. IV. He has dealt with their treatment of some 
important problems in philosophy and has given a general review of 
certain important topics of M?’s interpretation of the Brahmasitras. 
Apart from the fact that even this work does not give us a systematic and 
coordinated exposition of M’s philosophy as such and as a whole or go into 
the bearings and significance of his philosophical doctrines and their 
interrelation, its account of Dvaita literature as such is very inadequate and 
not properly arranged and contains many misstatements of facts. There 
is thus a very real need for a complete, authentic and systematic exposition 
of the history of the school and its extensive literature. 

Considering the position, importance and achievements of Dvaita 
thought in Indian philosophy and its literary output, it seemed to me to 
be a great deficiency that there was no authentic history of its literary and 
philosophical development, in English or in any other language, on modern 
lines,—in a proper chronological setting, based upon all available -mate- 
rials, literary, historical and epigraphic. The works already in the field, 
on Madhva, had either not dealt with the extensive literature of his school; 
including his own works, in full or else only cursorily, with a few works 
chosen at. random. Even the survey of Dvaita literature in Glasenapp’s 
pioneering work is more or less bibliographical in its nature and by no 
means full or systematic at it. He has not gone into the contents of the 
works. or the lives and dates of the authors mentioned or presented the 
literary materials on an orderly plan of topics and division of periods or 
given us a historical survey of the evolution of thought. 

Il 

Two main difficulties beset the historian of Dvaita literature. The 
first i is that of chronology of authors and works and the second is about the 
‘works themselves. ‘There has been a surprising amount of ignorance about 
‘the writers of the Madhva school, their places in its history and the value 
‘of their contributions to thought. As a result, a grave injustice has been 

“Se né and is still being done, even in accredited works on Indian history, 
mifture and philosophy, by eminent Indian scholars themselves, to the 
isttiuished exponents of this school like Madhva, Jayatirtha, Vyasa- 
Vadiraja, Vijayindra and others, whom every Indian ought to 
and would be the better for knowing. 

’ The bulk of the evidence and materials from literary and epigra- 
hin sources have been utilized here, for the first time, in a systematic 
“Way. New evidence has been cited at times from hitherto unexplored 
_ “Sources, literary as well as epigraphical. The dates of almost all the writers 


: have been discussed, some at length and others in brief. Where the dates 
- «@f some authors have been discussed by me ‘elsewhere, the details have 
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been omitted here and only the conclusions reached have been indicated, 
giving references to the sources where fuller information could be had. 

The difficulty about the materials is that out of more than a hundred 
authors and more than seven hundred works brought together in the two 
volumes of the present work, hardly ten or twelve writers are widely known 
and studied and not more than a hundred important works are available 
in print. About two-thirds of the rest are still in mss., and one-third known 
only through cross-references and quotations in extant works. Some are 
attested only by tradition. Some rare works in mss., like the Sattarkadi- 
pavalt, Vadaratndvali and Konkandbhyudaya have also been drawn upon. 

‘A majority of these manuscripts are preserved in the great manu- 
script Libraries at Mysore, Madras and Tanjore; and the rest in the private 
Libraries of Sode, Palimar, Pejavar and Kanir Mutts at Udipi, the Uttaradi 
Mutt (Bangalore) and the Raghavendra Svami Mutt (Nafijanguid). 
The descriptive catalogues of Sanskrit mss., of the Baroda and the India 
office Library and of the Bodleine Library (Oxford) have also been con- 
sulted. Most of the mss. have been studied at first hand, so far as time and 
resources permitted and interesting facts about their contents have been 
given. 

Besides the above sources of mss., Aufrecht’s Catalogus Catalogorum 
and. many handlists and notices of mss secured by me during my tours in 
search of mss., in. 8S. Kanara, North Karnatak and Tamilnadu have been 
utilized. Many of these lists are made up of details from floating traditions 
only. Two Madhva hagiological works in Kannada, (1) the Sat Katha 
of B.S: Kamalapur (Dharwar, 1896 and 1931) and (2) Gurucarite by H. K. 
Vedavyasacharya (Mysore, 1949) have also been drawn upon. The first 
one deals mainly with the lives of Madhva Acaryas (both laymen and 
Pontiffs) belonging to the Uttaradi Mutt. But, its chronology and even 
its purely traditional accounts of authors contain many anachronisms and 
errors of commission and omission (See S. K., pp. 37, 38 and 64). Its 
ascriptions of works to individual authors and dates assigned to them are 
not supported by any evidence. It cannot, therefore, be taken as a strictly 
historical account. It is, however, a useful compendium of information. 
I have used it with caution. The other work is confined to the lives and 
works of the Pontiffs of the Raghavendra Svami Mutt. It gives short 
biographical information about the Svamis. Their dates are given on the 
authority of the Mutt traditions and occasionally of inscriptions, some of 
which have been pronounced to be untrustworthy by the epigraphical 
authorities. The contents of the works of authors mentioned have not been 
described, as a rule. The book has raised a controversy over the origin 
of the Uttaradi Mutt. I have used it for occasional references and some 
criticism here and there. 

Another important hagiological work I have utilized is the Gurucarya 
of unknown authorship, in Sanskrit verse, dealing with the lives of 
the Pontiffs of the Uttaradi Mutt, ending with Satyanidhi Tirtha (1638- 
.48). ‘The ms. of this work was secured by me on loan from the Mutt 
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Library at Nanjangud, in 1939. It gives valuable chronological data and 
much interesting information about the former names, sub-community, 
cyclic year of succession to Pitha and demise and total period of rule of the 
Pontiffs. This work would appear to be the source of other traditional 
accounts in such works as the S.K. itself and in the Anandatirthaguruvamsa- 
Kathakalpataru (m) (Mys. O.L.C. 2418) from which extracts have been 
supplied to me by Sri H. Seshangiri Rao of Mysore and Sri Dhirendra 
Rittt of Savanur. 

Among additional sources utilized for the Post-Jayatirtha period, 
are to be mentioned (1) the general catalogue of all extant and non-extant 
works attributed to various authors in Sanskrit literature, including those 
on Dvaita system, published by the Gopal Vilas Library (G.V.L. Cat) 
founded by the late Dewan Bahadur R. Raghunatha Rao of Kumbakonam 
and (2) the list of Dvaita works attributed to various authors, given in the 
first volume of the Kannada translation of Madhva’s_ collected works 
(Sarvamtla) published by the Madhva Muni Seva Sangha of Udipi. 
(3) The Konkandbhyudaya described in AppendixIV has been drawn upon 
for purposes of that appendix and in a few other places also. Other 
sources like the Vidyddhifa-Vijaya and Véddirdjaguruvaracaritamrta will be 
referred to in their relevant contexts. 

It may appear to some that in the plan of exposition adopted by me 
in Part I, the account of Indian thought prior to M. has been wholly 
governed by what M. himself contends about it in his works and that the 
matter gets repeated under ‘“‘Works of Madhva”’, in Part II. But in reality, 
the purpose of the first Part is to discover and exhibit the seeds of Dvaita 
thought as they may be found scattered and mixed up with much other 
diversified matter in the source-books of Hindu thought and how they 
‘contributed to the formulation of a new system of thought at the hands 
of Madhva after having been subjected to a series of metaphysical vicissi- 
tudes in successive periods. ‘The way in which I have visualised and exhi- 
bited the evolution of Dvaita thought from these source materials of the 
Vedic and the Post-Vedic periods, from a historical standpoint, so far as it 
may be possible or permissible to apply such a method to the fascinating 
study of this subject is certainly different from what Madhva himself con- 
tends about it. At least insofar as the historical and the traditional 
methods and points of view differ in their approach and presuppositions, 
there cannot be any actual repetition or overlapping of thought-process or 
interpretation of facts between them. It would have surprised and dis- 
appointed many a modern scholar if I had begun my history of the Dvaita 
School of Vedanta, abruptly, with the works of Madhva himself without a 
historical or philosophical background of the earlier thought from which it 
was derived and the impact of forces from other systems which necessitated 
a reorientation of thought. 

Most of the modern Indian scholars and writers on Indian philosophy 
have a preconceived way of looking at the evolution of Indian thought as 
beginning with the “‘crude Polytheism’’ of the Vedic Rsis and as culminat- 
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ing in the grand monism of the Sarkarite description, with a few productive 
germs of Monism conveniently lodged in the body of the Rgveda and 
elsewhere. This dictatorial way of reading the. evolution of Indian thought 
has hypnotized the minds of modern scholars to such an extent that 
Madhva’s philosophy gets shunted off the ‘main’ line of Upanisadic thought 
by a most convenient fiction of Oriental scholarship. \It is necessary to 
break this spell to secure a proper hearing to Madhva’s philosophy as an 
integral part of Vedic no less than the Upanisadic thought and one in 
which the fundamental thought of the Veda-Sastra has been preserved 
more meaningfully, consistently and fully than in many others which 
have come to be credited with that honour. The Oriental scholars and 
those who follow their ways of thinking must be made to see this truth 
by adopting their own method of approach and exposition. It was for 
this reason I have had to depart from the rigid orthodox way of approach 
to Madhva philosophy from the standpoint of ‘Vedapauruseyatva”’, in 
which there will be no scope for logical evolution or chronological deve- 
lopment of thought. I expect that orthodox opinion, while it may not 
approve or endorse this method of approach, will at least see and concede 
the rationale of it or its expediency, in this light, as a kind of ‘““Abhyupaga- 
mavada”’ or a ‘“‘Praudhivada’’. | 


IV 


In tracing the evolution of Madhva thought in and through its source- 
books, I have, while following the genearally accepted views of modern 
scholars (as indicated above) about their successive stages of growth, worked 
out my own theory regarding the tome and direction of their ideological 
development. Most of the important works of Indian and European 
scholars like Ranade, Dasgupta, Radhakrishnan, Barth, Keith, Carpenter, 
Deussen, Muir, Macdonnel, Griswold, Bloomfield and others have been 
consulted in this Part. My acknowledgements to these scholars. will 
be found in the body of the work and in the footnotes. I have however 
departed from their theories on many points or given them suitable 
orientations (See under Aranyakas, Ekayana and  Post-Svetaévatara 
periods ). 

Under “Works of Madhva” I have surveyed and critically summa- 
rized the contents of his thirty seven works (Sarvamila ) and brought out 
the general tenor of their arguments and drawn attention to their other 
salient features. This would enable the reader to appreciate fully the 
subject matter of their commentaries and glosses, noticed subsequently, 
in their turn, in the succeeding Parts. This saves the necessity of traver- 
sing the same ground in dealing with the commentaries and glosses on the 
Sarvamula, while setting forth their contribution to thought. It is not 
possible, in a rapid summary of the Sarvamiia to go into the intricacies 
of their arguments or the niceties of the logical and interpretational issues 
raised by the texts. These have been reserved for treatment under certain 
appropriate sections pertaining to the dialectical contributions of Jaya- 
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tirtha, Vyasatirtha and others. Some idea of Madhva’s dialectics has 
been given in connection with his G. T., VIN and AV. 

Besides bringing out the special features of M’s literary and ahilouss 
phical style and his method of exposition, I have devoted some space toa 
discussion. of the ‘problem’ of his “Sources”. This and the vindication of 
the merits of his interpretation of the Brahmasitras against the severe 
strictures of V.S. Ghate, undertaken here, for the first time, would be 
particularly useful to Post-Graduate students and teachers of Vedanta, 
in our Universities. In my opinion, Ghate’s Critique of the Siitrabhasya of 
Madhoa has adversely affected the latter’s reputation as an interpreter of 
the Brahmasitras among our modern scholars, University Professors and 
students and has been allowed to go unchallenged far too long. I intend 
té: bring. out an independent work on the subject of critical and compara- 
tive study of Madhva’s interpretation of the Brahmasitras in relation to the 
interpretational traditions of the Samkara, Ramanuja and other schools 
at a future date. Meanwhile the. discussion I have raised here over this 
problem may be taken as my own initial contribution to Dvaita polemics 
in. this direction. 

- The next section deals with the early development of . Madhva’s 
school under his immediate disciples and followers and with their activities 
and contributions. This period is:marked by the emergence of the various 
Mutts which have played a major role in the development of the school 
and its spread in various parts of the country. 


V 


Dvaita Literature falls into two great natural divisions,—the works 
of Madhva and those of his followers. Though.deriving his thought from the 
source-books of Indian philosophy, Madhva has been in fact the actual 
historical founder of his system, in the form in which he has expounded it, in his 
works. His works, therefore, are of primary interest and significance to 
us, in showing the nature and extent of his creative genius and the extent 
of his indebtedness to his sources. 

. The Post-Madhva period is even more important to us, in a sense, 
as it is in that period that a mighty and voluminous literature has grown 
round the works of Madhva. It has produced the foremost interpreters, 
commentators and dialecticians of the school, whose works to this day could 
regale the most ardent Tarkarasikas—lovers of logic and metaphysics, 
‘This is the period of (i) the standardization of Dvaita thought and its inter- 
pretation by Jayatirtha; (ii) its dialectic and polemical reinforcement under 
Visnudasacarya and Vyasatirtha and subsequent controversialists; (iii) 
its constructive development and elucidation of Siddhanta by a host of 
Mnajor and minor commentators; and (iv) last, but not least, of the rise of 
‘that new genre. of religious and devotional literature of the school in the 
regional language. of Kannada, under the leadership | of the celebrated 
Mystics of the Haridasa Kita. a 
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It is mainly on account of this stupendous work and the many-sided 
activities of his eminent successors that Madhva’s system has attained and 
has retained its accredited position as one of the principal schools of Vedanta. 
By his creative genius, Sri Madhva had evolved the seminal ideas of his 
system from the nucleus of thought in the original sources. It was enriched 
and perfected in its various aspects by his eminent expositors hke Jaya- 
tittha, Vyasatirtha and others and attained its full stature under them. 
It is however very remarkable that throughout this long period of its 
development, there has been no rift or divergence of doctrine within the 
school,1 as there has been in the other schools of Vedanta. The Dualists’ 
sense of loyalty to the views of Madhva has been remarkably steady and 
consistent throughout. Even the frigid article of faith in the existence 
of a class of Tamoyogyas among Souls has not evoked any perceptible 
opposition from within. But changes in emphasis on doctrines or in the 
technique of their presentation according to the exigencies of the times 
and contemporary thought-needs and trends and variation in methods of 
treatment or exposition of doctrines have not been wanting. These as 
well as other important landmarks and turning points in the history and 
literature of the school have been indicated in the present work in relevant 
contexts. That the Caitanya school, in spite of its formal affiliation with 
the Madhva Sampradaya has discarded some of its theological beliefs and 
tenets may be construed as an internal rift or schism if not a_break- 
away. 


VI 


Part III deals with the first and at the same time the most important 
phase in the history of the school after Madhva, represented by the standard- 
ization and accredited interpretation of Madhva’s thought by his chosen 
commentator Jayatirtha. 


VII 


Parts IV-VIII deal exhaustively with the Post-Jayatirtha period in 
Madhva thought and literature, from the beginning of the 15th ‘century 
to our own times. This history of six hundred years has been as great and 
epoch-making in its achievements as the history of the earlier period dealt 
with in Parts II and JII. I have always kept in view that there is a quali- 
tative difference between the two orders of intellectual performance of M. 
and his commentator Jayatirtha—the creative genius of the one and the ex- 
pository brilliance of the other and that for obvious reasons M. could -not 
‘have spared more time and space for finish of form and amplification of 
technical details and paraphernalia of system-building in his works, which 
were left to his successor. I must ask the reader to keep this in mind and 


1, The unorthodox view of “Svyaripa srsti” of sivas which H. N. Raghavendrachar 
(Doaita Philosophy, Its Place in the Vedanta, Mys. Uni. 1941) has attempted to read ‘into 
Madhva's works ‘has not found any support in any quarter. -(It has died a@ natural death 


after him.) | 
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apply the same principle mutatis mutandis in estimating the contributions of 
subsequent writers also. Such qualitative differences exist between the 
performance of Jayatirtha and VyaAsatirtha too. The requirements of 
Vyasatirtha’s times were different and he addressed himself to the task 
which the great Jayatirtha himself had reserved for him (See Chap. XX). 
I need hardly say, then, that a frank estimate of how M’s idiosyncrasies 
of language and style may appear to a stickler for form and conventional 
standards or a reference to what may be regarded by others as shortcomings 
in his writings ought not to be mistaken for a depreciation of Madhva— 
which does not admit of anything more to be said in his favour, defence or 
justification. 

The literature produced in the Post-Jayatirtha period is a voluminous 
one. Its chief merit lies in the resplendent variety and richness of its 
output. It is the age of centrifugal development of Madhva thought. 
Here we find the mighty tree of Madhva-Siddhanta growing to its full 
stature and strength putting forth fine foliage and fragrant flowers and 
bearing its rich and luscious fruits of philosophy, logic and theology, daring 
Hialectics, constructive development of Siddhanta, doctrinal elaboration, 
religious mysticism, controversial literature, commentaries, elucidations and 
glosses. 

Part IV opens with the era of Neo-dialecticism in Dvaita Vedanta 
inaugurated by Visnudasacarya of Vadaratnavali-fame. Its zenith was 
reached under Vyasatirtha, whose works constitute the last word on Dvaita 
metaphysics and its interpretation of the Siitras. I have tried to introduce 
the reader to some striking facets of the acute dialectical thinking displayed 
by these veterans, so that one may form some idea of their impressiveness, 
even from a respectful distance. Dasgupta; as has already been shown, 
has paid the highest tribute to Vyasatirtha as an analytic thinker. 

Chapter XXVII gives a resume of Vyasatirtha’s critical assessment 
of the interpretations of two adhikaranas of the B. S. by the three great 
Bhasyakaras : S. R. and M. and his penetrating analysis and criticism of 
the alignment of adhikaranas and theme and sequence of Padas in the I 
Adhyaya, according to the first two. As his 7atparyacandrika happens to 
be ithe only work in Sanskrit philosophical literature which gives us a 
critical and comparative estimate of the B. S. interpretations of the major 
schools of Vedanta, its study should be very instructive indeed to modern 
scholars and critics of B. S. interpretation. Among modern writers on 
Indian philosophy, Dasgupta has been the first to utilize some material 
from this unique work of Vyasatirtha. Much more could be written on 
Vyasatirtha’s contribution to the subject of B. S. interpretation which 
would require a separate volume. What has been provided here is just 
enough to whet the appetite. Those who have carefully considered my 
critique of V. S. Ghate’s estimate of M’s BSB. in Chap. XII will find 
much more from the JC in this chapter, to regale themselves with. 

Chapter XXVIII is a brief study of the vigorous discussions of such 
important problems of philosophy as the definition of reality (sativaniruktz) 
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and the concept.of “Visesas” from Vydsatirtha’s Nym. His vindication- 
of the Dvaita interpretation of “Tat tvam asi’ is also set forth here, for the 
first time, in all its wealth of detail. That will convey to the reader some 
measure of the forcefulness, and cogency of arguments with which Vyasa- 
tirtha has demonstrated the untenability. of the familiar Advaitic interpre- 
tation of that ‘Mahavakya’ and made out a strong case for its Dualistic 
interpretation. , 

' Chapter XXX describes the impact of his N fym on. the Advaita school 
and the sequel to such an impact, the counter-attacks of the Advartasiddhi 
and the Brahmdnandiya and their refutations, again, by. the champions of 
the Dvaita view. This brisk exchange of high level philosophical polemics 
between these two mighty schools of Vedanta will remain the admiration 
of all students and scholars of Vedanta philosophy, as long as such great 
philosophical classics continue to be read and appreciated ‘in this country. 
and elsewhere, in the original Sanskrit or in their translations. 

Part V deals with the history of the spirited and spectacular theologi- 
cal controversies for the reinforcement of Dvaita Siddhanta carried on 
by .a band of distinguished Theologians and controversialists of the school 
such as Vijayindra, Vadiraja and Narayanacarya with champions of: the 
Advaita school such as the famous Appayya Diksita and Parakala Yati. 

Part VI.describes the sumptuous.contributions which a large number 
of non-Polemical commentators of the school such as Vidyadhiraja, Vijaya- 
dhvaja, Vyasatirtha, Raghittama, Ramacandra, Sudhindra, Yadu- 
pati, Vidyadhisa, KeSavacarya, Raghavendra, the writers of the Chalari 
family, Raghunatha, Jagannatha,, Kundalagiri Stiri, Sumatindra . and 
Satyadharma have made to Dvaita literature. These writers have nouri- 
shed the system of Madhva and built up its reputation by their patience, 
industry and scholarship in many branches of learning. To this day, their 
works enjoy a living reputation.and continue to shed light on many aspects 
of Dvaita philosophy. They continue to guide ‘and inspire the. faithful 
as beacon lights of Brahmavidya. Many of these were. distinguished 
Pontiffs of Mutts in their days and have exercised a wholesome influence 
on society and the cultural history of their times and their memories are 
still cherished with warm affection and esteem byall sections of the Madhva 
community. 

: There can be no two opinions that some account of the great réligions 
institutions of the Madhva Sampradaya called Mathas is, certainly called 
for in what purports to be a history of the Dvaita school in its widest sense. 
It is mainly through these Mutts that the traditions of Dvaita thought and 
literature have been preserved, fostered and handed down in unbroken conti- 
nuity, for the past several centuries. The Mutts have been ‘very. largely 
responsible for making Dvaita: Siddhanta a living faith ofthe people in 
different parts of the country. They have been the nerve-centres. of. the 
religious and philosophical life of. the community. It would be an act of 
‘gross ‘ingratitude on the part of any historian of the Madhva-school and its 
{iterature to/ignore their existence and.the memorable part they have played 
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in the development of Madhva’s philosophy and its literature.” It would 
be impossible to write about the great makers of Dvaita literature (many 
of whom have been Pontiffs of different Mutts) without referring to their 
career and mentioning the particular institutions with which they were 
connected as Pontiffs; and unless a clear account of the origin and develop- 
ment of these Mutts themselves is given, the details regarding their succes- 
sion and dates and many other facts connected with the expansion of the 
Madhva Sampradaya itself would be left obscure. Such an account may 
be out of place in a work exclusively on Madhva’s philosophy. But it would 
be quite necessary and essential in a History of the school. ‘The Mutts should be 
given their due. If they cannot find a prominent place in a history of 
the Dvaita school, their existence would hardly have served any purpose. 
That there have been some minor quarrels among some of them should 
not blind us to their importance as spiritual centres of the community. 

Among these commentators of the Post-Jayatirtha period, there were 
many who were householders (grhinah) hailing from distinguished families 
of scholars, in which the tradition of learning and lifelong devotion to 
Sastras was handed down for generations as the highest ideal of Tapas and 
Upasana (Cf. Svadhyayapravacane eveti Nako Maudgalyah (Taitt. Up.) and 
Sopasand ca dvividha Sdastrabhydsasvariipini (AV). This example of hearty 
cooperation between the Pontiffs and the Grhastha scholars in serving the 
cause of their Siddhanta has been a happy feature of the spiritual and 
intellectual life of the Madhva community for many centuries, now,—a 
fact of which it could legitimately be proud. 

Part VII presents the history of the Order of the Haridasas of 
Karnataka. It gives an account of the lives and works of the great Mystics 
of the Madhva school who brought the message of M’s philosophy and way 
of life and the path to Moksa through Bhakti to the common people, 
through thrilling medium of song and music. The rise of the Haridasa Kuta 
from the soil of Madhva thought is itself a standing proof of the spiritual 
vitality of Madhvasiddhanta and its deep solicitude for the spiritual uplift 
of the humble folk. The contribution of the Haridasas of Karnataka to 
Hindu Mysticism and to the philosophy of Bhakti are of a very high order, 
comparable in every way to what kindred movements such as those of the 
Azhvars and the Nayanmars to the revival of the true spirit of religion in 
Tamilnadu and what the Mystics of Maharashtra and Gujarat have made 
in their respective regions through the medium of the language of their pro- 
vinces. The central figure of the Haridasa Kuta was the great Vyasatirtha 
himself who combined in his person the leadership of both the ‘Vyasakiuta’ 
and the ‘Dasakita’. A standard edition of the entire legacy of the Hari- 
dasa Sahitya is a desideratum. It would be fitting tribute to the memory 
of the great Vyasatirtha, if his present Pontifical successor at Sosale would 
take effective steps to give us such an authorized. edition; which, with his 
equipment, resources and drive, it should be quite easy for him to do. 

Chapter XXXIX throws light on the nature and extent of the in- 
fluence of Madhva thought on. both the earlier and the later phases of 
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Bengal Vaisnavism. It describes the works of two important later writers 
of the Caitanya school : the great Baladeva Vidyabhisana and his precep- 
tor Radha Damodara of Kanyakubja. In this connection I have discussed 
the much-debated question of the spiritual descent of the Caitanya school 
from Madhva’s and its doctrinal affiliations with it. This question has 
come to receive much attention of late in Bengal and Assam, from spokes- 
men of rival theories on the subject. My interest in this controversy, as 
in others of its kind, is purely academic. It is a pity that within the Madhva 
community itself and among the custodians of the Madhva Sampradaya 
viz., the Pontiffs of various Mutts, there is not a sign of awareness of such 
historical controversies in the air which have an intimate bearing on the 
past history and traditions of the Sampradaya. A more deplorable state 
of affairs can hardly be imagined. I have therefore thought it fit to discuss 
this important question here, in the light of all the relevant materials and 
come to a definite conclusion as far as evidences permit. The views put 
forward by Dr Nandi in his doctoral thesis on the subject of Baladeva and 
the points which have been raised by some other scholars in a recent issue 
of the Journal of the Gaudiya Mutt, Madras, have been taken into account. 

Chapter XL goes into (1) the territorial expansion of the Madhva 
Sampradaya in Tamilnadu, Andhra, Karnataka, Maharashtra areas of 
S. India and in northern India (U. P.) and (ii) its diffusion among the 
Gauda-Sarasvatas of Goa and their settlements on the west coast of Kerala 
and Karnataka and among some other communities. I have drawn 
materials for this chapter from a number of Marathi works such as the 
critical edition of the JfdneSvari, published by the Government of Maha- 
rashtra, Pangarkar’s Mardthi Vanmayacad Itihads, V. L. Bhave’s Mahdrastra 
Sadrasvata, Jiidnesvari Darsfan (Part I) published by the Vamayopasak 
Mandal, Ahmadnagar and Prof. S. N. Banahatti’s two essays on the Madhva 
Sampradaya in Maharashtra, published in his Vanmayavimarsa (Poona 
1935). I acknowledge my debt to these works and authors. 

Part VIII deals with the transitional literature on Madhva thought 
produced in the last century by the ‘rear guards’ of the old generation 
and tradition. This is followed by a general bibliographical review of 
all the important modern works on Madhva philosophy and literature 
published in the present century, in English, French, German, Sanskrit, 
Kannada, Tamil and other languages. 

Chapter XLII is a brief account of the main achievements of the 
Dvaita school in the course of its history and it concludes with some obser- 
vations about contemporary awakening and trends in the social, literary 
and philosophical life of the Madhva community and about the prospects 
of this school of thought in the context of swift changes in the intellectual 
life and climate of our times. 

Dealing with one’s own age is perhaps the most difficult task of all; 
for no one who is in it can take a completely detached view of it. As 
criticism cannot altogether be excluded in evaluation, one cannot also 
entirely avoid the expressions of opinion on contemporary works, authors 
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VIII APPENDIXES 


There are nine Appendixes to this work. The first one gives a Consoli- 
dated List of all the original and mostly non-extant source-books which 
have been cited by Madhva in the course of his different works. Their 
total number runs over two hundred and ninety. 

The second reproduces the text of the famous Srikirmam Inscrip- 
tion of Narahari Tirtha which is of decisive importance in fixing the 
date of Madhva. I have added a brief note explaining and justifying the 
need for agreeing to a transposition of the second and the third verses as 
they are found inscribed in the epigraph on one of the stone pillars of the 
Srikirmam temple (in the Telugu script), so that the statement made 
in the second verse of the inscription (as it stands) can be reconciled with 
known and established facts. 

The next Appendix gives a consolidated list of all the insufficiently 
known or undatable authors and anonymous works in Dvaita literature. 

Appendix IV deals for the first time in a work on the Madhva school 
with the Gauda-Sarasvat Brahmin community which now constitutes 
a major linguistic group in the larger Madhva community in the country. 
Among the important points dealt with here are the conversion of this 
‘community to the Madhva Sampradaya, the historic migrations of large 
sections of it from the Goa territory in the 16th and 17th centuries and its 
settlement along the West coast. The origin and development of the Kasi 
and the Gokarna Mathas, which now exercise spiritual jurisdiction over 
the members of this community have also been examined here, at some 
length, for the first time. This question assumes historical interest in view 
of the wide difference of opinion in the informed circles of this commu- 
nity itself over the probable date, period and circumstances and manner 
of origination and bifurcation of these two Mutts. As a historian of the 
Dvaita school, its literature and institutions, I have naturally felt it neces- 
sary to devote some space to a brief discussion of this problem here. As : 
Madhva Mathas these do certainly come within the purview of my work. 

I have tried to weigh the materials bearing on the question, as far as_ they 

have come within my knowledge and have tried to indicate what seemed 

to me to be the most reasonable view of the entire issue. The conclusions 

I have reached are purely tentative and are bound to remain so until fuller 

materials on all the aspects of the problem are collected, enabling us, to | 
take a final view. In view of the importance of the subject, I have thought ) 
it necessary to raise the question here. So far as I know, there is no other 
work on the subject of the Gauda-Sarasvata Madhvas and their Mutts, 
in English. The Satkathéd and the Gurucarite both in Kannada do not deal 
with them. In the same way the hagiological works pertaining to the 
Gauda-Sarasvat Mutts such as the Guruparampardmrta are confined to the 
lives of the Svamis of their Mutts. I feel that the different linguistic groups 
of the Madhva community should forge closer links together and strive for 
rapprochments more strenuously than they have done so far. There 
is much that their Mutts can do in this direction. I would therefore earnestly 
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hope that the comprehensive account of the diffusion of the Madhva 
Sampradaya among the Gauda-Sarasvatas and the history of their Mutts 
and the many interesting evidences of friendly relations which have existed 
in the past between them and the other Madhva Mathas, as shown by 
the Konkanabhyudaya and other sources, referred to here, will help to foster 
a truer sense of ideological unity and fellowship flowing from allegiance 
to one distinctive school of thought and its founder (Sampradaya Acarya) 
among all the various linguistic groups that constitute the Madhva commu- 
nity. The future of this community will depend largely on its ability and 
preparedness to think, feel and act ds an integral and integrated whole, 
in essentials. The establishment of the Akhila Bharata Madhva Maha- 
mandal augurs well for such true emotional and ideological integration. 
The Govinda-Bhdsya of Baladeva Vidyabhtsana on the Brahmasitras 
forms the subject of Appendix V. This Bhasya has an important bearing 
on the question of the nature and extent of the influence of Madhva thought 
on the Caitanya Sampradaya. Some articles on the Caitanya school and 
one on the Govinda-Bhasya itself, which appeared in the Gaudiya (Sep. 
1960) have necessitated a more critica] examination of the Govinda-Bhdsya 
itself here, with a view to adjudging the nature and extent of its doctrinal 
and ‘interpretational relationship with Madhva’s own  Bhasya on the 
Sitras. In this connection, I have discussed the most important question 
of the philosophical nexus between Madhva’s doctrine of Visesas and 
Savisesabheda and the ‘Acintyabhedabheda’ theory of the Caitanya 
School and how far it would be possible to sustain the view that the latter 
is derived from or has been suggested by or is identical with or is an improve- 
ment on the former. As the necessity to discuss the Govinda-Bhasya and the 
-Acintyabhedabheda view arose after the typescript of the present work had 
-been sent to the Press, this discussion had to be reserved for the Appendix. 
Appendix VI brings to light the name ofa hitherto unknown work of Vyasa- 
tirtha, to which reference is made in a significant context of the Vydsa- 
yogicarita. Appendix VII examines afresh the question of the birth place 
of Purandara Dasa. Appendix VIII gives a historical sketch of the Gokarna 
Partagali Mutt and discusses, incidentally, the conflicting data of the 
genealogies of the Kasi Mutt. Appendix IX is an excerpt of a Sanskrit 
‘Kavya by Krishnadevaraya in which he mentions Vyasatirtha as his Guru. 


IX 


My work represents the fruit of many years’ labour of love. As the 
literature dealt with in the book is predominantly philosophical in content, 
it has‘not been possible to keep out of its purview the discussion of logical, 
philosophical or even theological problems altogether. A comprehensive 
treatment of Madhva’s philosophy as a whole as expounded by his two great 
expositors—Jayatirtha and Vyasatirtha would however require a separate 
‘work. in itselfi—which I hope to write in due course. 

The present work deals primarily with the history of the Dvaita school 
‘and its entire literature and only indirectly with its philosophical tenets as 
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embodied in it. It is intended to meet the requirements of the general 
reader as well as of the advanced scholar and the specialists in the field. 
It: is addressed not merely to the followers of Madhva, but to all those 
genuinely interested in having authentic information about the origin and 
development of the great Vedantic School of Madhva and its profound 
contributions to the perennial problems of philosophy as such. No efforts 
have been spared to make the work readable, interesting, authentic and 
informative. I have kept close to the standards of modern historical 
scholarship and research. It is for Sahrdayas and Pariksakas to say how far 
have succeeded in placing before them a perspective and properly docu- 
mented History of the Dvaita School of Vedanta and its Literature. 

‘:: Publication of this work had been delayed for over ten years for 
want. of funds. Often, it seemed a dream impossible of fulfilment. 
‘Thanks. however to a grant in aid of Rs. 750/- made by the Bombay Univer- 
sity and the financial assistance given by the revered Heads of the Matha- 
traya, the Admar and the Sode Mutts of Udipi, the Bhandarkere, the 
‘Gokarna and the Kasi Mutts as well as by my esteemed friends and well- 
wishers interested in bringing the memorable contribution of the maker's 
of Dvaita philosophy to the sum total of Indian thought to the knowledge 
of the western world besides its dissemination among our own educated 
men and women, it ‘has at: last been: possible for me to meet the Publisher’s 
stipulation for a subsidy, . Shri D. M. Tilak, the Publisher has shown a 
commendable breadth of vision, love of learning, and boldness of spirit 
in coming forward to take up the major share of the financial and other 
responsibilities of the publication . He deserves thanks of the entire 
Madhva community for this, valuable service to the cause of Dvaita thought. 

I am deeply grateful to Dr Radhakrishnan the distinguished philo- 
sopher of modern India and the Vice-President of India, for his courtesy 
in writing a Foreword to this work as a token of his continued interest in 
my work. 

I pay my humble respects to the Svamijis (past and present) of the 
several Madhva Mathas for the personal interest they have shown in my 
research work on Dvaita philosophy and its literature since 1930. I have 
derived much valuable help from them on various points of doctrine and 
tradition. They have loaned me rare manuscripts from their Mutt 
Libraries and have permitted me to consult and take notes from them. 
They have also enlightened me on various points connected with the tradi- 
tions of their Mutts. Their help and guidance have contributed greatly 

to the authoritativeness of the materials presented in this work. The chief 
among them has been the late Svami Satyadhyana Tirtha of the Uttaradi 
Mutt, who among Pontiffs of his days had fully realized the necessity, 
value and benefits of research work on modern lines in Dvaita philosophy 
and its literature. Unfortunately, he did not live to see the work, in whose 
progress he was so keenly interested, in print. I tender my thanks to Sri 
Dvarakanatha Tirtha Svamiji of the Gokarna-Partagali Mutt for permitting 
me to take copies of two records of his Mutt referred to in Appendix IV, 
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for use here. I thank Sri Shenoy of the Kasi Mutt for his kindness in giving 
me useful particulars regarding the traditions of the Mutt. Sri S. R. 
Gopalakrishna, Advocate, Tumkur is entitled to my sincere thanks for 
placing at my disposal the photograph copy of the Navabrndavana at 
Anegondi, reproduced here. I owe the photograph of the idol of Sri 
Udipi Krishna in its unadorned (Yisvaripa) form, reproduced here which 
was first taken during the Paryaya of Sri Visvesa Tirtha of the Pejavar 
Mutt, in 1952, to his kind courtesy. 

It is a matter of supreme satisfaction to me that J have been able to 
fulfil a duty to Madhva and his school by bringing out this work in a lan- 
guage which enjoys the widest international currency and status. I look 
forward to bringing out an abridged edition ofthis work in my own mother 
tongue and in a few other modern Indian languages, in due course. 

Looking back on the effort of the last ten years to get this work prin- 
ted and published, I can now truly echo the poet’s sentiment : 
on its realization. I offer the work to my Antaryamin as my humble 
‘Jfianayajiia’, in the words of Sri Vyéasatirtha : 


AAC SLT AT THT aKa HAT I 
ararea | ened org Ferg: tt 


4/2 Shah Building, 
Bhagat Gully, 
Bombay—16. B. N. K. SHARMA 
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Evolution of Dvaita Thought 


CHAPTER I 


THE CONCEPT OF “DVAITA”? 
AND ITS SIGNIFICANCE 


BEFORE we enter upon a study of the History of the Dvaita school of 
Vedanta and its Literature, it would be necessary to have a clear definition 
of the term “‘Dvaita”, commonly used to designate Sri Madhva’s system. 
The opinion is gaining ground among a section of the followers of Madhva,} 
that this term, though traditionally current for the system, is not really 
commensurate with or fully expressive of its true metaphysical ideology. 
It is also argued that the Sanskrit term “‘Dvaita” and its English equiva- 
lent “‘Dualism’’ have certain association of ideas with established schools 
of ancient and modern thought, which are not true of Madhva’s philosophy 
and that, therefore, the careless application of such names to designate 
his philosophy would be and has been, a source of much unfortunate mis- 
conception about the highest reach of its thought, tending to its summary 
dismissal in modern ‘philosophical circles’, as a “hopeless Dualism’’. 
There is some truth in this contention. A certain misconception 
has already set in, in recent times, even in ‘informed circles’, about the 
true and the highest metaphysical position of Madhva. The lay reader 
cannot be blamed then, if he goes away with an altogether wrong notion 
of Madhva’s “‘Dualism’’, or is scared away by it. It is, therefore, neces- 
sary to explain the true significance which the term “Dvaita’” has had, 
in the authentic traditions of the school of Madhva and show in what sense 
it should be understood, as applied to his system of philosophy. Its association 
of ideas, elsewhere, should not be allowed to cloud the judgment. One 
may then consider, keeping in view the modern philosophic temper and 
its likes and dislikes, the question of the adequacy of this current designa- 
tion or the desirability of going in for a new and a more expressive one. 


Dualism, as understood in Western philosophy, is a ‘theory which 
admits two independent and mutually irreducible substances’’.? In Indian 
philosophy, the Sarnkhya Dualism would answer to this definition. But 
the “Dualism’ of Madhva, while admitting two mutually irreducible prin- - 
ciples as constituting Reality as a whole, regards only one of them, viz. 


1. See the views expressed by H. N. Raghavendrachar and Alur Venkatarao in 


their works on Madhva’s philosophy. ~ 
2. Dictionary of Philosophy, Dogbert D. Runes, New York, 1955, p. 84, 
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God, as Independent and the other as dependent. God or the Supreme 
Being is the ONE AND ONLY INDEPENDENT PRINCIPLE and all 
finite reality comprising the Prakrti, Purusas, Kala, Karma, Svabhava 
etc., is dependent (Para-tantra). This concept of two orders of reality 
(tattvas) viz., ““Svatantra”’? and “‘Paratantra’’, is the keynote of Madhva’s 
philosophy: ‘ 
maaneddea @ fefar arafrerd | 
(Tattvasamkhyana of Madhva) 

The usual objection to a metaphysical Dualism, in the Western sense of 
the term, that it is an unphilosophical attitude entailing an “‘eternal oppo- 
sition’” between the reals, which are “‘set against each other’’, in a per- 
petual strife, could not really be raised against Madhva’s view as set forth 
above. Indeed, it is precisely to avoid such a “nemesis of Dualism”’ in its 
odious sense that Madhva has taken special care to insist on a difference 
in status between the two principles accepted by him and make one of 
them (the finite) dependent completely on the other (Svatantra), for its 
being and becoming. This is clear from the very definition of the terms 
‘‘Svatantra”’ and “‘Paratantra” given by his commentator Jayatirtha : 


creriatargtaaramtanaaey TI aay | Tae | 
(7. S. Tika) 

It is indeed a pity that in spite of such plain speaking on the part 
of the Dvaita philosophers, modern critics of the system should persist in 
missing Madhva’s point and affect to deplore his “‘hopeless dualism’’. It 
is, therefore, imperative to warn the readers to be on their guard against 
being taken in by the ignorant or deliberate misrepresentation of the true 
bearings of Madhva’s Dualism and to take care to understand the Sanskrit 
term “Dvaita” and its English equivalent “‘Dualism”’ as applied to his 
philosophy, in a restricted sense of specialised application, not applicable 
to the older scholastic Dualisms of the East or the ancient and modern 
Dualisms of the West. 

Broadly speaking, the term ‘“‘Dvaita’, in Indian thought, signifies 
a system of philosophy which posits more than one fundamental meta- 
physical principle or category to explain the Universe,! or a fundamental 
distinction between the human souls and the Supreme Being, for all time. 
According to Sarnkara, Dualists are those who recognise the states of bond- 
age and release as real states or experiences pertaining to the Atman, while 
‘‘Advaitins’”? would deny the reality of these states as such for the Atman : 


We TARA TTI UF aegyd Ad aaat gdarfaqy | Hela TA: ........ 
TACT ATTA TTT Tt: I 
(Sarnkara’s Gitabhdsya, xii, 2). 
This introduces us to another aspect of Dualistic thought, touching its 
‘realistic’ attitude to the experiences of life, which is true of Madhva’s 


oo], gfe fe 2 ater ates 7 
(Sarhnkara, B. S. B. ii, 1. 3). 
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Dualism, as indeed of others, that our finite experiences of embodied exist- 
ence and our efforts to achieve freedom from bondage, have Jboth a real 
value and validity of their own! and are not mere bubbles of Avidya.? 

The main emphasis of ‘‘Dualism” as such, would seem to lie on the 
number of ultimate reals or categories rather than on the question of their 
mutual status. For, just as Realists may believe in one or more ultimate 
reals or categories and also regard them as knowable in themselves or not, 
‘“Dualists” also may hold divergent views regarding the status and mutual 
interdependence or independence or other relationship between the cate- 
gories or principles accepted by them. 

Madhva, however, shows by an analysis of thought’ that the accept- 
ance of two equally independent ultimate principles or reals, would involve a 
logical monstrosity and a contradiction.4 There can be only One Inde- 
pendent Reality and all else must be rigorously subordinated to it and deemed 
dependent. In true philosophic spirit then, he dichotomizes reality into 
Independent and Dependent, as has already been shown. 

God or the Supreme Being is the Svatantra or the ONE AND ONLY 
INDEPENDENT SUBSTANCE, in the Spinozistic sense of the term.5 
‘All else, such as Prakrti, Purusas, Kala, Karma, Svabhava is Paratantra. 
This dependence. is metaphysical and fundamental to the very being and 
becoming of the Finite which can never outgrow it. The dependent reals 
exist no doubt from eternity (in the Vedanta); but they do so not in their 
own right but on sufferance of the Supreme. They are not in despite of the 
Lord; but because of Him 


wy HAT HAT Mal wa wa 7 | 
wetted: ata Tt afer aeteraT ti 
(Bhag. u, 10, 12, quoted by M.) 

They owe their very existence, knowledge, activity etc., to Him. This 
clear definition of the status of the two reals Svatantra and Paratantra 
enables Madhva to effect a happy rapproachement between the claims 
of finite reality and the demands of the so-called ‘Monistic ideal’ of the 
Upanisads, in terms of a mystic idealism. The significance of the. Upani- 
sadic concept of ‘‘Ekam eva advitiyam (Brahma)”’ and the language of trans- 








1. ‘aged a aedt ta a oa arertten: 0 

2. G. K. i, 31. 

5. Cf. “ager warraat frgerfasaa: | acardad, a venta safe: 1 weariqaq 
wate ya; weaTdareTd: | afe wate ead Sad Tal Teaarfandtfafactea: | frergarfe- 
Tart | ae a dats Ie Wada sraferedwared a Healy Tories cara | aeTAfacrares I 

(T. S. Tika, Jayatirtha). 
4. ‘“‘Monotheism is inevitable with any true conception of God. The Supreme 


can only be one. We cannot have two Supreme and unlimited beings.” 
—Radhakrishnan, I. Phil. 1, p. 90. 


5. Of being res completa, ‘‘complete in itself, determined by itself and capable of being 
explained entirely by itself’, 
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cendental monism of the Upanisads lies, according to Madhva, no? in an 
acosmistic monism of the type of Sarhkara’s but in the thesis of the primacy 
of the Supreme as the centre of all reality — the explanation of the reality 
of all other reals (area acaq) and of the eternity of other eternals (fret 
faearary ) in short, the explanation of everything in the womb of Nature 
and of all Nature herself. The realisation of this truth impels a striving 
for the realisation of such a Being to the exclusion of all other ends, pursuits 
and attractions of finite life. The presence of finite reality thus acquires 
a teleological purpose and significance in the scheme of Upanisadic thought. 
Jayatirtha gives classical expression to this new metaphysical ideology of 
the Upanisads, adumbrated by Madhva: 


(Nydya Sudha, on AV., p. 124). 


“All Vedantic texts proclaim with one voice the majesty of the 
Supreme as a storehouse of numberless auspicious attributes and free from 
all imperfections. Of these, (1) some represent It as endowed with such 
(positive) attributes as omniscience, lordship of creatures, control of beings 
from within and other excellences; (2) others describe It. negatively as 
free from such blemishes as sin and suffering and liability to material em- 
bodiment; (3) yet others speak of It as being beyond the reach of mind and 
words, in order to bring home to us Its comparative inacessibility ; (4) 
many others depict It as the Only One that exists,. so as to make it clear 
that man must seek It to the exclusion of all else; and (5) a few more 
proclaim It as the Self of all, so that It may be realised as conferring on 
all else, their existence, knowability, activity etc. Thus do Scriptures 
depict the Brahman in diverse ways and from different standpoints all 
converging towards the one purpose (mahdtétparya) of expounding the 
transcendent and immanent majesty of God in Himself in the Atman and 
in the world.” 


This means that as the Only Independent Real that exists, in its own 
right and in the highest sense of the term, the Supreme may well be and 
1 at times, referred to in the Scriptures as the One without a Second, without 
any prejudice to the reality and subordinate existence of the finite selves, 
Prakrti etc., which, as compared with the Supreme Reality, are nought as 
zt were : Quo comparata nec pulchra sunt, nec bona sunt, nec sunt as St Augustine 
so aptly puts it. This sentiment is heartily echoed by Madhva: 


afe vedta qafretaread 1 —Brh. Up. com. iv, 4, 14. 
wreat ateaar Fa ar vaedtaar wat 1 —B. T. ix, 28, 27. 
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This conception of “Svatantra”’ and ‘“‘Paratantra’’ checks all possi- 
bility of a ‘hopeless Dualism’ between the reals without in any way sacri- 
ficing the reality of the Finite. The unity, sovereignty and independence 
of God are thus made consistent with the claims of reason and the demands 
of metaphysics. A synthesis is thus arrived at which is at once an improve- 
ment on. the abstract Monism of Sarhkara on the one hand and a ‘hopeless 
Dualism’ on the other. This is Madhva’s contribution to Vedantic thought. 

The English term ‘‘Dualism”’ is inadequate to express the full con- 
tent and depth of meaning that Madhva has put into the term “Dvaita”’ 
as it is to be applied to Ais system. Even the Sanskrit term “‘Dvaita’’ is 
not. literally capable of expressing more than the number of fundamental principles 
accepted... The details of the mutual relation of the reals and their relative 
metaphysical status etc., must be supplied by special definition and clari- 
fication :; 


arena farted fe aearererry | 


It may, therefore, be conceded that there is a_ good case for 
considering a more suitable philosophical designation for the system of 
Madhva. 

I would venture to suggest “‘Svatantra-advitiya-Brahmavada”’ as an 
alternative designation for Madhva’s system, capable of conveying directly 
rather than by implication or definition, the highest reach of its thought 
and its metaphysical ideology so often stressed by Madhva and so weil 
expounded by Jayatirtha. It may be seen that such a term would do 
justice to both the aspects of reality — the finite and the infinite. For, 
the term “‘Advitiyatva’’ has been interpreted by Madhva, in the Chdn- 
dogya Bhasya, in terms of “‘absence of a peer and superior” to Brahman, 
conceding, by implication, the existence and reality of “‘lesser reals’’ like 
Matter and souls, under the aegis of God. The first part of the text has 
been taken to emphasise the unity of God-head by exlcuding internal dis- 
tinctions of substance and attributes in Brahman in conformity with texts 
like aq atatfed faraa which are understood as negatmg certain internal dis- 
‘tinctions. (ndndtva) alone in Brahman. The only internal distinctions that 
are logically conceivable in Brahman, are those of attributes. This 1s 
negated by way of significant negation. ‘The adjunct ‘“‘Svatantra’”’ would 
thus serve to emphasise the transcendence of the Supreme over the other 
reals and its immanence in them and show how the conception of Brahman, 
here, differs from the ‘‘Nirvisesadvaita’”’ of Samkara. It would also stand 
terminologically balanced with the designations of other Vedantic systems 
like ‘‘Nirvisesadvaita’’, ‘“‘Suddhadvaita’”’, and ‘‘Visistadvaita”. It would 
also lay direct emphasis on the primacy of the Supreme as the ‘‘Para-Sid- 
dhanta”’ of Madhva’s thought, and put the teachings about the finite in 
their proper place as constituting the ‘‘Apara-siddhanta’’ (subsidiary 


l. Cf&. the use of the term, by Madhva himself in such contexts as gqeq aq ead 
wt A (AV). 
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truths).1 The name I suggested forty years ago (in the AUJ and subse- 
quently in my book Svatantrddvaita, Madras 1942) has had the high Ponti- 
fical approval of the late Svam1 Satyadhyana Tirtha of the Uttaradi Mutt. 
Its adoption may help substantially in focussing attention on the highest 
metaphysical standpoint of the system to a greater extent and much more 
pointedly than the current designation. It is for the followers of Madhva 
to consider the suggestion on its merits.” 


1. fafee: aferatet: 1 Toaedarq 1 * * * adaraefeerarerene * * * some 
ada | wpaecacatfanaty waa | = WN. S. p. 518b. 

2. In a Kannada publication on Madhva, entitled Madhvamunivijaya, Dharwar 
1958, Sri Visvesa Tirtha, Svamiji of Pejawar Mutt, has held “Tattvavada” rather than 
‘“‘Dvaita”’ to be the authentic and traditionally accepted name for the system. But, then, 
‘‘Tattvavada”’ would tell us nothing definite about the nature and classification of ‘“Tattva”’ 
according to Madhva. Moreover, ““Tattvavada”’ itself in so far as it implies a repudiation 
of ‘“Mayavada’’ would emphasise only the reality of world experience, without touching 
the nature of the higher reality (Brahman) and so be inadequate. Anyway, his opinion 
that “‘Dvaita” is not a traditionally approved designation for the system, does not seem to 
be well-founded, as Vy4satirtha, in the colophon to his gloss on U. Kh. tikd calls his Guru 
Sripadaraya, a leader of ‘“‘Dvaita-thinkers”’ (é ), as pointed out by me, else- 


where. Cf. also: aq da fa Rarad arqaar: —Nym. 1, 17. 
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CHAPTER [I] 
MANTRAS, BRAHMANAS AND ARANYAKAS 


MADHVA quotes profusely from the whole range of Vedic and Post-Vedic 
Literature—from the Vedic hymns and their Xhilas, the Brahmanas, Aran- 
yakas, Upanisads, Ekayana Srutis, Epics, Puranas, Paitcaratra Samhitas, Gita, 
Brahmasiitras and a large body of interpretive and exegetical tracts based 
on these, in support of his line of interpretation on the Vedanta. It would 
be convenient to follow the course of development of religious and philo- 
sophical thought in these texts accepted by modern scholars in order to 
have a proper historical background of the nature and extent of support 
that could legitimately be claimed in them for his viewpoint. 

According to Madhva,’ God is the One Supreme Reality. He is 
the Creator, Preserver etc., of the entire world of Matter and Souls. World- 
experience is real. Souls are many and are dependent for ever on the 
Supreme. They are delivered from bondage by His grace. Salvation is 
a state of active enjoyment of supreme felicity. These pivotal points find 
good support in the Vedic hymns. 

Visnu is Madhva’s equivalent of the God of religion, the Brahman 
of the Vedanta and the One Supreme Real (Ekam Sat) of the Vedas. He 
resolves the conflicting testimony of the Mantras, in respect of multiplicity 
of gods by (1) correlating the various descriptions of Vedic gods in cosmic 
terms, in the Mantras, to One Supreme who has been clearly recognised 
in R. V. i, 164, 45 as the “‘Sarvanamavan’’ or the Being who is diversely 
sung by different names and 1s the “bearer of the names of all the gods’’ 
(x, 82, 3); and (2) by equating this “Sarvanamavan” with Visnu 
(understood in the etymological sense of the term) as the being which is 
“Vyapta’ or unlimited (aparichinna) by time, space and auspicious attri- 
butes on the evidence of some of the hymns themselves (e. g. x, 82, 6). He 
thus steers clear of the difficulties of Polytheism and Kathenotheism in 
the Vedas, which face modern interpreters of Vedic thought and estab- 
lishes after a wide discussion of the problem, that Monotheism (of Visnu) 
is the true faith of Vedic poets. 


POSITION OF VISNU 


(1) In the opinion of modern scholars, however, Visnu occupies 
but a subordinate position in the Vedic Pantheon. He is lauded in far 


1. Cf. the oft-quoted verse summarising his chief tenets : 
‘srraerad «st: TMA: aa Wracadt 
frat taro eter Aes Tat: 
afaiagerraiccrea «over acarad 
wenfafara sarrafanrearanaay afc i 
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fewer hymns than addressed to other gods like Varuna, Indra and Agni. 
‘He is celebrated in not more than five whole hymns (Suktas) and in part 
of another and his name occurs only about a hundred times altogether 
in the Rg Veda.’ (Macdonell, Vedic Mythology, p. 37). In a large 
number of short passages, he is introduced just as one among a crowd of 
divinities from which he is in no way distinguished. Further, the &.V. 
contains numerous hymns in which the Rsis ascribe to Indra, Varuna 
and other gods, the same transcendental attributes and functions as to 
Visnu. In one place, R.V. vii, 12, 27, the power by which Visnu takes 
his three strides, is derived from Indra and in ix, 96, 5, he is said to have 
been generated by Soma. In his original setting in the R. V. (i, 22, 17 
and WNirukta xii, 19), Visnu appears to have been nothing more than the 
Sun-god. (Muir, Sanskrit Texts, iv, p. 98). 

The verdict of modern historical scholarship based on statistical 
evidence is not, thus, particularly favourable to Visnu. But it is conceded 
that “‘his personality there, is, at the same time, more important than 
would appear from the satistical standard alone’? (Macdonell, Vedic 
Mythology, p. 37). He is the god of the three strides. He dwells inscrut- 
able in the realm of light where even the birds cannot fly (1,155, 5). To 
reach the highest step of Visnu, is the ambition of man, in the Upanisads, 
too (Katha, i, 3, 1). Visnu is entrusted with the task of delivering from 
distress (v, 149, 13). The Yajur Veda identifies the yajfia with Visnu. In 
the Satapatha Brahmana, (v, 2, 5, 2-3) men are said to be Visnus. He is the 
helper of the gods as against the Asuras, in the Azt. Br. He becomes a 
dwarf, to recover the earth from the Asuras, for the gods 6 . B.1, 2,5, 5). 

From the beginning, then, Visnu appears to have been marked out 
for a great future. The opening line of the Attareya Brahmana of the R. V. : 


af ¢ tararqany faoy: TeH:? | aaeade aal Saar: i 


bears testimony to the fact that by the close of the Rg Vedic period, Visnu 
had definitely come to be accepted as the head of the Vedic Pantheon. 
No wonder that he had earlier attained to a position of such warm affection’ 
in the hearts of the Seers as to be thought of and mentioned in terms of high 
regard in Monotheistic circles : 1, 164, 36 Monotheism is the acknowl- 
edgment and worship of the One true God. It implies a denial of other 
gods, at any rate, of their jurisdiction over the Cosmos. It was not the 
way of the Hindu mind to rise to the apogee of Christian Monotheism by 
denying the national gods. “The Seers of the Rg Veda were interested 
in discovering a single creative principle behind all phenomena, itself un- 
created and imperishable. The only logical way of establishing such a 


1. Radhakrishnan, Jf. Phil. i, 492-3. 

2. There can be no doubt that “Parama” signifies the “highest” and not merely 
the “first” : See :, faoy: (eH Saat “Saari Tanaarpaay fasorerara” «af Ara: | 
(Sadgurusisya’s com. on A. B., Uni. of Travancore Ser. cxlix, 1942). Vide also similar 
uses: at & wranfe Tennfer (Rv. x, 81, 5). 
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Monotheism was by subordinating the gods to One Highest Controlling 
@ Spirit, which is immanent everywhere (+/vis), envelopes all (4/vr) and 
= which regulates the workings of all other powers and gods.!_ This process 
& satisfied the craving for One God and yet allowed them to keep up their 
continuity with the past. Indian thought, however daring and sincere, 
was never hard and rude. It did not usually care to become unpopular 
‘and generally made compromises.’ Perhaps, the search for a compro- 
mise led to a fresh insight into the truth. 

The precise identity of the One Supreme, however, gave no end of 
trouble to earnest seekers, then, as now. The so-called Henotheism of 
Vedas was just one of the attempts to arrive at such a precision. But its 
== ery shifting uncertainty was the cause of its failure. Henotheism was 
<<, either Polytheism grown cold in service or an opportune Monotheism. 
"¢; In neither case could it give real satisfaction. It had only put off, but 
“"" not answered the question : wea tara efam fade ? 

It was necessary, in order to do so, to find a basis on which the posi- 
tion of the minor gods could be reduced to subordination to the One 
Supreme. What was to be the principle or criterion on which the supre- 
“macy of the One was to be grounded ? That was the whole point. The 
weakness of Henothetsm had been that it had grounded the subordination 
of other gods to One, more on individual fancy or the passing moods of the 
hour than on any logical criterion of divine supremacy. The only crite- 
rion of such primacy that could possibly be advanced, was what may be 
termed the principle of “‘Sarvanamata’’ as Madhva has so happily phrased 


it, which came to be clearly adumbrated in the later Mandalas of the Rg 
Veda : | 


q. ea fra aeoratrreg: 
us aq fart agar acfea 1 —R. V. 1, 164, 46. 
2. a carat azar? am vq —-R. V. x, 82, 3. 


The Supreme was the One lauded by all the names of the other gods. 

Madhva takes his stand on these texts and tries to identify the Sarva- 
namavan with Visnu. But the identification rests not so much on any 
express declaration to that effect in the Rg. Veda as upon the allusion to 
certain significant personal characteristics of Visnu (a-afvet) that are 
discernible there, according to him : 





|. Vide fata qef zeaafer (T. A. x, 1, 1.) 
» aed fafosrert gat sadstt at | 
wraera aad aT area: feta: 
» Wa aa fer fac: aneefrasaters: | 
us Ut aermaiea: Hed aaaSaaT 11 | (Madhva, AV.) 
2. S. Radhakrishnan, J, Phil., i, p. 92. 
3. Madhva’s interpretation of apr: as ‘bearer of the names of the gods (instead 
of as “giver of names....”) is supported by Sayana on Atharva Veda ii, 1, 1, 3 : TTATATET 


oS eeta rd gf aren: | wer arear—‘aearierg wart: 1 ae fad...’ 1 ‘wa safes 
ae Sfr on 
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rae aaraeenicd afeafarar qaqa acy: u (R. V. x, 82, 6) 
afa fe faonfaaray tt —M. B.S. OB. 


As for the other text : ve aq fam ageat aafat (1. 164.46) he 
draws pointed attention to the express mention of Visnu in terms of un- 
mistakable supremacy, earlier in the same siikta : aaa? yarer tM 
famifeassfer steer faerifit (i, 164. 36). This is a point which cannot be 
easily passed over. | 

As for more objective criteria of the Supreme, Madhva enumerates 
some, which he finds fulfilled in Visnu, more than in any other god of the 
Vedic Pantheon, in Vedic and post-Vedic evidences.? But the fact remains 
that there is no express equation of Visnu with the ‘“Sarvanamavan’”’ except 
in a Khila of the Bhallavis : 

avatfa aatfer aatfaata a a fay Toaqerecter | 
cited by him (in his bhasya on B. S$. i, 1, 1). Another quotation from the 
Bhallavi Sakha given by Suresvara in his Brhadvdaritika (Anandasram Edn. 
pp. 219-20) clearly shows that the Bhallavins had accepted the Supreme 
Being to be Visnu and warmly advocated Niskamakarma dedicated to 
him to be the means of deliverance. But the allusion to Visnu (as the 
Sarvanamavan) in R. V. x, 82. 6, is endorsed by a passage in the Maha- 
bharata, xii, 47, 58 (Kumbakonam Edn. }. 

The “Being in the Waters’ (later Narayana) had, by the time of 
the Nasadiya Sukta, come to be regarded as the Supreme : 


ara Aaa St | Alea TAMA Tes 

aarearaa oe: fea ara | —x, 129, 3 and 2 ed. 

eH: BM: a ayaa | —x, 114, 4. 
This Being stands sharply distinguished from both of the Four-faced Brahma 
and Rudra and many other gods, in the Ambhrni Sikta (x, 125) : 

Tae ft TaR Sue st aT aalT FT GAT | 
and in T. A. iii, 11, 1. These, combined with the testimony of the-Post- 
Vedic literature, which uniformly applies the name ‘“‘Narayana’’ as a 
synonym of the primeval being in the waters, to Visnu, leads Madhva to 


assume that he alone, had, from the beginning, the highest claims to be 
treated as the Supreme Being of Hindu religious philosophy. 


1. Cf. J. Gonda, Aspects of Early Visnuism, p. 89. 


2. In his recent study of the “Asya Vamasya Hymn”’ of the Rg Veda., (Ganesh 
and Co., Madras, 1956) Dr. C. Kunhan Raja confesses that ‘“‘we don’t know the exact signi- 
ficance of the seven-fold seed of creation of the world”’ referred to in this hymn and that we 
have “‘lost the clue to the correct interpretation of the poem and do not know many of the 
symbols and conventions of those days” (Introd. pp. xxxv and xxxviii). The identification 
of the ‘seven seeds’ of creation, as the seven evolutes of Prakrti, in the Madhva tradition, 
may therefore be deemed to be certainly helpful in interpreting this line. 


3. See his Mbh. T. N. (p. 3); AV. (p. 26) and his VIN. 
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(ii) The doctrine of “Sarvanamvan” did not do away with the 
other gods. They were not banished. They were simply brought into a 
position of subordinate relation to the One Supreme, as created by the One 
He (x, 129, 6; 125, 1-2; 90, 13) “as sharers in one life (x, 121. 7) or as obedient 
*  * subjects (x, 121, 2; 8; 90, 2) or as ministers of One Lord (x, 72, 7; 81, 4). 
Tn this capacity, they were not unlike of the malachim angels of the Old 
Testament” (Griswold, Brahman, A Study, 1900, p. 54). This is attested 
by the Brahmanas, Aranyakas and the Upanisads: 


afad eararaaar fay: geq: —A. B. 1, |. 

aca cat; aereat —7. B. iii, 7, 9, 4. 

arena: Tad aretefa qa: —Taitt. Up. u, 8. 
The love of the national gods and the conservatism of the masses would 
have proved too strong for the development of any other type of Mono- 
theism in India. Belief in the Sarvanamavan could be made consistent 
with the admission of the existence of ‘minor’ gods, only by agreeing to a 
dual-application of names (Vrtti-dvaya) in their primary and secondary 
senses. It would be obvious that such a theory of Vedic interpretation forms 
the basis of the Samanvayadhyaya of the Brahmasiitras. Madhva successfully 
adopts this technique in his interpretation of not only the Sutras, but of the 
Vedic hymns as well. He finds anticipations of this approach in such texts as: 





avercat apTatae ate: —x, 114, 9. 
qaeaUa Te ara wcatwsqrad | 

fram ofcaftenaicar wena —vui, 69, 9. 
wa aa: aa ate Cha aefe: see eae frat 


| —A. A. Il, 2, 2. 
and clear evidence of its acceptance in wfAat ara: 
TH aa Fela ( ) 


a tara eaaeagise: | ASH aT Aeaeat —T. B. iti, 7, 9, 4. 
HIERARCHY OF GODS 


Though we have a tacit acquiescence in the preeminance of One 
Supreme Being over all other gods, there is in the Mantras, no systematic 
hierarchy of the gods worked out. There are references to the compara- 
tive thraldom and inferiority of many of them.! Rudra, is in R. V. vii, 
40, 5, said to have owed his position to Visnu.? Some of the major Upa- 
nisads, notably /fa and Chdndogya are conscious of gradation among the 
gods. The Tazttiriya Up. affirms, what has been called a ‘beatific calculus’ 
and in that connection, grades the gods, Gandharvas, Pitrs, Ajanadevas, 
Indra, Brhaspati and Brahma, in an ascending order. Madhva sees in this 
a gradation of released souls. But it is only in the Ekayana and Paficaratra 
texts cited by him, that we see a full-fledged scheme of Devatataratamya. 


1 AR. V. uw, 38, 9; x, 125, 8; x, 86, 1; i, 12, 7. 


ae 2. See the interpretation of Yamuna, in his Agama Pramaénya, p. 44 and of Madhva 
(AV). 
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ETHICS 


There is no sign of aversion to the world nor a feverish anxiety to get 
rid of life on earth in the R.V.1 The Vedic people had complete confidence 
in their gods to make their life on earth pleasant and comfortable in every 
way and bestow on them worldly goods, cattle and progeny. They were 
not over-anxious about the ‘‘other world’? and were at peace enough with 
themselves and the world around to pray for a hundred years of life.2 The 
note of pessimism of later Upanisads is still absent. The doctrine of trans- 
migration had not yet become an obsession and consequently there was 
no problem of bondage or a systematic code of Sadhanas. But a certain 
yearning for spiritual knowledge could be detected in texts like wet 4 @¢ 
fara afeerfe (R. V. i, 164, 39, and in R. V. i, 164, 5-6). The attain- 
ment of the world of Yama‘ or of Visnu® sometimes was the recognised 
goal of man. This could be achieved either by pleasing the gods or by 
sacrifices (vii, 48, 3). There was no mention of Bhakti or Jfiana as tech- 
nical aids to salvation. Germs of the Bhakti® doctrine could however be 
detected in the striking expression ““bhdga-bhaktasya’’ met with in R. V. 3, 
24, 5, its accent notwithstanding. But it was only in the Upanisads that 
the nature of God, the world and the souls was fully sought to be elucidated 
and definite places assigned to Bhakti, Jiiana etc.’ The earliest recogni- 
tion of Bhakti is in the Svetasvatara, vi, 23,; though a Khila of the Matharas 
cited by Madhva, refers‘to Bhakti as the sole and only means of salvation.® 
Full-fledged eschatological theories also came to be formulated only during 
the age of the Upanisads; though stray but specific references to the two 
paths of Devayana and Pitryana and to repeated births in this world, are found 
in R. V. 1, 164, 30-31, 38 and in x, 16, 3; 19, 1; 88, 15, etc. 


HEAVEN AND HELL 


There are several passages which lie scattered in the R. V., out of 
which one could piece together a rosy picture of the joys of Heaven and 
gruesome pictures of the horrors of hell. Madhva has naturally drawn 
on these in setting forth his idea of Moksa and of Tamas (Hell). Heaven 


SS a: 


l R.V.i, 1, 6. 

2. Mae WS: MAT. 

3. “The early Vedic Aryans were full of the zest for life. The vitality and affirma- 
tion of life pervading them, are extraordinary.’”’ Jawaharlal Nehru, Discovery of India, p. 78. 

4. wat aaer wad ferme: 

5. R. V. Kh. ix, 113, 1. 

6. H. D. Velankar, in his work in Marathi, ‘Rgvedantil Bhaktimdrga, Poona, 1952, 
admits (p. 70) that the quality and aim of devotion met with in the hymns of the R. V. 
are different and much below the mark associated with the classical Bhakti of later times. 
He has, however, drawn attention to some interesting passages like i, 24, 1; 62, 11 and 


vil, 22, 5, giving touching expression to devotion. _It is curious, however, that he should 
have passed over i, 24, 5. 


7. Ferarqaarqy vara: teat faaasrre’ 1 ‘fata frat’. 
8. afertad auta, afer anata, afarar: ger’ (Mv. B. S. B. iii, 3, 54). 
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is said to be the abode of eternal, unalloyed bliss. There is no support 
in the R. V., for the monistic conception of the released state as one of isola- 
tion, devoid of all company and subject-object consciousness. ‘The authors 
of the hymns do not evince any sympathy with the desire to get rid of all 
action, personal existence and enjoyment, in the life to come. 
he The conception of Hell is equally well-defined in the R. V. It is 
ae known by its proper name. ‘“Naraka’’, with all its horrors and tortures, 
Be is familiar enough in the A. V. xii, 4, 36 and V. S. 30, 5. The impious 
8 enemies of the gods and unbelieving folk ate smashed and annihilated by 
“Indra : caq fawatarafratar aq (x, 99, 3). They are to be eternally 
wi. shut out from the truth : a7 farrear aff pad a: (vii, 21,5). In Rk. V. vii, 
cee 104, we read : “Burn, slay, pierce and hurl down the malefactors into 
"bottomless darkness. Let them boil like cauldron on flames. Punish 
“28 them with your deadly thunderbolt, with your scorching darts. Give 
ee | them over to the lap of Nirrti. Sweep them away with all their offspring. 
“Let them sink without a sound underneath the might of the worlds.’”2 
i Indra is conjured to put down with a heavy hand, the undeserving and 
“the Satanic who get on so well in this life, in spite of their wickedness and 
aspire for Heaven : 


arfrefearqead Fx ATATeeaTT: 

at aeqraqa: (vil, 14, 14). 
He puts down the wicked and the unholy and seldom tolerates their un- 
deserved successes in life : | 

me at Sa aaa eTaGTATA: | 

Usage TAIT UT wed far gat FeaTT 11 (vi, 47, 16). 
Many of these texts have come in handy for Madhva to formulate his theory 
of the tripartite classification of souls and their innate distinction and the 
eternal punishment of the sworn enemies of Theism. R&R. V. vi, 47, 16, 
refers to three kinds of beings : (1) those whom Indra leads on to Heaven; 
(2) those whom he repeatedly drags down; and (3) those whom he keeps 
weltering in the world, thus anticipating, ina remarkable manner, Madhva’s 
theory of Trividhajivas, consisting of Muktiyogya, Tamoyogya and Nitya- 
Samsarins. It is obvious that Hell, like Heaven, was in the R. V. both 
eternal and beginningless.* The “seven hells” of the Vedanta Sitra 








l. qarrarey Alarey Aa: WA ATA | 
7 2a: quamifeera arvad aft (ix, 113, 1): 
* * * 
qa ara frase wa aeter faseqy | 
at A Wa aars aa AMAAd HF (ix, 113, 10). 
Cf. also R.. V. x, 135; AV. ii, 29, 3; JB xiv, 7,1, 32-33. 
2.. Tr. Ranade Creative Period in the History of I. Phil. p. 27. These passages have 
been cited by Trivikrama Panditacarya, in his com. on Madhva’s B. S. B. i, 2, 12. See 
> also §. B. 11, 6, 1; ZB. i, 42, 4. 
Se 3. The expression “gariamt anfa’ is actually to be met with in R. V. vii, 104, 3. 
Does it, however, merely signify ‘supportless’ as in Rk. V.1,116,5a? The Visnurahasya 
puts the argument for eternal hell, thus : 
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iii, 1, 15, and the gruesome accounts of the different hells in the Visnu Purdna 
(ii, 6, 2-5) the Mahabharata (xi, 2, 23-25) and the Garuda Purdna (u, 2, 
3, 3-104) are later developments along the same lines. 


COSMOGONIC THEORIES OF THE VEDAS 


(1) The cosmogonic theories of the Vedas are mostly realistic. 
Several gods like Indra, Varuna and Savitr are spoken of as authors of the 
world. The process of creation is likened to the art of the carpenter or 
the smith; but more often, it is a procreative act : at 4: faa «afaat (x, 
82, 3).1 “The origin of the world is conceived in three different ways, 
as a process of generation, as a process of architecture and as a process of 
sacrificial dismemberment. The notion of building underlies the names 
Tvasta, Visvakarman (all-worker), Dhatr and Vidhatr (ordainer, creator). 
It also underlies the question in x, 81, 4, from what material (Vanam Vrksa) 
the world, conceived as a house, was built. Closely connected with this 
is the conception of the world as a work of creative smith who forges or 
welds together heaven and earth (x, 8], 3 : 72, 3). In these representa- 
tions we have the argument from design in its crudest forms. But the 
dominant conception of the world is as a process of generation. Thus, 
whatever is (Sat) is born, including Heaven and Earth, Sun and Moon 
(x, 90, 13), the four Vedas (90, 9), law and truth (190, 91) the animals 
(90, 10), the gods (72, 15), original matter conceived as Infinite (Aditi, x, 
72, 4) and as primordial watery chaos (121, 9; x, 190, 1 and 90, 5).°72 

In the words of a distinguished historian of Indian philosophy, “‘there 
is no basis for any conception of the unreality of the world, in the hymns 
of the Rg Veda.’’? No doubt, the expression “Maya” occurs; but it merely 
conveys the idea of mysterious power, as when Indra is said to have assumed 
many forms on account of his power : eat aratfa: geet gaa (R. V. vi, 47, 18). 
Maya does certainly signify some kind of power, magical or other, in such 
texts as arafweferqrrd: (vill, 14, 4). According to Macdonell, ‘“‘the 
term signifies occult power, applicable in a good sense to gods and in a bad 
sense to demons. It has an almost exact parallel in the English word 
‘craft’, which, in its old significance meant occult power, magic, skilful- 
ness, and art, on the one hand and deceitful skill, vile, on the other. By 
occult power, Varuna standing in the air, measures out the earth with the 
Sun, as with a measure...... And so, the epithet ‘““Mayi’’, “‘crafty’’, is 
chiefly applied to Varuna among the gods : R. V. vi, 48, 14; vii, 28, 4; 
x, 99, 10; x, 147, 5.4 


TAM HET AAA ATATAT | 
wrt aaa 7 TIada Aa: 1 
—p. 90. ver. 102. Ms. with me. 
I. Which, _ therefore, rules out the material causality of God, according to 
Madhva : Wetec afaqata favarerat wa: (4.V.) | 

2. Griswold, Brahman, A Study, 1900, p. 38. 
3. S. Radhakrishnan, J, Phil., i. p. 103. 
4. Vedic Mythology, p. 24. 
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The Vedic poets were fully imbued with the beauty and majesty 
of creation and had been more or less forced by sheer admiration into the 
consciousness of an All-Powerful Being who could be the author of such 
*. a stupendous handiwork. 
wai fagieda arava (x, 129, 7). 
A sublime wonder was the father of philosophy in this case. The 
variety and magnitude of creation, not to say its reality, points to the excel- 
lence and sovereignty of the Creator. It would appear that we have 
almost the beginnings of the teleological argument here. The reality of 
2; ereation is, of course, an obvious presumption in such an argument. 
= (ii) In this connection, we have to consider the Nasadiya Sukta, 
“&:, which is believed by some to “overcome dualistic metaphysics in a higher 
ae . monism’’.1. The hymn is a rare example of sustained thought, though 
ae Macdonell thinks, “‘it has all the defects of the Indian mind, such as its. 
.° indefiniteness and its tendency to make reasoning depend on mere words’?.2 
» According to another estimate, the hymn “brings out the inadequacies 
<. of our thought-categories to unravel the mysteries of the Universe and 
establishes the Absolute as its ground”.? Sayana has given a Monistic 
interpretation to this Sakta, equating ‘Tamas’? mentioned there, with 
ae the “Maya” of the Advaita. Madhva, in his Tattvoddyota, has disputed 
ae the monistic interpretation and tried to give it a Theistic interpretation. 
oe Without lingering over the exact sense of the opening terms “‘Sat’’ and 
- ‘“‘Asat’’,4 we may note that the spirit of the Siakta is more thetsiic than 
strictly ‘“‘Advaitic’. Tamas is admitted to have exisied (aa 4rd) 
side by side with the One breathing windless by its own power. It is im- 
possible to resist the feeling that this ‘“Tamas’’ is the prototype of the Prakrti 

_of the Jater Samkhya.® There is no room for any illusionism or a colour- 
less monism in all this. 

The creative process is no doubt taken to start ‘automatically’ out 
of the desire of the One. But that does not mean the denial of a pre-exis- 
tent matter : Yama dsit. The One sets the Other in motion by the sheer 
power of its will (Kama) and the latter unfolds itself. This will is spon- 
taneous in that it is unconditioned by anything in the nature of the other. 
It is im this sense that the creative process itself is “‘automatic’’. And when 
the hymn goes on to say that the One breathed windless, by itself by its own 
power (quar), there certainly is the implication that the ‘“‘other’’ i.e. 
“Tamas”, lacked such power of self-driven activity. We have here the 








1. §S. Radhakrishnan, J. Phil., i. p. 103. 

2. History of Sanskrit Literature, p. 137. 

3. S. Radhakrishnan, J. Phil. i. p. 101. 

4. The Brh. Up. ii, 3, 2, 3 gives them a technical sense of “marta” and “‘amiarta”’ 
which is followed by Madhva. See also ; UW qtaet <tfraa: aeaeaad A Aq | (Prasna Up. 
ti. 5) and Samkara thereon : a TAAATATA | 

3. Keith, Religion and Philosophy of the Vedas, HOS, 32, p. 533. Cf. also the 
reference to the seven seeds of creation in i. 164, 36 which remind us of the seven evolutes 
of Prakrti in Sarnkhya. 
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germ of the idea of ‘Svatantra’ as the highest Real. If the very existence 

of a second principle were unacceptable to the poet, he would have worded 

the concluding line accordingly as qearatera fe a ara instead of as qaererta 

qt: feaata. This additional term “Para”, suggests that what is sought 

to be denied is not the merest existence of an “‘other’’ beside the One, but 

the existence of anything “‘above”’ or “‘higher’”’ than that One, i.e. to say 

“independent” of it. This force of *‘Para”’ could be easily seen in a parallel 

passage of the Gitd : wa: Teat aratefaafer (vii, 7). We have already seen 

that the existence of ““Tamas’’ as a- principle has been conceded in the’ 
hymn. On the whole, the Stkta seems to establish that the Supreme is 

the One independent Real and that matter is dependent. The words of 
B. S. aeatearaeeq (ii, 1, 16) seem to embody the same idea. 

There is thus no possibility of a ‘“Vivartavada’’, in thist or any other 
Sukta of the Rg Veda. It is equally misleading to see in Ekam sad viprd.. 
R. V. i, 164, 46, any germs of a philosophical monism, as. Radhakrishnan 
does (I. Phil. i, p. 94). For, as Kunhan Raja rightly points out, “the 
context is about the gods known by different names and not about the 
reality of the Universe’? (Asya Vadmasya Hymn, introd. p. xxxv). The 
acceptance of the two categories of ‘““Tamas” and ‘‘the one’’ (tad ekam) 
would seem to lead up legitimately to “‘Prakrtyupadana” and ‘‘]évara- 
nimittakarana”’ theories. Prof. Ranade’s remark,’ that “in the descrip- 
tion of how things stood before creation, we get perhaps, the earliest germs 
of what later developed into the Parinamavada or doctrine of evolution’’, 
comes as a partial confirmation of this. In any case, it would not be cor- 
rect to interpret the passage as establishing that “‘the Absolute Reality 
which is not characterizable as “‘Sat’”’ or “‘Asat’’, (existent or non-existent), 
is at the back of the world’”’.* For, the opening lines “ataatatt 
aeaiq’ in which such negatives are employed, have no reference to the 
Absolute reality ‘“‘which is at the back of the world’’, but to the 
world itself and its constituent elements like Rajas, vyoman etc. The Abso- 
lute reality itself must indeed be characterizable as “‘Sat’? and has been 
so characterized, not only in the very act of describing it as an “Absolute 
Reality” but also in the text : qweneraare: feaara and elsewhere : acaT at 
qaqn Ua wat 1 Wel al aeHy a | ata aletaay ardtq It would be 
“sham profundity’’, as one European critic puts it, to deny even reality 
or existence to the Absolute. That would throw the Absolute straight 
into the arms of the ‘“‘Anirvacaniya’’, as has been rightly pointed 
out by Madhva. Ifthe residual Absolute, were niether Sat nor Asat, it would 
turn out to be Anirvacaniya, i.e., “‘mithya’’, a position which the Indian 
Monist could ill afford to concede. 

We may, therefore, conclude that the reality of the world was taken 
for granted in the Mantras and that there was no need to establish it with 


1. The Sikta speaks of “kama” as the seed of creation. No “vivarta’’ is brought 
about by the deliberate “wish” of the substrate. 

2. Op. ett. u, 24. 

3. Op. cit. i, 101. 
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special arguments or emphasis. It is impossible to evade the spirit of 
realism that pervades a host of texts like the following :1 


ufeaha acafaq (x, 55, 6) fart awa (ii, 24, 12). 

T UGT Agel Aelia aeat aaer Femtfs (11, 15, 1). 

eat ofadt (x, 173, 4.) qareta: at wer we (vi. 87, 6). 
eLarg avg ferfaq fetart..... (vii. 88, 7). 


Some of the above have naturally been cited by Madhva. They may not 
all of them have been uttered with any conscious or deliberate intention to 
emphasize the reality of the world; but they speak volumes in favour of 
an undying and universal faith in a realistic world. Such casual and 
unintentional testimony is all the more valuable and convincing. 


BRAHMANAS AND ARANYAKAS 


(1) During the period of the Brahmanas, the science of sacrifice 
and the institution of priesthood gained dominance and as the interest 
was mainly sacrificial, no significant advance in higher religion or meta- 
physics had been made. 

But the urge for speculation could not be stifled altogether, sacrifice 
or no sacrifice. A sense of dissatisfaction with the routine of study and 
sacrifice was in the air : agacreedt fagtat aaa: preva ag: frat arAedeqrag 
fewat at aemmag eft: (A. A. III. 2-3). Though the Brahmanas did not 
plunge directly into speculative waters, they paved the way for it to some 
extent, by their mystic approach to the details of the sacrifice. They 
assumed a mystic correspondence between things and resorted frequently 
to fanciful etymology in search of such correspondence. Logical and 
scientific thought is based on scrutiny of facts of experience, noting diffe- 
rences and avoiding false or facile generalisations. But the early stages of 
Vedic thought abound in crude and sweeping generalisations based on 
insufficient and often specious data, slurring cover points of difference and 
ending in identifications bold and bald. ‘We see in them symbolism 
gone mad. Everything is equated with everything else. They illustrate 
the fact that ritualism thrives on symbolism. Still, the wild and incoherent 
identifications of the Brahmanas, indicate at least the general trend and 
direction of Indian speculation’’.2 ‘“The religion of the Brahmanas became 
overloaded with symbolic subtleties. Every act done, every syllable uttered 
at.a ceremony was important”? (Radhakrishnan, J. Phil., i, p. 125). But 
by widening the scope of Polytheism, they were making a steady, if also 
unconscious, approach to the great truth of everything in the world being 
permeated by one uniform divine principle. Their innate desire to see 
correspondences even where they were hidden from profane eyes, and 
through them to bridge the gulf between the varying data of sense 


l. R. V. i, 67, 5; 70, 8; 129, 7; 190, 3; ii, 6, 32; iv, 17, 5; v, 45, 7; 73, 9; 
viii, 2, 37; 62, 12; vi, 67, 10; vii, 60, 2; ix, 62, 5. 
2. Griswold, op. cit., p. 37. 
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perception and the requirements of the religious consciousness raises them 
above the level of wooden sacrificialism with which they are so widely, but 
uncharitably, identified. The value of these new approaches was soon to be 
realised in the Aryanyakas, which probably under the impact of strong 
opposition to the basic sacrificial cult of the Brahmanas, tended to lead the 
course of speculation more and more into mystic and meditative channels 
and finally ended by replacing their objective and concrete sacrificialism 
by an abstract and symbolic one. Dim and distant echoes of these new 
ideas are to be found in the Brahmanas themselves. 

‘Thought was the ladle; intelligence the ghee, speech the altar, 
study the grass, insight the fire, knowledge the priest who enkindles, breath 
the oblation, chanting the Adhvaryu, Vacaspati the Hotr and mind the 
Upavaktr’’! (Azt. Br. V, 25.). Here, we see the Brahmana sacrificialism 
already tending towards the path of symbolic sacrifice and meditation 
which were soon to become the regular feature of the Aranyakas and par- 
tially also of the Upanisads. Small wonder, then, that the first chapter 
of the second Aranyaka of the Aitareya, should begin with the memorable 


words : UW Gear oy wade | ‘He is the way, He is the Karma” and 
later on observe, wat @a agar aewaa dmiaa.... (A. A III. 2, 3), which 


recall the words of the Bible : “I am the way, and the Truth and the Life’’ 
(John, xu, 25). There is a movement in all this from naive pluralism to 
higher Monotheism that is as yet undefined and which may be taken to 
reach its fulfilment in the Antaryami Brahmana of the Brhaddranyaka. 

(ii) The Aranyakas were, by their very nature, treatises meant for 
study in the seclusion of forests,2 and were cast in a mystic mould. Alle- 
gorical interpretation of sacrifices, symbolism, fanciful etymologies* of 
names for purposes of meditation, were the rule in them. A revolt against 
the concrete sacrificialism of the Braéhmanas had already been set on foot. 
It must be said to the credit of the Aranyakas that they succeeded in giving 
a spiritual turn to the prevailing mysticism and symbolism of the Brdh- 
manas. Attention, as a result, was shifted from the sacrifices per se to the 
Supreme Being who was upheld as the centre of all sacrifice and goal of 


human effort. One or two instances of this far-reaching transformation in 
outlook may be noted : 


q. Ut elt seat nee aaa, Urata. Ua Head SAIN TATA 
fafa uct ara, weraraRra UAeaATTEY. . aay qaetaie secre” (A. A. iii, 2, 3). 


2. caer 4 fagiat ava: aradat arg: frat aaredearne feast aq aearae safe i 
(zbid. iii, 2, 6). 
3. apart Ta ata afereat afa fara 
ad a aq fara afeafa ? (R. V. i, 164, 39). 
The old doctrine of “Ekam sad vipra bahudha vadanti’’, was still further 
extended and harnessed to the spiritual mysticism of the day by attuning 


1. Tr. Ranade, Constructive Survey of I. Phil., ii, p. 51. 
2 aNd (Suregvara, Brhadvarttika). 


3. Chan. Up. vii, 5, 1-2; Brh. Up. 1, 1, 1; “We are _ asked to meditate on the 
horse-sacrifice’”” Radhakrishnan, J. Phil., i, 148. 
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everything to God : ad dar ad ae uta anefa: sorea seta feed i 
(A. A. ii, 2, 2). The erratic etymologies of Brahmanas also, were given a 
similar turn and the pursuit of the Brahman through all forms of worship 
and meditation, came to be recognised. In an age of suspicion and distrust 
of the aboriginal non-Aryan?, a mystic garb was deliberately given to the 
utterances of the Aranyakas, in order to have the truths confined to the 
select few. ‘‘For the gods love the indirect mode of exposition and hate 
‘the direct’. These elaborate precautions taken to keep the esoteric 
‘truths closely guarded, were evidently the beginnings of the doctrine of 
*‘Adhikara’’, of later times. 





1. This text has been fully utilised by Madhva in favor of his far-reaching appli- 
cation of the — of Sarvasabda-samanvaya, in Brahman. 


2. fans + Tea ToT AT Matarésgaten 
TAMAS AAAAT FT AT Ta AeTe Afe Fer i 
a (Khilafruti, Yaska, Nirukta). 
In A. B. XXXII. 6, the Andhfas are included among Non-Aryan Dasyus. 


3. oerafrat xa fe tar: seaefee: (4. 4. II, 4, 3). 
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CHAPTER III 
EARLY UPANISADS 


(1) THE historical traces of the intimate connection between the 
Aranyakas and the Upanisads, would show how naturally should the air of 
mysticism, secrecy and symbolism that pervaded the former, have passed 
on to their logical and chronological successors : the Upanisads. The latter 
interpret the sacrifices and allegorize them. In some passages, we are 
asked to meditate on the horse-sacrifice. This is as good as performing 
one. Such meditation helps one to realise the inner purpose of sacrifice. 
The detailed description of the ‘kind of plank, the nature of the wood and 
references to the number of bricks, their kind and manner of arrangement 
(ar sear aradtat war at Katha) show that they were not yet indifferent 
to sacrifices. But, while adhering to their forms, they try to improve and 
refine their spirit. Sacrifices are necessary at a certain stage. 
But they alone will not do. They have to be harnessed to the soul-sense : 
aad aaraaaa aaron fafafanfa aaa.... (Brh. Up. iv, 4, 22). Else, they 
would prove to be frail boats across the ocean of Samsara : cat Wd Heat 
are: | ( Mund. 1, 2, 7). The theme of the Upanisads, is thus 
Jiiana. They condemn the narrow view which 1s responsible for the 
performance of rites and sacrifices with the sole object of getting large 
returns of outward good in this or another life. They set themselves reso- 
lutely against the mechanical conception of Dharma and Karma of the 
Brahmanas. But they are not explicit about “work as worship of God”’, 
though the idea may be traced to [fa Up. i. © 


(ii) We find in the Upanisads a steady advance on the Vedic and 
Brahmana conception of future life. While the Brahmanas allowed for 
future life only in the next world, the Upanisads extended it to this world 
also. 


While the Mantras merely sang the glories of the gods and the Brah- 
manas elaborated the sacrifices whereby to please them, and the Aranyakas 
meditated on their deeper significance, the Upanisads turned attention to 
the actual problems of religion and philosophy and questions of the inter- 
relation of the data of life here with the life beyond, the nature and limita- 
tions of personality, of the ultumate destiny of man, his relation to the world 
of experience, the status of the gods and the necessity for assuming a Tran- 
scend ental Principle underlying all phenomena and its relationship to the 
embodied spirit. 


(ii) While the method of treatment was laudatory in the’: Mantras 
and mandatory in the Brahmanas, here, in the Upanisads, the mystic 
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method of the Aranyakas was blended? with the illustrative.1 Metaphy- 
sical discussions were couched in highly elusive terminology? with a good 
deal of apparent contradiction between the opening and the ending,? bet- 
ween the crisp, sententious conclusions and the loose, roundabout premises, 
arguments and analogies leading to them. This may be seen to be the 
case with most of the texts at issue, later, between Monism and Dualism. 
(iv) While the Mantras and the Braéhmanas dealt with God as an 
external Being, the Aranyakas turned attention to the immanent aspect of 
the Deity. The sources of man’s spiritual insight are twofold—the objective 
and the subjective, the wonders of the world without and the light of the 
inner self. In the Vedas, the vast order and movement of nature engages 
attention. In the Upanisads, we turn to explore the depths of the inner 
world (Katha Up. iv, 1). From the outward physical facts attention is now 
shifted to the inner immortal self. Thus, it becomes an established fact 
in the Upanisads, to treat of the God in man. Hence the name ‘‘Adhyatma 
Vidya’’,4 given to them. With this shifting of emphasis from the outer 
to the inner world, came the birth of true philosophy. The idea of a 
central power behind the Universe, had already been reached in the Sam- 
hitas. But it had remained at the outer level of a power behind the gods : 
wea wat a famafa 2a (7. A. iii, 11,5). It had not yet been extended 
to the whole of reality. This the Upanisads undertook to do : taareifad aay | 
(Chan. Up.). This naturally led to a philosophical inquiry into the 
human personality in relation to the Deity, etc., on the one hand and 
the formulation of definite theories of creation and of the life and destiny 
of man and his relation to his world of action and enjoyment, on the other. 
The Upanisads assume two spiritual principles : the individual] and 
the Universal : the Atman and Brahman, the psychic and the cosmic. 
By a vigorous application of the method of psychological elimination, they 
try to separate,® the twin principles from all that is impermanent and cor- 
poreal and ascribe to them such exalted attributes as reality, knowledge 
and bliss. Metaphysical systems are to be based on the data of psychological 


I. ‘When the problem of the coexistence of plurality and unity is taken up, the 
Upanisads speak in the language of similes and symbols but do not give any definite answer.” 
Radhakrishnan, J. Phil. i, 183. ‘Their weakness lies in the fact that their philosophical 
synthesis is achieved not so much by explicit reason as by intuition” (op. cit. p. 264). 

2. “Even here, it is not unusual to find things equated with and identified with one 
another on mere syllabic similarities and other fanciful analogies of one sort or another” 
Ranade, I. Phil. ii, p. 144. 

3. “The method of argumentation also, can hardly be called philosophical. Even 
in one of the best instances of sustained argumentation (Chan. vi) there is, at the best, a 
mere piling up of similes one over the other’’ (ibid. p. 144) ‘‘There are many inconsistencies 
and contradictions that largely impede the progress of the argument, and far-fetched 
analogies (p. 141), “We meet with fanciful word-plays, ritualistic conceits and thread- 
bare symbolizing” (ibid). | 

4. Cf. afrtat (Pan. 1. 4, 97). 

9. “They arrive at the ground of all things by stripping off the self veil after veil of 
contingency.”’ Radhakrishnan, J. Phil. i, 388. 
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sciences also. Western metaphysics is one-sided in that its attention 
is confined to the waking state alone. Indian thought, on the other hand, 
undertakes a synthetic survey of the modifications of the waking, dream 
and dreamless states. As a result of such an investigation of the three 
states (Avasthatraya), the essence of the individual is claimed to be that 
which persists in and through the changes —- the residuum or common factor 
of all the states of waking, dream, dreamless sleep, death, .re-birth and re- 
lease. Hence the discussion of these stages in the Upanisads and in the Brahma- 
sitras, where by a deeper inquiry into the conditions of these states, the 
dependence of the individual on the Supreme is established (B. S. ii, 2, 1-7). 

(v) Consistent with their high philosophical purpose, the Upanisads 
try not only to derive the world of matter and souls from Brahman, but also 
to trace it back.to it.1 But their theories in these respects are not at all set 
out with any clearness. Nor are the isolated and often apparently con- 
tradictory and conflicting statements worked out into a coherent system. 
Not being the productions of a single author or of the same age, they con- 
tain matter of manifold variety and order of excellence. They disclose 
no philosophical synthesis as such. ‘So numerous are their suggestions 
of truth and so varied their guesses at God, that almost anybody may seek 
in them what he wants and find what he seeks.’’? It is, therefore, difficult 
to reduce them to a definite system of thought. 

Indian commentators pledged to the belief in the infallibility of the 
Scriptures, have, naturally, assumed that the Upanisads have but one 
system to propound, one doctrine to teach. On this assumption, they 
have proceeded to unify the divergent and often hopelessly irreconcilable 
utterances of the Upanisads into a single system. The Advaita of Sarn- 
kara, the Visistadvaita of Ramanuja and the Dvaita of Madhva, are all 
the outcome of such attempts. Each one takes his stand on texts or groups 
of texts that appear to him to represent and agree with the truth arrived 
at by him after deep independent reflection on the problems of philosophy, 
—— the question of the degree and extent of spiritual satisfyingness, and the 
logico-metaphysical finality of one or more of the primary data of experi- 
ence, in all their completeness — the Ego, Matter and God, — and the 
degree of philosophical prominence to be assigned to one or more 
of them, in any balanced metaphysical theory. Each one starts with a pre- 
established outline before him arrived at by intensive thinking and cor- 
relates the various groups of texts so as to fit in with such an outline. Each 
one takes his stand on texts which appear to him to represent the highest 
truth (arrived at on grounds of independent ratiocination and a general 
view of the texts)? and these he tries to harmonise with those less favorable 


l. Gf. qyetfa yet arerera (Chrtasakia) 


qaaeataatamtea | (Taztt. Up.) 
2. Radhakrishnan, J. Phil., 1, p. 140. 
3. “The Indian thinkers first arrive at a system of consistent doctrine and then look 


about for texts of an earlier age to support their position. They either force them into such 
support or ingeniously explain them away” (op. cit., i, 130). 
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to his position and explain (away) the rest which go against his views. in 
adopting such a procedure, the Indian commentators have shown themselves to be 
makers of ‘‘Moksa-Sastra’’ rather than strict historical interpreters of Indian philo- 
sophy. 

(vi) The possibilities of arriving at the true and original philo- 
sophy ‘of the Upanisads, by a process of historical criticism has been debat- 
ed by scholars. Some have wondered if it would be possible to show that 
one view in them is fundamental and that all others are derived from it by 
a process of development or degradation. Others have attempted to 
discover sufficient data for the construction of a theory of historical deve- 
lopment of thought by which each successive stage of thought could be 
explained as the “‘outworking”’ of the ideas contained in the one that went 
before it. The greatest impediment to such speculative endeavours is the 
absence of a reliable chronology for the Upanisads. The methods of literary 
criticism may give us some sort of a tentative chronology. The relative 
order of some of the Upanisads may be fixed thereby; but the question of 
earlier and later strata of thought in one and the same Upanisad and the 
problem of the stratification of the texts as we now have them, are all too 
vague and unsettled to admit of any definite theory of the philosophical 
evolution of ideas being formulated authoritatively. Deussen pitched upon 
the “uncompromising idealism’? of Yajfiavalkya as the normal view of Upa- 
nisadic philosophy from which all differing views represent a departure 
and decline, — a steady falling off in course of time, due no doubt to the 
‘interference of religious prejudice’ with the genuine spirit of philosophic 
speculation ! He has, no doubt, cleverly argued his thesis and shown the 
process of gradual decline of thought by which the Pantheistic, Cosmo- 
gonic, Theistic, Atheistic and Deistic views followed in the wake of one 
another. But apart from the glamour and attractiveness of the theory, 
there are serious difficulties in the way of its acceptance. There is much 
in the earlier parts of the Chadndogya and Brhaddranyaka, which goes against 
the grain of his theory. The plea that it has all been put there with a special 
pedagogic purpose,! viz. to prepare the learner for the doctrine of the One 
Atman, sounds artificial and partisan. That is not all. The most abs- 
truse and the highest theory of monistic idealism is placed at the beginning 
and the relatively imperfect views are considered subsequent to it-! This 
is a strange reversal of both the intellectual and the historical order of 
thought as we understand it. Moreover, granting that Monism is the 
norm of the Upanisads, it is strange that we should have really no evidence 
of the steps by which the highest insight was obtained. It would be bad 
enough if the cart were put before the horse; but worse still, if it should, 
as in this case, be made to draw itself! It would be futile to take shelter 
under the theory of “Ksatriya origin” of Upanisadic monism, in order to 
escape this difficulty. Such an assumption is disproved by the continuity 


1. Cf. the Advaitic device : 
‘ATU aaa FIST Wyse’ | 
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of thought of the Upanisads with that of the Brahmanas and Aranyakas. Lastly, 
there is hardly any hint in the passages which develop the ‘Pantheistic 
view that they are a falling off from the original idealistic creed. 

Deussen’s theory, morever, does scant justice to the prevailing Theism 
of the earlier periods by coolly ignoring it as if it were of no account. It 
is very strange also, that the same Yajfiavalkya is credited with the “‘Antar- 
yami Brahmana”’ which is the bedrock of Theism. It appears, on the 
contrary, that the language of uncompromising ‘idealism is only occasionally 
to be met with and does not warrant the assumption of its being the 
“normal view” of the Upanisads. It was at best a “‘novelty” and felt as 
such, as could be gathered from the kind of expressions used : ¥etedar- 
afara (Brh. Up.) sa warewasent aarqd. (Chan.) aenafrraefata (Brh. v, 5, 4) 

In the light of the great Theistic orientation undertaken by the 
Svetafvatara, the more reasonable hypothesis would be to assume that 
Theism was the normal view of the Upanisads and the natural and logical 
development of Vedic ‘polytheism’.! The idealism of the Upanisads could 
be regarded as an esoteric presentation of the Immanence and Transcen- 
dence of the Deity, in arresting terms.2, As Kunhan Raja says, ‘“The 
Upanisads are more attempts to preserve and understand an ancient tradi- 
tion, than a new illumination” (Asya Vamasya Hymn. xxx1x). Such an inter- 
pretation alone would be consistent with the widely accepted historical 
and interpretational traditions of the various strata of religious and philo- 
sophical literature now available to us.* It would be clearly unhistorical 
to ignore the natural order of growth in favour of a fanciful theory dictated 
by a fashionable regard for certain types of idealistic and illusionistic theo- 
ries pushed into prominence by a set of commentators on the Vedanta 
influenced by the idealism of the Buddhists, under a complacent notion of 
Monism being the only rational world-view. 

(vii) The Upanisads agree in making Brahman the ultimate source 
of the world of matter and souls. Brahman is the “Jagadyoni.’? But 
considering the variety of their theories on the subject, it is difficult to 
determine in what precise sense it 1s So. 

(1) There are passages which tend to make It the sole and whole 
explanation of the Universe, its efficient (nimitta) as well as material (upddana) 
cause : 


TIT Aa: Fea rentany awrercedtadte fara (Mund i. 1. 7). 
wa afead wer aswettafa (Chan. in. 14. 1). 

ataa ag eat wade (zbzd. vi. 2, 3). 

e¢ wal (Brh. II, 4, 6). 


1. Cf. qguveqrazarfea aaret (Madhva G. B.). 


2. Cf. qaaitenita wetarrema afedaaa, adgaamdtfarataafraasfarard 
walerHedd Teypey areata | 
(NS p. 124) 


3. Cf. areraraqaeafa gaa caf aaa: | (Mbh. XII. 323, 56). 
farayad ges: afexaaqsitafa  (Purusasiikta). 
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which form the basis of the “‘Abhinna-nimittopddadnavdda’’ or the Brahma- 
parinamavada of the Vrttikara, Bhaskara, etc. 

(2) There are again traces of another view that Matter. exists from 
eternity, which God fashions but does not create. This is characteristic 
of the Epic Sarmkhya and is adopted by the Sesvara-Samkhya of Patajfijali. 

(3) It is sometimes admitted, by implication, that God creates 
the Universe out of nothing as it were : 


qeal eeaa aredraar 4 aaa (Taitt. ii, 7). 
repeat atary mifamq (Taitt. ii, 6). 
or (A. A. ii, 4, 1). 
faz fasaama arate (Brh. i, 2). 
ac eatins coke hotell aa (1... An x: a 1): 


This corresponds to the Christian viewpoint which does not seem to have 
been paralleled in any of the Indian schools. 

(4) There is a fourth view that both Matter and Souls coexist with 
God though always dependent upon Him : 


aaa fasacamisad amafa * ** a annie fac 

meararaa anata (Brh. ii, 7, 13-14). 

req cand Tata fazaaitt: (Suet. v, 5). 

qrexiva aaraferaaa: (2bzd.). 

aat arast garitat (op. cit. 1, 9). 

The act of creation, on this view, would be an emanatory process 
of-making manifest what is unmanifest, the endowing of matter and souls 
with name and form by the Deity : 


at SaATTAT arataee amet earacattyt (Chan. Up. vi, 3). 
It was this view that was destined to attain considerable popularity in the 
Epics and Purdanas,! the Pafcaratra,? and the Giitd,3 and became the basis of 
the Vigistadvaita of Ramanuja and the Dvaita of Madhva. It avoids the 
irrationality of assuming that God alone was, once upon a time,‘ and that at 
a certain point in His history; He brought matter and souls into existence 
de novo and ex nihilo. Instead of making God cause antecedent in time to 
the world, it looks upon its actualisation as the result of the expression of 
the Divine Will, a sort of self-limitation which provides sufficient check 





1. spfa get aa sfaeary aera: | 
Sava ANT ATH VAATETAY 1 (Visnu. i, 2, 29). 
2. See passage from Paramasamhitd (ii, 18-19) q. Sribhdsya ii, 2, 44. 
3. waft get da fazaaret sarate | 
arat wer Agathe stove: frat 
Wa area afer TT HTT 
4. ‘This defect of Creationistic theory lurks even behind the Absolutistic view. We 
cannot ask how the relationless Brahman is related to the world. The presumption is that 


the world of relations does not in any way affect the nature of the Brahman. The world 
is not an-essential factor in the existence of the Brahman’ (Radhakrishnan, i, 184). 
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against a ‘‘Dualism’’, in that Matter and souls are ex hypothest dependent 
upon Haim.1 

(viii) The Upanisads generally assume that ‘creation’, on the 
whole, is a real process, in whatever way it may be effected. The entry of 
the Creator into His creation, is also frequently referred to : amqveat 
aaratfanq (Taitt. ii, 6, Brh. Up. i, 4 and Chan. vi, 2. Proofs are afforded 
of His presence in the creature (Maztr. Up. ii, 6; Brh. Up. v, 9). 

There are, however, passages which give room for the later doctrine 
of Illusion (mayavada) : 

wenatfadaay (Chan. vi, 2, 1) ae arafer fata ( (Brh. iv, 4, 19). 

areren stqat: (VS. xvii, 31) ada wa ges: (Brh. iv, 3, 15). 

aaa wer (iv, 5, 19) afateta acay (Chan. iv, 1, 4). 

“But the Indian doctrine of the identity of cause and effect would 
seem to be against the conjecture of unreality of creation. Passages like 
Psalm xxxiii, 6; 9, suggest primarily the lack of the effort with which 
God creates.’”* 

That is why Radhakrishnan repudiates “the popular view which 
identifies the Upanisadic doctrine with an abstract monism which reduces 
the rich life of this world to an empty dream’’.? It is taken to be the inten- 
tion of the Upanisadic Monism to make the Absolute, ‘‘a unity with a differ- 
encet or a concrete dynamic spirit. We then reach the self and the not- 
self which interact and develop the whole Universe. Self-expression thus 
becomes the essence of the Absolute’’.5 

(ix) As regards the goal of human effort, the Upanisads agree that 
it is a return to the Absolute. Release is riddance of the cycle of births 
and deaths and attainment of communion with the Divine : wa sre 
faomsafery: (Katha, u, 3, 18). But there is as mach vagueness and 
conflict in their statement of the nature of the goal as there is in the starting 
point. 

There are texts which represent the highest stage in monistic parlance 
and there are others which presuppose a frank dualism in release. There 
are positive accounts of the state of release from a purely ‘“A-dvaitic”’ 
point of view, as well as negative ones from the same standpoint. There 
are dualistic accounts which demand the survival of the human personality 
side by side with the Supreme and which also invest the former with an 
amount of godliness almost equal to that of the Supreme. There are 


1. Cf. wet He FT areTRT aural Sq UT Fy | 
qeMaad: ata tT aft GETAAT Wi (Bhag. ji, 10, 12). 

2. Of. ‘anatferseatfecatq’ (gq. by Madhva). See Sarmkara BSB. i, 1,3; ii, 1, 33. 

3. Radhakrishnan, J. Phil. i, 186. 

4. Ibid. p. 186. | 

9. It would be impossible on this view, to hold Brahman to be absolutely ‘“Nir- 
visesa”’ or aspectless as Sarhkara would have it. The idea of both unity and diversity being 
real and true ( TAP TTATS ) is sternly repudiated by Sarmmkara (under B.S. ii. 1. 14). 


Contrast the plea for ‘integral idealism’ by N. G. Damle, Contemporary Ind. Phil., 1952, 
pp. 188-9. 
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pictures of Moksa drawn in frankly “sensuous” colors, depicting the 
various super-mundane enjoyments which are possible for the released. 
And, lastly, there are texts which carry this dualism to its logical limit and 
place certain irrevocable limitations on the freedom and sovereignty of 
the released and subject them to the sway of God : 

I, ae aa wera wafa | (Mund. iii, 2, 9). 
aa at ale: w: Mie UHcraqrerd: (/fa. 7). 
qesert ad waraafer 1 (Mund iii, 2, 7). 
aq aan: dat waa i (Pragna, iv, 10). 

TA AT: VACATAT: Aaa Testa araed faze - 

qar faara qerava faa fata: (Mund. i, 2, 8). 

The above seem to imply that there is no sense of individuality and hence 
ne possibility of action in Moksa. 

II. 1. aa fe dafaa wate (Brh. i, 5, 15). 

2. wa areata araeanifa (Chan. vi, 24, 1). 
3. ase aatter (Brh. 1, 4, 12). 
4. Brhaddranyaka ui, 8, 11. 

These would appear to insist that on attaining release, the Mukta 
rests in the contemplation of his own bliss and reality and has no thought 
for any others : = afefer sfafeea: 1 (Chan. vii, 24, 1). There is no 
object-consciousness. But the subject-consciousness is not denied : 


re oN 


qTarartvarade waredtia 1 (Brh. i, 4, 10). 
ae fast warneraary (Taztt. ii, 10, 6). 
afar ar ata adietrrat (Brh. iv, 5, 14). 


“The non-conscious condition of the self is not also bereft of the 
power to know; only, there is nothing other than his own self that can be 
known. Hence, we say : he does not know. Knowledge there is indeed; 
for, knowing is inseparable from the knower because he is imperishable 
and because it is the very nature of the knower to know; but there is no 
second, nothing else different from him which he could know. Some sort 
of Transcendental consciousness seems to be implied in the paradoxical 
statement that when in that condition, he does not know, yet he is knowing. 
Here, the soul is its own object or better, there is no distinction there, bet- 
ween subject and object, because the soul is like the Ocean, single and all- 
embracing’? (Griswold op. cit., p. 54).. Madhva, however, interprets 
Yajfiavalkya’s dictum 4a ¥ waurdarTaq’’ as a reductio ad absurdum intended 
to establish the survival of individual consciousness and subject-object 
relation in Moksa. See my ‘Yajfiavalkyan Fiction’, A Critique, (7. A. B. 
M. M. 56). 


IIT, freat: oot averifa (Mund. ui, 1, 3). 

aiseqt aatHrarag Te =(Laztt. u, 1, 1). 

UAT WTAE Ve alg (2b7d. 3, 10, 5). 

Chan. Up. vii, 12, 3 and vui, 5, 3. 
3 SS vil, 2, 1-10. 

Kausitaki Up. 1, 3-4 -— 


IV. 


wh = woh = 
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“In this world are the great lake Ara, the ageless river Viraja, the 
tree Illya, the station called Salajya and the unassailable place called Apa- 
rajita, with Indra and Prajapati as its door-keepers. There is further the 
audience hall of Brahman called Vibhu. Here the various nymphs are 
engaged in weaving garlands of flowers. Five hundred nymphs approach 
the released and receive him in advance, a hundred with fruits, another 
hundred with perfumes, a third batch with gorgeous apparel and the last 
with garlands. They adorn him with ornaments. He moves on, crosses 
the Ara and the Viraja and sinks all the opposites of good and bad. He 
moves on through Illya, Salayya and Apardajita and ultimately reaches 
the place of Brahman and is received by him.” 

In the passages of groups III and IV, the survival of the human 
personality is definitely assumed. However much the soul of man may 
resemble God in its spiritual excellence, it stands to reason that a certain 
amount of disparity must still exist between the two, having regard, at any 
rate, to the status of the individual before release and the peculiarities of the 
two, viz. the Nityamuktatva of God and the “‘once-baddhatva’’ of the soul 
of man. Logic cannot reconcile itself to the position that the Supreme 
shall engage Itself in creation without some kind of bliss arising from it : 
aaetena afeanit anft sraet (Taitt. Up. 3, 6), over and above the 
released souls which do nothing of the kind : aTg@urrearyq (B.S. iv, 4, 17). 

The idea must have been prevalent then, that notwithstanding the 
amount of “‘equality”’, in many respects between the two, the Jiva was in 
some measure, still inferior and subject to the Lord, even in the state of 
release. ‘This is unmistakably implied in at least one passage : zarqa- 
cama: (T. A. iii, 12, 1) which receives enthusiastic iteration in subsequent 
literature! aq va arrenfacfa: | wreararasig (B. S. iv. 4,9; 17). It is from 
these and other texts that Madhva draws support for his distinctive view 
of Moksa, after giving suitable explanations for the eulogistic and other 
texts from Groups I and II. 

The distinction of the human personality from the divine is accepted 
both in the state of dream and dreamless sleep : 


aard wriftared walt darqrafe | 

Hered fryer Acar aret a waft uu (Katha u, 1, 4). 

CAAT MTA: Garatrareete 

mrraa gattr ear (Brh. Up. iv, 3, 12). 

Tas FoR: THAT Baler: (ibid. Iv, 3, 21). 
and in the state of exit: | 

QaAg WNIT SAT MAA Araves Soasenfs pond iv, 3, 35). 
and in release: sariatsets: (Art. Up.) vafery.... sfassi fara ar aise 
eae wer faaty a fawfs (Taiti. ii, 7-9). 


avait farxsts ( (Kapha, i, 3, 18). 
ae 2 a aaa (Mund. iii, i: 2). 


l. anrfaqeyr faa gear MAIMTET aera: (Brahmdanda Purana, iil, 2, 81). 
ART TAT oer 1 (Moh:). 
Seu wadtisra staae: 1 (Abh.). 
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On the physical plane itself, the Upanisads do keep the individual and the 
Supreme clear from each other. The otherness of the human soul from 
God and its dependence upon Him, are clearly recognised : 

Et GIT AGA TATA AA sat Teacasied | } 

qwarey: fire catefa sarracaishrarasitia it 

wart qa gent farsa wrafe qe: | (Mund. ii, 1, 1-2). 


The need for worshipping the Deity and earning Its grace are beginning 
to be recognised : 


mt eraratatad afarad (Mund. 1, 2, 3). 

ar oat ysatrat: ([fa, 1). 

Ue Us areay aaa a aaa aaa stadt (Kausitaki iii, 9). 
WAaT FS AT TI: TTT ATCA 

faqyet ad cart | (Katha, u, 2, 23). 

aTarated faygaca: (Mund. iii, 1, 8). 

wal deat at facarfa araty (Katha. ii, 2, 13). 
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CHAPTER IV 
LATER UPANISADS AND SVETASVATARA 


(1) THE period of the major Upanisads was essentially a creative one. 
The various thought-currents at work were never brought to a head. 
The forces of Realism and Dualism battled freely with those of Idealism and 
Monism. The pendulum of thought kept swinging from one side to the 
other. There was no final pronouncement of opinion or even if there had 
been one, we have no means of knowing it inthe absence of a definite chron- 
ology for the early Upanisads. Some of the Yajfiavalkya passages came 
perilously near an abstract Monism : 
aT Tet Safer 1 earadta Fearadta 1 faarareat Fa fata ? kaa Tae Fes: | 

But, even in the ‘great symposium’ at Janaka’s court, the same Yajfiavalkya 
comes down from his higher metaphysical altitude and “‘in almost a Deistic 
vein endows the Atman (iii, 6, 7-8) with the character of an Omnipotent 
Lord that indwells and controls all Cosmic operations and even dispenses 
rewards and punishments.”! 

(i) Texts favourable to Monism had not always been adequately 
or even properly worded. They afforded plenty of loop-holes for Dual- 
ism, contained admissions and undercurrents which were thoroughly 
damaging to the interests of pure monism. In “Na pretya samjiid ast”? we 
have, no doubt, a monistic ideal in view; but it is not the characterless 
monism of pure being» The text afaamit at at sa@ateat which follows 7 
seq declares that the Atma is indestructible and so are his attributes 
(aqf-afeaat). Madhva’s commentator has urged that the first term 
avinasi emphasises the personal immortality of the soul as against the Advai- 
tic doctrine of the annihilation of the individual self as such. The 
second term anucchitti-dharma, affirms the indestructibility of its special 
properties of knowledge, will, activity and so on, as against the views of the 
Naiyayikas and Vaisesikas. The released may not see, hear or smell any 
other; but it is unnecessary to conclude from this text, that they are essen- 
tially devotd of the power (dharma) to see, hear or smell. Indeed, another 
text hastens to observe that they do not lack such power : fe seq se- 
farferra) faa. Cw wSC(Brh. iv. 3, 23). What are we _ to 
infer from such correctives ? Can it be that their powers of hearing, sight 
and smell are intact though they do not exercise them ? It seems hardly 
likely, if regard be paid to what is said elsewhere in an allied Upanisad 
on the question of the enjoyment of certain pleasures by the released : 


aaa wafs weaetea; a afe frasteart waft; a afe weneaiteart wate... 
(Chan. viii, 2, 6). Is the entire dialogue, then, beginning with 4 fe 
gafaa waft... a reductio ad absurdum on the Absolutist doctrine 


ee 
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of release ? ‘The epistemological dogma of Monism that “‘the subject of 
all experience cannot itself be an object of experience’’, is negatived in 
many places in the Upanisads : 4 a1 @ 4, wart Aaa, a ade: (Prasfna iv, 
11) aenaramareed weredtia (Brh. i, 4, 10), area ar at geeeq: . . . wraea: (op. cit. 
iv. 5,6). The self of the knower may become merged in the Brahman 
and become one with it. But it is difficult to see how his works (attr) 
also, could do so : 

attr fanrrarara arent ttiseaat ag uaraafer t (Mund. iui, 2, 7). 
as these are perishable and jada (insentient) and are, moreover, already 
destroyed before release : 

aod arex wat afer ate gaat: (Mund. u, 2, 8). 

The Monism of the Upanisads had thus its own weak spots. Since 
no people can afford to remain content with a literature of contradictions, 
attempts were bound to be made to reduce its teachings to an acceptable 
system and give a lead one way or the other. Such a system and lead we 
find in the Svetdsvatara Upanisad, admittedly the latest of the major Upani- 
sads, from the standpoint of pure Theism. 

(iii) The contents of the Svetafvatara show it to have been the out- 
come of a strong Theistic reaction against several contemporary schools 
of thought : Pantheistic, Materialistic and Monistic.1 The way for such 
a reaction had already been paved by the strong note of realism that had 
been struck in several of the early metrical Upanisads, notably, in the fa, 
Mundaka and Katha. One writer says that ‘It is noteworthy that the 
Mundaka stands in a sense apart from the other Upanisads, in as much as tt 
asseris rather too prominenily, a metaphysical realism.2 Elsewhere, the same 
writer adds that “the conception of cosmogony in the Mundaka is a definitely 
realistic one, in as much as it calls the physical world, a real world 
designating it as “‘satyam’”’ (ii, 1). It is impossible not to be struck by 
the voice of realism in such cases as Mund. i, 1, 1; 3, 2; [fa 8; Katha 1, 2, 
12; i, 2, 23; ii, 1, 13, etc. The loose and ambiguously worded similes 
coupled with an excessive love of mystery and antithesis, lent an air of 
plausibility to the Monistic and Pantheistic interpretations of some of the 
older texts.4 The analogy of rivers emptying themselves into the Sea 
(Chan. vi, 10) had been rather too often and freely appropriated by the 
Monist. The tocsin of revolt had, therefore, to be sounded early in Katha 


1. “It seems in other words as if the Svetdsvatara puts up a philosophy of Saiva 
Theism against all Naturalism and even against Samkhya and Vedanta doctrines, although, 
in this last respect, its attack seems to be directed against the extreme Pantheism of the 
school’? (Ranade, ii, 304). The Professor’s exclusion of the illusionistic Vedanta is un- 
sustainable. The statement of issues in the opening verse : ea: TT GAT wary aT 
afafssar: ta TaAMy 1 (i, 1) make it clear that the experience of pleasure and pain was 
accepted as real. 


2. op. cit. it, 282. 

3. op. cit. p. 281. 

4. ‘ques wae we’ (Kapha ii, 1, 15) ef dametfa afercaectreqnraty ara 
faarita avtafa, aderaarfetraiatt a (Sarhkara, B. S. B. iv, 4, 4). 
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il, 4, 15, where there is a passing attempt to draw attention to the fact 
that there is no room for identity in such cases. When a quantity of water 
is poured into another, it becomes like that (arqita waft) ; but not 
identical with it.1_ Even so, in respect of the rivers mingling with the sea 
and the Jivas with Brahman. A similar corrective to w@ a wa wala 
(Mund. iu, 2, 9) @ a wt aage aaneifa a et wa wate (Brh. i, 4, 
10) may be detected in Prafna, iv, 11. A calm and comprehensive 
re-examination of these and similar issues was thus urgently needed in the 
interests not only of clearness of thought but also of bringing the issues to 
a decision and giving a correct lead to thought. The Svetdsvatara appears 
to have addressed itself to this task. 

(iv) It begins by striking at the root of Monism, in dismissing the 
claims of the individual soul (Purusa)? along with those of Time, Nature, 
Fate, the elements, etc., to be regarded as responsible for world-creation. 
In doing so, it isnaes the same objection : aramdtT: gag:aeat: 
(i, 2) as is done later on, by the author of the Brahma Siitras : feareomfe- 
aramaadt: (11, 1, 21). It posits coexistent matter (aja) and souls (jfia) 
both of which God actuates to develop and rules over. He is declared to 
be the supreme ruler of the Cosmos, utterly different from the human soul 
(iv, 6) and is all-knowing (sarvavid vi, 2), omnipotent and endowed with 
attributes (vi, 2). This Upanisad opposes in no uncertain terms the dogma 
of the Nirguna Brahman, by ascribing to Brahman such attributes as jfdna, i. 
bala and kriy@ which are not the result of Avidya,* but form part of its nature 
(svdbhaviki ). 

Texts like : + qeravaTverfasra avad (vi, 8) and ait aa saat fate 
(vi, 11) seem to be striving clearly towards a Theistic reorientation of 
such seemingly monistic ones as : wHaatfadiay aneqrerry and those that make 
Brahman utterly devoid of attributes.4 Bhakti is inculcated and the grace 
of God : tayatez (vi, 21) is said to be the means of release (iv, 7). Nay, 
the Upanisad goes on to assert in true Theistic fashion that God is the 


1. It is only similarity of form that is held in view in such cases. This is proved by 
the interesting statement of Manu, ix, 22, 


The husband and the wife do not obviously become one entity. They merely share some 
attributes in common. Vacaspati Misra, in his Bhdmati (i, 4, 22) is the earliest to ex- 
plode the myth of identity of rivers and ocean in this analogy, and declare that there is no 
case for factual identity here. 

2. waft aft: gee afar farcry t 

WAIT: Fas-aedar: 1 (i, 2). 

3. Toe ufsatafaae yaa | | 

Tarafasl Waaatray wz | (vi, 8). 

4. As pointed out by Madhva, in his Karmantrnaya a string of attributes like sdksztva, 
ekatva etc., are ascribed to the Brahman in the first part of this text. The term “Nirguna” 
at the aaa must, therefore, be interpreted so as not to contradict the predications already 
made. The Svetasvatara, accordingly, takes particular care to describe the Supreme as 


Toit wafae: (vi, 2). 
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author of the soul’s bondage and ergo of its redemption : dareefeafrauedg: 
(vi, 16 and vi, 13). This idea is distinctive of Madhva. The visual- 


wr 


isation of God as the Ruling Spirit qualifies for Moksa (i, 6) : aed 
wea TG (vi, 18) weeny vate: (iii, 12) ceases: ofeadasq 1 areca 
(vi, 6 and iv, 7). 

The idea that God does not create Matter and its modifications or the 
potencies of Karma, but merely actuates and directs them is forcibly put in : 

req cour Tafa farania: wreaies wala ofeorraaar: | 

Tandararenasaat Wires aay fafratsra: 1 (V, 5). 

Even. this essential nature of things (svabhdva) cannot work out of its own 
accord; but is in need of divine direction: 

Teast vale oer | at ered Tata | arqery yaaH: | These are com- 
pletely in line with Madhva’s view of God being the aararmdtfasafatrhray | 
As pointed out by him, this idea has received graphic expression in the 
Epics and Puranas : 

va aatfa saat ant afaaatee: (Bhdg. ii, 30, 43). 

sor HY FT BAIT Taal Wa wa FT | 

read: Att Tt Atea agreray it (zbzd. 11, 10, 12). 

We have again similar clarification of quasi-Pantheistic texts like : 
TATA: AIT | TAT Aa: Tera... The transformation is of Matter alone 
and not of the spirit of Brahmacaitanya : 

RTT BI Tara: Tart: eraragt arama (vi, 10). 

The language of identity employed in such passages as aqat wad 
(Mund. ii, 2, 4) at afere wer (Chan.) avanfa (vi, 12, 3) anfarecd 
amreaartreerd amaae aaq (vii, 25, 2) et eafaa stat et tar amie sata ee aa 
qeaateat t (Brh. u, 4, 6) 1s re-defined in terms of the special immanence 
of the Deity in every jot and tittle of Matter and Spirit : aarqa (vi, 2) 
wT Asal AeraarcaTeT (ii, 20). facat faearat... (vi, 13) and this Imman- 
ence of God within and outside matter and souls (a-afert) is illustrated by 
the following very expressive similes : 


fara dat ...... waareata satu (i, 15). 

savertevereaet ate Rete (i, 16). | 

The most significant fact is perhaps the identification! of the Maya 
of Monistic metaphysics with the ‘“Prakrti’” of Samkhya Realism : ami 
q neta faarq and the recognition of the three categories of Soul (jfa) 
Matter (4ja or Prakrti) and an Overlord or God above them : etacamt- 
att @4 wH:1 These constitute the quintessence of Theism and the 
antithesis of every form and species of Monism and Absolutism. No 
wonder, Deussen called the Svetdfvatara ‘‘a monument of Theism” (Radha- 
krishnan, J. Phil. i, p. 511). It was natural to find the early Upanisads 
with their proverbial love of equations, similes, enigmas and equivoca- 
tions to clothe their thoughts in mystic and esoteric phraseology often 


7 : 1. The very manner of the equation Maya=Prakrti, not the other way about, is 
significant, according to the Satadisani of Vedanta Desika : afe aa z 


faatae, afe g ararqaret safacay | 
(Sastramuktavali Ser. no. 48, Conjeeveram 1926, p. 204). 


Ls) 
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bordering on monistic idealism. The studied and persistent attempts of 
the Svetasvatara to stick to Theism at all costs and give Theistic reorienta- 
tions to passages that bear a different hue elsewhere, or are likely to be 
taken in a monistic sense, render it very probable that as the last and the 
most definite among the major Upanisads, it had come to the conclusion 
that Theism alone should be regarded as the true basic philosophy. of the 


Upanisads. 


1. Cf. Taha: ... (Mund. i, 7) and TETATH (Set. vi, 10). 
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POST-SVETASVATARA THOUGHT-FERMENT 
EKAYANA, KHILA AND OTHER 
EXPATIATORY LITERATURE 


AFTER the Theistic orientation given to the philosophy of the Upanisads 
in the Sveidsvatara, it was natural to expect a rich harvest of Theistic specu- 
lation in the succeeding period. Already, during the time of the Brhad- 
dranyaka, a nucleus of interpretive literature was coming into existence. 
The Ekdyana Srutis, which are the basis of the Theistic philosophy of the 
Pajicardtras, (Chan. Up. vii, 1, 2), gained further weight in the light of the 
undisguised support to Theism in the Svetdfvatara. It is significant to note 
the expression “‘conclusion of the Vedas’’, which Madhva applies to them, 
on the authority of a text.2 Brh. Up. u, 4, 10, speaks of Slokas, Siitras, 
Vyakhyanas and Anuvyakhydnas. The ‘‘Slokas’” referred to are evidently 
the literature of the Pafcardtra, which as Prof. Schrader has shown, so 
richly deserves the name. Madhva points out on the authority of the 
Hayagriva-Samhita (one of the books of the Paficaratra system)4 that the 
term “‘Slokas” is used in that sense. The appearance of long lists of Seers 
(Vaméa-Brahmana) in Brh. Up. iv, 6, containing such names as Pauti- 
masya, Gaupavana, Agnivesya, Kausika, Parasaryayana, Madhyandi- 
nayana, Saukarayana Kasayana, Babhravya and the reference to the 
views of Kauntharavya, Vadhva, Kavaseya in Ait. Aranyaka (iii, 1-2) 
and to Indradyumna Bhallaveya, Udara Sandilya mentioned in Vamésa 
B. and Sarkaraksya in Chan. Up. v, 15, 1; v, 14, 1 and i, 9, 1, show that 
there was a lot of independent popular speculation going on, during this 
‘period, the bulk of which remained probably uncanonised. Many of the 
authors of such ‘outlandish’ Srutis, as Paragaryayana, Bhallaveya, Kasa- 
yana, Agnivegya, Saukarayana, Mathara, Paimgi, Tura, etc. cited by 
Madhva, in his works, are recognisable among the names of bygone Seers 
recorded in the extant Upanisads and Aranyakas. Though most of the 
Seers mentioned in the Vaméa-Brahmanas, are now no more than mere 
names to us, there is nothing improbable in their having engaged them- 
selves in independent speculation and elaborated certain views. Their 
utterances were never probably collected together but allowed to float 


1. The lead given by the Svetésvatara in apett Rat Faay fry ey ToT wata: 
was taken up by the Ekayana in expressly excluding (for the first time) derogatory 
attributes Cf. farcfased farcag: which is further developed by the Visnu Purdpa, following 
the same interpretational tradition. 


2. aerate qeaal aqarecdefe: | 

uate srry 
3. Introduction to Paftcaratra, Adyar, 1929, p. 14. Also see NS. p. 426b. 
4. op. cit. No. 206. 
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about. Or, not having been carefully preserved, were forgotten after a 
time, or were superseded by hostile or more fashionable views. Whatever 
the causes or the circumstances to which this new type of interpretive and 
expatiatory literature owed its origin and disappearance, there can be 
no doubt that a vast mass of them did once exist. That they are not 
altogether mythical, is clear from references to them in the Srauta and 
Dharma Siitras’ and the Mahdabhasya? and in the later religious and philo- 
sophical writings of Sarhkara,? Suregvara,4 Visvariipa,° Utpala Vaisnava® 
of Kashmir (10th century), Sudarsana Siri’ and Vedanta Desgika.® Judg- 
ing from the specimens of the Khila Srutis cited by Madhva and the other 
writers named above, it would appear that speculation in them had been 
directed to various aspects of Esotericism, questions relating to the nature 
and means of release,® the personality of God,!° Cosmogony, dream-psycho- 
logy, theological problems of Laya!! ‘Vyaha,!® divine attributes, manifes- 
tations (Avataras),!% etymologies of terms etc., and solutions on Theistic 
lines offered. Referring to the Paficaratra doctrine of Vyahas, Samkara 
(B. S. B. ii, 2, 44) makes a statement on the basis of a quotation from the. 
Paficaratra (Sruti),!4 that the Bhagavatas teach that the Supreme Being, 
Para-Vasudeva, is endowed with all the six auspicious attributes and that 
the manifestations of the Lord — Aniruddha, Pradyumna, Samkarsana, 
etc. are, at the same time, identical with the original (mularipa) Vasudeva, 
in essence and in attributes : fsqa wad ad arraaaftaacndaaniaeeatea caer: | 
argear vad fadter frefacer freaerea” ef: This is sufficient to establish, that on 
the Paficaratrika view, there is no distinction of substance and attributes, 
in God or among His various manifestations. This is precisely the view 
of Madhva (technically known as Svagatabhedabhava (absence of internal 
distinction) or Savisesabheda or colorful identity of substance and attri- 





]. Parasaryayana is referred to in Samavidhana Br., the BhAallavi Gathas in Bodh. 
DD: Sile ae 2. 
x. 
wet wate carafe at dvacentiear arfrent atisrary | 
aad aad wifaer asta (Bodhdyana Srauta Siitra). 
TATA asjq (Bodhayana and Satyasadha). 


aq rifeat armafrad | 
B. S. B. in, 2, 17; ili, 3, 26. 
Brhadvartika. 1, 4, 14; pp. 1263-4; 1928. 
Balakrida, com. on Yajftavalkyasmrti T. S. S. p. 8. 
Spanda-Karikds. Viz. Skt. Ser., pp. 2, 35 and 40. 
SrutaprakaSa, on Sribhasya, (Benares) p. 1824-5. 
See his com. on Ramanuja’s GB. Ananda Press, Madras, p. 270. 
9. Madhva, B. S. B. iii, 4, 31 and -33. 
10. ‘farerat sirat¢—ararenat Graatern: wacrars:’ (Ekayana Sruti q. by M. BSB 
ii, 2. 41. and Desika : Nydyasiddhantasiddhafjana. 
Il. zbid. u, 3, 17. 
12. ibid. ii, 3, 49. 
13. ibid. ii, 3, 48. - 
14. This is clear from the comment of Prakaf{dérthavivarana an early com. on Sarm- 
kara’s BSB. (vol. 11, p. 333. Madras O. Mss. Lib. Ms). The commentator is anterior 
to Anandagiri. 
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butes, emphasised by him in many of his works, on the authority of Pafica- 
ratrika works like the Paramopanisad and the Brahmatarka. The doctrine 
attributed to the Bhagavatas, by Sarmkara, is in line with many. others 
referred to by Madhva, on the authority of the Ndrada-Pafcaratra,! Pdaddma,? 
Brahmatarka,? Mahdvaraha,* Caturvedasikha® etc. To the same period of 
transition of thought from the Vedic to the Puranic period, may be assigned 
the bulk of semi-Vedic literature of an mterpretive and _ expatiatory 
nature such as the Brahmasdra, the Rk, Yajus and Sdéma Samhitds (not the 
Vedic works of those names), Mahdmimdmsa, Tattvanirnaya, etc. cited by 
Madhva, which, to judge from his quotations, appear to have freely com- 
mented on some of the Upanisads or parts thereof. The Brh. Up. speaks, 
as we have seen, of the presence of Commentaries and Tracts (vydkhydnant, 
anuvyakhyadnadni).6 The Harivamga (11, 168, 5) refers to Khilas, Upakhilas 
and Commentaries : 
“J... faneafa@arans + 
ATT TIT ASAT A WT ATT 

Elsewhere, in the Harwamsa (110, 79), reference 1s made to Bhasyas, 
Gathas, etc. The various etymological works dealing with the derivation 
of names, and principles of interpretation, like the Sabdanirnaya, Nama- 
niruktt, Vydasanirukta, etc., (cited by Madhva) also bear testimony to the 
continuation of interpretive and exegetical activity along Theistic lines. 


l. sTaraancaeqareate: aaa Ft caradataairarcar 
(Mbh. T. N.) q. by Baladeva Vidyabhisana, in his Prameyaratndvali (S.B.H. 
Allahabad. ). 

2. B.S. B.i, 1,9. a 

3. Quoted by Ripagosvami in his Laghu-Bhdgavatamrta, p. 163, Bombay, 1902. 

4. ibid. p. 121-22. 

5. Madhva, B. S. B. ii, 3, 49. 

6. Brh. Up. ii, 4, 10; iv, 1, 2; iv, 5, 11. 
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CHAPTER VI 


POST-VEDIC PERIOD: 
EPICS, PURANAS, PANCARATRA AND GITA 


THE next stage is that of the Epics and Puranas. So far, the truths of the 
Vedas and Upanisads, had been confined to the higher orders of Brah- 
minical society. The Bradhmanas had hardened caste. The Upanisads 
could not entirely break away from the bonds of the caste system, even 
though they made occasional attempts to throw the gates of spirituality 
open to all without distinction of caste or sex. But examples of a Maitreyi 
here or a Satyakama Jabala there or even a JanaSsruti Pautrayana (termed 
a Sidra) were few and far between. That these were exceptions to the 
rule is clear from Brh. Up. iv, 5, 1, where we are told that of the two wives 
of Yajfiavalkya, Maitreyi alone was philosophically-minded (Brahma- 
vadini); while Katyayani remained like “most other women”’ (striprajiia ). 
But the light of the Vedas could no longer be hidden under a_ bushel. 
Sooner or later, it had to be made available to all. The claims of the 
women. and Sjiidras no less than those of the “fallen Brahmins and the 
alien races which were being fast absorbed into the Aryan fold, had to be ! 
satisfied. The absolute exclusion of these from the highest knowledge 
might give a handle to the enemies of the Vedic religion who were, by this 
time, making their first appearance (Haitukas).1 Apart from this social 
need of the hour, the conflicting testimony of the Vedic literature itself had 
to be reconciled. ‘The divergent currents of thought and the discordant 
solutions of religious and philosophical questions offered hitherto were 
enough to drive common men to distraction : 


vafafatirar acares frat tat sefeter ad THOTT 
emer aca fafadt qermt www. (Mba. ii, 14, 119). 
farsaciad arrat aa & faa: 1? 


Humanity was groping in the dark, not having been provided with the 
right key to the solution of the intricacies of the Scriptures. Something 
had to be done for the enlightenment of the masses that had no access to 
the wisdom of the Vedas. This was what the Epics and the Puranas 
undertook to do : 


eiagmeergtt afta gferitrr 
eft amaarendt saat afta say 13 


l. aaa: . .. . ot aet fear’: getareafety oftengfeeia kt 


(Maitri, Up. vii, 8). 
2. Madhva B. S. B. ii, 1, 18. 
3. Bhdgavata, i, 4, 24. 
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fagragaest ae AANA seq | 

frtcrepyarest oarad = osafaerfa ut 

ay faareqga sar arentafarartas: | 

Taga afeansta a enfeserr: 1? 

We cannot, however, embark on any elaborate or systematic inquiry 
into the nature of the religious and philosophical viewpoint of the “original 
kernel’? and of the “‘later accretions” of the Epics and Puranas. The 
problem of the gradual evolution and final stratification of the Epics and 
Puranas, in their present form is an intriguing one and the several autho- 
rities who have given their undivided and scholarly attention to it have 
by no means, come to any unanimous conclusion. We can do no more 
than take a comparative view of their philosophical contents, as they stand, 
and offer our remarks on the particular view point which they appear to 
adopt. In doing so, we cannot but take the liberty of making broad gene- 
ralizations. 


EPICS 


The Epics and Puranas are essentially Theistic in outlook : 


TS UAT AT FUT AL TAT | 
aeraet A wet as fae: aaa Wad 
(Harivam$a, 111, 323, 34). 
The plurality of selves and the acceptance of a Supreme Governor over 
them, are clearly set forth in reply to Yudhisthira’s query : 


asa: FANT AIT Gael UF Va g | 

qa: Te Ue aeraMmfaatory i 7 

Aaferata geais He_rles | 

qeu FMT JF wa area 1 

va & ea faraareqrenta qoifray | 

TATU Ta TA AR aeufera: Wee it 

meTgeTTe a fawede: aaret i < tt 

aera TT at aaracqaiaa || (Moh. xii, 361-22). 

There is no reason -to suppose that the doctrine of plurality of souls 
attributed to the thinkers of the “Samkhya and Yoga” here, is only a 
-Piirvapaksa view.? The occurrence of the phrase aie aaa. . 
again, in the concluding portion, shows that only the Siddhanta view is 
being summed up here, according to which “there is a Supreme Being 
which is the Source of the many (bahiindm yonth) and their inner Ruler 
(antaratma) and who is, for that reason, termed ‘‘Mahapurusa’’, 1n contrast 
with the ordinary Purusas.4 This is on a par with the distinction between 


. Mbh. 1, 1, 67-68. 
Brahmanda Purdpa, (Prakriyapada). 
As contended by Sarmkara in his B. S. B. ii, 1. 1. 
That such is the natural purport of the passage, is conceded by Amalananda, 
in his Kalpatary, though he seeks to escape this natural interpretation with some special 
pleading. (ii, 1. 2).. 


eer ce 
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Purusas and ecko in the Gitd. It would appear that aga: get 
weaq and wegemed 4... both represent the Siddhanta; while — 
TMAF.....represents a ‘Pievaviiae of the. Monists that there. is no 
Overlord other than the Atman existing in different bodies. The next 
line and the particle ‘“‘g’’ allude to this purvapaksa and point: out the 
additional peculiarity that the selves are not equal; that there is One 
amongst them that is superior to all (gunddhika) and the Creator of -all 
(bahiindm yonth). . 

The cosmology of the Mahabharata accepts the ‘Sarmkhya’ theory of 
evolution with .a twenty-sixth principle added: 

HAT UIT TI: TATA: THT: | 

The world is regarded as a real development. ‘Though the distinc- 
tion of Prakrti and Purusas is recognised, a Dualism is. overcome as they 
are both dependent on the Supreme : 

marae salt: qed Taeraey | (Gita) 
Many contexts indicate the separate existence of freed souls : 

arent aat were ate fate wares | 

ST]... 

aan fe cist fer gaat waq (Moh. xu, 307, 83.) 
Narada’s visit to Svetadvipa and his meeting the released souls there and 
their description, is a typical instance in point. | 


PURANAS 


The usual contents of a Purana : 

wire sara amt aarti a | 
show that they are cast in a necessarily Theistic and pluralistic mould.! 
That they do not all of them preach the worship of the same deity is an 
open secret. They have perhaps carried the Polytheism of the Vedas to 
its logical conclusion. Or, perhaps, their conflicting views are the result 
of an attempt at tempering Theism to suit different tastes : (Cf. Gita ix, 
23). 

There cannot, however, be any difficulty in determining their central 
vein of thought. The Matsya Purana (53, 68-69) makes ‘a three-fold dis- 
tinction of ‘‘Sattvika”’, ‘““Rajasa’’ and ‘““Tamasa” Puranas. The ‘‘Visnuite 
Puranas” are generally classed as ‘‘Sattvika” and the Saiva ones as 
“Tamasa””. The former uphold the supremacy of Visnu.’ 2° This comes 
Universe and the highest Being. The conflict is removed by eaieaivcs 
that the Saiva Puranas owe their origin to a ‘campaign of deception’ 


1. Visnu Purana, ui, 6; 25 and Matsya, 53,65. Also : | 
Wedt + TUoTat wert wef A 1 aferarie farafters fetter az cea ait aTeAT 
arate NT TL ae TTT ST A eT aT fren | setts etter Bara FTE FTE 
(Brahmavawarta, Krsnajanmakhanda, Ch. 132). 


2. The Saiva Puranas also, sometimes eulogise Visnu from the standpoint of 
*“Samadhi-bhasa”’ (Skdénda u, 20, 52-53; i, 7, 19, 9). 
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(mohana) on the part of Rudra and some other gods and sages, at the behest 

of Visnu, to delude and mislead the ‘‘Asuric’’ and the undeserving.} 
There can be no doubt that the prominence given in the Epics and 

Puranas to cosmological stories and the various Avatars of God and their 


exploits, gives them an indisputably realistic and Theistic stamp.’ 


The following remarks of Dasgupta, on the philosophical viewpoint 
of the Puranas, are noteworthy : “It is highly probable that at least one 
important school of ideas, regarding the philosophy of the Upanisads and 
the Brahmasiitras, was preserved in the Puranic tradition. The theosophy 
of the Puranas was much influenced by that of the Samkhya and Yoga. 
Samkara’s interpretation of the philosophy of the Upanisads and the 
Sitras, seems to have diverged very greatly from the semi-realistic inter- 
pretations of them found in the Puranas. It was probable for this reason, 
that Samkara seldom refers to the Puranas. But since Samkara’s line of 
interpretation is- practically absent in the Puranas, and since the extreme 
Monism of some passages of the Upanisads is softened and modified by 
other considerations, it may be believed that the views of the Vedanta as 
found in the Puranas and the Gitd, present, at least in a general manner, 
the oldest outlook of the philosophy of the Upanisads and the Brahmasitras.’’ 

On the practical, side the Puranas advocate enthusiastic perform- 
ance of one’s Karma in a spirit of dispassionate dedication to God.4 The 
individual has no right to arrogate to himself the initiative and conduct 
of affairs.5 He must realise his dependence on God and niake his life a 
continuous worship.® This is the essence of the doctrine of “‘Naiskarmya”’ 
of the Pajicaratras and the Gita, to be referred to presently. 


PANCARATRAS 


(i) Like the Epics and the Puranas, the Paficaratras also, were 
intended to expound the truths of the Vedas for the benefit of those who 
were denied access to the Vedic lore : 


TAMARA Teacawtsterarieay 
(Vyomasamhita, q. by Madhva, B. S. B. i, 1, 1) 


l. Vardha, ch. 70, 36-37. uq WE TITY at aaa el aca fet * * * Ti would 
be beside our point to enter into the question of the moral propriety of such a theory. From 
the modern point of view, the ‘campaign of deception’ may be treated as a “‘Puranic fiction’”’ 
to harmonise their conflicting utterances and evolve a single unified doctrine. However 
that may be, the device has been used by all Vedantic schools to damn those hostile to their 
ways of thinking. See Annals B. O. R. I, xiv, 3-4. 

2. On a truly monistic view, these have ee no meaning or purpose — 

q aq afszfaqa featt na Tat | (Samkara, B. S. B. i, 4, 14). The theist, however, looks 


upon world-creation as a standing proof, however anadeauate. of the unutterable 
majesty of God. Cf. agra TCATH ON TUM TTT: quay: (Madhva). 
; Dasgupta, His. of Ind. Pail. iii, p. 496. 
TTSTATITLTAT FEIT TL: TAT 1. 
wed at TI aaa i (Visnu gq. by Ramanuja). 
5. Gita iii, 9. Cf. Sarnkara’s comment on it, in his bhasya on Sanatsujatiya (Vani 
Vilas edn. vol. 13, pp. 184-5 and 
ae Fat 7 Rat G, at Tey aat TH: (Mbk. xii, 235, 84; 231, 17). 
6. ame afeare aq (Bhag. iv, 29, 49) aire a oferante (iv, 30, 40). 
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The Mahabharata speaks of it as the highest kind of knowledge : 

Wassay User Tasdatefersrd (xii, 309, 68). 
taught by Narayana himself. 

According to Schrader (p. 16) the Paficaratras originated in N. 
India and subsequently spread to the South. It is significant that one of 
Yamuna’s works now lost to us and devoted to the vindication of the vali- 
dity of Paficaratra was entitled KaSmirdgama-pramanya. Utpala-Vaisnava 
of Kashmir (l0th cent.) refers in his Spandapradipikd (Viz. Skt. Ser. pp. 
9, 11, 33 and 34) to Pajicaratra Srutis and Upanisads besides their Sarh- 
hitas such as Hamsapdramefvara, Vathdyasa, Sdttvata. His father Trivikrama 
Utpala was originally a Vaisnava. After the rise of the Trika system in 
Kashmir, philosophical Vaisnavism became extinct in Kashmir. 

The literature of the Paficaratras is a voluminous one, comprising 
both revealed and non-revealed matter.1 The /fvara Samhita says that 
the Ekayana Veda was the source of all other Vedas and that it originated 
with Vasudeva and existed in the earliest stage, as the root of all other 
Vedas which were introduced at a later age and were, therefore, called 
‘“Vikara-Vedas’2 (Dasgupta, /. Phil. i, p. 21). 

Though nothing is known about the nature and extent of the Ekayana 
Sakha, we are in a position to state from certain quotations in the works 
of Yamunacarya, Utpala Vaisnava and others that they consisted of prose 
as well as metrical passages. The Parama Sruti, Mila Sruti,3 Caturveda- 
Sikha etc., of Madhva, belong to this category. Schrader has shown‘ that 
there are over two hundred Samhitas of the Paficaratra. A very large 
number of these is still available in manuscripts.® 

(ii) The metaphysics of the Paficaratras is essentially Theistic.° 
Sarhkara himself accepts its tenets in the main, save those relating to the 
alleged creation of the Fivas. He makes it clear that the Paficaratrikas teach 
Vasudeva to be the Supreme Being with all auspicious attributes. Rama- 
nuja cites two passages from the Parama Samhita : 

rar Taat + frat addfafsar | 

qeuaecrars Ta fafa: i 

fan at aad Tat STAT | 

wiftreqy dag: deme gerry zu (i, 18-19) 


l. Schrader, p. 2. 
2. Cf. Madhva’s q. in his Up. bhasya : 
‘arelrarad aaael aqartsegta: | 
vada Tat... OU 
and Sfaaresat feat qaaarerar fae: 1 
3. Vide f. n. 2, above on ‘‘Vikara-Vedas’’. 
4. Introd. to Paficaradtra, p. 6.11 (Adyar, 1916). 
9. Madhva makes copious use of many of these Sarmhitas. His citations go to show 
that the special features of his system have good support in them. Vide, for example, 


light, thrown on his doctrine of ‘‘Gunagunyabheda”’ in Brahman, by Samkara’s refer- 
ence to the Paficaratra doctrine on this point. 


i 6. haus general trend of the Paficaratra is clearly non-Advaitic”. (Schrader, 
ibid., p. 
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which clearly prove that the metaphysics of the Paficaratra was out and 
out realistic, recognizing an eternal matter (Prakrti) and equally co- 
existent souls. 

The individual soul transmigrates on account of beginningless Karma 
associated with Vasanas, at the will of God : } 

AUMCHAN ASI WT: WATCATSeT | 

argearaat fret auf * * * (q. by Madhva) 

For the removal of these Vasanas, a certain power emanates from Brahman 
and impelled by His will, so works within the inner microcosm of man that 
the Jiva is ultimately freed from bondage and his personality and innate 
bliss are revealed in full. It may perhaps be pointed out that while some 
of the works of the present Paficaratra texts betray monistic leanings, there 
are some works of the school which uphold a sternly non-absolutistic view. 
The difference may probably be due to the existence of two currents of 
thought of which the absolutistic one may be the result of the realistic 
strata becoming overlaid with monistic terminology. The cosmological 
account of the Faydkhya Samhita is thus palpably monistic. It is significant 
that except for the terminology of “Cidacicchariratva’’ of the Brahman 
and the “Brahmatmakatva”’ of Prakrti and the souls and a certain peculiar 
way of putting things, the works of Ramanuja and his followers have not 
drawn upon any of these monistic-looking passages at all, in the expo- 
sition of their philosophy; but have throughout been all unconscious of the 
existence of any such strikingly monistic tendency in these Source-books 
of their system which they hold as sacred. But that a monistic current 
had been introduced into the Pajicaratra may be gathered from a quota- 
tion given by Vacaspati Misra in his Bhdmati (on B. S.i, 4,21) : 

aT Hees UTM TTT FT I 

waeaey J A Aalst AeeaTCATA: 
which is expressly attributed to the Paficaratrikas. Dr. S..R. Bhatt has 
attempted to show in his Philosophy of Paitcardtra—An Advaitic Approach 
(Ganesh and Co. Madras, 1968) that «there is overwhelming support in 
the texts which convincingly indicates the basic Advaitic position of the 
Paficaratra school and that its teaching at its core is unmistakably Advaitic 
and that the doctrine of the ‘nirguna’ nature of ultimate reality, the theory 
of Bimbapratibimba and Avacchedavada and all-pervasive nature of the 
self, the phenomenal nature of the world, knowledge as the only efficient 
means of realization are the most fundamental teachings of the Paficaratra, 
when abstracted from the theological and mythological accretions reveal ~ 
the Advaitic nucleus.”’ 

This is too ambitious and venturesome a bid. Even Sarkara while 
rejecting what is not acceptable to him in the teachings of the PR leaves 
no room for doubt that Brahman in PR is entirely ‘Savisesa’ being ‘nirafi- 
janajfianasvaripa’ and not ‘nirvisesa’ that ‘avyakta’ or Prakrti is real and 
subject to such a Brahman. These do not add up toamonism. We have 
therefore to concede that the original Theistic nucleus of the PR thought 
must have been subjected to a steady process of monistic overwriting in the 
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Post-Sarmkara period so as to disguise their fundamental Theistic character. 
and transform it. If there was “overwhelming evidence in the PR texts 
which convincingly indicate their basic Advaitic position’’, as contended by 
Dr. Bhatt, there is no reason why Sarhkara or any of his commentators 
should have refrained from making use of it. It is on record that Madhva 
has drawn heavily on the PR. sources in support of his vigorous Theism. 
This makes it clear that the original and genuine elements of PR philo- 
sophy are best preserved and faithfully reflected in the large body of texts . 
from PR sources cited by Madhva in most of his works (For titles - see 
Appendix). As regards the verse ‘“‘A mukter bheda eva syajjivasya ca para- 
sya ca....” cited by Vacaspati, the verse admits of quite a different inter- 
pretation consistent with Theism if “‘bheda” is understtood in its other 
authenticated meaning of ‘estrangement’ or ‘discord’ as in : 
(Moh. Ill, 244, 2. Kumb. edn.) 

What the PR. text conveys is that in the state of Samsara Jivas suffer 
from estrangement and discord with the Supreme and attain complete 
harmony with the Lord in Moksa. There is thus no need to take the ex- 
pression ‘bheda’ used in the PR. text cited by the Bhdmat: in the ontological 
sense of ‘difference’. . 

(iit) On the practical side, the Paficaratras teach the cult of Nais- 
karmya : 

aa aeaaaase THAT BAM wa: 1 (Bhdg. i, 3, 8) | 
But in the light of the emphasis laid by the Paficaratra on rituals, and 
worship (ijyd, abhigamana, dana etc., as admitted by Sarhkaya, under B. S. 
li, 2, 42) its Naiskarmya must be radically different from the cult of 
‘“no-action”’. That such action and worship are not confined to any 
particular state, as the ‘“‘Avidyavastha” of Samkara, but may be conti- 
nued even after Siddhi or Moksa, is the keynote of the Epics, Puranas 
and the Paficaratras,! Naiskarmya, in other words, is not so much “‘no 
action’’, as enlightened action : 

freara arya ¢ fraatre area | 
It is not turning away from action as from a forbidden fruit. In all this, 
we have a successful reorientation of the ascetic ideal of certain Upanisads 

T PAT TIAA GT IMAP: | AAAI AIT: WaACAy: 1 
The change was effected without violent break of any kind : 

Haas Tal fasitfatesd aA: | da Tat ASAT: 

vt a we frag ati (‘sa Up.) 
but by a subtle change of emphasis from Karma-tyaga to Phalatyaga. 
There was thus no break with the sacrificial tradition of the Vedas; but 
only a reorientation of outlook, which reached its culmination in the philo- 
sophy of action preached by the Gita : 


1 aeprrorarersaind 7 attee arene facswaq = (Bhag. i, 5,12). 
WRATTATES Aaa fre ATER | 
paegqal afer * * * | (Ibid. 1, 7, 10). 
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TasHHATT = seRaT = fear: | 

TET BAHAI FT APT TAT Aa: 1 

macaw a * * FY 

prea Fe faferdt aaa AT A 
It is not action per se that binds; but selfish action : fvart maya g fraafag 
areadt | (Vydsasmrit) The above view of Naiskarmya or Nivrtti Marga, 
receives the most remarkable support from the Aérma Purana : 

Teast aed Haan AAratq | 

Tau a frat a fafa a4 afm \ 

aTtya free G TAT Aeaisqay | 

fraad aantacg aria ae gaa i (i, 2, 63-64) 

PANT Aedsaaeasparnisagad | 

at a Heated wad ateaisray 

ae AA HATA UW: | 

Fa : fdemtereqarc! 

BT TA ATA OH THAT aT: | 

carat faa: areal sitawa farera (i, 3, 23-25) 
Cf. also the text from the Paficaratra cited by Ramanuja : 

THT WT Fa ATYAATETATCTA | 

ACTTATAT AAT aragar Fact PATTI 

 (Sribhasya, p. 1608, Benares edn.) 

All these bear out the complete unity of standpoint in regard to the concep- 
tion of Naiskarmya or Nivrttunarga taught by the Epics, Puranas and the 
Paficaratra, which is faithfully reflected by Madhva, who defines Nais- 
karmya in the same sense and quotes a similar passage from the Vydsasmrti : 

Fram aayd g frqufig ster | 

(iv) There can be no doubt that by the time of the Epic and the 
Puranas, the Pajicaratras had already gained an honored place among 
the Sastras.2. A passage in the Skdnda reckons them as one of the Sastras : 

Wea FFT: STA: FUT FaaTCATHH | 

 sfagra: Wd art wae uo (ii, 7, 19, 12) 
The Mahabharata itself, has nothing but eulogy for it, in many places (xii, 
348, 62-63). The Varadha Purdna (66, 19) not only places it on a par with 
the Vedas : 

qaq TrTay wea aaa aa fe 

qeaise Terar seat aaatferdehs 13 
but also opines that where Vedic mantras are not available, one may wor- 
ship according to Pajicaratra rites : 


aaa qanarm Tauatfart fe | 
AT At aad Tq A AT Wea ATS 
(Catalogus Codicum Manuscriptorium Bibliotheca Bodleine, p. 58, col. 2) 


l. Fora eps opposite view, see Sarnkara on Gita u, 48 : 
Sau A IMI sia AT AKAyT i 
2. Ramanuja (in his Sribhasya) and Jayatirtha (in his Nyayasudha, B. 5 y.-23 
adh. 12) have replied to Sarnkara’s charge of anti-Vedism against the Pancaratra. 
Belvalkar (Brahmasitras Tr. of S. B. ui, 2, Poona, 1938) also says that such a charge 
is “‘untenable’”’ (p. 206). 
3. Quoted by Madhva, in his Anuvydkhyana (ii, 2, p. 304). 
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BHAGAVAD GITA 


(i) It is to the Bhagavadgita that we must turn for the most sublime 
theory of works. The Gitd transforms the ordinary Vedic theory of sacri- 
fice and reconciles it with spiritual knowledge and perfects the theory of 
Naiskarmya taught in the Puranas and the Pajicaratra by enlarging the idea 
of dependence of all on God, as the ratson d’ étre of dedication of all Karma. 
It is freely asserted that “‘the Bhagavata religion was the mmmediate stimulus 
to the synthesis of the Gita’! and that “‘the teaching of the Gita is identical 
with that of the doctrine of Bhagavatas’’.2 It is stated by Madhva, on 
the authority of the Brahmavaivarta Purdna® that the Gitd is, in fact, a sum- 
mary of the teaching s of the Pajicardtra : 

ata drat 4 aeereadert afa diferq (AV. uy, 2) 

The Gitd would like to shift the emphasis of the Vedas, as superficially 
understood, from works to wisdom. Works are not ends in themselves; 
but only a means to an end : 

aqaracar: Wey areraediia atfar: (ii, 42) 

[t is not so much a censure on the Vedas as a plea for a higher point of 
view. The wisdom lies not in looking down upon the Vedas; but in 
attuning them to God : 

we fe adaarat aAT a ata 7 (ix, 24) 

qava aaceng va: (xv, 15)4 © 
The Gita opposes the superficial understanding of the Upanisadic view 
that salvation is not to be gained by works or by offspring, but by renun- 
ciation alone. Naiskarmya interpreted as abstention from Karma, is 
not the true law of morality; but Niskamata or disinterested performance.® 
All desires are not bad. The desire for righteousness is divine.® 

(ii) As for the metaphysics of the Gita, it is agreed’ that it “accepts 
the Samkhya theory of evolution of the manifold from heterogeneous 
indeterminate matter.’” God puts His seed into Prakrti (xiv, 3) and 


I. Radhakrishnan, f. Phil. i, p. 526. 
Ibid. | 


3. qerederqatar ard fara ga | 
TATA ATA ATAsaeIVSaT AT 1 
aartaTaety BaTeasaT 
wrarattcta fafase aettorragcrs i (NS. ii, p. 425) 
4. Cf. at farcdtsfrerd at faneatsiter seq | 
TENT Ted AATATAY AT HAT I (Bhag. xi, 21, 43).. 
DS. TF PAUTAATCATAHT Tease = (iii, 4) 
vareate g wate * * a aca Hdmi = (xviii, 6) 
6. “Ifit be self-seeking to apply to God for help in becoming like. Himself and doing 
His Will, this is a form of self-seeking indistinguishable from the highest moral aspiration.” 
Peterson, The Nature of Religion, Gifford Lectures, p. 223. Cf. Madhva: aapeararasfr 
ATMA HATATATAT | FST AAT Ba ‘Aviae JF afedtworg’ (at ¥, 30, Yo) af 
Aeararad | atreaatater xara (G. B. ii, 47). See also his Mbh. T.N. xxix, 56-61. 
7. Radhakrishnan, J. Phil. i, 526. 
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hence creation proceeds. The Gita ‘“‘repudiates the view that the world 
is untrue! (xvi, 8). We have a real development presided over by Iévara.2 
“We cannot say that the Giid looks upon the world as real, only so long as we 
live in it.’’8 

“The Gita does not assert anywhere that Brahman isthe only reality 
and all else that appears is false and unreal. The word Maya, is no doubt, 
used there, in three passages; but its meaning is not what Samkara ascribes 
to it, in his famous interpretation of Vedantic thought. Thus in vii, 14, 
Maya is described as being of the nature of Gunas. Samkara’s phrasing 
of it as a deception (chadma in xviu, 61) 1s quite inappropriate. Thus, it 
is evident that the Gita does not know the view that the world may be re- 
garded as a manifestation of Maya or illusion.”” (Dasgupta, f. Phil. ii, 
478). “The eternality and plurality of Purusas is assumed in it’ (11, 12; 
xiv, 2). There is no evidence that it permits a duality of standpoints— 
“the Purusottama level” and the “standpoint of the absolute truth’’, or 
that “even the Purusottama ts imaginary, since there is in Him, an element 
of not-self’’.> The manner of wording in the so-called ‘Purusottama level’ 
(xv, 18-20), shows no trace of the consciousness of the presence of a higher 
stage in the mind of the author of the Gitd@ (xiv, 1-3; vu, 2; 7; ix, 1-4; 
xv, 18-18-20). The teaching about the ‘triple Purusas’ — Ksara, Aksara 
and Purusottama, is not made with any mental reservation im favor of a 
still higher stage. The distinction holds good ‘“‘within this world of ex- 
perience”’ and in the Scriptures. _It is concluded to be the “most precious 
secret (guhyatamam Sastram) and even Sarmkara, concedes that it is, indeed, 
the very essence ‘‘not only of the Gitd but also of the entire Veda’’.® 


1. Dasgupta Jf. Phil. i, 552. 

2. ‘*We cannot doubt that there existed early a Vaisnavism with a Samkhya meta- 
physics’. Barth, Religions of India, p. 195. 

3. Radhakrishnan, J. Phil. i, 548. 

4. Ibid. p. 550. 

5. Radhakrishnan, J. Phil., p. 549. 

6. aatfe fammeart afersert aaradiedt: | at Fact rammeart ua; fag war 
aera ee tferara: 11 (Samkara, G. B. xv, 20 ). 
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THE DAWN OF SCHISM AND 
HERETICAL SCHOOLS 


THE currents of Theistic Realism, which originated in their fountain-head, 
the Vedas, and had kept an unbroken course till the days of the Epics 
and Puranas, had, at last, to face the disintegrating rocks of schism and 
heresy. Many were the causes of unrest and dissatisfaction. For one 
thing, the literature of the Vaidikas had grown beyond useful proportions, 
comprising in its fold the four Vedas and their numerous Sakhas, Brah- 
manas, Khilas, Upanisads, Aranyakas, Slokas, Vyakhyanas, Anuvyakhya- 
nas, Itihasas, Puranas, Agamas and Tantras. Scared by the voluminosity 
of this literature, sceptics began to doubt if it was worth their while to wade 
through this ocean of knowledge, in search of God. True, one Upanisad 
had counselled : ‘Brood not over a plethora of words; for it is a waste of 
breath’ (Brh. iv, 4, 21). But the warning had gone unheeded. The 
routine of Vedadhyayana, Agnihotra, Aupasana and the Paficamaha- 
yajfias became a regular boredom to those who were unable to bear its 
strain. ‘The creative period in Indian Philosophy seemed to have come to 
an. end, already, by the close of the Epic Period. ‘Too much groping in 
the dark within an enormous body of revealed texts, which had ceased to 
be intelligible on account of their sharp mutual conflicts of views and in- 
terest, and too many splits in their own camp as a result of honest attempts 
‘at trying to evolve order out of chaos had dulled the edge of men’s intuition. 
The only result of their labors was an increase in the bulk of the interpretive 
literature called Smrtis and Puranas. The upshot was a curious medley of 
loss of courage, blind homage to authority, religiosity, naive emotional- 
ism, scepticism, divided allegiance, intellectual indolence and restlessness 
leading to Agnosticism. ‘‘A congeries of conflicting theories and guesses 
accepted by some and denied by others, changing with men and reflecting 
the individual characters, emotions and wishes of their authors, filled the 
air. There was no admitted facts or principles which all recognised; but 
only dissolving views and _ institutions.... Some were busy building 
up elaborate metaphysical theories, others were equally busy demolishing 
them. Many theories independent of Vedic tradition arose.” (Radha- 
krishnan I. Phil. 1, 352). 

At such a time as this, a few bold attempts were made to explore 
new avenues of thought under the nominal suzerainty of the Vedas. The 
Astika Darganas like the Parva Mimarnsa and the Nyaya-Vaisesika and 
the Samkhya were nothing but the responses to the needs of the hour, — 
attempts to flush out the spiritual stagnation of the race by the supply of 


aS, 


l. ‘afreraquonsat ae aqug’ gaa’ | 
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fresh blood and currents of thought. But in spite of these attempts to 
bring comfort and consolation to the distracted, the founding of new schools 
of thought, like the Sarhkhya and Mimamsa, only added to the prevailing 
confusion of thought. The Purva-Mimamsa had, no doubt, evolved a 
set of canons of interpretation to be applied to the bewildering mass of 
religious literature to arrive at truth. But it had given a false turn to the 
wheel by making the Scripture hinge on sacrifices. There was nothing 
in its Sacrificialism to touch the heart and make it glow. The Mimamsa 
and the Nyaya-Vaisesika were barren and cold in the spiritual sense of the 
term. The Purva-Mimamsa had well-nigh abolished God; the Nyaya 
and Vaisesika threatened to solve all problems of the world by the method 
of ‘agreement and difference’.1 The Sarnkhya had demonstrated the 
superfluity of God for metaphysics and the Yoga gave but a grudging place 
to Him : gracfyarmat (Y. S. i, 2, 3). Even the Nyaya-Vaisesika, Dr. 
Banerji thinks, “was originally atheistic’; though “‘their modern adherents 
have made theistic systems of them’. According to Kumiarila, atheistic 
sentiments were common among the adherents of the Purva-Mimamsa’’.? 

The attempt at religious and philosophical renaissance had thus 
to retreat behind the dust and din of warring creeds which it had helped 
to raise. Darkness and confusion began to reign once again : 
wearers aft wa, wIeaarcasrana (B.S. 1, 1,1). The Brahmajdla 
Sutia mentions. sixty-two theories which prevailed at the time of the 
Buddha. Faith in the usefulness of the Vedic literature having been 
undermined, the ground lay open for atheistic and materialistic invasions. 

“A period of disintegration followed, when attempts were made to 
carry out the Upanisadic revolt in a more systematic manner. The illogi- 
cal combination of Upanisadic Monism and Vedic Sacrificialism could 
no longer live together. Reconstruction was thus the greatest need of the 
hour. Before a true synthesis could be obtained, the elements artificially 
combined required to be torn asunder. The Buddhist, Jain and Carvaka 
pointed to the artificial condition of the prevailing religion’? (Radha- 
krishnan, J. Phil. i, 289). ‘‘The ideology of the Upanisads did not pene- 
trate the masses and in course of time there was a powerful wave of material 
philosophy, Jainism, Agnosticism and Atheism’ (Jawaharlal Nehru, 
Discovery of India, 1946, p. 97). The stray references to Carvaka, Buddhist 
and Jain theories in the Epics and Puranas? probably represent the first 


1 o* #0 * qqeideeiararfa-sarerfer: | 
2. Radhakrishnan, J. Phil. 1, 281, f. n. 
3. Valmiki Ramayana, ii, 109, 34; Gita xvi, 8. Manu, ii, 11, 22; 33. Visnu Purdna 
iii, 18, 24-26. Maitri Up. vii, 8 ff Also : ogqpyvearrearaaagarmt: wat gat | (Bhdg x, 
20, 23 Vij.) 
“agar wesaat taal aafreaa: 
ardent aweicarrrant frefearq ” ta xii, 108, 47) 
Cf. Padma q. by Madhva in his B. T. 


aerargTisaret Hanah fea’ | 
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appearance of these ideas and the attempts made to nip these ideas in the 
bud. 

The spread of Carvaka, Jain and Buddhist doctrines shook the 
foundations of Vedic belief and authority. The Carvaka soon became 
world-wide (Lokayata).! It had an irresistible appeal to the hedonistic 
instincts of the masses. 

The Buddhist appealed to the more cultured section of the people, 
which had a lingering faith in the concepts of right and wrong and incul- 
cated a stern code of ethics, to purge it of all dross and facilitate the attain- 
ment of Nirvana. ‘The majesty of God and prestige of Providence pale 
into insignificance before the principle of Karma and the noble eightfold 
Path. Not a hair can drop from the head without the decree of Karma. 
A God who can neither adapt nor alter, neither produce nor modify is 
no God at all’? (Radhakrishnan, Jbid, p. 454). ‘‘The Buddhist denied. the 
authority of the Vedas, rejected the institution of Varnas and steered clear 
of profitless metaphysical discussions. It was essentially psychology, logic 
and ethics and not metaphysics” (of. cit p. 353). 

The Buddhist’s Nirvana was not particularly alluring; but he man- 
aged to hide the icy nature of it by a well-chosen veil of ineffability.2 By 
an adroit turn of emphasis,? he impressed upon the world that the question 
of how to get rid of Samsara was far more insistent and important than 
that of how men would spend their leisure hours after they got rid of it ! 
“Buddhism was more concerned with the believers’ moral needs than with 
any intellectual interpretation of the world. Not the Universe and the 
nature of its cause was the theme of inquiry; but the character of human 
experience, its dangers and variety’? (Carpenter, Thezsm in Medieval India, 
p. 53). “Buddhism, then, had a cure of souls’? (Barth, Religions of India, 
p. 120). 

Royal patronage was not long in coming.4 The Jains also made 
their influence felt by active propaganda. The austere heights to which 
they carried their doctrine of Ahimsa, the more elaborate and rigorous 
system of their Ethics, the acceptance by them of the soul as a permanent 


| 


lL. ae Ua cee Balan ararraearaaTAT. ATA | 


(Sarvadargana Samgraha, p. 1) 

2. Cf. airrasrmenaearmeaay | 

ofrearqeratd Pratengeuc ll! (Nagarjuna, xxx, 3) 
and yeaa fayarat TRIATATT: 
Qat: Warrenty WAT ACHASKAATT I 
(Asanga, ix, 23, Mahdydnas itraélamkarasastra ) 

3. The Majjima Nikdya i, 29, ay “For those burning in fire, it is not the time 
to discuss about it but to escape from it”’ 

4. “Even the proceedings sonnected with its erection into a State religion by Asoka 
appear to have been accomplished, if not by violence, at any rate with coercion, as is evident 
from the expressions ascribed to the Prince : ‘‘In less than two years,’ he says, ‘‘the 
gods who were worshipped as true divinities, in Jambidvipa, have now been rendered 


false, and this result is not the effect of my greatness but of my zeal’? (Insc. of Sahasram, 
Runnath and Bairat, 7. A. 156. (Barth, op. cit. p. 135). 
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entity in contrast to Buddhism,! and the more colorful conception of 
Kaivalya put forward by them and the weight and prestige of royal patron- 
age which they too gained before long, also tended to ensure their progress. 

The combined strength of these three soon forced orthodox Hinduism 
to take stock of the situation and meet the danger to its solidarity. The 
metaphysical objection to a plurality of gods had to be answered. It 
would appear from the Lalitavistara that the sectarian worship of the various 
gods of Hinduism, like Siva and Visnu was already well established at the 
time of the revolt of Buddhism.? If so, we cannot be wrong in having 
dated the Puranic and Pajicaratra literature, prior to the rise of Buddhism.3 

The Buddhists opposed the view of a sentient first cause* of the 
Universe which would itself remain uncaused. The Jains had, for the’r 
own reasons, repudiated a Creator-God and so did the Carvaka. ‘The 
iconoclastic fervor of the Materialists, the Sceptics and some.of the followers 
of Buddhism had destroyed all grounds of certitude” (Radhakrishnan, 
op. cit. 11, p. 19). The Saptabhanginaya of the Jains was an open invi- 
tation to Scepticism. In these circumstances, the reality of the world 
and its values could hardly be upheld. In the interests of the stability of 
the old faith, 1t was necessary to silence the various heresies and show a 
way out of the confusion caused by the enormous overgrowth of the liter- 
ature of the Hindu faith. There was no. use adding to the bulk of the 
existing literature, which had already grown beyond useful proportions. 

What was wanted was a stock-taking, — a brief authoritative pro- 
nouncement on the philosophy of the Vedasastra, providing not only a, 
key to the solution of the contradictions of thought and conflict of opinions, 
but a reorientation of some of the older views that had become either cor- 
rupted or superseded by hostile views; and last, but not least, a manual 
of self-defence and self-preservation, capable also of a crushing dialectical 
refutation of all heretical views.5 This the Vedanta Siitras of Badarayana 
undertook to supply.® 


l. Dasgupta, op. cit. u, 521. 

2. “The Lalitavistara describes the state of India at the time the Buddha preached, 
in these words : — ‘While at Uruvela, the Sakya thought : Here I am, born in Jambi- 
dvipa, among people who have no prospect of intellectual redemption, crowded by 
Tirthikas with diverse wishes. Some adore cows, deer, horses and hogs. Some pride 
themselves on their saluting Brahma, Indra, Rudra, Visnu, Devi, Kumara etc. 
(Radhakrishnan, op. cit. i, 336 f.). 

3. See Buhler, 7. A. xxiii, p. 248 (1894). 

4. ‘The Buddhists and Jains deny the existence of an intelligent first cause. (Radha- 
krishnan, of. cit. i, 289). ‘The Buddhists oppose the view of a single all-creating Deity 
because of meee belief that everything originates from a conglomeration of causes : WT: 
Tar HAT aretha | gah aed sag (Quoted from Buddhaghosa’s com. on a work of the 
Abhidharma Pifaka, Yamakami Sogen, Systems of Buddhistic Thought, Calcutta, 1912, p. 21. 

93. “It is well-known that the conflict with the Buddhists has largely stimulated 
philosophical inquiry in most of the systems of Hindu thought.” (Dasgupta, of. cit. i, p. ah 

6. “‘When the Vedic literature became unwieldy, the Sitra literature arose”’ 
(Radhakrishnan, of. cit. ii, p. 22) Cf. also : TATAGFAUTATAATTATTT | 
fe qadectect frariet | (Samkara, B. S$. B. i, 1, 1). 
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(i) THE Sitras of Badarayana are the earliest aphoristic manual of 
a “system of Vedanta” that has come down to us. Internal evidence 
shows that there had been other attempts to reduce the conflicting specu- 
lative utterances of the Vedas and Upanisads to some order and evolve 
a single system of thought out of them. Jaimini, Badari, Asmarathya 
etc., are some of the names which occur in the Sitras of Badarayana; but 
we cannot be sure, if any or all of them had traversed the entire field of 
metaphysical system-building or had merely confined themselves to partial 
aspects thereof. It is probable that Badarayana’s work was of a much 
wider range than those of his predecessors and that the critique of other 
Darganas, given by him, was a decidedly new and original contribution 
of his. By its merits, this work seems to have eclipsed all others of its kind. 

As a full-fledged Darsana, this work consists of a constructive expo- 
sition (Svapaksa-sthapana) and a dialectical refutation of other systems 
(Parapaksa-nirakrti), whose tenets are likely to challenge its exclusive 
claims to highest metaphysical satisfyingness. 

(ii) The date of the Brahmasiitras is uncertain. The problem of 
successive interpolations into the original text of the sitras, raised by some 
scholars, would complicate matters still further. In their present form, 
the Siitras are clearly Post-Buddhistic! and are acquainted with a number 
of orthodox and heretical schools.2, That they were cast in the mould of 
Brahminical orthodoxy is clear from the ban on the study of the Vedas 
by the Sidras (i, 3, 36-38) and their attitude of quiet approval to Vedic 
sacrifices (ili, 1, 25), which deserves to be contrasted with the Buddhistic 
and Samkhya aversion to them. They may, tentatively, be assigned to 
the first two centuries of the Christian era. 

(11) Despite their annoying brevity, the Sutras disclose a firm 
realistic and Theistic background, not only in their scheme of topics but 
in their wording and drift of argument. They are arranged in four 
chapters : Samanvaya, Avirodha, Sadhana and Phala, of four pdadas each. 
The first chapter opens by enjoining metaphysical inquiry into Brahman 
(for the attainment of Moksa). The second sitra defines Brahman as the 
Being from which the creation, preservation and dissolution of the Universe 
proceed. The third shows a partiality for revealed religion, when it 
affirms that God can be known only through Scripture. The objection 
that Scripture speaks not only of Brahman, but of several other principles 
as well, such as Pradhana, Akaga and Vaiévanara as responsible for world- 


1, ii, 2, 18-32. 
2. ii, 2, 
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creation, wholly or in part, is met by the fourth siitra, which provides for 
the attunement of such texts in Brahman, by means of an elaborate process 
of textual synthesis called ‘“Samanvaya’’. ‘This is worked out in the course 
of practically the whole of the I Adhyaya, which ts therefore called ‘‘Saman- 
vayadhyaya.”’ It should be noted that this specialised form of “‘esoteric’”’ 
Samanvaya is effected without any prejudice to the individuality and 
status quo of the various principles or deities in their own recognised spheres. 
AkdSas tallingat, for instance, is not tantamount to a denial of Akaga as a 
distinct material principle, altogether. This is conclusively established 
by the trend of the context and the “Viyadadhikarana”’ (i, 3, 1-7) in 
particular, which establishes that (bhita)-dkdfa is a product. Here, at 
least, Akasa cannot be the Brahman. It should be evident from such 
siitras that terms like Akasa, Avyakta, etc. are employed, according to the 
Sutrakara, in a dual sense, once in the fulness of their etymological signi- 
ficance (TwaHerafa ) that is fulfilled only in Brahman and again in a con- 
ventional, popular or secondary sense (laukika-vyavahdra or mukhyavrtt:). 
This is the grammar of Samanvaya attempted by the Sttrakara. This 
important aspect of the teaching of the Sitra is fully developed and worked 
out by Madhva, in his Sutra-interpretation, to its fullest extent. The 
doctrine of twofold application of names and epithets was already mooted 
in the Vedic age by the idea of the ‘‘Sarva-namavan’”’. The Sutras have 
shown its application in the Upanisads too and in the entire Cosmos. It 
underlies Ramanuja’s dictum : 
: a sro Peurfart fret 

Sribhdsya, Medical Hall Press, p. 560 and R. G. B. x, 21 : 

wearer wer wife: «= = * qu aay aaeT gered, wera 
sirerrerranit water 

The second chapter meets objections brought against the thesis of 
_Brahman’s authorship of the Universe and refutes a good many anti-theistic 
theories, in an attempt at strengthening the basic position of the Siitrakara. 
It also gives an account of the world’s dependence on Brahman. The 
third pada, here, removes certain internal contradictions in the Scriptural 
texts themselves.2, The purpose of this attempt is not merely to establish 
the validity of the Sastra as a whole, in a logical sense, but also to establish 
Brahman alone as the highest Source of all origination, preservation etc. 
wherever found. This could not be done until the true nature of the world 
is made out. That could not be done until the contradictions of texts 
which set forth the inner nature of the world are removed. Hence the 
need for resolution of inner contradictions in the Adhidaiva, Adhibhautika 
and other spheres of creation etc. From ii, 3, 18, onwards, we have inter- 
esting discussions about the nature of the soul, its attributes and relation 
to Brahman. The III Chapter expounds the ways and means of release 


1. (Cf. the clinching argument of Jayatirtha (7. P.i, 4,27) : @ RTH aaea eT 
aa ancaaistafed, wa ate areaere efa wsmterat arfe qagat Tas I 
2. Cf. ‘aerfzatrarenr:’ 1 ‘areatractetaret fret: | ‘aera arene: aay” 1 
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(Sadhana) such as Vairagya, Bhakti, Upasana and Aparoksa. The last 
deals with the fruits of Brahmajfiana and gives an elaborate account of the 
destruction of Karmas, ways of Exit (Devayana and Pitryadna), the intri- 
cacies of the theological problem of Laya (absorption) of different principles 
in order, and the benefits of lordliness accruing to the released and the 
scope and extent of such sovereignty and the nature of their bliss. 

In.all this, there is hardly any room for a monistic philosophy. The 
second sutra defines Brahman as the author of the Universe, — not surely, 
of an unreal one !. It is with difficulty that the Pafcapddikd tries to read 
into this definition the farfetched notion of a ‘tatastha-laksana’ (qualli- 
fication per accidence) and deny the real causality of the Brahman which 
would render It “‘Saguna’’. Dialectic quibblings apart, the Brahman’s 
knowability through Scripture alone (1. 1, 3) 1s clearly opposed to the 
doctrine of its ‘self-luminosity’ (Svaprakasatva). defined as aaa afa, 
amiereragraracay (Citsukha, Tativapradipika, Bombay, 1915, p. 9). The labo- 
rious task of ‘“Samanvaya’”’ could hardly have any meaning, if Brahman 
were really and wholly beyond the pale of words (Sarvasabdavacyam), 
as contended by Advaitins. 

(iv) The Sttrakara takes.great pains to refute Buddhistic Idealism 
which regards the world as a mental projection (and the Sinyavada which 
regards it as a void), thus affirming an intensely realistic attitude. He- 
also refutes Ksanabhangavada which regards the. phenomena of creation 
as but a ceaseless and in itself meaningless procession of moments without. 
unity, stability or a co-ordinating perceiver; and the Yogacara which 
denies the difference between jfiana and jiieya (Jiianabhinnam jfieyam). 
The impassioned refutation of these four schools of Buddhism is sufficient 
proof of the fact that the Sutrakara looks upon the world as (1) real 
(satya); (2) sthira (stable) and (3) independent of the mind. (4) The 
Sutra : Vaidharmydcca na svapnddivat (11, 2, 29) shows that he would not be 
satisfied with a make-believe reality of the world, such as is assigned to 
dreams. This shows that he is not for ascribing mere ‘‘Vyavaharikasat- 
yatva’’ (phenomenal reality.) to the world, which is already conceded by 
the Buddhist : 

2 A. AHA Fart TASTAT | 

ale data Tat wT aca: uo (Nagarjuna) 

“The author of the Sitras could not have refuted the Samkhya and dis- 
cussed the theories of creation, so seriously, if he had held that the world 
was an appearance, in which case, its creatorship is out of the question” 
(Radhakrishnan, op. cit. 11, 443). Under the stitra ““Vaidharmyacca na 
svapnadivat” even a confirmed Monist like Sarnkara forgets his own mental 


reservations and observes that ‘‘the objects of the waking state are not 
similarly sublated (as in a dream) at any time’’.) 


l. aa amiaeasd seq aeifaeaqenat aad 
In the second volume of his History of I. Phil., Dasgupta makes it clear how on many occa- 
sions Sarmkara ‘tries to wriggle out of the sutras by introducing parenthetical remarks, 
which are often inconsistent with his own commentary and the context of the Sitras, as 


well as their purpose and meaning, so far as it can be made out from such context.” 
Op. cit. pp. 42-43 and 44. 
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(v) TheSuatrakara is of opinion that man is a real agent though not 
altogether an independent one; tat meatal | Tere Tee_A:” (11, 3, 33; 41). 
The Supreme and the Individual dwell in one and the same body; but the 
former is not subject to the evils and imperfections of life. There lies His 
superiority : aaronftafefa Aer area (1, 2, 8). He deals out punish- 
ment and rewards according to man’s deserts (Karma-sapeksa) and cannot, 
therefore, be deemed guilty of partiality or pitilessness in having ordered 
the world as‘it is (ii, 1, 34). Man’s higher nature lies hidden on account 
of his neglect of God. When he wakes up from this estrangement and 
turns to God, for succour, he is freed : 

qufwearare faced aat wer aeafaaday (11, 2, 5). 

(vi) The majesty of God is unutterable, inconceivable : 
frances | aaeraere: | acai aq fafaaree fe 1 gafafeetfeeraea a (i, 2, 2; 
li, 1, 37; uu, 1, 28; u, 1,15). The attributes of Brahman are both negative 
and positive : aqweatfarrat etad: (i, 2, 21). It can be both the subject and 
the object of its own knowledge a4aqeqqemrey (i, 2, 4). 

(vii) The Sttrakara holds the individual soul to be more a 
‘‘fraction”’ (amfa) of the Supreme ( 1i, 3, 43 ) than wholly identical with 
it. He uses the term amfa in the sense of difference (ndndtvam) coupled 
with dependence (tat-tantraiva in the words of Vacaspati on ii, 3, 43), even 
as admitted by Sarhkara : . 

wie racer afaqrefa | HEAT: a wa a wafa ? atemeaq 1 a anata 
frsfaenfedafrem, arafe #t aeqat: He also seems to think that the 
individual, on release, passes on with the best part of his selfhood 
intact : avefaa tdq weara (iv, 4, 1). The merger of the human 
soul in the Divine is not countenanced by him. “I must give it as my 
opinion” says Thibaut, “that they (the Sttras) do not (1) set forth the 
distinction of higher and lower knowledge in Sarnkara’s sense and that 
(2) they do not hold the doctrine of unreality of the world; and (3) do not, 
with Sarkara, proclaim the absolute identity of the individual and the 
Highest Self” (S. B. £. vol. 34). 

_ (viti) The Upanisads hold diverse views on the nature of Brah- 
man’s causality of the Universe. The author of the Sutras has naturally 
discussed them and pronounced his opinion on them. He rejects the doc- 
trine of creation from nothing : wagayemrafa aa * * (i, 1, 17). The 
definition of the Brahman in the second sitra, if it is to rule out the Sam- 
khyan Prakrti, must certainly point to an efficient and intelligent Cause 
as Creator : geaatweeq 1 ahrevrarcarweatd i, 1, 5-6 (as interpreted by Samkara 
and others). But it is not so certain if he did regard the Brahman as the 
material cause also. ‘True, the Prakrtyadhikarana (1, 4, 24 et seq) has come 
to be regarded as adumbrating such a view. There are, however, serious 
objections to the acceptance of this facile view. In the first place, the 
context of the adhikarana in question is one of Samanvaya (of names and 





1. Sarnkara reads affaufg: The term eaq eam in the Up. is anyway significant, 
in this connection. Cf. Bhdg. ii, 10, 6. 
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epithets) and any discussion of the precise nature of Brahman’s causality 
would be out of place here and should, more properly, be taken up in 
Chapter II. It would be manifestly illegitimate to strétch a Samanvaya 
Sitra beyond its purview. Nor would the reference of terms like Prakrti, 
Yoni etc. to Brahman, by way of Samanvaya, do away with the existence 
of those principles, as has already been made clear. (2) To treat the 
entire fourth Pada of the Samanvayadhyaya as having nothing to do with 
Samanvaya, (as has been done by most commentators —- except Madhva) 
is to flout the very plan of the Sitrakara’s work. (3) The weakness and 
artificiality of the “‘Abhinna-nimittopadana”’ interpretation of 1, 4, 24, 
is betrayed by the fact that one at least among the professedly Abhinna- 
nimittopadanavadins viz., Ramanuja, whose interpretation of the Sitras 
is hailed by Thibaut and others as reflecting the true position of the Sitra- 
kara, accepts! under this very Sutra, the existence of a material principle 
(Avyakta) other than the Brahman, which provides the stuff of which the 
material world is made and which is claimed to be ex hypothest dependent on 
Brahman, unlike the Samkhya Prakrti. Lastly (3) the studied attempts 
of the Sitrakara to distinguish Brahman from the Jiva, gods and material 
principles fainraearemrsat a aat | Aa Ta a Aaa Wa WI BATA (i, 2, -22; 27; 
3, 39) also render it unlikely that he could have held the view that Brahman 
Itself transforms itself into the world, which is what is meant by a material 
cause. The interpretation of the Prakrtyadhikarana as given by Sarmkara 
and others, is thus beside the point and inconsistent with the context. Its 
interpretation in terms of a pure Samanvaya, as in the case of any other 
term like Akaga, given by Madhva, is free from all such difficulties. His 
procedure finds support in the Vayu Purdna, where, as Dasgupta has shown, 
the Brahman is said “‘to be known by various epithets like Prakrti, Pra- 
dhana, Prasiiti, Atman, Yoni, Ksetra, Aksara etc. (op. cit. iii, p. 502).? 
According to the Ahirbudhnya Samhita “the Brahman is known by many 
names such as Paramatman, Bhagavan, Avyakta, Prakrti and Pradhana’’ 
(Dasgupta, op. cit. iii, p. 34). We may, therefore, take it that there is 
hardly any justification to interpret the Prakrtyadhikarana as attempt- 
ing anything more than a mere Samanvaya of terms like Prakrti, in 
Brahman. In other contexts, the Sutrakara’s objection to the Sarnkhya 
Prakrti is not to its existence per se; but to its metaphysical indepen- 
dence (as claimed by the Samkhya). The status of Prakrti, according 
to the Sitrakara, would thus, appear to be the same as in the Gita and 
the Purdnas. 

(ix) The nature of final release set forth in the closing section of 
the Sutras, also points to a Theism as the final philosophy of Badarayana. 
The released souls though in the enjoyment of perfect innate bliss, (iv, 4, 
22) are yet under certain irrevocable limitations as regards their powers 


1 aw aamerad cearforafnieies eaetor TITS: | AT, Toyenat<aay  aares- 


acafaway | aaMaTTaes aeafeanfearfacaay 1 (Sribhasya, i, 4, 3). 
2. Vide also TATA AT: (i, 3, 10). 
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and sovereignty : wrasqrarcasq (iv, 4, 17).4. This Stitra speaks for itself. 
To all attempts at explaining it away, Thibaut has an effective reply, which 
hardly admits of improvement: “It is as impossible that the Sitras should 
open with a definition of the Lower Principle, as it is unlikely to close with 
a description of the state of those who know the Lower Brahman only and 
are thus debarred from obtaining true release’ (Tr. Samkara’s bhdsya, 
S. B. E. p. xcii). Theism, thus, 1s writ large on the Sutras. 

(x) We cannot say there is any overwhelming support in the Sitras 
for the doctrine of the identity of Jiva and Brahman. ‘I am myself inclined 
to believe that the dualistic interpretations were probably more faithful 
to the Sutras than those of Samkara’”’, says Dasgupta (op. cit. i, 421), 
‘There is strong support for the view that Badarayana looks upon the 
difference between the Brahman and the souls as ultimate, something that 
persists even when the soul is released’? (Radhakrishnan, of. cit. ii, p. 
440). Apart from the many Sutras, containing explicit denials of identity 
and affirming difference : aqafeadttawared aat: (1, 2, 17) Fase: | TAIT 


AT mrere: 1 (i, 1, 16; 2, 3) deeqgeerearer: (1, 1, 21) geraeang. (11, 3, 28) areterat- 
waste Hitraitaa (i, 2, 20), which have been interpreted by Samkara 


himself, in a dualistic sense, he and his commentators have expressly 
admitted that the language and thought of the Sutras, are, for the most part, 
dualistic.2 Here and there, one meets with a suggestion from them that 
the utterances of the Sutrakara should be taken cum grano salis or hears a 
protest that there need be no doubt of his undying faith in Monism. On 
their own showing, there are, however, not more than a couple of Sitras,? 
which can be said to be unquestionably monistic in tenor. These are (1) 
meant qrareate agatha aw (iv, 1, 3) and wmeagseat gael araeaa (i, 1, 30). The 
first is ambiguously worded. The term Atman may, no doubt, denote 
the Jiva; but it is not its usual sense in the Sitras.4 Sarnkara himself in i, 3, 1, 
proclaims that the “individual soul’’ is neither the only sense of the term 
Atma, nor even its primary sense. The purport of Siitra iv, 1, 3, may well 
therefore be that the Supreme Being (whois the object of Jijfiasa) is taught 
and realised not only as the great Controller of the external Universe and 
of the gods (as taught ini, 3,11) but also as the Seeker’s own Inner Ruler, 


1. P.M. Modi, in his A Critique of the Brahmasiitra i, p. 448, gives a curious and 
novel explanation of “‘Jagad-vyapara”, which would be redundant in the light of the last 
sutra and at variance with its sense in an identical expression used in aaTfa 7 TSATAT AT 
(B. S. iii, 1, 16). 

2. aq Hawai 7 eats gaat qadt afea; fag ada wate) sat taafrsen | 
care — sferareifeatar i anfeata arctenfeetuerdty | (Anandagiri 1, 3, 19.) yaeadet stat aft 
aited faxeafa—ofraraftafa 1 (Ratnaprabha c. on i, 3, 19). 

3. See Samkara on i, 3, 19. 

4 med WareTa Fe TeARaT TTT 1 ae aT aerate. 

(Sarnkara, B. §. B. i, 2, 13). 

See the use of ayeqt in this sense in the following Sitras : ayeAT THT 
area: Torna 1 anermreatq | (3,3, 15) arena da fafrares fet atereratenrecte | 
Lat TAMeaTT | 
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Atma or Antaryami. The reference here is obviously to the famous declar- 
ation of Yajfiavalkya in his Antaryami Brahmana, @ areata fasoq aIcaTaTaaty 
qaafa * * * where the truth is emphasised twenty-one times, with 
the significant refrain : uw  arcaT araaterqa: (Brh. ii, 7, 3-23). The ulti- 
mate sense of Atman as Inner Ruler (antaryami) is clearly established in 
this passage. It looks almost certain that the Sutrakara had this very text 
in view as his Visayavakya here. Moreover, it is extremely unlikely 
that the Sutrakara, who has been so anxious to repudiate the “wzststatkya”’ 
of Indra and Brahman, raised in the ptrvapaksa in 4 aaqucamed 
(i, 1, 29) and explain it away in the figurative sense of Adhyatmasamban- 
dhabhima would at all be disposed to identify every ordinary human self 
who is prima facie much inferior to Indra, with the Supreme. Otherwise, 
there was no reason to reject the supposed identity of Indra and Brahman 
at the outset. The roundabout way in which the Sitrakara tries to justify 
the identity, in what is obviously a figurative sense, shows that he is not in 
favor of accepting any essential identity, either between Indra and 
Brahman or between Jiva and Brahman. 

This is made clear by him in i, 1, 30 where he designates the 
‘“‘Adhyatmasambandhabhimatva” as the ‘“Sastra-drsti’? or the mystic 
point of view of the Sastras. The two are synonymous. But the expressions 
‘“‘adhyatma’’, “‘sambandha’’, “‘bhima’? and ‘‘asmin’’, would be super- 
fluous and out of place, if mere identity were meant to be conveyed. 
“Sambandha”’ is not bound to be ‘identity’ (tadatmya), unless so stated. 
It is ““dvinistha,’’ requiring two real terms to be related. In the present 
case, the conditioned self of Indra or Vamadeva as such would have ceased. 
to be, the moment it realised its identity with the All-Soul and could not 
be putting forth specific claims of identity with X, Y, or Z, as is done by 
Vamadeva. Further, if the experiences of Vamadeva recorded in R&R. V.- 
iv, 27, 1-2, cited in the Sitra i, 1, 30, are any guide to the interpretation 
of this adhtkarana, they would be entirely in favor of the view that he was 
fully conscious of difference between himself and the Supreme and others : 

TH A aeraAdanS sara whrarht fara 

Mt AT Gt aerate wat waa faedtay 

TAT T ATATHNT TAT AAT AAT STAT 

Sat Gefaeagreadet AAT HART TATA: I 
Vamadeva tells us in the above that (1) his mental faculties were not at 
all clouded at the time of his birth, as in the case of others ; (2) that he was 
able to rise above the miseries of that state by the power of his enlighten- 
ment; (3) that the Supreme Being which sustains all bodies (Puramdhih) 
had killed the enemies that infest the foetus and so on. It is clear from 
these and other statements of Vamadeva, such as that he bestowed land 
on the Aryan (R. V. iv, 26, 1) that he had not only not lost his individual 
self-consciousness (as living in the womb) or ‘‘other-consciousness’’ of the 
gods and creatures (devéndm janimani) but that he had a vivid consciousness 
of the all-directing (irma@) presence of the Supreme Being (Puramdhi), 
to whose powers and protection he ascribes his conquest of his foes and 
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every one of his achievements. In these circumstances, His claims to 
identity with Manu, Kaksivan etc. (R. V. iv, 26, 1) could only be taken 
to have been made in the name of and on behalf of that Supreme Being itself 
or by that Being itself speaking through Vamadeva, at the time of his being 
possessed and flooded by the contact of the Great Antaryami.! 

‘*Preponderance of Divine contact’’ is, thus, the nearest equivalent of the 
phrase “Adhyatmasambandhabhima” used in the Sttra. Vamadeva’s 
speech is to be viewed from the standpoint of the Sastra, as the words of 
the Antaryami. Similar statements of identity, elsewhere, are to be simi- 
larly explained. “When Indra says, ‘Worship Me’, he means ‘worship 
the God I worship’. On a similar principle, Vamadeva’s declaration 
that he was Manu and Sirya, is explained’? (Radhakrishnan, op. cit. i, 
p. 521). There is, thus, no ground for thinking that the Sitrakara had 
any leaning towards an identity of the kind favored by Sarhkara. 


— 


1. The standpoint of the Antary4mi is the same as that of the Svatantradvitiya Brahma. 
It is found adopted in Mbh. xii, 323, 56 and Visnu Purana 1, 19, 25. 
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EARLY COMMENTATORS ON THE SUTRAS, 
RECRUDESCENCE OF BUDDHISM, HINDU 
REVIVAL, THE RISE OF THE ADVAITA 
VEDANTA AND EARLY THEISTIC 
REACTIONS TO IT 


THERE is sufficient evidence on record that the early commentators on the 
Brahmasiutras were all Realists.1 The Sitras themselves were admittedly 
realistic in tenor and nothing could be more natural than that their earliest 
commentators also should have adopted a realistic view of them. Some 
scholars hold that the Sutras themselves rose originally amidst Bhagavata 
influence. The great Upavarsa mentioned by Sabara Svamin,? in his 
commentary on the Pirvamimamsd, is reported by Sarnkara? to have written 
a commentary on the Brahmasitras. This Upavarsa is commonly identi- 
fied with the Vrttikara, quoted and criticized’ by Sarnkara, in his com- 
mentary on the Brahmasiitras. It is clear from Samkara’s references to 
the Vrttikara, that the latter was a Realist. He has been further identified 
with the Vrttikara Bodhayana,® one of the early precursors of the school 
of Ramanuja. This identification would appear to have the support of» 
Visistadvaitic literary tradition,* which has also preserved the names of 
nearly half a dozen early commentators of the school, preceding Ramanuja, 
viz., Bodhayana, Tanka, Dramida, Guhadeva, Kapardi and Bharuci.’ 
Bhaskara (i, 4,.25) flings one of these early commentators : the Vakya- 
kara alias Brahmanandin alias Tanka,® in the face of Sarmkara, saying that 
the Vivartavada has no support in the ancient tradition of Sutra-commen- 
tators. It is with difficulty that the Bhdmati and Kalpataru try to defend. 
Sarnkara, on this point.® Under iv, 3, 7-14, Sarnkara cuts himself adrift 


1. ‘Under the influence of Gaudapada, Sarhkara differed from’ the commentators 
like Bhartrprapafica, who had given a realistic interpretation of the Brhadaranyaka Up. by 
treating the world and souls as real emanations from Brahman. Sarnkara differed from these 
commentators and propounded a new type of Advaita, the Mayavada’’ (Dasgupta, of. cit. 
ii, p. 13). 

2. ay mifcaa #: wea: ? warderefaaidia efa srarqaqag: (Sabara, PMS. i. 1, 5). 

3. Sarnkara on B. S. iii, 3, 53. Also: aq UaRaTaa aa BAAS J WT 
aearaifa | (Bhaskara, B. S. B.i, 1, 1. p. 6). | 

4. See, i, 1, 19; and iv, 3, 14. 

3. See Mm. Kuppusvami Sastri, P.O. C. HI (Madras). 


6. afaareer arqraacia fe svae aff earn = (Tattvavweka of Vedanta Desika, 
Conjeeveram, 1906, q. in P. O. C. III.). 

7. Vide Siddhitraya of Yamuna and Sribhdsya (introd). 

8. czaanl @grieat (Sudarsana Sari, Com. on Raméanuja’s Vedarthasamgraha, 
Pandit, p. 148). 


9. arentferg ware 1 * * wermiaat fe * * (Kalpataru on B. S. i. 4, 25). 
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from the established commentaries and turns Siddhanta-Siitras into Purva- 
paksa, just to avoid the admission of Brahman as a qualified Being,! for 
which he is justly taken to task by Bhaskara.? Elsewhere, in his commen- 
tary, Sarnkara refers to the existence of Vedantins, who unlike himself, 
believed in the reality of the individual soul : ag qrenfaata da - eufafr 
aad wend faq i (1,3, 19). Most of the older commentaries on the 
Sutras appear to have advocated certain types of Pantheistic Realism. The 
names of Brahmadatta, Bhartrprapafica, Brahmanandin and Bhaskara 
stand out in this respect. It is clear from Bhaskara’s commentary on the 
Sutras, that he counted Tanka or Brahmanandin as a full-blooded Pari- 
namavadi, like himself, who looked upon the world of matter and souls 
as a direct transformation of Brahman and therefore quite as real as Brah- 
man Itself. He treats the relation in which Brahman stands to the world 
as one of Bhedabheda. The doctrines of Parinama (of Brahman) and 
Bhedabheda seem to have been more or less widely held by the early 
realistic commentators on the Sitras. The Sitras themselves were so 
worded as to render such an interpretation fplaustble. Indeed, so_pro- 
nounced was the influence of Parinamavada, that even Ramanuja, who 
is no Brahma-Parinamvadin, in point of actual fact, in as much as he accepts 
the existence of Prakrti as a dependent material principle (under B. S. 
i, 4, 3), still considered it prudent to adopt its terminology, for a fashion 
and put forward what is familiarly known as fis ‘“Abhinna-nimittopadana”’ 
theory of Brahman’s causality. Two conclusions are possible from this 
(1) that he had not the courage of his convictions to give up the language 
of Brahmaparinama; or (2) that he could not afford to define his exact 
position in respect of the actual and precise nature of transformation of 
Brahman, even to himself, much more clearly and unambiguously, on 
account, presumably of a conflict of loyalties in his mind between the 
demands of true Theism in which he was an ardent believer and the 
influence of the interpretational traditions derived by him from 
Vrttikara and Brahmanandin, as predecessors of his school of thought. 
Sarmkara, in his commentary on ii, 1, 14, represents the Vrttikara as a frank 
Brahmaparinamavadin; and Tanka or Brahmanandi was also indubitably 
one.? The fact, then, that the same Tanka is claimed by both Bhaskara 
and Ramanuja as the precursor of their faith, confirms the suspicion that 
Ramanuja should have made up his mind to part company with the ort- 
ginal unexpurgated Pantheism of his acknowledged precursors and adopt 
a pure Theism, though in the phrasing of it, he could not extricate himself 
completely from the misleading terminology of Brahmaparinama, 
or bid good-bye to it, but continued to indulge in the language of 


1. tfacga: gaffer gerfin qaeergarfn warqecfn fearrqarift saacaTes sare: 
afaen ot afeiirtassratst 1 aera 1 weterrarrasarr: 1) (Sarkara). 

2. iv, 3, 7-14. Sarnkara treats sitras 12-14 as Piirvapaksa and 7-11 as Siddhanta. 

3. As has been shown by Bhaskara who quotes his words : 


qfenaeg cary searfray | 
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Brahmopadanatva, however far removed from the acceptance of actual 
parinama of Brahmacaitanya or Brahmasvariipa his position might be. All 
this would show that there was a long and powerful tradition of realistic 
interpretation of the Sutras. | 

There was, at the same time, a great idealistic revival in Buddhism, 
in counteraction. The period between the second and the fifth centuries 
A.D., was one of remarkable activity and noteworthy developments in 
Buddhistic thought. The criticisms of the Hindu Realists and commen- 
tators on the Sitras, had been met by a number of Buddhist Thinkers. 
They went a step further and pointed out several inadequacies in the 
Hindu theories of Causation, God etc.1 Such of the metaphysical defects 
of Buddhism, as had been pointed out by the Brahmins, were made good 
by a number of acute thinkers and dialecticians like Nagasena, Buddha- 
ghosa and Nagarjuna. The result of their labors was to raise Buddhistic 
metaphysics to staggering perfection. The negative dialectic of the Bud- 
dhist Logicians created a great sensation and compelled admiration all 
round. It had an irresistible and instantaneous appeal to the intellectual 
aristocrats among the Hindus : the Brahmins, who, as a class, were always 
open to conviction. In a very short space of time, many learned Brah- 
mins went over to Buddhism and became ardent champions of its Subjectiv- 
ism, Idealism etc. Some of the most distinguished writers on Buddhistic 
metaphysics known to history were converts from Brahminism—ASvaghosa,? 
Nagarjuna,? Vasubandhu,’ Asanga,®’ Buddaghosa,* and Dignaga.? 

While many Brahmins thus renounced their old faith and went over 
to Buddhism, there were yet others among them, on whom the Idealism of 
the Buddhists had made a profound impression; but, whom it was never- 
theless powerless to snatch from the fold of Brahminism. These were 
perhaps too conservative-minded for violent breaks of any kind. But so 
deep was the impression made upon them by the excellences of Buddhistic 
thought and its soaring heights of Subjectivism, Idealism and Acosmism, 
that they began to search their own literature to see if anything approach- 
ing its grandeur could be found in them or be made out of them. Looking 
as they did through obviously Buddhistic spectacles, nothing was more 
natural than that they should find in some portions of the Upanisads, many 
striking approaches to the metaphysical idealism of the Buddhists and their 
negative elenchus. There could be only one result of such growing and 


l. Vide Madhyamika Karikds, ch. iv. on the contradictions of the causal relation. 

.2. Keith, His. of Skt. Literature, 1928, p.56. Winternitz, JZ. ii, p. 257. 

3. Keith, op. cit. p. 495. Winternitz. ii, 342, says Nagarjuna was a South Indian 
Brahmin. ? 

4. Winternitz, ii, 355. 

5. ‘‘Asanga, more properly, Vasubandhu-Asanga was the eldest of three brothers, 
born as the sons of a Brahmin of the Kausika family at Peshawar (Winternitz, p. 355). 

6. Author of Visuddhamagga (400 a. p.), was a Brahmin convert (Radhakrishnan, 
1. 346). : 

7. “Dignaga, a native of Sirhhavaktra, a suburb of Kafici was a Brahmin”? (Pramdna- 
samuccaya, Mysore Uni. 1930, p. x.). | 
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undisguised admiration for Buddhistic metaphysics and its methods, and 
that was that these Brahminical admirers of Buddhism charged with Bud- 
dhistic ideologies, soon seized upon the Upanisads with avidity and fell to 
unconsciously reading into them all that was great and: good in the other. 
“The Mahayanists themselves seem to have been aware of the similarity 
of their position to the Upanisadic view, as the Lankavatdra says that the 
explanation of thegfathagatagarbha, as the ultimate truth and reality, 
is given in order to attract to our view even those who have superstitious 
faith in the Atman theory”? (Radhakrishnan, of. cit. i, p. 594 fin.). Certain 
passages in the early Upanisads easily lent themselves to such reorientation. 
But it was as yet difficult to tackle the Sutras which were not only openly 
antagonistic to Buddhism, or even the bulk of the Upanisads which were 
basically realistic. The fifth and sixth centuries A.p. brought further sup- 
port to Buddhism. “In the 6th century, the revivalist philosophy of 
Nagarjuna received a new impetus at the hands of Buddhapalita of Valabhi 
and of Bhavaviveka! of Orissa. The school of the latter came to be known 
as Madhyamikasautrantika, in view of its supplementing Nagarjuna’s 
arguments with independent arguments. At the same time, the Yoga- 
cara school of Mahayana was developed in the North’.2 “When Yuan 
Chwang, in 640 4.D., made his way down to the eastern coast to the Pallava 
kingdom and stayed at the capital of Kajficipura, he found ten thousand 
Buddhists in the country with a hundred monasteries, and eighty Deva 
temples, the majority of which were Jain’’.2 No wonder that at such a 
time as this, the Brahmin Bhartrhari (7th century) wavered and wan- 
dered between the cloister and the hearth, seven times ‘‘after the manner 
permitted to Buddhists’’4 and finally produced a work on Sanskrit gram- 
mar, in which he advocated a type of monism known as Sabdadvaita 
(sound-monism). His commentary on the Brahmasitras,®> was also prob- 
ably written in a monistic vein. Then came Gaudapada, who, in his 
Karikas, laid the foundations of a regular system of Upanisadic Monism 
and brought the philosophy of the Upanisads, as he conceived it, perilously 
near Buddhistic Ajativada. ‘“‘Of the unmistakable influence of Vijfiana- 
vada and Madhyamika schools on his work, there can be no _ doubt” 
(Radhakrishnan, ii, p. 464 and also Dasgupta op. cit. i, 423). Dasgupta 
even holds that Gaudapada was himself probably a Buddhist. Only a 
very thin and artificial veil of mental reservation separated the subjectiv- 
ism of Gaudapada from the Acosmism of the Buddhists. He himself 
was only too well aware of the nearness of his thought to Buddhism: 4aq 
qaqa arfarq (iv, 99); which he tried to disguise by pointing to certain other 


Author of Tarkajvala. 

Dasgupta op. cit. ii, p. 164. 

Carpenter, Theism in Medieval India, p. 352. 

Keith, His. of Skt. Lit. (1928) p. 176. 

Mentioned by Yamuna in his Siddhitraya. 

“I believe there is sufficient evidence in his Karikas for thinking that he (Gauda- 
pada) was himself possibly a Buddhist”. (op. cit. i. p. 423). 
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points of contrast. Idealism, verging almost literally on that of the Bud- 
dhists, was thus the order of the day and it was only a question of time for 
actual commentaries on the Upanisads, the Sitras and the Gitd, to be under- 
taken. The Sutras, at any rate, gave no quarter to an Idealism a la 
Gaudapada’s; and the Sutras had been admitted in orthodox Brahminical 
circles as the apex of the Prasthanatrayi and the most authoritative exposi- 
tion of the philosophy of the Upanisads. It was sigmificant that Gauda- 
pada had not made any use of the Siitras of Badarayana or attempted to 
enlist their support to his side. ‘The task of reading his fashionable philo- 
sophy of Mayavada, into the Sutras and give it a locus classicus in them was 
reserved for his gifted grand-disciple Sarikara, who, in the 8th century, 
gave the first systematic and brilliant Mayavada commentaries on the 
Prasthanatrayi. 

Yet, how difficult he himself found the task of making the Sutras 
yield a Monism of his conception, is proved by the artificiality and paren- 
thetical irrelevance of his comments in many places, where he seeks to go against 
the spirit and letter of the Stitras and their natural drift of arguments and 
dialectic. That he was fighting with all his might and ingenuity against 
a long line of realistic commentaries,! is not the only fact that makes his 
commentary suspect. It 1s more the disharmony of his metaphysical 
views and presuppositions with the thought of the Sitras, so far as they 
could be made out from their plan, spirit and letter and according to his 
own objective interpretations, undistorted by his parenthetical notes, 
innuendos, correctives, asseverations and remarks ex cathedra such as: 
we fag aterm gaff ¢g ca area (i, 1, 19) Cf also on i, 4, 10; i1, 
1, 33; iv, 4, 6. 

Though many protested in his own time, in unmistakable terms 
against the new-fangled Mayavada? and lost no time in exposing its disagree- 
able resemblances to Buddhism,? the speculative daring and eloquence* 
of its champions had raised it to such heights of philosophic: eminence that 
few could hope to bring it down. Mayavada, in short, had come to stay 
and even those who did not quite agree with it, had, in course of time, 
to fall in line with the general trend of its interpretation of the Sutras... 


lL. a g frara Haft F Farrar aera: sale TRKSNTAT Aa | 
(Sarnkara, B. S. B. i, 4, 22). 
2. aut ond faardt aa aes carl ATH | 
(Manimafiari vi, 49. The reference is to Brahmadatta. ) 

3. The most virulent and uncompromising of such critics was Bhaskara. He was. 
probably the first to equate Mayavada with Buddhism. And this charge of ‘“‘crypto- 
Buddhism” was hotly repudiated by Sarvajiatman (Samksepasariraka ii, 25-6) and by the 
author of the Vivarana (Viz. Skt. Ser. p. 84). 

4. The saying qavaraccen: mataracqat waar | is no empty boast. Mahdcdrya, a 
Visistadvaitic writer of the 17th cent. pays a grudging tribute to the rhetorical eloquence of 
the leaders of Advaita and ascribes their influence on the masses and their success to it : 

afanafettaatt aaa fers rarh Cry PACT TTT ATS FTC: 
VTA AM TTHGSA TAP ST I: 
(Candamaruta on Satadisapi. Bib, Ind. p. 4, sl. 1) 
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Royal patronage was not-long in coming. Vacaspati was well estab- 
lished in the Court of Nrga.t Sarvajfiatman lived in the reign of King 
Manukuladitya.? For four centuries from the eighth, Advaita remained 
the vanguard of Indian Philosophy. 

At last, there came a realistic upheavel. Between the 10th and 
11th centuries, a host of brilliant writers like Udayana,? Sridhara, Salika- 
natha,4 Sivaditya, Kularka Pandita, Manamanoharakara,® appeared on 
the scene and began to demolish the foundations and superstructures of 
Idealistic thought and reinforce those of Logical Realism. They paid a 
good deal of attention to the formal and material sides of reasoning, revised 
and perfected their definitions of categories and ushered into vogue 
improved methods of formalism in thought. Realism began to look the 
fashionable philosophy of the day, Monism, in the face. 

This new danger, had, by the latter part of the twelfth century, 
assumed such disquieting proportions, that the custodians of Monism were 
forced to muster their full strength and meet their foes on their own ground. 
The result was the composition of dialectical classics of matchless brilliance, 
undermining the very foundations of Realism and _ overthrowing its 
concepts and categories and thus breaking up the entire mechanism of its 
thought and thought-measuring devices and questioning the validity of 
all Experience upon which Realism thrives. Sriharsa was the foremost 
writer of this age. His main object in his Ahandanakhandakhddya was to 
show that “‘all that is known is indefinable and unreal, being only of a 
phenomenal nature, having only a relative existence, based purely on 
practical modes of acceptance and devoid of any permanent value or 
essence’’.6 In this, he was followed by another great dialectician, Citsukha, 
who also, commented on Sriharsa’s work. But he was much more than 
a mere destructive critic. In addition to his concise refutation of Nyaya- 
Vaisesika categories, he gave an acute analysis and clear interpretation of 
some of the premier concepts of the Advaita Vedanta. His greatest pole- 
mical work was the Tattvapradipikd. In addition to this, he wrote a com- 
mentary on Samkara’s Bhasya on Brahmasiitras and one on the Brahmasiddhi 


l. strraaserft aar racy: } 0 (Bhamati last verse). 

2. sitraramat aqgeifedt at wrafa 1 (iv, 62). 

3. For his scathing condemnation of some of the concepts of Advaita see Kusumdajjali 
(passim) and extracts in Citsukha’s work : 


(a) uta aff agente oreranfered * * * afed-fefacaftaadtact are? 
fe frefeaface * * * confei Citsukha’s Com. (p. 79). ) 
(b) aeaarf tated caqe qafi—a a qeerfaegat: fraaqeaaisqrta: * * 
froareaaey aftancariitern (p. 79). 
4. atafedt 8 oseeaditamernfafareiterrenfiraaca «=o ifeerrarty | aera 
(Citsukhi p. 53). Oo 
D. Ha ATAAAeaTU Aefaer | AT Meta athraT | Tara ATTA | AaT- 
fait frat eft araercaviaa | (p. 169) afg mead sefanfccit fara eft ata aque: 
aareasfara eft aaadtecare: stfafeerq 1 (p. 22). 
6. Dasgupta, u, p. 127, 
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of Mandana and another on the Vivarana. He is supposed to have lived 
about 1220 a.p. Anandabodha and Vimuktatman were two other great 
pioneers in this respect. The former’s Nydyamakaranda, 1s a work of refresh- 
ing clarity on the concepts of Advaita. The IJstasiddhi of Vimuktatman 
was probably very much earlier in date.! All these works are permeated 
by the spirit of neo-dialecticism. The Nydyasudha and the Jidnasiddhi of 
Citsukha’s teacher, Jfianottama,? and the Prakatartha (c. on Sarhkara’s 
Bhasya on the Sutras) also belong to this period. 


1. M. Hiriyanna opines in his Introduction to the edn. of the Jsfasiddhi (G. O. S. 
Ixv, 1933) that it cannot be earlier than 850 a. pv. ‘The limits 850-1050 are all that we 
can fix’? (p. xii). 

2. “ea fe srgeramarererareeratigay 1” (Citsukhi p. 385) arcreqqvat: tara 
arfaraate: 1 arid + qareasacy aaa | (Com. ). 
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CHAPTER X 


DECLINE OF MAYAVADA, THEISTIC REACTION 
OF RAMANUJA AND THE NEED FOR A 
NEW DARSANA 


(i) ABOUT the latter part of the twelfth century, when the Doctors 
of the Advaita Vedanta were thus busy defending their citadel and 
perfecting the dialectic machinery of their system, signs of a growing 
discontent with the empty abstractions of Mayavada were beginning to be 
felt. On the philosophical plane itself, it had not long remained unchal- 
lenged, much less unchanged. Several versions of the Advaita doctrine, 
often in conflict with one another, on vital points, had been given, both 
by the contemporaries and successors of Sarnkara. ‘‘The enunciation of 
his (Sarhkara’s) own views on the Vedanta is not convincingly clear. 
This gave rise to various schools of thought which claimed to be the proper 
interpretation of the monistic ideas of Sarnkara; but which differ from one 
another sometimes in a very remarkable manner’ (Dasgupta, Cultural 
Heritage of India, Vol. III, 1953, p. 7), While Sarmkara stuck close to 
Bhavadvaita, Mandana gave. quarter to ‘“‘Abhavadvaita”. The Ekajiva- 
vada was soon overpowered by “‘Nanajivavada’’. Sarvajfiatman’s Brahm- 
ajiianavada ran counter to Vdacaspati’s Jivasritajfanavada. The 
Avacchedavadins disagreed with the Bimbapratibimbavada. There was no 
agreement over the definition of “Mithyatva”’. Five different views of 
its nature came to be formulated. Impossibilities and contradictions of 
thought came to be hugged to the bosom as profundities of metaphysical 
insight : | 

arraraqaafaedare Te ( Vacaspatz). 

TACHA “ATT TT FAT | 

wifaq wearedistaaea sae wd u (Ustastddh: i. 140). 

HATTA BAT: Mat fereaiear FETA: | 

aafaat & Gee: Wa acratarar: 1) (Quoted in Brahmdnandiya). 

Differences arose between master and disciples and among disciples 
themselves! in the elucidation of general principles and doctrines. For 
over five centuries from the eighth, Monism in some form or other, had 
held the field. Five centuries of robust life is about the longest that could 
be expected of any metaphysical system with any following. Popular 
interest in and admiration for it must inevitably flag, after that. So did 
it happen in the case of Samkara’s Advaita. 


1. See the ingenious way in which Appayya Diksita tries to gloss over these internal 
conflicts of views : | 


g a 6©¢ x 


WTasaaereatasaeqgafasr 
areatercrauerengt arate aferar: a’ 
(Stddhantalefasamgraha ) 
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(ii) The twelfth century had already witnessed the rise of overstrained 
“formalism in Logic and metaphysics which had its own repercussions on 
the prevailing philosophy of Advaita. Under its spell, philosophy had 
ceased to be an earnest quest of God and the life eternal. It had dwindled 
into an exercise in definitions and counter-definitions and unmitigated 
dialecticism. A reaction was soon bound to set in. 

(iii) A wave of intense Devotionalism in Religion and Theism in 
Philosophy was surging through the country at this time. To the average 
man of the world, it appeared the Advaitins had perverted the goal of one- 
ness held out in the Upantsads; while the one they offered in its stead 
was unrealisable.1 The monistic Brahman was avowedly incapable of 
coming within the ambit of experience (ata tayaracaq). If it did, it 
would cease to be self-luminous and forthwith become limited and unreal, 
like everything else in the world : aaa yerfeaq ameravdt: (staszddhz). 
The bifurcation of reality into “Vyavaharika and Paramarthika’’ was 
deemed a challenge to religion and a fraud on the trusting conscience of 
humanity.2 “The theory of Maya was but a cloak to cover the inner 
rifts of the system’’.? The denial of will and knowledge to the Deity was 
something hard to swallow. To be sure, one need not be satisfied with an 
anthropomorphism; but there are limits even to the sway of reason. It 
chilled the ardor of even the most non-sentimental of worshippers to be told 
that the God of their attentions was ‘“‘after all’’, unreal and that ‘‘even 
the Purusottama is imaginary !’4 

(iv) When the Devotionalism of the Southern Vaisnavism reached 
its height about the 10th century, there was bound to come a demand for 
a formal alliance with the Vedanta. The Theism of the Vaisnavas could 
no longer be content with a subordinate place. Its metaphysical poten- 
tialities had to be drawn out. The labors of Bodhayana, Dramida etc., 
had long been forgotten. They had to be revived. Yamuna had under- 
taken the task and had called attention to the defects of Mayavada, in his 
Siddhitraya. It was an eye-opener. The ambitions of the Vaisnavas had 
been roused by it and once roused, they could not be held in check. There 
probably was a desire to regain all lost ground. A systematic commen- 
tary on the Prasthanatrayi was a desideratum. Yamuna himself had 


l. generated +X Yee TAT 
(M. Vij. 1v, 11) 
Wal Wa ATHeaT Asa ATeMeY sazarer wq | (Appayya Diksita) 
2. Cf. Kumarila’s tirade against the bifurcation of reality into true and false, which 
applies with equal force to Advaita : 


aa aeaata: FF AAT Aaweqay HAT ? 
Wet TT AMT AATTTATaaT: 
aerated eda zafer TAT: 
aSTTAATITA ATaTaATATAATaTT I 
Radhakrishnan, op. cit. ii, 472. 

4. Op. cit. 1, 549, 
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restored the lost glory and prestige of the Paficaratras and secured social 
and philosophical recognition to their followers. But nothing approach- 
ing the grandeur of the Sarirakamimamsabhasya of Sarhkara had been 
reached. The ancient works of Bodhayana, Tanka, etc., had evidently 
been lost; or had become completely out of date, in style or method and 
totally eclipsed by the famous commentary of Sarhkara. The task of 
writing a new commentary, on a par with the best in the field, so as to 
push Vaisnava Theism into the focus of contemporary philosophic thought 
was an urgent one. It was taken up by Ramanuyja, who wrote lengthy 
commentaries on the Siiras and the Gifaé and dealt with a number of 
Upanisadic texts and their philosophy in his Vedérthasamgraha and_ thus 
established Vedantic Realism on a firm basis, both logical and textual. 

(v) Still, there was much that had been left undone or insufficiently 
done by Ramanuja. In the first place, to put it bluntly, the Advaita had 
not been dislodged from its pedestal on the Upanisads. A passing notice 
of a few passages from the principal Upanisads, such as was attempted 
by Ramanuja, was not sufficient to inspire confidence. The entire 
bulk of the ten Upanisads, held in admiration by the Monists, had to be 
reinterpreted line by line, on Theistic lines. Only then, could the 
Advaitins’ claim to “Aupanisadattva” be taken to have been credibly 
and effectively challenged. 

(vi) It seemed the Visistadvaita had, to some extent, played into 
the hands of Monists in respect of some of its theological and metaphysical 
views. By turning a cold shoulder to the entire body of Pre-Upanisadic 
literature and perpetuating the distinction between the Karma and Jfiana 
Kandas, it had unwittingly put a premium upon indifference to the Vedas 
and disproportionately exalted the Upanisads over the Mantras. 

(vii) The label and ideology of ‘“Visistadvaita’’ were alike 
distasteful and compromising to genuine Theism. The majesty, 
transcendence and personal homogeneity of Godhead were on the brink of 
extinction, on such a view. Say what one may, no genuine Theist can, for a 
moment, consent to tie down his Deity (as does the Visistadvaitin) to an 
existence perpetually ‘‘qualified’’ by two attributes (Visesas) one of which 
is sentient (Cit) and the other insentient (Acit)! It can never be the 
-highest philosophy to say that in the highest reality, called Brahman, we 
have ‘“‘limitation, difference and other-being’’ (Radhakrishnan, ii, 683). 
The Infinite cannot be a mere cross. The eternal, irrevocable, apposition 
of the dual attributes of Cit and Acit with the Deity must perforce, mar 
its self-completeness. The world of Matter and Souls may be bound to 
God perpetually; but such relation can neither be essential nor reciprocal. 
The existence of the others must, in the last philosophical analysis, be 
immaterial to the innermost constitution of the Supreme.! Anything short 
of that would be restricting the nature of the Brahman.? According to 


1. Cf. afe slavafesuraisaxeqra: 1 (Madhva, B. 7. ii, 9, 31). 
2. The Visistadvaitic view of Sesasesibhava’’, however, presupposes some ‘contri- 
bution’ by the Sesa to the Sesin. SeeNitimald, x, p. 74 (Annamalai Uni. Skt. Series ). 
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such a view, moreover, God, Matter and Souls would together constztute 
Brahman,! not God alone, by Himself! The attributes of Brahman 
could not also be ‘‘foreign” to its nature (vijdtiya) or inferior to It —as 
the Cit and Acit undoubtedly ave, with reference to the ViSsistadvaitic 
Brahman. They must be such as could enter into a homogeneous relation 
with the Substance. The Jiva and Jada, which according to Ramanuja’s 
own showing, are essentially and eternally distinct from Brahman cannot, 
therefore, be treated as its ‘‘attributes’? in the same sense in which, for 
instance, ‘“‘satyam”’ ‘‘jfianam”’ “‘anantam”’ and “‘ananda”’ are treated by 
the Upanisads, as attributes of Brahman, capable of the utmost identifica- 
tion with It: (Satyam Fiidnam Anantam Brahma) though isolable in thought, 
from it. The Visistadvaitic conception of the relation between Brahman 
and its so-called attributes of Cit and Acit was, thus, open to serious logical 
objections. 

Visistadvaita, then, was clearly inadequate as the highest concep- 
tion of God to which a Theist may rise. It failed to take proper note of the 
supreme transcendence and homogeneity of God. It had tied down 
its Brahman to a relative existence for all time and inso doing, had merely 
showed its anxiety to assert and safeguard the reality of the world of Cit 
and Acit, side by side with the Deity. This was certainly a laudable 
object. But it prevented the theory from rising higher. The Upanisads 
themselves, in various contexts, had placed the Brahman fer se, before the 
Seeker as an entirely self-contained, single transcendent substance, having 
no trace of an “Other”, in its being (kevalam) or “‘Ekam eva’’ as it is 
described — where the term ‘“‘eva’’ stands for the complete absence of any 
‘internal distinction’ (svagatabheda) in Brahman. This is clearly impos- 
sible on Ramanuja’s view of Cit and Acit being essentially different from 
Brahman, though constituting its attributes and existing inseparably (afr- 
thaksiddha) from it. ‘The Upanisads clearly contemplate the possibility 
of conceiving of the Brahman alone as it exists per se. The ViSsistadvaita, 
with its solicitude for the Cit and Acit, as unriddable adjuncts of Brahman, 
had not merely not visualised, but had definitely discouraged, attempts 
at envisaging Brahman in such pristine state of existence. It was, no doubt, 
risky to stress the abstract and transcendent aspect of Brahman overmuch, 
for fear of landing in a “‘Nirvisesadvaita’’; but with a little more thought 
and circumspection, it was not difficult to reach a position which would 
avoid such a nemesis, by denying to the world of matter and souls any 
existence as a maiter of right, save by sufferance of the Supreme and at His 
Will, and hence ex hypothest subject to Him always, depending always on 
Him and differing in ever so many ways from Him. It was left to Madhva 
to make good this deficiency and supply the lacuna in Visistadvaitic 
thought and administer the much-needed corrective to its ideology of 
“Viststa-advaita’’ through that of “Svatantra-advitiya’’. 


1. “‘God is a synthetic unity, consisting of elements, animate and inanimate”’ (essay 
on Ramanuja, in the Great Men of India, ed. by Rushbrook Williams, p. 478). 
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(vii) The label of ‘“‘Visistadvaita’’, similarly, betokened a weak- 
ness to try to press Theism into a monistic mould, even as regards its appel- 
lation and make a watery alliance with it. A “‘Visistaikya”’ of one Substance 
and two attributes all externally related, is no “‘aikya”’ at all, except in a very 
loose and remote sense; more so, when the attributes themselves are hetero- 
geneous and avowedly different in essence from each other and from the Sub- 
stance itself and when the latter is greater than the former. ‘“Though souls 
and matter are modes of God, they have enjoyed a kind of individual exist- 
ence which is theirs from all eternity and which cannot be entirely resolved 
into Brahman’”’. (Radhakrishnan, of. cit. 11, p. 698). 

(ix) Equally artificial and strained was the doctrine of ‘‘Parama- 
samya”’ (absolute equality) in bliss, in Moksa, between the released souls 
and God, preached by this school. Such a doctrine was fraught with 
serious consequences to Theism. There was no knowing where it would 
stop. Ifan absolute equality between God and man were possible,! where 
would be the horror or metaphysical incongruity in pressing for an actual 
identity ? There can be no hope of any such equality, so long as there is 
the siitra wigarareasiq: (iv, 4, 17). In the light of this irrevocable limita- 
tion, the desire for equality with God could only be described as an impious 
one. No true Ramanujiya could afford to accept absolute equality of | 
the individuals and the Supreme, so long as the former is regarded as the 
‘‘Sesas” subservient to the Sesi. (God). 

(x) In spite of their undoubted ardor for the cause of Vaisnavism, 
neither RamAanuja nor his predecessors had given it a firm textual footing 
in the Vedas, Upanisads and Sutras. There originally were a few pre- 
sumably Vaisnavite commentaries on the Sitras, prior to Ramanuyja. 
But, since for some centuries before and after Sarnkara, attention had been 
totally engrossed by higher metaphysical issues of Monism vs Dualism, 
and latterly, with purely dialectical questions, the merely theological pro- 
blems of the relative superiority of the gods of the Vedantic pantheon and 
their status, or even that of the theological identity of Brahman had 
no attraction for any commentator. But when the great Bhagavata religion 
had come into philosophical prominence, in the 10th and 11th centuries, 
largely through the efforts of the Tamil Vaisnava Saints (Alvars), side 
1, That it is not possible is affirmed by the Svetésvatara a qarararerfiaara aad (vi, 8 


ab). The creative activity of God also carries with it a certain dnanda (Taitt. Up. ii, 7) which 
must necessarily be unique and not available to the released who do not engage in creation 
etc. Similarly, in respect of every other unique attribute of the Deity such as its ‘“‘Sesitva’’. 
The Visistadvaitic acceptance of ‘“‘Nityasiris’’ also presupposes some kind of difference 
and “‘Taratamya” in release. The commentaries on the Tiruvdimozhi also allude to the 
unique majesty of God that is beyond the reach and aspiration of the Nityasiiris too :— 
Ivarkku oppuccollalavar Samsérigajilum ilar Nityasirigalilum ilar. (See Ittin Tamilakkam, 
Madras University, 1952. vol. i, p. 16). The ‘“Paramasamya Sruti’” has, therefore, 
been reinterpreted by Madhva, in harmony with all these and other considerations and 
evidences, in terms of the largest measure of possible equality consisting of 3:@Tara: 


Tada forerde: FAT Far: | (G.B.) 
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by side with the speculative systems like those of Sarhkara, it was time 
to find a place for the highest God of the Bhagavata cult viz., WVisnu- 
Narayana, or Vasudeva, in the source-books of Hindu philosophy and 
maintain it. The enthronement of a Personal God in metaphysics, by 
Ramanuja, had made the reopening of the old question of the Vedas : 
wea ara efaat fade, inevitable. Ramanuja himself, had, in his works, 
sounded a sufficiently ‘sectarian’ note and upheld Visnu-Narayana as the 
Para Brahman of the Vedanta. Still, it could not be said that he had 
succeeded in securing for his God that paramount position (for which he 
had fought and suffered persecution in his own region), inthe sacred litera- 
ture as a whole, inclusive of the Upanisads and the Sutras. Asa matter 
of fact, he had never at all looked at the Rg Veda, the Aranyakas and the 
Upanisads from that point of view and with that object. That is perhaps 
why it appears to Thibaut that “the only sectarian feature of his commen- 
tary is that he identifies Brahman with Visnu; but, this in no way affects 
the interpretations put on the Siitras and the Upanisads. Narayana, in fact, 
is but another name of Brahman’’.! An orthodox follower of Ramanuja, 
writing on him in the Great Men of India, observes, “‘with characterisitc 
restraint, his comments on the Brahmasitras were made non-sectarian’”’ 
(p. 478). But the time had come for a more positive and passionate 
advocacy of the place of Visnu in Hindu religion and philosophy. 

(x1) Ramanuja had, similarly, omitted to find a place for two other 
vital principles of his system (1) the Sri-tattva (Laksmi) and the doctrines 
of “Bhakti and Prapatti’? which play a vital part in the Vaisnavism of the 
Alvars and of himself, in the Satras (See p. 478, Great Men of India, article 
on Ramanuja). As the Sitras are the most authoritative pronouncement 
on the system of Vedanta, one must expect to find all one’s vital doctrines 
and details enunciated or foreshadowed in them. ‘They cannot be brushed 
aside as trivial, These omissions, which may prove detrimental to the 
interests of Vaisnavism, were remedied by Madhva, who brought these 
pivotal doctrines? of Vaisnava theosophy, directly, within the scope of the 
Sutras, as the last word on the religion, theology and philosophy of the 
Vedanta. 

(xii) For some inscrutable reason, Ramanuja had shown a touchy 
indifference to the great gospel of Vaisnavism : the Bhdgavata Purdna.® 
And so had his predecessor Yamuna. This neglect, quite naturally, came, 


1. Tr. of Ramanuja’s Bhasya, SBE xxxiv, p. xxxi (Introduction f. n.). But the 
fact remains that RAamanuja clearly denies the supreme place to Siva or any other god 
whom he considers subject to Avidya and transmigration and Karma and hence unfit 
for dhydna and worship. See the quotation from Visnudharmottara, given by him in his 
Sribhdsya, mm this connection. 

2. The Prapatti doctrine is not admitted by Madhva. According to his Bhdsya, 
‘the status of Bhakti and of Laksmi are discussed in the B. S. ii, 2, 19-21; 48-51 and iii, 3, 
40-42; iv, 2, 7-10, respectively. 

3. It is certainly earlier than Ramanuja. See my paper on the ‘Date of the 
Bhagavata Purana,’ A. B. O. R. I. xiv, 3-4 (pp. 182-218). 
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in Advaitic circles, to-be interpreted as a tacit admission, on the part of the 
Vaisnava Realists, of the unquestionable monistic tenor of that Purana. 
Nothing then was more natural, in the circumstances, than that a few 
commentators should actually have come forward to enlist the support of 
that Purana, in the furtherance of their creed. We learn from Jiva 
Gosvamin’s commentary,! that there were at last two such early commen- 
taries on the Bhdgavata— one by Punyaranya (said to have been a 
predecessor of Madhva, by Jiva)* and the other by the celebrated Advaitic 
dialectician Citsukha.2 As a result of the labors of these two eminent 
commentators, Vaisnava Realism must have lost ground and much of its 
prestige and stood in imminent danger of losing its mainstay in the most 
popular Vaisnava Scripture, unless something was urgently done to 
rehabilitate it. 

(xiii) Parallel to all this and during all these centuries, Saivism 
had been growing into a power. From as early as the days of the Puranas, 
the cult of Siva had been the chief rival of Vaisnavism. The period 
between the sixth and the twelfth centuries was the heyday of Saivism in the 
South and was distinguished for its mighty literary activity of the Tamil 
Saiva Saints (Nayanmars). The great hagiological work of Tamil Saivism, 
the Periapurdnam, was composed in the twelfth century. So great was the 
influence and ascendancy of Saivism in the South, then, that Ramanuja 
had actually to flee Srirangam and find more congenial haunts for his 
Vaisnavism, in distant Mysore. In the absence of fuller chronological 
material, it is difficult to fix the date of the great Saiva commentator on 
the Brahmasitras : Srikantha. He certainly came after Ramanuja,‘ 
though his precise chronological relation to Madhva, is uncertain.’ But 
Srikantha himself refers to many earlier Saiva commentators on the Sitras 
as his Pirvacaryas,* some of whom, at least, if not Srikantha himself, may 
have preceded Madhva. 

Nearer home, in Upper Karnataka, the Virasaiva movement had 
already been launched by BasaveSvara, minister of Bijjala (1162-67). It 
was a revolt of Lutheran proportions against Brahminical Hinduism. 
From its very inception, it was an awakening of the masses towards a new 
social order and spiritual goal. Its Psalmists came from all walks of life 
and spoke to the people in their own language, with great lyrical force 


l. Safsandarbha. 
2. Of course, he was an Advaitin : géq fet Feat Mea: Ag TeACMT 


aPeaguaremnfettarnearearararna ta aaa feratey: * * * * 
(Safsandarbha, p. 18). 
3. His commentary on the Bhdgavata is often quoted by Jiva, in the course of his 
own (Brndavan edn.). Sometimes, Jiva quotes both together : aq Fargerqrarerat \ 
See also under Madhva’s Bhaégavata Tatparya. 


4. This may be gathered from his indebtedness to the latter’s Sribhdsya and to his 
philosophy as such. | 


5. For further remarks see under Madhva’s B. S. B. 


6. Was Rudrabhatta, mentioned among the Pre-Madhva commentators, a Saiva 
by faith ? 
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and sincerity of feeling, which went straight to their heart. This literary 
and religious movement, which began a century before Basavegvara,} 
reached its climax in the twelfth century.? 

The combined effects of all these forces must have driven Vaisnava 
Theism completely to bay. It could not have held out much longer unless 
some one camé forward to rehabilitate its fortunes. And such a one was 
soon to appear on the scene, as the champion of Vedantic Theism and 
Vaisnava Realism, in the person of Sri Madhvacarya. 


1. Devara Dasimayya, one of the early Virasaiva Vacanakaras is assigned to 1040 a.p. 
2. Among _ Basavesvara’s contemporaries were Prabhudeva, Cennabasava, 
Siddharama and Ekantada Ramayya. 
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Part II 


The Creative Period of 
Madhva and His Immediate Disciples 
Madhva and His Works 


CHAPTER XI 


DATE, LIFE AND WORKS OF MADHVA 
1. MADHVA HAGIOLOGY — PREDECESSORS OF MADHVA 


NOTHING definite or authentic about the forerunners of Madhva’s 
Theism is known to us, beyond what has been recorded by Narayana 
Panditacarya, in his Manimafiyari.1 | 

From this and from the evidence of Madhva’s own works, it is clear 
that his system traces its origin from the ancient Monotheism of the 
Bhagavatas.? But for all practical purposes, Madhva himselfis the first historical 
founder and exponent of the system of philosophy associated with his name. 
Pre-Madhva hagiology is a blank save for the merest names of a few 
‘“forerunners’’, preserved to us in the Manimanjari and some of the Mutt 
Lists. An account in the Padma Purdna,? derives Madhva’s school from 
Brahma (Brahma-sampradaya). The following is the traditional 
Guruparampara down to Madhva : 


1. Sri Hamsa (Narayana) 

2. Brahma 

3. The Four Sanas 

4, Durvasas 

5. Jfananidhi Tirtha 

6. Garudavahana ,, 

7. Kaivalya ‘3 

8. Janisa - 

9. Para 5% 
10. Satyaprajiia 3% 

Il. Prajna 3 

* * * * (Gap of about four hundred years ) 

12. Acyutaprajfiia alias Purusottama Tirtha 
13. Amanda Tirtha alias Madhvacarya. 


1. A short poem, furnishing the necessary mytho-poetic-cum-historical background 
to his more elaborate “Life of Madhva’ in his Madhvavijaya. 
2. Manimafyjari, viii, 33 (aa: Rarcraerstars ) 
3. ase verifier wearer: sfafted: 1 
(Introd. to my Catussutri Bhasya of Madhva, 1934, p. xxiv). 
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It will be seen from the above, that tradition has preserved the 
names of at least six historical predecessors of Madhva. There is, 
however, a gap of some four hundred years between Prajiia Tirtha and 
Acyutaprajfia, the immediate predecessor of Madhva. Nothing is known of 
the persons who flourished in this period. It is alleged that the Saints of the 
creed, were suffering severe persecution at the hands of the Monists in 
ascendancy, during the period.! A vivid account of this is given in Chapter vil 
of the Manimafijari. The facts of the case would appear to be these : 

Driven to desperation by the ascendancy of Advaita, the Dvaita 
teachers had (outwardly) accepted Monism. All that they could do was 
to ensure the bare continuation of their preceptorial line and leave the 
rest to the future.2. In the course of two or three generations, when the 
stormy past had been forgotten, the once quasi-Monists, became full- 
blooded Monists and remained in that blissful state of ignorance of their 
original antecedents, till the days of Acyutaprajfia. No genuinely 
historical work on Dvaita could, therefore, have been written or preserved at 
such times. That is why we do not find Madhva referring to any historical 
work of his predecessors. The last in this line was Purusottama Tirtha* 
(M. Vij. vi, 33) alias Acyutaprajfia, more commonly called Acyutapreksa, 
who was the Sannyasa-Guru of Madhva. It is clear from the M. Vy. 
that he was a warm Advaitin (v, 25; iv, 8; ix, 33-37);4 though a different 
impression is created by passages in the Manimajijari (viii, 33 and 36). 
The very first work on Vedanta in which this teacher instructed Madhva 
was the Isfasiddhi of Vimuktatman (M. Vij. iv, 44). It is obvious, there- 
fore, that Madhva himself was the actual historical founder and exponent 
of his system. No doubt, as we have seen in Part I, the theistic philosophy 
preached by him had a long and continuous history behind it and goes 
back to the original and basic literature of Hinduism viz., the Vedasastra. 
But there is no evidence of previous literary activity of individual writers 
connecting the works of Madhva with these original sources of his system, 
as we have, for instance, in the case of the works of Samkara‘or Ramanuja. 
We have seen the peculiar circumstances which are said to have rendered 
such links impossible, for the early forerunners of the Dvaita school.’ Such 
absence, however, cannot in any way lessen the importance or take away 
the textual authenticity or innate metaphysical worth of the system; for 


1. For parallels see Indian and Classical history. 

2. Such existence incognito is held to account for the non- preservation of the names 
of the teachers subsequent to Prajfia Tirtha (a contemporary of Samkara). 

3. It is by this name he is referred to in the Srikirmam Ins. of Narahari Tirtha 
(1281 a.p.) 

4. It is said there were frequent disagreements between Madhva and his Guru. It 
was with some difficulty that the latter was ultimately converted to the views of Madhva 
(M. Vi. ix, 33-37). 

9. Even the four names of the (historical) predecessors of Paratirtha are purely 
traditional. They are not recorded either in the Manimafjari or the M. Vij., the earliest 
extant biographical sketches of Madhva. They are, however, found given in the genea- 
logical ‘Tables of the Bhandarkere Mutt of Acyutapreksa and of the other Madhva Mathas. 
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obviously, in the last resort, such links in the chain must end somewhere 
and the only appeal, thereafter, will have to be to the basic Scriptures or the 
logical foundations on which a given system rests its claims. That is why 
Madhva himself has bypassed all his historical predecessors, including 
Acyutaprajfia, and claims to have received his inspiration directly from 
Badarayana-Vyasa.1 Throughout his works, he acknowledges no other 
teacher save Vyasa; and has not even once mentioned the name of 
Acyutapreksa, in his works. Of course, no offence was meant to nor any 
taken by Acyutapreksa. The history of Dvaita Literature proper, thus, 
begins with Madhva. 


2. DATE OF MADHVA 


There has been a controversy within the limits of a century or so, 
over the date of Madhva. Both the ‘traditional’ date of birth : 1199 a.p. 
claimed for him on the authority of a passage in his Mahdbhdrata- 
Tatparyanirnaya (xxxii, 131)3and thedate Saka 1040-1120, proposed in some 
of the geneo-chronological tables of the Uttaradi and other Mutts, have now 
been set at rest by the discovery and publication of the inscriptions of 
Narahari Tirtha (particularly the one dated Saka 1203) — a direct disciple 
and second ‘“‘successor’’? of Madhva on the ‘‘Pitha’’. The evidence of these 
inscriptions shows that Narahari was in Kalinga between 1264 and 1293 
A.D. It. appears also he was Prime Minister of the kingdom between 
1281-93. If the statement of the Mbh. T. N. then, were to be taken in its 
literal sense, Madhva would have lived up to 1278 only, as he is traditionally 
assigned a life of seventynine years (See Anumadhvacarita of Hrsikesa 
Tirtha ). Now according to the uniform testimony of the Mutt lists, he was 
succeeded”’ by Padmanabha Tirtha, who remained on the ‘‘Pitha’”’ for seven 
years; and after him by Narahari who occupied the ‘“‘Pitha”’ for nine years. 
On this view, Narahari would have come to the Pitha in 1285. But the 
evidence of inscriptions shows he was still in Kalinga in the years 1289, 
1291 and 1293. The obvious inference from these facts is that he could 
not have come to the Pitha till after 1293. It cannot be supposed he 
was allowed to be Minister of Kalinga and to occupy the Pitha, at one 
and the same time, . between 1285-93. The Mutt lists agree in placing 
his demise in the cyclic year of Srimukha. These two facts show that that 
event cannot be placed before 1333 a.p. Calculating backwards from the 
recorded year of Narahari’s demise, we arrive at 1317 (Pingala) as the 
date of Madhva’s exit from the world. Assuming that tradition is correct 
in placing his birth in Vilambi, we get 1238 a.p. as the year of his birth. 
This agrees very well with the evidence of the inscriptions of Narahari 
Le aeda farsit orden: (Moh. T. N. xxxii, 170) and similar references in the 
other works of Madhva and M. Vij. viii, 4. 
2. Even in his first work, the GB., we have only a salutation to Vyasa and 


Narayana and Acyutapreksa is not mentioned. 
3. Dasgupta’s inability to “discover” this verse (op. cit. iv, p. 51) is surprising. 
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Tirtha, the terms of one of which (Srikirmam. 1281 a.p.) imply that 
Madhva was in flesh and blood, at the time. See Appendix II. 

1238-1317 a.p. thus appears to be the most satisfactory date for 
Madhva.! The relevant materials bearing on.this question have been 
brought together and discussed by me in two papers on the subject 
contributed to the AUJ, (Vols. iii, 2 andv, 1) and to them further attention 
is invited. Other theories on the subject have also been examined and 
refuted there. 

Recently, however, Mr. Shingre? of Poona has tried to reopen 
the date of birth 1199 a.p. corresponding to that of the Mbh. T. N. verse 
and reconcile it with the epigraphical data by resorting to the device of 
extending Madhva’s span of life from 79 years (as traditionally accepted ) 
to 944 years. / 

His new date of 1199-1294 is open to the following objections : (1) 
It extends the life of Madhva arbitrarily. (2) It flouts the accepted 
traditions among Madhva Mutts about the cyclic years Vilamhi and Pingala 
being the years of birth and exit of Madhva. (3) The dates accepted 
by Shingre for Madhva’s successors down to Ramacandra Tirtha, 
similarly, conflict with the cyclic data accepted for them-in the Uttaradi 
and Raghavendra Svami Mutts, which have a common ancestry up to him. 
(4) The cyclic data of Vilambi and Pingala for Madhva, are endorsed by 
the Anumadhvacaritam attributed to Hrsikesa Tirtha; a direct disciple of 
Madhva. (5) These and the data for the successors of Madhva, 
are endorsed by the Gurucarya.2 (6) Shingre ‘himself accepts the 
number of years of Pontifical rule traditionally assigned to the various 
Pontiffs up to Ramacandra Tirtha (and beyond) without any indepen- 
dent proof and which are calculated only on the basis of the cyclic data 
handed down by tradition and preserved in old hagiological works like 
the Gurucarya. If their evidence is reliable for the successors of Madhva, 
it should be equally valid for Madhva. (7) Antedating Madhva to 1199- 
1294, would seriously complicate the question of the date of the Aksobhya- 
Vidyaranya disputation on Tat tam asi, to an extent that may even 
threaten its historicity and fail to explain why none of the works: of so great a 
commentator on Madhva, as Jayatirtha, has been cited in the chapter on 
Purnaprajfia Darsana in the Sarvadarfana-Samgraha, which could not be 
dated before 1360, as Vidyaranya (1302-87) would hardly have been 


I. This date has been accepted by Saletore, Ancient Karnataka (History of Tuluva) 
Poona, 1936. The Mbh. T. N. verse could be viewed as a rough statement in terms of 
centuries, the difference of 39 years being ignored in the circumstances. P. P. S. Sastri, 
tried to champion the date of the Mutt lists in his paper ‘Madhva Chronology’ (Kuppu- 
svami Sastri Com. Vol). With more zeal than regard for facts, he adopted 1181 as the 
date of the Srikirmam Inscn., forgetting there were five more epigraphs of Narahari dated 
between 1264 and 1293; wherein the chronograms given admit of no emendations. For 
a refutation of his theory see my paper in BORI, xix. pt. 3. 

2. Genealogical Tables of the Uttaraédi Mutt with details of period of rule of Pontifis 
etc. M. V. Shingre, Sarvodaya Press, Poona 2, (1953). 

3. See Preface. 
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twenty years of age if his debate with Aksobhya took place in 1321 instead 
of in 1365 when he would be much older and of a proper age for it. For 
all these reasons, 1238-1317, would remain the last word on the subject. 


3. LIFE OF MADHVA 


The Madhva Viyjaya of Narayana Panditacarya is the earliest biography 
of Madhva, that has come down tous. We get there a fairly complete 
and authentic account of his life and activities. There are well known 
accounts in English of the life and teachings of Madhva.! A brief sketch 
of his life would therefore suffice, here. 

Madhva was born of Tulu? Brahmin parents of humble status, in 
the village of Pajaka,? some eight miles S. E. of the town of Udipi, in the 
S. Kanara district of the present Karnataka State. His father’s family 
name was ““Naddantillaya” of which the well-known “‘Madhyageha”’ and 
‘‘Madhyamandira’’* are Sanskrit equivalents. His actual name though 
not explicitly stated in the M. Vy., 1s surmised to have been Narayana, 
on the basis of an allusion in the M. Vij. Bhavaprakdsiké. Madhva’s original 
name was Vasudeva. At the age of seven or so he had his Upanayana 
and went through a course of Vedic and Sastra studies, under a teacher 
of the Totantillaya (Pigavana—M. Vzj., ii, 49) family. 

The next event in his life was renunciation, probably at the age of 
sixteen -(M. Vij. ili, 54-56). His studies in the Sastras, had, in the mean- 
while, created in him a profound dissatisfaction with the prevailing 
philosophy of Mayavada and filled him witha desire to resuscitate the 
Realistic Theism of the VedaSastras, in its pristine purity. The call of 
the spirit took him to Acyutaprajfia, from whom he sought and obtained 
Initiation as a monk under the name of Purnaprajiia. 


1. By C.M. Padmanabhachar, C.N. Krishnasvami Ayyar, 8S. Subbarao and 
C. R. Krishnarao. 

2. He was a Tulu not a ‘Kanarese’ Brahmin as supposed by some Western writers. 
It is too late in history to dispute M’s Tulu descent. Karkal Padmanabha Puranik’s fri- 
volous attempt in his Kannada work (Mysore, 1972) to give M. a Gauda-Sarasvata 
lineage is an exercise ‘in futility. It stands discredited by (i) the utter absence of any 
known Gauda-Sarasvata among the famous disciples of the Acarya who succeeded to the 
Astamathas of Udipi established by him or elsewhere in the Pontifical seats founded by 
his other successors like Padmanabha Tirtha, Aksobhya Tirtha etc. and (ii) by the equally 
glaring fact that the contribution of the Gauda-Sarasvata community to the voluminous 
output of the original, commentarial, expository, dialectic and didactic literature of the 
Dvaita school of philosophy down the centuries has been nit. 

3. Not Kalyanptr as wrongly stated by Carpenter (p. 406) and Barth (p. 195). 
Pajakaksetra is known in Tulu as ‘Kakra’ where the old family house of Madhva, now 
under the management of the Kaniyar Mutt of Udipi, is still preserved. See photograph 
reproduced facing p. 79. 

4. Not “Madhyamandara” as in Bhandarkar (Saivism, Vatsnavism etc. Strassburg, 
1913, p. 58). The equivalent is applied to Madhva also, in the SDS, which shows it was 
only a family name. (See M. Vij. ii, 9). As Madhva’s father too went by the name, it 
cannot be “‘traced”’ to the fact that it (the village of Naddantadi (Skt. Madhyatala) was 
the midday halting place of Madhva (Saletore, op. cit. i, p. 416, f. n. 11). 
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Some time after initiation was spent in the study of Vedantic classics 
beginning with the Jsfasiddhi of Vimuktatman. Frequent disagreements 
between master and disciple terminated the studies before long. Purna- 
prajia was now made the head of the Mutt of Acyutapreksa, under the 
name of Anandatirtha. The name “Madhva,” by which he is more 
widely known, was assumed by him as being synonymous with it and 
for certain esoteric reasons connected with his claim to be an Avatar of 
Vayu. 

Madhva spent some time in and about Udipi, teaching the other 
disciples of Acyutapreksa and trying conclusions with a number of Pandits 
— Monistic, Jain and Buddhist. The M. Vy. (v. 8-16) mentions his 
encounters with Vasudeva Pandita, Vadisimha, and Buddhisagara. This 
teaching and constant disputations developed his dialectic abilities and 
made him an adept in polemics that he shows himself to be in his works. 
Encouraged by these successes, he made up his mind to go on a S. Indian 
tour to find a wider field for the propagation of his new ideas.. Trivandrum, 
Kanyakumari, Srirangam and Ramesvaram were among the places 
visited en route. In Kanyakumari, he fell into a violent clash with 
an Advaitic monk, wrongly identified by some with Vidyasamkara Tirtha,} 
the then (?) Svami of the Srngeri Mutt. After the’ conclusion of 
‘“Caturmasya”? at Ramesvaram (v. 46), he moved on to Srirangam, 
where he must have come into personal contact with the followers of 
Ramanuja, there. From Srirangam, he seems to have returned to Udipi, 
through a northern route. 


The southern tour must have taken two or three years. It must 
have shown Madhva that breaches had already been effected in the citadel 
of Mayavada and this knowledge must have strengthened his original 
resolve, to establish a new Siddhanta. No wonder that soon after his 
return to Udipi, he began his career as an author, with a new commentary 
on the Gita, which was not however published till after his return from his 
first North Indian tour and visit to Badari, which came shortly after. 


This time, he had a larger retinue. We have no information of 
the route taken or the places visited or the incidents on the journey. It 
is, however, stated that while at the hermitage at Badarinath, Madhva 
left by himself for Mahabadarikasrama or the abode of Vyasa, in the 
upper regions of the Himalayas. He returned after some months, inspired 
by Vyasa, and wrote his Brahmasitrabhdsya, which was transcribed to his 
dictation by Satyatirtha, (ix, 13). Resuming their homeward march, 
the party journeying through Bihar and Bengal, came ultimately to the 
banks of the Godavari. Here, there was a protracted debate with a veteran 
scholar of those parts, Sobhana Bhatta at the conclusion of which, the 
worsted adversary became a disciple of Madhva under the ascetic name of 


1. Cf. GC. N. K. Ayyar, C. M. Padmanabhachar, and G. M. Bhat and Madhvamuni- 
vijaya (1958). For a refutation of this identification see my paper : The Madhva— 
Vidyasamkara Meeting, A Fiction’ AU. iii, 1. 
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Padmanabha Tirtha. The place of meeting has not been definitely 
mentioned in the M. Vij. Many writers have generally assumed it to have 
been Rajamundry on the Godavari, under the impression that Sobhana 
Bhatta was probably a native of Andhra Dega. But the reference to Padma- 
nabha Tirtha, as a celebrated leader of the Karnatakas, in the Arsikefa 
Paddhati (Udipi, 1912) renders it probable that he might have been a 
native of one of the Kannada districts then bordering upon the Godavari 
(M. Viz. xv, 120) and that the meeting took place at some important centre 
of learning on the banks of the Godavari such as Puntamba or Paithan. 
The conversion of Narahari Tirtha also, must have taken place about the 
same time.! He was probably a native of Orissa. 

The N. Indian tour had thus made a considerable impression on the 
people. Till then, Madhva’s criticism of the Advaita and other prevailing 
schools had been merely destructive. He had not offered a new Bhasya 
in place of those he had so ruthlessly criticised (v. 38). But with the 
publication of his commentaries on Gitd and the Brahmasiitras, no one could 
say he had no alternative system :-to offer in place of those he criticized. 
His first achievement after his return to Udipi was the conversion of 
Acyutapreksa himself, completely, to the new Siddhanta. He fell, not 
without a fierce resistance (M. Vi. ix, 33-37). 

The merits of the new system, the living earnestness of its founder, 
his irresistible personality, incisive logic and massive learning, soon brought 
many converts and adherents.2 To bring and hold them all together, 
the beautiful image of Sri Krsna [frontispiece] was installed by Madhva 
at his Mutt (ix, 43) which became the rallying centre of his followers. 
He also inaugurated some reforms and introduced some changes in the 
ceremonial code of his followers, such as the substitution of flour-made 
sheep for living ones, in Vedic sacrifices (PistapaSuyajfias ) and the rigorous 
observance of fasts on Ekadasi days. The M. Vy. IX, 44-50, refers 
to one such Pistapasu Yajfia performed at the instance of Madhva, with 
his younger brother as Hotr. We are told that a member of the Mara- 
ditaya (Jaraghatita-gotra) family organised a protest anda boycott of 
this new type of sacrifice and stirred up a good deal of opposition. But 
Madhva stood firm and carried the day. 

The M. Vij. (x. 4-5) records an interesting encounter of the Acarya, 
during his first N. Indian tour which, there is evidence to believe, was 
completed by 1265, with Mahadeva (1260-71) ruler of the Yadava 


1. Saletore (op. cit. p. 439) is not correct in placing Narahari Tirtha’s meeting with 
Madhva as late as 1270 a.p. The ascetic title ““Tirtha’”’ is found applied to him (as point- 
ed out by me in AUF iii, 2. p. 247), even in the very first inscription of his dated 
1264 a.p., This shows that his conversion must have taken place in or before 1264. 

2. Saletore (op. cit. pp. 444-449) is incorrect again in connecting the legends touch- 
ing the conversion of certain members of the Kotigvara and allied groups, by a Madhva 
ascetic, narrated in the Puttige version of the Grdmapaddhati, with Madhva himself. Suffice 
it to say that the expression ‘‘Kalau yuge Madhvamata-pracandam”’ there, would refer 
to a follower of the Madhva Order : See under “VAdiraja” infra. 
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dynasty. The acceptance of 1199 a.p. as M’s date of birth would push up 
the encounter to the sixties in the Acarya’s life which is untenable. For 
this reason also such a date of birth cannot be accepted. 

Kapatral Krishnarao of Shahapur has brought to light a Kannada 
c. p. dated Sarvajit 1337 a.p. which refers to some purificatory rites 
administered by Aksobhya T. to Ranganna and Damanna, Patils of Malkhed 
restoring to them their lost social status as Brahmins. (Taitvavada, Gadag, 
April, 1968). This goes to confirm the correctness of M’s date as 1238- 
1317 and 1365 (Visvavasu) calculated on that basis, as the year of 
Aksobhya’s death. 

After this, Madhva started on a second N. Indian tour and returned 
after visiting Delhi, Kuruksetra, Banaras and Goa (x, 52).. The subse- 
quent tours were all confined mostly to the S. Kanara district. Visnu- 
mangala (near Kasargod) Kanvatirtha and Kadatila (near Vittal) 
were his favorite resorts. The years that followed brought further acqui- 
sition of disciples and influence to his fold. Many works had, in the mean- 
while, been written by Madhva—such as the Bhasyas on the Ten 
Upanisads, the Ten Prakaranas and expositions of the Bhdgavata and the 
Mahabharata, (xv, 74-77). The prestige of the new faith had come to be firmly 
established by such monumental literary activity. The inpreasing popularity 
of the new faith naturally caused no small anxiety and heart-burning 
to the custodians of the established faith, Advaita. Desperate remedies 
were tried to combat the danger and stem the tide of the new Siddhanta. 
We are told of an actual raid on the library of Madhva! (xiv, 2) which 
contained a very valuable collection of books. It was, however, partly 
recovered shortly afterwards and restored to Madhva at the intervention 
of Jayasimha, Ruler of Kumbla.?. The incident, naturally, brought 
Madhva into touch with the Ruler, at whose request he visited his capital. 
Close on this visit came the momentous conversion of the great Trivikrama 
Panditacarya (presumably the Court-Pandit of Jayasimha) who was the 
foremost scholar and authority on Advaita Vedanta in those parts 
(M. Vij. xiii, 51). This Trivikrama was the father of Madhva’s (future) 
biographer : Narayana Panditacarya. After his conversion, Trivikrama 
was commissioned to write a commentary on Madhva’s Brahmasitrabhdsya, 
which he did, under the name of Tativapradipa. By this time, Madhva 
himself had composed his masterpiece, the Anuvydkyana, on the Brahma 
Siitras. 

Trivikrama’s conversion was a turning point in the history of the 


2 


1. Saletore (p. 424) is mistaken in giving ‘“‘Madhvasiddhaénta’’ as the name of one of 
the works stolen on the occasion. There does not seem to have been any such work in 
existence; and none is mentioned in the M. Vij. or other sources. The raid is said in 
M. Vy. xii, 2, to have been carried out at the instigation of the Advaitic monk Padma 
Tirtha, of the Cola country and his ally Pundarika Puri. 

2. C. M. Padmanabhachar’s identification of the King with the Ruler of Travancore, 
is unsupportable, See AUF ii, 2. 
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antitaaen frst fasta aga cet art feafc : 
curated faqeratsa fad afeadt & arte 
tater sfraeufeacat we wat a a 
ward acratafrviars ara srreaatat ata: 


To Face p. 83 
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faith. Many more joined the fold and Madhva’s fame spread far and wide. 
His parents died about this time (xv, 91) and the next year, his younger 
brother, and seven other Taulava disciples were ordained monks (M. Vij. 
xv, 122-30). ‘These became the founders of what later came to be known 
as the ‘‘Asta-Mathas” of Udipi. 

The last years of Madhva seem to have been spent in teaching and 
worship. His three works the Nydyavivarana, the Karmanirnaya and the 
Krsnamrta-Maharnava, were all probably composed about this time. 

His mission was now completed. His message to the world had 
been delivered and he had the satisfaction of seeing it well-received. He 
was honored in his own native region and beyond. His works had been 
placed on an enduring basis. He had gathered round him a band of 
ardent and enthusiastic disciples who could be relied upon to carry the. light 
of his teachings all over the country. It was time for him to retire from 
the scene of his labors and leave them in charge of future work. Charging 
his disciples with his last message in the closing words of his favourite 
Upanisad, the Aitareya, not to sit still but to go forth and preach and 
spread the truth among the deserving, Sri Madhva disappeared from 
view, on the ninth day of the bright half of the month of Magha, of 
Pingala 1318 a. v. :— 

“warrrentcaatter ateat arqyafset: 1 

freee arataraen aed gat uu” (Anumadhvacarita ) 


4. WORKS OF MADHVA 


The works of Madhva are thirty-seven, collectively called Sarva- 
miila.1 ‘They may be classified under four heads (1) commentaries on 
the Prasthdnairaya, consisting of the Gitd, the Brahmasitras and the Ten 
Upanisads. We have two commentaries on the Gité and four works on 
the Sitras and Bhasyas on all the ten Upanisads. (2) Then come the ten 
short monographs Dafa-Prakaranas, some elucidating the basic principles of 
his system, its logic, ontology, theory of knowledge etc. Others are in the 
nature of dialectic refutations of certain fundamental theories of Monism. 
One of them, the Karma-Nimaya, is a constructive exposition of Madhva’s 
theory of Vedic exegesis in its higher aspect touching the Adhyatma 
imterpretation of the Karma-Kanda and _ illustrated with reference 


1. Two Devanagari editions of the Sarva Mila have been published, one from 
‘ Kumbakonam and another from Belgaum. Jayatirtha has commented on eighteen of these 

works. The authorship of a few more is attested by early references and quotations. 
There is thus, no ‘problem’ of authorship in regard to the works of Madhva, as we have, 
in the case of Sarnkara and others. A Kannada edn. with translation of all the thirty-seven 
works of M. has been published by the Madhvamuni Seva Sangha of Udipi in twelve 
3 jolumes (between 1926 and 1968). Two new Devanagari edns. of the Sarvamiila have 
cen published in recent years (1) by the Piurrlaprajfia Vidya Pitha, Bangalore and 
| by the Uttaradi Mutt, Bangalore in 4 vols. The Madhvaraddhanta Samvardhani Sabha 
; he Palimar Mutt Udipi, has published a Devanagari edn. of M’s Dasaprakaranas alone 
¥ ith J’s tikas and several glosses. (1969). 
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to a part of the Aztareya Brahmana. The Visnutativanirnaya and Tattvoddyota are 
brilliant and persuasive expositions of his Siddhanta and contain equally 
powerful critiques of Advaita. (3) In the third group may be _ placed 
his short commentary and notes on the Bhdgavata Purdna; his metrical 
epitome of the Mahabharata, viewed from a new theosophical angle and his 
original monotheistic and Adhyatmic interpretation of the first three 
Adhyayas of the Rg. Veda. (4) His minor works include a_ short 
Yamaka-Kavya on the Bharatan Epic and the Duvddafa Stotra in different 
metres containing many sublime philosophical ideas; an anthology of 
verses in praise of Krsna (Arsndmrtamahdrnava); a ‘Vantric work on rituals 
and Image worship etc., a compendium of daily conduct and religious 
routine; a code of the ascetic order and so on. 

These works are written in a plain unsophisticated style, without 
any ornament and flourish. The language of the Prakaranas. is so terse 
and elliptical that their meaning could not be fully grasped without a good 
commentary. This applies to his other philosophical works too. This 
renders the task of translation into other languages particularly difficult. 
That is one reason why they have remained a sealed book to the West. 
But for the illuminating commentaries of Jayatirtha on them, in the 14th 
century, it would have been difficult for the philosophy of Madhva to have 
- risen to that position of importance as a vital limb of the Vedanta, which 
it did, in the succeeding centuries. 

Madhva’s works are characterized by an extreme brevity of expres- 
sion and a rugged simplicity and directness devoid of-all literary flourish 
and bombast. Never once does Madhva glide into the languid grace 
of a Sarnkara or a Vacaspati. His metrical works, particularly the AV and 
Mbh. T. N. , show a better diction and breathe the spirit of stately dignity, 
loftiness of ideas and serenity of expression. The Dagaprakaranas rank 
next in order of stylistic merit, the V7N and Td being good classics of 
acute philosophic thought, criticism and analysis. The commentaries on 
the Upanisads rise to occasional heights of spiritual fervor; though written 
mostly in a truncated style, partly, sometimes, in prose. The introduction of 
frequent and lengthy quotations from a bewildering variety of works, extant 
and other, often breaks the continuity of ideas and obscures the nature 
and drift of philosophical doctrines and interpretations. But Madhva’s 
conception of the role of a Bhasyakara and his performance as one, 
rank him far above his compeers. He explains his texts only where such 
explanations are absolutely necessary or are called for to obviate a possible 
misconstruction (Cf. sararaiva area | aafawar aer: | aT HAGA: (GC. B.) seia- 
carq areaag (B. S. B.) He expands the ideas of the original texts with apt 
and ample quotations from a variety of sources covering a very wide range 
of the sacred literature, extant and other (M. Vij. ix, 9). He does no: 
comment on texts whose anvaya, purport and philosophical significance 
are obvious. In this, he stands apart from other Vedantic commentators 
whose performance often recalls Bhoja’s caustic comment on commen- 


tators : xf aegfactapa: qastr craraa: (Bhoja Vrttz). 
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One or two links in argument are generally skipped over by Madhva 
and lie hidden behind the swift march of his thoughts. The criticism that he 
does not elaborate the details of adhikaranaSariras in his B. S. B is knocked 
down by Trivikrama Pandita : feaarafrray ? aeq aaa fearaata, wer aera 
qarerata aft ferent a ga: vufeact ageqafer: afetaqaragMacracmranmsaey 
(7 D. i, 3.1). His intimate acquaintance with the Vedic and 
Epic literature is reflected in the numerous citations he makes from their 
nooks and corners, with prodigious memory and surprising ease. The 
range of his studies is well brought out by the variety of topics covered by 
these quotations. The sureness, precision and aptness of these quotations 
are such as to impress and inspire confidence, in any unprejudiced mind. 

There is, however, a touch of deliberate archaism and eccentricity 
in his grammar and diction. The very first verse in his Gita Bhdsya has 
a ‘false’ or weak caesura : TevaTy trad aeatfa, which is defended by Jayatirtha 
on the basis of similar authentic Sastraic precedents like ‘a ynfaanfat area 
ararafaaan’ from a Tarkika work, which even some living veterans of Nyaya- 
gastra are not able to identify. We have many departures from Paninian 
usage : the use of ‘“‘a@rem’’ in the masculine;! “art” in the neuter; 
“Sa as a copulative; qd with the accusative, the Epic “qe for 
yercat; Ufaat for get; and purely Vedic forms like afaat (for wafrar); 
“fasyfa” in the locative (A V. i, 4,8 and BT. p. 7b, in the citation from 
Tantrabhégavata and faer: (AV., on which, see VS p. 27). He also 
ignores some Samasanta terminations prescribed by Panini as in wrqH: 
(AV ii, 2, 12 with MS 423 b,) afaafarat (Anubhdsya) araq ary (cbid.) 
arfecrama: (GB) and permits himself of euphonic and grammatical liberties 
like “amfeqa” “auaary” “aarrat” and occasional tmesis as in “wart atfa;” 
(Mbh. T. N.);? faraea fad a germ (ibid). He takes the same 
liberty in versification as Gaudapada, Suresvara and Vidyaranya, in 
combining passages of different scriptural texts with his own words to make 
single verses out of them (as in asara cataat in Mbh. T. N. from Rgveda. 
These eccentricities have to be explained a Ja Sriharsa’s Naisadha xxii, 154). 
They are not ignorant lapses of a third-rate writer; but deliberate depar- 
tures from the norm, which could be legitimized with reference to special 
Vyakarana Sitras and sanctions. But they are few and far between; and 
all of them have been suitably vindicated by the lynx-eyed commentator 
Jayatirtha, on the authority and sanctions of Panini, the Mahdabhasya and 
other sources. Barring these peculiarities of his style, Madhva is, on the 
whole, to be recognized as a good writer, a sound thinker and a clear and 
powerful expositor. 


5. PROBLEM OF SOURCES 
Another important feature of his writings is the reference, in them, 
1. With this cf. @ysqraqaaqata: (Mahabhasya). 


2. Cf. Magha, x 19; Raghuvamsa, xiii. 36. 
3. Cf. gt aee: aftaer qeqi (Buddhacarita). 
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to the authority of a large body of interpretive and expository literature, 
extant and other — dealing with various aspects of his theology, questions 
of logic, grammatical derivation of words, theodicy, mysticism, cosmogony 
-and interpretation of particular groups of texts. In this respect also, his 
works stand out as a class by themselves. Every point of view and detail 
of doctrine is supported and amplified by him, in the light of these quota- 
tions, drawn from a large body of ancillary literature of both Vedic and 
Post-Vedic periods. The inaccessibility of many of these sources, at the 
present time, and difficulty of tracing many of the quotations in the extant 
sources also, raises a problem as to the genuineness of these passages and the 
degree and extent of their reliability and the acceptability of the new line 
of interpretation of the Vedanta, based on them. But, in fairness to 
Madhva, it must be stated that while (1) the foundations of his theistic 
system and its general and main outlines are well supported by the extant 
literature of the Vedic and Post-Vedic periods, its logical and philosophical 
superstructure is built upon independent philosophical cogitation and 
analysis of concepts and can bear examination independently of textual 
authority. (2) The appeal to texts occurs only in respect of purely theo- 
logical issues and interpretations of disputed texts. But this does not 
affect the metaphysical bases of his thought, or his ontology and theory 
of knowledge. This fact is of vital importance to a correct appreciation 
of true merits of his system and would naturally dispel much of the con- 
fusion of thought into which critics of Madhva have been led, in their 
estimation of his philosophy. Later critics, like Appayya Diksita, have 
raised the bogey of “untraceable quotations”’ and tried to make capital out 
of it.1 But the matter is not one to be so easily settled ex parte. Though 
most of the works cited by Madhva in the course of his interpretation of 
extant texts are not now available to us and several of these passages could 
not be easily traced or located in the extant sources named by him, the 
possibility of their still representing an old and distinctive line of Theistic 
interpretation of the philosophy of the Prasthanatrayi cannot be over- 
looked. Traces of the ideas and interpretations analogous to those adum- 
brated by Madhva have been found to occur in the extant literature of 
the Epics and Puranas and Pajicaratras though at times, in a badly 
mutilated form.? There is nothing in the extant works that is definitely 
hostile to his line of interpretation. (3) There is no linguistic or philo- 
logical ground to discredit these as fabrications of an individual commen- 
tator, however clever he might have been. The quotations disclose a 
natural orderliness of thought, internal variation of style, peculiarities of 


1. Some modern scholars like Bhandarkar, and Belvalkar have also urged the point 
against the acceptability of Madhva’s interpretations. 

2. Cf. the text uy safa: * * (Paimgi Sruti) cited by Madhva under B. S. i, 4, 26 
and vq @arxadq: (Mahopanisad) under B. S.i, 4, 29 with corresponding views found in 
Ahirbudhnya Samhita and Vayu Purdga referred to by Dasgupta iii, pp. 34, 496 and 502. 


3. Cf. Brahmapda Purdga iii, 2, 81 with the quotation from the same source given by 
Madhva (Brh. Up. Bhasya p. 34). 
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idiom, syntax and vocabulary in common with the genre of works to which 
they pertain and many other indications of genuineness. (4) The large 
number of works so named and the variety of topics with which they deal, 
the natural ease and flow of the quotations, the varying lengths of the 
passages cited —- some zn exienso, running to more than ten or fifteen verses 
at a stretch, other to three or four lines or less; and yet others in isolation 
as single verses, hemistichs or quarters, the unfaltering precision of 
references to particular contexts from which such passages are taken,! and 
allusions even to the names of certain interlocutors? in some contexts, and 
the general agreement of language and idiom of the citations with the 
literary patterns of the different strata of literature from which they are 
drawn are sufficient reasons to establish the bona fides of those quotations 
and accord them due weight and recognition in estimating the value and 
importance of Madhva’s line of interpretation of the texts and traditions of 
the Prasthanatrayi and the systematization of thought propounded by 
him in the light of an old and genuine phase of Theistic thought preserved 
and handed down by them. (5) It is also significant that the genuineness 
of these sources does not appear to have been called into question by any 
of the critics of Madhva, in his own days. We know from the M. Vij. that 
he had to encounter serious opposition to his views from the leading 
Advaitins of the day. But there is no trace of opposition to or distrust of the 
sources on which he propounded his views and version of Vedanta, in 
any of the writings of the older Advaitins of the period of Madhva or his 
immediate disciples including Jayatirtha. The Sarvadarfanasamgraha of 
Madhava gives an honorable place to the philosophy of Madhva in the 
history of Indian thought; which, it would not have done, had its textual 
bona fides been open to doubt in those days, as resting upon spurious 
foundations of fabricated texts, on a large scale. Nor do the works of 
Jayatirtha and VyaAsatirtha disclose the least sign of such an opinion having 
_ been entertained in any quarter. This is all the more significant as 
Jayatirtha is alive to the criticisms on the Bhasya and other works of Madhva, 
including objections taken to the “‘ungrammatical”’ prayogas there and 
addresses himsélf to the task of meeting them. He would not have ignored 
sO serious a matter, as this, if it had actually been raised in his times. It 
is difficult to believe also, that erstwhile champions of Advaita like Padma- 
nabha Tirtha and Trivikrama Panditacarya, who tried conclusions with 
Madhva and afterwards accepted his system would have been convinced 
by a heap of fabricated texts, if that was.all that Madhva had to show in 
his support. Nor would they have tamely submitted to them. The 
attempt to discredit the sources of Madhva is of much later origin, 
from the days of Appayya Diksita. He was the first to raise the cry which 
was assiduously taken up by others like Bhattoji and Venkatanatha.® 





1. aT varat eet aa a mate: afaaad: | (GB. ii, 50). 

2. eateg dat am * * (Brh. Up. Bhasya, p. 47). 

3. Appayya’s criticisms in this respect have been answered by Vijayindra Tirtha. 
(See under vIJAYINDRA TIRTHA). 
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(6) Much of their criticism in this respect suffers from sectarian prejudice 
and a failure to take note of the enormous loss of original texts in many 
branches of learning in Sanskrit literature, owing to Moslem vandalism 
and other causes. Madhva draws heavily upon the vast literature of the 
Samhitas of the Paficaratra of which over two hundred works are reported 
by Schrader. A good many of these rare works are still fortunately pre- 
served in various Libraries, awaiting publication and exploration at the 
hands of modern scholars. A careful investigation of this body of extant 
literature of the Paficaratras is bound to throw a good deal of light on 
this problem and vindicate the bona fides of Madhva’s sources, to a. great 
extent. The Pontiffs of Madhva Mutts would be doing the right thing 
by him and vindicating his prestige, by arranging for the speedy investi- 
gation of this available source. Anyway, it would be preposterous to 
dismiss all untraceable texts of Madhva as forgeries and fabrications with- 
out due research. I have probed this matter to some extent and carried 
out some work in this direction and have found the results encouraging. 
t/) Some of the non-extant sources mentioned by Madhva, were for 
example, known to other writers also,! both earlier and later. ‘The charge 
of fabrication is, thus, too sweeping and uncharitable. We see from the 
GB, the first work of Madhva, that already at the time of his writing 1t, 
he was in a position to lay under contribution most of the important 
sources which continue to figure more prominently in his later works. 
It is hard to believe that any sensible philosopher, let alone a rising 
one: seeking to establish a new faith in opposition to a powerful system 
entrenched in the public affections, would start his career with a cartload 
of fabricated texts and jeopardize his chances of. a sympathetic hearing 
to his views! (8) Again, some important works like the Brahmatarka not 
cited in the GB (his first work), are found quoted in subsequent works, 
ranking as his important authorities. This shows they were secured by 
him at a later stage. An interesting sidelight is thrown on the genuine- 
ness of the Brahmatarka by the significant fact that Advaitananda (early 
17th cent.) author of Brahmavidyabharana on S’s B.S. B.has suo moto 
quoted the twin propositions : | 
TAA STAT AT faq HTT I 
STiefaes F 7 WTVTAACT TI 

embodied in the above text which is not known to us through any other 
Vedantic writer than M. who cites it from Brahmatarka in his VIN. In 
the course of his comments on the issue raised by the second half, Advaita- 
nanda tries to reject the second proposition by appealing to the principle 
of ‘Upadesanupadegatve viparitam balabalam.” Apart from the 
irrelevance of this principle to cases of “‘pariksita-pratyaksa” such as “‘Saksi- 
pratyaksa’” upon which M. rests his doctrine of the uncontradictable 
reality of world-experience and difference between the self and Brahman, 
the point which concerns us here is that Advaitananda is fully committed 


I. For details see my edn. Catus-Séiri Bhadsya, introd. and notes. 
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to the genuineness of the passage he discusses, which, so far as we know, 
is not known to us through any other source except the one mentioned by 
M. This is sufficient proof that the authenticity of the Brahmatarka was 
fully recognized by Advaitic writers like Advaitananda who came after 
M. Under B. S.1. 1. 20, Trivikrama supplies the fourth quarter of the 
Caturvedasikha of which only the first three quarters have been quoted 
by M. Trivikrama also explains the words of the fourth quarter. This 
is quite an interesting and important fact. (9) M’s own clear statement 
in his Mbh. T. N. (11, 7-8) shows that he was a patient collector of Mss. 
from all parts of the country and possessed a unique collection of Mss. 
(which we learn from the M. Vij. xiv, 2, was actually raided and stolen 
by some disgruntled adversaries, though it was subsequently recovered ). 

(10) We must, therefore, concede that there must have been some 
basis for these sources utilized by Madhva. Many causes might have 
conspired:to throw them into oblivion, including the ascendancy of Advaita 
for some centuries before him. Having been largely utilized only by 
him, they had not evidently found a wider circle of acceptance and 
remained unfamiliar to or ignored, suppressed or tampered with by others 
indifferent or hostile to his viewpoint. It is worthy of note that Madhva 
himself tells us how the textual traditions had suffered and were suffering 
interference, interpolation, overwriting, mutilation and tampering with : 

rata weary sferafa zafaaraicart | 

aq: ararq at Tareq safaaerar 1 

(Moh. T. N. iu, 3-7) 

We can only hope that a systematic investigation of this problém of the 
Sources of Madhva would throw more light on it. Meanwhile, we must 
give Madhva the benefit of the doubt and not indulge in unseemly charges 
against a stalwart in Indian thought who, whatever his differences with 
his compeers like Sarhkara and RamAanuja, was, in every respect, as great, 
sincere and trustworthy as any of them. I have given a consolidated list 
of the unfamiliar sources drawn upon by Madhva (only titles) in an 
Appendix.at the end of this work, as a preliminary aid to further investiga- 
tion of the problem by those who may be inclined to undertake it. 
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GITA AND SUTRA PRASTHANA 


MADHVA wrote two commentaries on the Gité — a Bhdsya and a Tatparya. 
The former was the earliest work with which he made his debut in the 
philosophical world. For this reason it is also of considerable, historical 
and philosophical importance to us. : 


(1) GITA-BHASYA 


This runs to 1500 granthas (units of 32 syllables) opening with 
salutations to Visnu and Vyasa. The young and alert mind of Madhva 
is in evidence on every page of it. So are his earnestness of purpose to 
serve the cause of Theism and his marvellous equipment for the task of 
reinterpreting the Vedanta, from a new angle. The work is a revolution 
in thought and in method. It eschews all purple patches and fine writing, 
and is as brief and precise as possible. Madhva makes up for the brevity 
of his comments by quotations from numerous rare sources, not utilized 
by those who had gone before him. This is a distinctive feature of his 
other works also. His style is peculiar to himself, — terse and somewhat 
truncated. He does not indulge in-long perorations and explanations; 
but just puts down important ‘‘notes’” and ‘‘comments” on moot points 
of interpretation of key words and phrases or parts of verses. He does 
not comment on all the verses of the text but only a few of them which 
_are in need of critical comment or elucidation. His Bhasya, thus, marks 
a new departure in the field. 

At the outset, Madhva emphasizes the greatness of the Epic of which 
the Gitd is the pith. The latter is happily and poetically described as the 
‘honey of the Epic-Parijata’ (Mahabhdrataparijdtamadhubhita). In the 
first six chapters, the performance of Karma in the true spirit of Karma 
Yoga is shown to be the unfailing means of acquisition of God-vision. The 
next satka is taken up with the majesty of God, His manifestations, vibhutis, 
Visvaripa etc. In the last are explained the nature of beliefs and 
practices not conducive to spiritual uplift. The work concludes with an 
insistence on Bhakti as the innermost means of achieving Moksa. 


REORIENTATION OF KARMA-YOGA 


An outstanding contribution of Madhva, to Gita-thought is the 
reorientation given by him to the interpretation of its theory of ‘“Karma- 
Yoga’. This reorientation lies in (i) defining its status vts-a-vis the 
two “‘Nisthas” of Samkhya and Yoga referred to in chapter vi; and (2) 
in repudiating the view of Samkara that such Karma is essentially appli- 
cable to the “‘Avidyavastha”’ alone ; and (3) in stressing that even this 
Niskama Karma 1s of comparatively lesser importance, ultimately, with 
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regard to Jfiana, being only a step to it and that, therefore, the final view 
of the Gitd is not “Jfiianakarmasamuccaya”’ nor even “‘Jfianakarmasadhya- 
Bhaktiyoga”’; but pure Aparoksa-Jfiana alone, brought about by Bhakti. 
Niskama-karma, however, helps in two ways (1) in cleansing the mind 
and helping the emergence of Bhakti and Jfiana and (2) in being 
conducive, when practised after the attainment of Aparoksajfiana, to the 
manifestation of fresh aspects of bliss, in Moksa. 

Madhva admits ‘‘Aparoksa-Jfiana”’ (direct vision of God) as the 
ultimate means of Moksa. This may be attained in two ways (1) by a 
life of complete renunciation and meditation; or (2) by gradual attain- 
ment of Jfiana through an active life of Karma enjoined by the Sastras, 
according to one’s station. The former is open only to a few highly special- 
ized souls like Sanaka. The rest of humanity has to work its way up 
through Karma (iu, 3). There is nothing to be ashamed of in an active 
life on earth provided it is nobly lived. Karma-Yoga points the way to 
such a life. It is different from the one based on a hedonistic interpreta- 
tion of life. The pith of Karmayoga lies in the discharge of one’s Karma 
(nitya, naimittika and even the so-called “Kamya”) without the least 
desire for fruit and eschewing all notions of ‘I’? and ‘“‘mine’’. The true 
Karmayogin looks upon himself as a mere ‘‘Pratibimba”’ of God, whose 
every wish and activity is derived from and dependent on that of the Sup- 
reme (Bimbadhinakriyavan). God is the real independent doer and 
enjoyer in all cases (iv. 24; xviii, 16). It is the performance of one’s 
duties with this consciousness that constitutes true ““Naiskarmya’’, — not 
mere abstention from Karma. Naiskarmya raises the soul from selfishness 
to god-consciousness. It makes the aspirant see God everywhere and 
everything in God and trains him to look on himself as no more than an 
instrument of divine dispensation and thus prepares him for Aparoksa 
through mental and spiritual cleansing. Madhva develops the (peculiar) 
theory that it is never the intention of Scripture (the so-called Karma- 
kanda) to stop with the mere fleeting rewards of Heaven and make for a 
never-ending transmigration. Such narrow view of the Vedas is ‘“Veda- 
Vada’’!. The results promised in connection with the performance of 
sacrifices like Jyotistoma are not to be interpreted too literally (ii, 44). 
They are to be viewed as so many inducements to attract the attention of 
average humanity which is always impressed with the promise of rewards 
(puspita vk). Madhva finds support for this view in the passages of the 
Bhagavata : eirrara saifn fart ware gat (xi, 3, 45) Gaarat werafa: (x, 3, 47) 
and in Gitd ii, 42. He also refers to Vedic texts like ‘fazafaat aaa’ where 
no results are expressly referred to and infers from them that results are 
not primarily or necessarily contemplated by Scripture, — its only 
motive in prescribing sacrifices, being to induce men to take to them 
kindly, make them perform them in due course in the true spirit of 


1. (Cf. the mystic interpretation of Vedic hymns sponsored by Aurobindo Ghose, 
in our times. 
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Niskamata and thus purify them for Aparoksa. (B. JT. xi, 21, 24-5). This 
view has the support of xviii, 6. This is a new and far-reaching inter- 
pretation of the practical philosophy of the Gita. It would appear from 
Samkara’s commentary on xviii, 6, that an identical view was held by 
certain commentators who preceded him. Great, then, is the credit due 
to Madhva for having revived the old view and presented it in such a 
striking manner.} 

Madhva looks upon the greatness and majesty of God as the central 
thesis of the Gita (as indeed of all Sastra). Other problems discussed in 
it are all ancillary. The Gita emphasizes this ‘‘Mahatatparya”’ (central 
thought) through the twin principles of Theism — the immanence and 
transcendence of God, which are both vividly expounded in it. The 
Visvaripadhyaya and the Purusottama-Yoga emphasize the transcen- 
dental aspect while God’s immanence in the Cosmos is elucidated, accord- 
ing to Madhva, in a very vivid manner in Ch. vii and x. His commen- 
tary on these chapters go to the root of the matter and contain much 
original exposition. The metaphysical dependence (sfafasqura) of the Jivas 
on God is the basis on which Madhva interprets the whole of the 11 chapter 
and resolves its many seeming contradictions of thought between activ- 
ism and absorption : qaaad aaleqead Tediaaafaacag | TT aceaencarg (G. B.) 

He identifies the true Karmayoga of the Lord with the Nivriti- 
Marga and the narrow hedonism of the Mimamsakas with Pravrttimarga. 
He quotes the authority of Vydsasmrti. (not extant) : 

frat wraya I fraciag area | 
faqd aaaraeg Tarte sara 1? | 

He does not however confine Karmayoga to the Avidyavastha of 
Sathkara : fags: watewaraarg attr satin mean fata areafaget fafear af wradt 
faraqq: (11.21); but looks upon it as the right kind of wisdom and.-action. 
Even the great Jfianins like Janaka and Priyavrata (Bhdgavata, V) are 
shown to have taken to Niskama Karma, at the bidding of God, to set 
an example to others. This is a new orientation of the practical 
philosophy of the Gita, based on a remarkably original and suggestive 
reinterpretation of “q” (in ut, 47); which more than anticipates the 
‘Energism’ of the Gita according to Tilak’s Gitdrahasya. | 


(2) GITA TATPARYA 


The Gitdtatparya- (Nirnaya) is a later and more discursive prose com- 
mentary on the Giid, in 1300 granthas. It is written in a more animated 
style and couched in more elegant form. It seeks to maintain the sound - 
ness of the Bhasya interpretations with fresh arguments and quotations from 
the Brahmatarka (see under ii, 16) and other works, not utilized earlier. This 
fact has a bearing on the problem of M adhva’s sources, as already shown. 

1. For detailed estimate of Madhva’s place and achievement as an Interpreter of 


the Gita, see my English Introduction to the Kannada tr. of Madhva’s Gita Bhdsya 
M. M. Seva Sangha, Udipi, 1954. 


2. This verse 1s found to occur in Manu Smyti xii, 82 : 3. 
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There is a difference in method of exposition between the two works. 
While the former comments on selected verses of the Gitd citing ‘Pratikas’’, 
the G. T. merely brings out the gist of the verses and expands it 
with extraneous quotations. Pratikas are not culled regularly as in the 
Bhisya : 

TSATHUNSG AT FA: aeIAa reg xh ATs: | 

(Jayatirtha, G. T. Nydyadipikad, p. 3. Bombay edn). The interpreta- 
tion of the GB are here augmented by newer and additional ones : 1, 16; 
ii, 45; ii, 42 etc. The interpretations of other schools are only rarely and 
impliedly noticed in the GB. (as of Bhaskara on wer (il, 15) and on 
wag (ii, 54) and of Sarnkara on yaaa (ii, 11). The GT, however, 
pays greater attention to the refutation of rival interpretations. Among 
such are those of Sarnkara! and Bhaskara (A forgotten commentator).? 

The governing thought of the Gita is, at the outset, impressively 
summed up by Madhva in his own words, which are then followed by 
relevant extracts from the text. He vigorously repudiates the idea that 
a Karmi can do without Jiiana or a Jfiani without Karma. There is an 
element of the one in the other. Efficiency implies wisdom. That is why 
Madhva defines here, Karma Yoga as Karma-pracuro yogah (Boy. 
p. 674). Krsna declares that one who is efficient in either reaps the benefits 
of both (v, 4). This could not be, unless both are intertwined and 
not mutually exclusive, as Samkara would have ‘it. The jJiianin, too, 
then, has his share of karma which is mostly inward dra aren 
(GT) sifrarte fe watassa 1 afaorit fe aceant atvarmy  afe art fat *  * * 

AMAT: BAA Aft Aaetar ate | 

aeaTeTAAAaI HAHA: 1 Shr saaeqfa: (GT) 

The credit of establishing ‘‘Nivrtta-Karma’’, as a life of healthy parti- 
cipation in Karma dedicated to God, is exclusively Madhva’s. Its true 
activistic character had been obscured by the early trappings of monistic 
acosmism. Even the flaming ideal of Niskamata had been reduced to 
some kind of glorified Pravrtti-Marga, to be revised and transcended by 
one of higher asceticism and absolute inaction. Madhva corrects this 
view of Naiskarmya with a well chosen quotation from the Vydsasmrt, 
explaining the true nature of Nivrttimdrga. ‘The passage, which is avail- 
able to us in an allied version from the Manu Smrti (xii, 88-89, Medha- 
tithi) and in the Adrma Purana (i, 1, 63-64 cited P. 45 ante), establishes 
the true and original nature of Nivrttimarga and Naiskarmya, to be identi- 
cal with Niskamakarma. From this point of view, Madhva should be 


1. P. 710 b of GT where his interpretation of cii, 3-4, is specially quoted and 
criticized. The May4vada interpretation of ii, 16, (not actually found in Sarnkara, but 
probably accepted by implication) in terms of azafeaenca of the Universe, is similarly 
refuted (p. 63, Jayatirta, Nydyadipika). 

2. His “Satkaryavada” interpretation of ii, 16, is refuted in GT. 

3. For full information re. him and his Bhasya on the Gita,’ See my paper 
‘Bhaskara, A Forgotten Commentator on the Gita, I. H. Q. ix, 1933. A fragment of 
Bhaskara’s GB. for some nine Adhyayas has been published. 
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considered to have done a distinct service to the cause of truth in rescuing 
the older tradition of interpretation! and restoring it to its proper place. 


DIALECTIC CRITICISM IN THE G7 


The GT has a powerful critique of the doctrine of Monism that all 
experience is illusory. Madhva contends that our sufferings and enjoy- 
ments in life are quite real; sometimes, vividly so. Such deep and poig- 
nant experiences of life are nowhere seen to be mistaken. ‘There is, thus, 
no justification for dismissing them as illusory. All immediate illusions 
in experience, proceed from the body towards external reality. But the self 
and its inmost experiences are not subject to such illusions. No one doubts: 
‘Am I myself or not’’; or mistakes himself for some one else. An experi- 
ence can be rejected as illusory only when there is clear proof to that effect. 
The experiences of pleasure and pain are subjective, intensely personal and 
are intuited by the ‘‘Saksi’’. If even these experiences, validated by the 
Saksi, are to be rejected as illusory and liable to error, the ultimate autho- 
rity on which the final decision of the reality or otherwise of particular 
experiences and judgments is to be taken, viz., the experiencing self 
(Saksi), would itself be open to doubt, in all cases. There would, then, 
be no hope of finality or truth-determination anywhere in any sphere of life, 
secular, scientific or philosophical. Jt would be futile to plead that we 
may get on with some sort of conventional standards of truth and error, 
verification and validity. There is nothing to show that even this con- 
vention may not be in the grip of an illusion; so that nothing could be 
established for certain or taken for granted — whether illusions or real- 
ities |! It would be impossible to indict all experience as illusory. What 
should be the proof of it that it is illusory and how are we to make sure of 
its truth ? Ifall these are to be accepted as a matter of convention, what 
is the proof of there being such a convention or that there are persons who 
accept it? If appearances are the proof of their presence, what 1s the proof 
of the appearances ? If appearances in and by themselves are proof of their 
presence and if some of them could be mistaken, one might legitimately 
contend that we ourselves are under an illusion that there are such appear- 
ances while there is none in fact. The appearances themselves may be 
‘appearances’ so to say. The alleged impossibility of an illusion without 
a basis (ntralambana) may itself be due to an illusion of our thought. The 
proof on which such a thesis is based may itself be an illusion ! 

Madhva also elucidates his conception of causality and refutes the 
Anirvacaniya theory under ii, 16. All effects are non-existent ‘“‘before 
causation and after destruction’’. The stuff of the effect may be real and 
existent in some other form. But the particular mode (visesa) of the thing 
must at least be accepted as non-existent before production and after des- 
truction. But Madhva is not an “‘Asat-karyavadin” in the Buddhist or 


1, For the presence of such a pure tradition of Theistic interpretation of the philo- 
sophy of the Upanisads and Sitras, see the remarks of Dasgupta, iii, p. 496, (quoted earlier). 
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Nyaya sense of the term. The effect is not totally non-existent before 1.c., 
even as an undetermined something. The particular form, as an effect, is 
however, a novelty which has no prior existence. Even if the Samkhya 
view of causation as manifestation (abhivyakti) is accepted, it must be 
conceded that the manifestation itself, in that form, is a novelty and hence 
non-existent before manifestation and after its cessation. Otherwise, 
there would be a regressus ad infinitum. It is obvious then, that causation 
should be understood with reference to the non-existence of something in 
some form. This does not involve the possibility of causation of absolutely 
non-existent things like the hare’s horn. The fact is that we have really 
to admit ‘“Sadasatkaryavada” and not “Asatkaryavada’”’ alone; or “Sat- 
karyavada”’ alone. Causation is meaningless and impossible without a 
cause-stuff (updddnadravya). ‘To that extent it is “satkarya’’ or rather, 
‘“‘Sat-karanavada”’. But the effect is not pre-existent in the cause qua 
effect (karyatmana). It is a novelty and has come in there de novo. 
To this existent, it is ‘‘Asat-karya’’. The cause and effect are, thus, 
‘different-cum-identical’ (bhinnabhinna) since both kinds of relation 
are experienced : aq ¥e: | @¢: fafaarane | 

In this connection, Madhva_ discusses the interpretation of araat 
faaeara: (ii, 16), given by some Advaitins, in terms of Anirvacaniyata. 
The non-existent cannot come into being and the existent cannot cease to 
be. The world partaking of the nature of both, in that it has come into 
being and is certain to cease to exist; cannot therefore be regarded as either 
existent or non-existent : aaa area | eaeaa Waa | Hence, it should be put 
down as a ¢éertium quid : afaaadtrra | indescribable in terms of Sat and Asat. 
Such, in brief, is the familiar argument of the Anirvacaniyavadin, based 
on this verse. Madhva says this is illogical. There is no proof that any 
such mysterious entity is brought within the range of experience of anyone. 
It cannot be contended that such an entity is presented in our illusions; 
or that what: is presented in illusions, must necessarily be indescribable, 
on grounds of ‘“Khyatibadhanyathanupapatti’’. Madhva says that the 
presumption in this argument that the non-existent cannot be presented 
to cognition in illusions is itself a gratuitous one. For, even to deny the 
possibility of such presentation, one must be ina position to conceive of non- 
existence and that is as good as presentation. If the non-existent had not 
been presented anywhere, at any time, it would be needless to deny its presen- 
tation. If it were utterly unpresentable in illusions and valid experiences 
alike, the very idea of ‘‘Asat’’ would be illegitimate and would have to be 
given up. The question is the possibility of presentation of a non-existent 
‘something’ in our illusions. It is precisely the appearance or presenta- 
tion of such non-existent forms, aspects or things as existent that goes by 
the name of “illusions,” in all experience : aafaaard So TA AA Talat 
wtfacatq 1 Even on the Advaitic theory that the content of illusions is 
indefinable, no illusions can be made out without the experience, say 
of silver, as if real, though actually non-existent there, in nacre. It is 
no doubt true, that the reality of silver there, is purely illusory and not a 
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fact. Nevertheless, it leads to some sort of activity on the part of the 
percipient, only when it is perceived as rea! and true silver, for the time being. 
There could be no illusions so-called, if the indescribable (Anirvacaniya) 
were to appear gua indescribable, as it zs, in point of fact. There is, thus, 
no warrant, in or outside illusions, for the acceptance of an “‘indescribable 
something’’ appearing. 

The refutation of Anirvacaniya leads on to a critique of “Nirvisesa- 
Brahman”. An uncharacterizable thing is indistinguishable from the Void 
(Sinya). Indeed, what is said to be devoid of all characteristics could not 
be shown to exist in any sense of the term. Its existence must be referred 
to in words or indirectly suggested. But even such expressibility, or even 
suggestibility, constitutes characterization. If they do not amount to 
characterization, propositions like “Brahman 1s” (afer w@ Taitt. Up.) 
would be redundant. Even supposing that such propositions mean nothing 
more than “Brahman is not non-existent,’ such negative characterization 
would be inconceivable without accepting some negative characteristics 
at least. We cannot establish a Nirvisesa Brahman by suggestion. It is 
logically impossible to suggest what is absolutely inexpressible. There is no 
proof also that a thing that is beyond the pale of every kind of proof exists 
anywhere. Its non-existence would be easily demonstrable by its being 
outside the pale of proofs (pramana) and experience, even as in the case 
of ‘fa seventh rasa”’ (amaca). It would be useless to contend that such 
an inexpressible thing is, however, established by right of self-evidence 
(caxataca). For, even self-evidence has to be established on the basis of 
actual proof?. If self-evidence is something different from the thing itself, 
there is the admission of some characteristic and the “thing”? would no 
longer be devoid of traits. If it is the same as the thing itself, it must be 
equally open to proof. If no proof of its self-evidence is available and if 
all that is meant by being “‘self-evident”’ is the negation of extraneous proof, 
self-luminosity would be tantamount to ‘“‘AprakaSatva’’ or absence of 
luminosity. If self-luminosity were to be established through a process 
of Arthapatti, 1t must be either as a logical sequent, or by means of other 
independent proof. In either case, self-luminosity must be knowable 
by the Self itself ! But this would be against the Advaitic dogma that the 
subject of all experience, cannot itself be experienced.2 Thus, in as much 
as the Advaitin does not understand by self-luminosity anything like self- 
knowability, or revelation by another, the concept of Svaprakasatva must 
remain unproved and unprovable. The term “Svaprakasa, would, in 
such a case, be a misfit and a misnomer. Prakasa or illumination, more- 
over, would be inconceivable in the absence of something to be illumined, 
be it oneself or an “Other’’. The plea of ‘“‘Kartrkarmabhavavirodha”’, 
advanced by Advaitins, is opposed to experience and cannot be accepted. 
Knowledge is never experienced or intuited without reference to a knower 


Oe 


1. Of. an “experience”, in which case, it would be an object of such experience. 


2. HTTITT ASAT qetleaaryfacameaty | (Istasiddhi), 
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and a‘‘known’”’ or “knowable’’. A knowledge that is devoid of both a 
subject and an object is an utter void. 

My son Dr. S. K. Bhavani of the Dept. of Sanskrit, Somaiya College 
Bombay is bringing out a critical and comparative study of the Gita—as 
interpreted by the Sarmkara, Ramanuja and Madhva schools as well as 
by modern exponents like Tilak and Aurobindo. 


THE SOTRA PRASTHANA 
(3) Brahmasiitra-Bhasya 

(1) Madhva’s commentary on the Brahmasiitras 1s, in many ways, 
a new departure in the history of the Vedantic thought and interpretation. 
It is, in the first place, written in a plain and unpretentious style, eschewing 
all ornament and flourish. It showed that truth told in plain words could 
expect a patient and respectful hearing. In the history of thought it has 
so often happened that particular texts have come to be victimized by a 
dominant line of interpretation, which has, for ever afterwards, prevented 
critics and commentators from venturing to place them in their proper 
perspective. The Sutras of Badarayana had suffered the same fate at the 
hands of Samkara, Bhaskara and Ramanuja, whose general interpretation 
ran more or less parallel to one another.t_ Madhva showed the necessary 
courage and boldness in breaking the chains that bound commentators 
to the unwritten laws of fashionable interpretation and chalked out for 
himself a new line of thought and interpretation, untrammelled by the 
deadweight of bygone commentators. He wanted men to take a compre- 
hensive view of the Sitras by themselves and then decide upon the line of 
interpretation that would do justice to their plan, purpose and wording. 
His style, though not his line of interpretation,? has made at least one 
notable convert : Nimbarka.? 

(ii) The Siitras are held in the highest esteem by Madhva. He 


- identifies them with the ‘“Para-Vidya”’ of the Upanisads and assigns to 


them a place and importance altogether unique. He regards them as 
“Nirnayaka-Sastra’’ and, as such, of more decisive authority than the rest 
of the sacred literature which are ‘‘Nirneya Sastra.’’4 


1, See Thibaut, §. B. E., xxxiv, Introd p. Lxxxvi. 

2. With the exception of his interpretation of ii, 2, 42. 

3. His posteriority to Madhva is established by the non-inclusion of his name 
among the twenty-one commentators whose views were refuted by Madhva (M. Vy. ix, 
12). Dasgupta places Nimb4rka slightly before Madhva. But he notes the following 
points in favour of the view that he came after Madhva (1) absence of reference to Nim- 
barka in the, SDS; (2) Nimbarka’s reference to the Vaisnava Sampradayas of Sri, Brahma 
and Sanaka, the second being that of Madhva; (3) reference to ““Kevalabhedavadi’’ in 
the Soadharmavabodha attributed to him (R. A. S. Bengal Ms.) and (4) existence of a 
work called Madhvamatamukhamardana attributed to Nimbarka (N. W. Catal. Ms. no. 274) 
deposited in Madan Mohan Lib. Benares (op. cit. iii, p. 399-400). The last point is evi- 
dently due to a mistaken ascription, the work mentioned being presumably the same as 


that of Appayya Dikgita. It is unlikely that N. would have so aggressively criticized 


Madhva or that it would have remained unrefuted by Madhva’s followers. 


fafaet wed faite froicet a 1 care werqaries fedtt tarfas (NS. 536 b), 
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(i) ‘There are three other works of Madhva on the Sutras : the 
Anu-Bhasya, the Nydyavivarana and the Anu-Vydkhyana. The Brahma Sitra- 
bhdsya is sparing in its criticism of other views, which is reserved for the 
last. 


The M. Vi. (ix, 12) refers to the B. S. B. as having superseded 
twenty-one earlier commentaries on the Sutras. The names of these Bhasya- 
karas are given in Narayana Panditacarya’s own commentary (Bhdva- 
prakafikd) on the text, as follows.: (1) Bharativijaya (2) Saccidananda 
(3) Brahmaghosa (4) Satananda (5) Udvarta (6) Vuyaya 
(7) Rudrabhatta (8) Vamana (9) ‘Yadavaprakaga (10) Ramanuja 
(11) Bhartrprapafica (12) Dramida (13) Brahmadatta (14) Bhaskara 
(15) Pisaca (16) Vrttikara (17) Vijayabhatta (18) Visnukranta 
(19) Vadindra (20) Madhavadasa! and (21) Samkara. Of these the 
Bhasyas of only three, have come down to us?—viz., those of Sarmkara, 
Bhaskara and Ramanuja. The rest are now more or less irrevocably lost 
to us. But some of them are known through quotations and others by 
mention in other works. They must very early have been superseded by 
the more classical Bhasyas and have died a natural death, for want of 
following. ‘There is no doubt that most of them had ceased to have 
anything but an academic and antiquarian interest, long before the time 
of Madhva. He must, therefore, have confined his attention chiefly to 
the more important and living commentaries of his times viz., those of 
Sarnkara and RamAanuja and, to a less extent, of Bhaskara. The Bhasya 
of Samkara was, of course, his main target of attack. Next came that of 
Ramanuja and then of Bhaskara. There are also traces of a struggle 
against Saivite commentaries. His interpretation of i, 1, 3, strikes us as 
an adroit turning of the tables of the Siitras upon Saivism. It is difficult 
to fix the identity of the Saiva commentators against whom he had to con- 
tend. There is no proof that it was Srikantha; whose name, moreover, 
is not included in the list of twenty-one Pre-Madhva commentators. The 
interesting reference to the manner in which the Saiva establishes the 
validity of his Agama,? has no parallel in Srikantha’s Bhasya. 

(iv) All the four works of Madhva on the Sitras, or at least three 
of them, barring the Anubhdsya, should be taken together to have a complete 
and proper idea of his interpretation of the Vedanta. Writers who have 
not been aware of the existence of these other works of his on the Sitras, 
particularly the Anuvyakhyana, which is Madhva’s masterpiece in criti- 
cism and constructive exposition, or have not studied it, have often passed 
hasty and untenable judgments on the value and merit of his inter- 
pretation of the Sutras as a.whole or of particular contexts thereof. There 
can be no excuse, save ignorance, for the following remark of Svami 


1. He was defeated by Parasarabhatta, son of Andal and afterwards became Najijiyar 
(op. cit. Dasgupta, li, p. 110). 

2. For further information re. these early commentators, see Introduction to mv 
Catusstitrt Bhasya of Madhva. 

3. Catussitribhdsya, p..116 (Notes). 
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Vivekananda : ‘‘That thoroughgoing.Dualistic commentator, Madhvacarya 
deals with this passage (B. S. iv, 4, 17) in his usual summary method 
(Italics mine) by quoting a verse from the Varaha Purana” (Bhakti Yoga, 
Udbodhan, 1926, sixth edn. p. 14). 

In the same way, Drs. Bhandarkar and Ghate have done grave 
injustice to Madhva, by passing baseless and distorted’ remarks on the 
merits of his performance as a Bhasyakara. It 1s significant that these 
have not at all taken into consideration Madhva’s Anu-Vyakhyana, which 
discusses, amplifies and critically examines the interpretations of his Bhasya 
and without which no proper estimate of his work as an interpreter of the 
Siitras could be made. The Bhasya is written in such a terse style as to 
be intriguing without the aid of a good commentary and is designed to be 
supplemented by the AV : (M. Vij. ix, 10). Madhva himself says about 
the condensed nature of his work : 

rasraty geal area aeafacay 
qa ove ost | faery: 

The Bhasyas of Samkara and Ramanuja, on the Sutras are, on the other 
hand, exhaustive — even verbose. Madhva chose to put whatever he 
had to say on the Siitras, by way of his own interpretation and his critical 
examination of the works of his predecessors, in four separate works. It 
is not difficult to see why he did so, instead of cramming all that matter 
into one work, — as they had done. The commentaries of Sarnkara and 
Ramanuja were already unwieldy. As Madhva had to differ from and 
comment on their interpretations frequently, it would have enlarged the 
scope and size of his work beyond convenient limits and proved a 
hindrance to the readers had he packed all such diversified matter into 
one work. The fact that he had not only to present his own views but to 
convincingly refute such powerful commentators as Sarnkara, Ramanuja and 
Bhaskara not to speak of many others already mentioned, induced Madhva 
to decide wisely, to distribute his critical, constructive and expository 
contributions to the interpretation of the Siitras, over two or three well- 
planned works of definite scope and proportion. To do him justice, his 
critics must ‘take all these works into account, instead of rushing to hasty 
conclusions on insufficient data. Drs. Bhandarkar and Ghate have been 
the worst offenders in this respect. They would have avoided many of 
their misconceptions about the real position of Madhva and revised their 
estimate of his performance as a Commentator on the Sitras, had they 
taken his Bhdsya and his AV., together, not to say his NV. as they should 
have done. I have dealt with Bhandarkar’s comments on Madhva’s 
Bhasya, in my Catussiitribhdsya.1_ Ghate’s work,? published in an English 
translation in 1926, has been enjoying a wide reputation among University 
Professors and students, in Maharashtra State, for years, on account. of 
its coordinated study of four other Bhasyas besides Madhva’s and _ its 
1. Law Journal Press, Madras, 1934. 

2. V. S. Ghate, ‘The Vedanta’ Eng. tr. Bombay Govt. O. S., Poona, °26. 
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comparative estimate of them all. I have had particular occasion to take 
into account this work and its critical remarks on Madhva’s Bhasya, as a 
Post-Graduate teacher, in the Bombay and the Karnatak Universities. 
I have found them to be curt and extremely unfair to Madhva and vitiated 
by mistaken notions and resting on insufficient data. As the work still 
commands influence in academic circles, in the absence of any other handy 
work, it is necessary, in the interests of truth and fairness to correct the 
distorted and misleading impression of Madhva’s performance as an inter- 
preter of the Brahmasitras created by it and to bring out the intrinsic 
merit, textual fidelity and contextual consistency of his interpretations. 
I shall, therefore take up some of the main points raised by Ghate’s 
‘Analysis’ of Madhva’s BSB, along with some others deserving attention, 
leaving out minor and technical.objections to the interpretation of individual 
sutras, such as i, 1, 5; 1, 3, 8; 1, 1, 13-14; iv, 1, 12; iv, 1, 14; and iv, 2,— 
which could all be effectively disposed of:in the light of the penetrating 
discussions contained in the Tatparya-Candrika' and other later works of the 
system. 


A REVIEW OF GHATE’S ESTIMATE OF MADHVA’S 
SOTRA BHASYA 


Madhva’s c. on the Sitras differs widely from all those of his pre- 
decessors, both in the general drift of interpretation and in the nature of 
topics raised for discussion under the various adhikaranas. The sources 
from which these topics are chosen for discussion, also, cover a wider range 
of literature embracing the Sambhitas, Aranyakas, Khilas and Puranas. 
But these are no grounds for condemning his work as ‘‘a performance of 
little or no merit’? (p. 168) as has been done by Ghate. 

Coming as it did after twenty-one earlier commentaries in the field, 
Madhva’s Bhasya had naturally to differ from them on many vital points 
of doctrine and interpretation. It can be shown that, in many crucial 
instances, his interpretations show a decided improvement in quality and 
details. 

(i) The extension of the sense of “‘dd:”’ in i, 1, 2, to include five 
other ingportant cosmic functions of the Supreme, viz., niyamana, jana, 
ajiiana, bandha and moksa, is a step in the right direction, as these are clearly 
given in the Prasthanatrayi as specific cosmic attributes of Brahman? and 
any elucidation and complete interpretation of ‘‘ddi’? must include and 


1. Ghate’s trivial objection to Madhva’s interpretation of i, 3, 8, (p. 168) on the 
mere “‘absence of the particle ‘‘ca”’ has been silenced in the Candrika showing how it could 
be supplied from the following sitra in the same adhikarana. The decisive superiority of 
Madhva’s more comprehensive interpretation of this adhikarana to Sarhkara’s is also 
brought out therein with more than half a dozen solid arguments See under ‘‘Candrika’”’ 
in Chap. XXVI For similar ‘apakarsa’ (from a following sitra (Cf. S. on vq afar: 
(4 cafate:) were ATATY III. 3. 53. Also from one adhi. to the next See S. on 
BS. 1. 3. 42. ( TT) 1 

2. Cf. “Niyamana” (Brh. Up. iii, 7, 13-24) “Jianajhana”’ (Gité xv. 15) ‘“Bandha’’ 
and ‘“Moksa’”’ (Svet. Up. vi, 16). See also B. S. i, 2, 10; 1, 2, 18; ii, 2, 3; 1, 3, 2. 
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take notice of them. There is no question of their subsumption in “‘ anfe ’ 
when one is explaining what “adi” in “‘Janmadi’’ stands for, in the Sitra. 
At any rate, a special mention must be made of Moksa, which is the goal 
of Jijfiasa and which cannot simply be subsumed in Laya. See also Taitt. 
Up. vexaraferifaetr (iii, 1). Texts like Svet. Up. vi. 16 and B. S. iti, 2, 5, 
mention bondage and release separately as depending on Brahman. A 
special mention of “‘moksahetutva” needs must be made, in the circum- 
stances, in elucidating the significance of ‘‘adi’’ in i, 1,2. Certainly, for 
a seeker, it is a more important characteristic of Brahman than the creation 
or destruction of the world! Madhva, then, has shown greater philoso- 
phical vision than others, in specifying the. other predications of niyamana 
etc., and particularly ‘““moksa-hetutva”’ in the explanation of the term 
“‘adi’’, in 1, 1, 2. 

(ii) The fifth adhikarana, as interpreted by Madhva establishes 
that Brahman is directly denoted and expressed (vdcya) by the entire Sastra, 
in the fullest and primary sense of the terms employed : wreacraawesderdt 
arerq | This is necessary in the interests of the ‘“Samanvaya”’ laid down 
in the previous adhikarana. Here, the question would naturally arise, 
if one should necessarily accept that Brahman is vdcya or directly expressed 
by the words of Scripture; or if the Samanvaya proposed could be demon- 
strated otherwise, on the basis of ““Laksanavrtti’’ (secondary application) 
in view of texts like ‘“‘Yato vaco nivartante”’ (Jazt. Up.) Madhva points 
out that the question has to be mooted in view of the fact that there are 
other texts which clearly teach that Brahman is directly expressed by the 
entire Sastra— ad dar qeearata 1 raat arerqery — and the best and the 
most proper place to do so would obviously be before actually entering into 
the details of the Samanvaya from the Anandamayadhikarana onwards. 
He is, therefore quite reasonable in having raised the issue and its conco- 
mitant details here. He has also argued with great weight that 
(1) Brahman being ‘‘aupanisada”’ (knowable only through Scripture), there 
can be no other way of approach to it save through Sabda (words) : 
aafrecararcaaaey.! Even Laksanavrtti would be impossible in the event 
of a given thing being inexpressible by any word. A reality that is essen- 
tially and absolutely inexpressible (avacya) can never be brought within 
the range of Laksana also : wdwerarerey wermgad:? as all Laksanavrtti is 
basically connected with “‘vacyatva” : areadagaa ataeta seat (Candrikda) 3 

There is, thus, good reason to deal with these logical and philoso- 
phical objections to Samanvaya at this stage and to treat the first five 
adhikaranas in the beginning as, introductory (Adhyayapadapitha), as 
has been done by Madhva. It is surprising then, to be told by Ghate, 
that Madhva’s interpretation of i, 1, 5 is ‘‘unsatisfactory and groundless” 





l. vaxareaat faafaat a areaauentq = (Candrika, p. 210). 

2. This point is further elucidated by Jayatirtha, with a syllogistic argument of 
great force and subtlety : fayfard a wed Farfe qeararerena; tae drafeac | 

3. Cf WeIrtard aquyt... . (Sahityadarpana, ii, 5). 
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and: that “his interpretation is not supported by the remaining sittras of the 
adhikarana’”’ (p. 168. of. cit). No reason has however been given to sub- 
stantiate this remark. As a matter: of fact, the whole adhikarana stands 
cogently. .explained from the point of view of ‘‘Vacyatvasamarthana”’ of 
Brahman and the different sutras also fall into their proper places in the 
argument. The difficulty felt. by Ghate, does not, at any rate, exist in 
any inherent defect in the interpretation of Madhva or its elucidation by 
his commentators. The sequence of ideas is as follows: 

The fifth..sttra : STITT Ee ‘maintains that Brahman cannot be 
regarded as ‘‘aSabdam”’ (i.e. fabdavdcyam or inexpressible by words). 
It.must be accepted as qausqqeqar=7qy.on account of its being the object of 
knowledge (evita) of all Sastras.1 The next sitra : weaeaKared 
reinforces this point by showing that iksaniyatva pertains to the Supreme 
Being alone? and not to any other being associated with the three gunas, 
the Sabala-Brahman or the Jivatman.? For, the Iksaniya is referred 
to in. the Srutis, by the term ‘“‘Atman”’, which primarily denotes the 
Supreme (B.S. 1,.3;:1). Fhe next two sitras refute possible objections 
that this Atman can be “‘Gauna’”’ (associated with the three gunas) by 
showing that. there are Scriptural..statements to the effect that one who 
knows the Atman attains Moksa (and jit is accepted by all that it is. by 
the knowledge of the very highest Brahman that moksa is attained and not 
by knowledge of the Saguna ('!) and that He alone should be sought by 
the Seeker, eschewing all other values (%amtaaareq). This means that 
only the ‘“‘A--gauna” Atma is the ultimate object: of knowledge of the 
Sastras. (fait), ‘vacya and-:Muktaprapya. ‘The ninth sitra refers to 
one other characteristic:of the Supreme (Agauna-Atma) who is revealed 
by the Sastras viz., that He is the One ‘that emerges from and merges 
into: Himself’ (araarq). The reference is. taken by Madhva to be to 
Brh. Up..v, 1, 1, referring ‘to. the Infinite (Pirna) coming :out of Itself 
and going back into Itself and always remaining the same Infinite right 
through. The entry. of the Gauna (Jiva) into Brahman is put in diffrent 
words by the Sutrakara (see 1, 1. 19, avoiding “‘Sva’’). This also confirms 
the correctness of Madhva’s interpretation and reference. The point to 
be: noted here is that the Gauna-Atma, whoever he is, would have to be 
merged in.axother who is Agauna and this would not satisfy the condition 
of, ““Svapyaya”’.. And it would. be equally preposterous to merge the 


1. Sadfeata weamraeaararaa aaaaaeaa fraaritacatq 1 (Candrika, p. 215). 

4. Ch. avarear ag qatsaq. artery 1 (Gita). 

3. It would be seen that the use of the term “Gaunah” in the masculine, in the 
siitra, is more appropriate to Madhya’ s explanation of the term : wa qh acar arat 
qeayd, 7 farfor sfa TTA | than to those of Sarhkara and Ramanuja, to whom fan: 
in the sutra stands for the root-meaning Say which is claimed to be figuratively 
applied to the Prakrti, which is Jada, in the ‘pirvapaksa (See Sarnkara; AAT 7 

STAAL: - 1,.1,.6); and in which case,. we should have had the neuter noun 
here ate : Te sejq in the Sutra. This 1s certainly, a.more serious objection than the 
one urged by Ghate against Madhva’s explanation of 1, 3, 8, on the ground of ‘ ‘absence 
of ca’’ (p. 65). 
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Agauna in the Gauna! The tenth siitra strengthens the case for  “‘vac- 
yatva”’ of Brahman by affirming that there is ‘‘“Gatisamanya’’ or complete 
agreement in the teaching of Scripture about the Agauna alone being the 
mukhyavacya, jneya and muktagamya and that there is no dissenting voice 
to this, anywhere in the Scriptures. The Candrikd puts the idea of how 
this sitra goes to reinforce ‘‘vacyatva” as follows : aa va ‘affarmend qa 
eee ee Ge UL Marat | acatfaraadsareameet «= qeraateadi, 
afaecorreatfa: 

oa (p. 207). 
The last Sitra : aacarea rounds off the discussion, giving one more reason 
to..support ‘“‘vacyatva”’ of Brahman viz. that it is. “heard’’, a is 
tellingly explained by Madhva : 4 gaweq: qua! ! 

Thus, the entire exposition of the [ksatyadhikarana, ‘oanlieas to 
“Madhva’s line of interpretation, has not-only inner consistency but is also 
free from logical and contextual objections. This cannot be said of the 
interpretation of this adhikarana by Sarhkara and Ramanuja, in terms 
of a denial of the causation of the Universe, to Prakrti. Such an inter- 
pretation would, in the first place, be out of place in this Samanvaya- 
dhyaya. Secondly, it would involve violent twisting of evidence,! special 
‘pleading and many liberties with the wording of the text of the Sutras, 
in construing them. I shall consider the plea of ‘“‘agabdatvam’? of Prakrti, 
later. Confining our attention, now, to the actual. construction of the 
Siitras, (1} we.find.no ablative case in ‘‘asabdam’’ proposed to be treated 
as a hetu (Cf.,Sarhkara : awed fg aq). (2) The simplest and most natural 
way of explaining the. Sutra, as it is, would be to: take “‘asabdam”’ as. the 
natural predicate ofthe Sitra-proposition ¢eaataeaq—the subject being 
easily understood to be ‘“Brahman’’ from the first Sttra or aq from the 
immediately preceding one (i, 1, 4)... (3) There. is no justification to 
abandon this natural drift of the. Siitra and introduce a new subject in the 
form of Prakrti, whose Agabdatvam is yet to be proved, even: according to 
Samkara and others, .in-the fourth pdda. (4): It 1s also doubtful, in spite 
of all the ingenious efforts:of. Sarnkara. and others: to do-so, if the Prakrti 
can really be dismissed as: Asabdam (‘not supported by the Sruti’ ). by 
any. dispassionate student of the.sacred. texts. (5) On Samkara’s: inter- 
pretation, we have to introduce a fresh predicate “‘karanam’’ :1n 1, 1, 5, and 
(6). to repeat the expression with a modification of the case into. the genitive, in 
order to make out.a final reason to reject the causality of Prakrti. We 
would. thus. have ok two .propositions.:: 1. [srerrt] 1 [ercor} 
area [era] 2. [Hrcayey] saa: (7) As against:,all this tortuous. pro- 
ceeding, Madhva’s straight * simple construction of the Sutra should 
certainly be deemed more satisfactory and not less, as there is no point or parti- 
cular hurry in seeking to refute the Pradhanakaranavada, here, when ‘the 
Same: is: to be considered (over again, at length in. the fourth pada, 
according: to Samkara and others and) actually in ii, 2. 





- l. Cf B.S. i, 1, 22, i, 2, 22; ii, 3, 1. 
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The refutation of the Samkhya Prakrti as ‘‘foreign to the Vedas’”’ 
(afabdam) in the Pre-Madhva commentaries on i, 1, 5, is really a con- 
textual misfit in the ‘‘Samanvayadhyaya’’. This fact must be squarely 
admitted. The Sitrakara is refuting the claims of Prakrti to be regarded as 
‘‘Jagat-karana” in Adhyaya ii, 2, 1-10. There is no need then to anti- 
cipate the issue here. The reason given to discredit the Prakrti, that it is 
“‘asabdam’’ (not recognized in the Sastras) is. untenable; for there are 
clear texts in the Upanisads that accept the Prakrti as the material prin- 
ciple in the Universe (Svet. Up. iv, 5, 1). There are also many other 
references to the acceptance of Prakrti, in the sacred literature! which 
cannot be ignored or explained away. The question of the status of Prakrti 
(whether operating independently of Brahman, or as a dependent 
principle ) would be an altogether different issue which would not affect its 
provenness (Srautatvam). No modern scholar feels happy over 
Samkara’s tour de force in banishing the Prakrti from the domain of 
Upanisadic thought. Dasgupta recognizes Madhva’s interpretation of the 
Iksatyadhikarana as a refutation of the dogma of the ‘“‘Avacyatva’”’ 
(inexpressibility) of Brahman as “surely not less cogent’? (op. cit. vol. IV, 
p. 130, f. n. 1). It would be obvious that an objection based on the 
Avacyatva of Brahman would have priority over any other topic vis a ots 
the immediate and main thesis of the Chapter viz. “‘Samanvaya’’ (of 
names and marks).? The fact also that there are subsequent adhikaranas 
refuting the causality of Prakrti (ii, 2, 1 and i, 4, 1; 24 according to Sam- 
kara himself), considerably weakens the case for Samkara and others in 
i, 1, 5. There is greater cogency and fitness in refuting the objection to 
Samanvaya based on the ground of the Avacyatva dogma, immediately 
after the enunciation of Samanvaya (samanvaya-pratifia) ini, 1, 4 than 
in criticizing the Jagatkaranatva of Prakrti ! There is no immediate 
contextual urgency or propriety in raising the issue about Prakrti at this 
stage. As a matter of fact, it has been rightly reserved to the II adhyaya. 
If any passing refutation of Prakrti-karanatva were, however, called for 
at this stage, it should have been made immediately after the second 
adhikarana, where Brahman (alone) was defined as the author of the 
Universe ! It 1s too much to make the Sutrakara digress into that question 
in one full adhikarana of as many as seven siitras, instead of making a 
passing reference to it in a gunasiitra tagged on to, i, 1, 2, if he could not 
really have waited till Adhyaya ii, where he is attacking the causality of 
Prakrti, in a full-dress debate. All this shows that the true interpretation 
of this adhikarana has been missed (whether intentionally or otherwise) 
by the oldest extant commentator on the Siitras, Samkara, who has 


l. Culika Up. 3; 5; Suet. Up. i, 9; iv, 5; Gita xiii, 19; Mbh. xii, 347, 31; Bhagavata 
ii, 26, 10; 11; Visnu Pur. i, 2, 29. and B. S. i, 2, 22. 

2. Cf. waft wearer srasfarre eq | warered fe agifr weadara TarqaTs: | 
wrcarencaeareaaareyg at i aiearuswnraad J, qeeutsaraaraa aaa: | Ae: 


TIA aaa BAA Mana acai, aqafanafrssey feareeyq qrareqaz efit i 
(NS. p. 120). 
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sidetracked the issue into a groundless attack on the Samkhya Prakrti, 
which has no legs to stand upon. Perhaps, it was a shrewd move on his 
part to avoid a frontal attack on one of the most cherished dogmas of 
monism—the Avacyatva of Brahman. This wrong lead has been tamely 
accepted and followed by all those who came after him, regardless of 
consistency with Scriptural evidence or even with their own views! For 
instance, Ramanuja adopts the same line of the interpretation. But while 
it is possible for Sarnkara to repudiate the category of Prakrti by reducing 
it to his ‘“‘Maya’’, it is empossible for Ramanuyja to do away with the Prakrti 
as such; inasmuch as it is one of the three categories of Visistadvaita. The 
question of the metaphysical dependence of Prakrti (Acit) is really irrele- 
vant to the discussion here about its Srautatva (as a category of his and the 
Sitrakara’s Siddhanta). Accepting, then, the category of Prakrti or Acit as he 
does,| Ramanuja has the least justification to dub Prakrti “‘afabdam’’ 
following Samkara’”’. This should be sufficient to show that a. grave 
historical blunder has been committed over the interpretation of the fifth 
adhikarana by almost all the Pre-Madhva commentators. Madhva has 
really opened our eyes by giving a correct lead in the matter. Had Ghate 
weighed this matter carefully and dispassionately, he would not have 
pronounced Madhva’s interpretations ‘‘a performance of little or no 
merit !? (op. cit. p. 168). 

(ui1) Another adhikarana which has been taken to be indubitably 
in favor of the view that Brahman is itself the material cause of the world, 
by most commentators, is the Prakrtyadhikarana (1, 4, 24, ff.) which has 
been looked upon as a sort of trump card of Pantheism in the Sitras. It 
may be stated at the very outset that the Sutra is definitely against Vivarta- 
vada and the Bhdmati tries to wriggle out of this difficulty by specious 
special pleading. As for the Parinamavada interpretation, which has been 
more widely accepted by modern scholars (and adopted by Bhaskara and 
Ramanuja) the context comes in its way. For, this adhikarana occurring 
in the Samanvayadhyaya, must have for its subject-matter the bare Saman- 
vaya (attunement) of terms like ‘Prakrti’’, ““Yoni’’, etc., in Brahman 
and nothing more. It would be stretching the Sitra beyond its legitimate 
scope, to attempt to define the nature of Brahman’s causality of the Universe 
in terms of “‘nimitia’”’ or “‘Upadana”’ or both. Theright place for any such 
discussion would be in the II Adhyaya, not the first (Samanvaya). It is 
strange that no modern scholar has bothered to question the propriety of 
dissociating the entire fourth pada of the Samanvayadhyaya from ‘“‘saman- 
vaya’ proper, and making it discuss a number of miscellaneous topics 
without any attempt at correlating those topics or the terms under reference 
there, to Brahman. Does not the “‘performance”’ of all the commentators 
who have done so, amount to a cruel dismemberment and amputation of 
one Pada from the Samanvayadhyaya ? How could it serve the interests 





lL. Ft aera aaforafaivies aety areas: 1 ate g, Teagesertheaay dares - 
eafeemy | award dafeanfearfrcary 1 (Sribhdgya, i, 4, 3). 
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of,the attunement of the Sastra to Brahman (ang Brahman alone, i, 1, 4), 
if Brahman is not shown to be the real subject of reference, in each of those 
contexts of the fourth Pada also ? Why should we be asked to make an 
exception (as regards the nature of the subject) in the case of this last pada 
alone ? What sort of a Brahmavada would the gatrakara’s be, if he were 
made to concede that in some cases there is SaMmanvaya of Sastra in things 
other than Brahman.’ It 1s utterly pointless to contend under i, 4, 2, as has 
been done by Samkara, Ramanuja and others, that the ““Avyakta’”’ spoken 
of in Katha. Up. (1, 3, 11) is not the Samkhya Bop ei, by any means; but 
the three subtle elements (bhittasiiksma) enersy water and food (tejo- 
abanna), of which the gross human body 38 Congityted. The quarrel is 
not over names; but over the essence of things. gi ice the so-called bhiita- 
siksmas are also material and liable to modificay;,, (vikari), they would 
answer to the definition of Prakrti and its three SUnas and no useful purpose 
will be served by insisting that this “‘avyakta’’, here, is not Prakrti. The 
more pertinent question to be asked would be, «7, jpi. term ‘“Avyakta”’, 
here, made to stand for Brahman? The anyer jg no—according to 
almost all the commentators, except Madhva! 1 jis sheir commentary 
that seems to be “‘inferior in character’? and ‘‘of little or no merit”? in the 
present case. And nothing shows the irrelevance 44g futility of the: inter- 
pretation of the Anumanikadhikarana (i, 4, 1-9) by Sarkara, Ramanuja 
and others than their hazardous identification of jp. « Avyakta” (i, 4, 1) 
with the human body (fariram) and their labourey explanation that though 
gross in itself, the human body is called “‘avyaki,y” here, in the Upa- 
nisad, in view of the fact that it is composed of the oibtle elements. (bhiita- 
siiksma) viz. ‘“‘tejo-abanna’”’ (energy, water and food) which are. subtle 
(avyakta). The ultimate futility of this explanation. lies in the fact: that 
it.is equally fatal to the causality of Brahman whether “ Avyakta”’ is 
identified with the Prakrti or the subtle elements” ygoreover, in the last 
analysis, the “‘bhitasuksmas’”. (which are materia; jn essence and subject 
to modification), would be indistinguishable froy, Prakrti and its three 
strands of gunatraya. Madhva’s commentator Jayatirtha, in a powerful 
critique of this explanation of i, 4, 2, by the Other commentators, shows 
its utter futility, in the course of his comment on the same point raised by 
Madhva’ in his AV : 

MY Tate Torey TTT ST | ART Uy. | af ae: awatr | WaT 
aI | Aq, Tecra qasM ‘gen x ace’ ft | * ee ape aA 
Tifa: sfteire aerey’ aft Tat | sa aaa AR? fe ertrciaaTeasered- 
mecerarrare:; fear * * * cease atwareaatt | ** « soeteaey——ader alae 
AAT FATT SAAT | HT, TTT TEST TAT ps | gto g, sarraraetafa 
ae: | aTearfaaqerat J, wleateqrafegcard FATT AT coast 2 PrRACaTeaT- 
TAHT | HAT, HATTA SET TSA MTA AGTANATT Ny see frag aa: | AEHANCATA 
Tarren | atfet frarararred sft ata: 1 (NS. pp. 191-192 b) 


a — —S—e Oe ee eee 


L, AURTAT SeAATHT eT 1 AT ATA TM, char, aviseareradat 
arrastrearcd: geacatfaf | (VS. p. 193). es 
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It may perhaps be claimed that the ‘‘Prakrtyadhikarana”’ is intended 
to clarify the nature of Brahman’s causality, in terms of material causality 
also. But this explanation cannot be accepted, as no satisfactory reason 
can be given why such a clarification has not been given immediately 
after i, 1, 2; where Brahman was defined as the cause of the world, were 
it really necessary. Clarification, moreover, is to be given only when 
called for. The terms of the definition of Brahman in i, 1,2, point in the 
direction of an efficient cause only. ‘This is confirmed by the interpretation 
of the fifth adhikarana according to these commentators, where the emphasis 
laid on sentient activity (iksdpiirvaka-kartrtvam) points to an efficient cause 
(nimitta) alone. If, then, the question whether the Brahman is not also 
the material cause of the Universe is to be raised at some stage, it should, 
naturally, be regarded as a new topic for discussion. Its proper place 
then, would be in the II Chapter and not in the first. 

Perhaps, it may be argued -that since the Prakrti had been denied 
any Sastraic place and validity in i, 1, 5 and i, 4, 1, the Brahman itself 
would have to be regarded as the material cause of the world, in the 
absence of the category of Pradhana or any other material principle answer- 
ing to it; and hence this question of the material causality of Brahman is 
in order in i, 4,24. Even this ingenious explanation would be of no avail. 
For, it should be clarified whether i, 4, 1, really denies the existence of the 
category of Pradhana, as such; or, simply that terms like ‘“‘Avyakta”’ used 
in the Sastras, refer to it. The Samanvayadhyaya is not directly con- 
cerned with. the denial of categories other than Brahman referred to in 
the Upanisads; but in correlating their names in a_ higher Sastraic 
attunement to Brahman, from certain mystic, metaphysical or meta- 
physico-philological standpoints, leaving their individual existence and 
functioning in their own limited spheres and their right to be designated 
by their respective names, in a lesser sense, intact. The non-existence 
of Pradhana, as a category, would not, therefore, be a valid inference from 
the. Samanvaya of terms. descriptive of Pradhana, in the Samanvaya- 
dhyaya. The question cannot, therefore, arise, as to which is the material 
cause df the world, in the absence of Pradhana. For there is no absence 
of Pradhana at all. The second alternative too, would be to no purpose, 
unless and until it is also shown in the same breath, that such terms descriptive 
of Pradhana and other entities, discussed in this Samanvayadhyaya, have 
reference to Brahman, instead. If that is not done, those discussions would 
be outside the scope of Samanvaya. But that is not the line of interpre- 
tation. adopted by these commentators ! The nemesis of their failure to 
do. so, is overpervasion of the definition of Brahman as Jagatkarana, in 
respect of these others. The only correct interpretation then of the various 
adhikaranas of the fourth pada, (of the Samanvayadhyaya), would be to 
correlate terms like Prakrti, Avyakta, Jyotih, Paficajana and Yoni, used 
there, to Brahman -as the subject of Samanvaya. ‘There is, however, no 
need to fear that such a samanvaya would annul the existence of Prakrti 
and other categories as such. The non-existence of Prakrti as a category 
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would be an illegitimate deduction, as already pointed out, from such 
Samanvaya. ‘‘We could not, surely, deduce the non-existence of a cate- 
gory like Akasa, for instance, from the mere fact that that term has been 
attuned to Brahman, in i, 1, 22. Nor could we, as a consequence of that 
adhikarana, ask, ‘‘where should the world exist, in the absence of Akaéa ? 
Nor has any such. issue been raised or answered by the Sittrakara”’ !* 
‘Why then, should the case be other, with regard to Prakrti alone ? It is, 
thus, utterly pointless to contend that Brahman is sought to be established 
as the material cause of the world, in 1, 4, 24, on account of the annulment 
of Prakrti as such, as a consequence of the correlation of the term ‘‘Avyakta”’ 
(and others) to the Brahman. The whole argument is extremely laboured 
and flimsy. For, it should be clear from the procedure adopted by the 
Sitrakara, with reference to terms like Akasa (i, 1, 22) and their Saman- 
vaya in Brahman, where despite such an attunement, the existence of the 
category of Akaéga as such and its normal function, in its own sphere (Taitt. 
Up. ii, 1) are not denied. Swtrai, 4, 15, also, establishes Brahman to be 
the chief and ultimate causal force working in and throngh Akasa and 
others in the production of the evolutionary series of Akaga, Vayu, Agni, 
Prthvi etc. from one another, in the descending order (Taztt. Up. 11, 1), 
and therefore entitled to be designated by those epithets of ‘intermediary 
causes’ (#ateat sree) as well. 

(iv) This interpretation is fully consistent with the context of Saman- 
vaya of terms in Brahman which is the subject-matter of this Adhyaya. 
According to Sarhkara, however, Sitra i, 4, 15, purports to show that there 
is absolute uniformity of opinion in Scripture about Brahman being the 
ultimate source of the Universe, notwithstanding certain internal discre- 
pancies, here and there, in the order of evolution of different substances 
described therein. Such an interpretation is open to’ several objections. 
(1) In the first place, it involves a strained additional splitting up of the 
expression #Tureaa into arena and 4 and the ascription of a far-fetched 
meaning of “but” (gq) to the “@” inaroaa ay arenniaq aarerfaetae: 
(1, 4, 15). It also involves, (2) the importation (aearer<) of an additional term 
famtt (discrepancy) to complete the sense of the Parvapaksa. (3) The 
question of internal contradictions and discrepancies in Scripture, raised 
by Sarnkara here, is entirely out of place in the first Adhyaya, That would 
have to be discussed in Adhyaya II. As a matter of fact Samkara himself 


!. Madhva has very briefly referred to the untenability of the interpretation of the 
Prakrtyadhikarana in terms of the ‘‘Upadanatva”’ of Brahman according to other Bhasya- 
karas, in his B. S. B : qapeaag weary | aaTarfrncara | He has, as usual, reserved a full discus- 
sion of this problem to his AV. where he examines the Parinama and Vivartavada explanations 
of Bhaskara and Sarnkara, at length. Jayatirtha, in his NS on the AV has taken the 
opportunity to examine Raméanuja’s version of the “Abhinnanimittopadanavada’’. In 
his JP. on Madhva’s B. S. B., Jayatirtha has, on the lines summarized above, ably refuted 
the generally accepted view of the Upadanakaranatva-interpretation of this adhikarana, 
given by other schools. He has put the whole problem in a new perspective and his obser- 
vations will have to be seriously considered by all those who profess to make an objective 
approach to the question of Satra-interpretation. 
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discusses such internal and mutual conflicts and discrepancies of Scriptural 
details in ii, 3 and 4 in the Viyad-adhikarana etc. There is no point in 
the plea advanced on, Sarnkara’s behalf that in ii, 2, internal conflicts in 
Scripture are resolved; while i, 4, resolves mutual conflicts among texts. 
Such nice distinction of details may perhaps necessitate their discussion in 
two different padas (of the same Adhyaya). But in no circumstance can 
their discussion under two different Adhydyas, as here, be justified. 
(4) Moreover, Sarnkara himself has actually discussed such mutual contra- 
dictions of texts pertaining to the origination of Akasa etc., ii, 3, and 4. 
(5) His interpretation 1, 4, 15, even as it stands, is hardly convincing 
as it leaves the alleged Scriptural discrepancies in respect of the effects, 
unresolved, on the one-sided plea that notwithstanding them there is 
unanimity of view about Brahman being the One Cause. If the discrepancies 
do not at all matter because the Srutis have no real interest in creation as 
such (as Samkara puts in), one would expect the Sitrakara not to have 
bothered himself about similar discrepancies in respect of the evolution 
of Akasa etc., in ii, 3. Thus, Samkara’s interpretation of i, 4, 15, is ex- 
tremely unsatisfactory. Madhva’s interpretation of it as establishing that 
Brahman is not merely the ultimate and primary cause of the evolutionary 
series; but the proximate cause as well (aarrearamq) at every stage of 
the evolutionary series and therefore entitled to be designated by those 
terms as well (as ‘Akasa’, ‘Vayu’, ‘Agni’ etc.), has the merit of keeping 
close to the subject-matter of the Pada, viz., Samanvaya of terms and marks, 
in Brahman. 

(v) The discussion in ii, 3, 1-7, over the ‘creation’ of Akasa and 
the ruling given on the point that it (bhiitakdfa) is produced! clearly pre- 
supposes the acceptance by the Sutrakara, of a theory of dual reference of 
terms (Vrtti-dvaya) viz., the ‘Paramamukhya-vrtti’ (highest reference in 
the transcendental and fullest etymological sense) to Brahman and in a 
‘Mukhya-vrtti’ or conventional primary sense of ordinary parlance, to 
express other things. Madhva finds the technique and details of _ this 
theory of Samanvaya and its application in one special adhikarana, in 
this pada (i, 4, 16-23). Dasgupta has shown (op. cit. iii, pp. 34 and 502) 
that the Vayu Purana and the Ahirbudhnya apply ‘“‘epithets like Prakrti, 
Pradhana, Prasiti, Yoni, Ksetra, Aksara and Avyakta to Brahman.” 
This must suffice to show that Madhva’s interpretation of the Prakrtya- 
dhikarana is neither ‘fantastic’? nor ‘‘far-fetched’”? as Bhandarkar has 
described it.2 On the contrary, it would appear from the evidence sup- 
plied by Dasgupta, to represent faithfully, “the oldest traditional outlook 
of the philosophy of the Upanisadas and the Brahmasitras preserved in the 
Puranic tradition” (op. cit. iii, 496). Contextual consistency and tradi- 
tional sanctions are thus, entirely, in favour of Madhva’s integral approach 
to the interpretation of the Samanvayadhyaya and of all its pddas, without 





1. Cf. Samkara also : TeATE, WeraTs faaa 2efa faaa ii, 3, 7. 


2. Vaisnavism, Saivism etc., Strassburg, 1913, p. 58. 
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any exception, in terms of direct Samanvaya of names and epithets. This 
is in glaring contrast with the performance of all other commentators on 
the Sutra, who have allowed themselves to be victimized by Sarhkara’s 
line of interpretation, which mutilates one whole pada from the Saman- 
vayadhyaya, to sustain its tour de force in banishing the Prakrti from 
the Sastras (i, 1, 5) which is itself open to serious objection. Madhva’s 
interpretation of the entire fourth Pada also of the I Adhyaya, in strict 
conformity with Samanvaya of names and epithets, must, unquestionably 
be recognized as a substantial contribution to its correct understanding. 
Ghate himself, has complimented Madhva on the remarkable consistency 
with which he has adhered to the plan of the Sutrakara, here; though for 
reasons best known to himself, he throws consistency to the winds in 
taking sides with manifestly indefensible interpretations. 

(vi) Among other instances of Madhva’s faithfulness to the context 
of the Sutras may be noted his interpretation of the Sandhyadhikarana 
(iii, 2, 1-5), in terms of the reality of dream-experiences, which has a direct 
bearing on the subject-matter of ““Sadhanas”. Samkara’s dismissal of 
dream-experiences as unreal projections of the Atman would have no 
conceivable bearing on Sadhana-vicara, which is the topic of this pada 
and so be out of place. 

(vii) Similarly, the interpretation of qarfa a agararerefacta: (ii, 1, 16). 
Here, the point raised by Madhva has a bearing on the question of 
Sadhanas; while the issue raised by Samkara, viz., whether Yama or 
Citragupta should be regarded as the real ruler and disapenser of punish- 
ments in Hell turns out to be a mere technical triviality which could make 
no difference to Sadhanas anyway; and is therefore, irrelevant to the main 
context. 

(viii) Throughout the Sadhanadhyaya, neither Sarmkara nor 
Ramanuja has been able to find a place for Bhakti directly in the Sitras. 
This would be a glaring deficiency in a system of Theistic philosophy such 
as that of the Sitrakara, who is familiar enough with the Paficaratra and 
other schools and is even claimed by some to have been a Bhagavata by 
faith. That apart, even from the standpoint of the Saguna-Brahman, 
whom the Sitrakara is taken to acknowledge, by Sarnkara, we have every 
right to expect a prominent place to be assigned to “‘Bhakti’’ within the 
body of the Sutras. It 1s only Madhva who has realized the serious nature 
of this gap in the earlier interpretation of the Sutras and filled it by his 
apt and highly suggestive interpretation of arqaqugurg 7 Taraq (iii, 2, 19). 
According to him, “arqaq’’ (like water) expresses through simile, the 
innate quality of intense love and attachment to God and aeuq stands 
for knowledge (ataq). The Sutra as a whole, is thus taken to emphasize 
that without such a cohesive attachment and love of God going hand in 
hand with spiritual knowledge, it would not be possible for the human 


1. For further discussion of the proper bearing of this adhi. on the theme of Bhakti, 
see my Brahmasiitras and Thetr Principal Commentaries, Vol III. (1978). 
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soul to realize its intrinsic spiritual affinity to God and attain communion 
with Him. Considering the context of this Pada, viz., Sadhana, it must 
be conceded that this is quite a happy and reasonable interpretation of the 
Siitra in question. The aesthetic and exegetical justification for this ob- 
viously figurative construction in the Sutra is admirably explained by 
Vadiraja, in his gloss on Jayatirtha’s c. on this Sitra, which deserves 
to be quoted : 

TTT TRTATAaT ated, Ad Tae eft Ta, Aquat: eatreqnndfrta 
aaa —saqaq eer TET ary” aft | arereraayaTeta fe afer: 1 af, ‘carer 
fefa gat ateafafa aq; acre | aeafa Paaarrarer: Het aat anTarstcaa afrges: | tarfe- 
greeters ‘aa’ TTATT | Ela, Tals a Yada arishe Tea IAT ‘TET STAT | 
aa: Mafsraatr: qarare eft tay (7 P—Gurvarthadipikd, Udipi, 1954, p. 139). 

Madhva has made an equally striking contribution to the question 
of the scope of the Siitras. He brings the entire Veda-sastra and not merely 
the ten or twelve Upanisads under the purview of the Sitras. Modern 
thought is just beginning to dive deep into Vedic lore and trying to dis- 
cover the depth of philosophical insight in them, hitherto held back by 
artificial dogmas of Sayanic tradition. The writings of Aurobindo Ghosh 
have rightly awakened interest in the hidden mysteries of sublime philo- 
sophy in the Vedas clothed in symbolic language. Prof. Maryla Falk, 
in her thought-provoking paper, ‘“The oldest Psychology,—Terminus a 
quo and Aspects’, published in the Indian Journal of Psychology, Vol. xviii, 
pts. 3-4, 1943, has drawn attention to the existence of “‘a terminology and 
phraseology relating to a set of psycho-physiological functional hypostases 
which constitute the basic data of the earliest Yoga theory’’, in the hymns 
of the Rg and Atharva Vedas. A seasoned Mimamsaka and ViSistadvaitic 
scholar D. T. Tatacharya has in his Krishnaswami Rao Endowment Lec- 
tures (1941) at the Madras University, made a strong plea for “‘applying 
to the Rks and hymns of the Rg Veda the principles of interpretation enun- 
ciated and employed by Badarayana”’ and asserts that if that is done, ‘‘we 
cannot escape the conclusion that this Veda is as much concerned with the 
Brahman as the Upanisads.”’! 

A text from the Skanda cited by Madhva and others asserts that the 
Brahmasiitras are meant to be decisive of the purport of the “entire sacred 
literature : weamaey vader aorarrey fatiq: | This must be the significance of 
the term fayvadtye applied to the Brahmasiitras. It is absurd to explain 
it as “capable of being interpreted in various senses ad libitum’’ as is done 
by Ghate (op. cit. p. 46). Its true sense is that a sittra should be able to 
explain the largest number of concurrent data that could be brought under 
a single aphorism. ‘The idea is that one should not go on making a Sitra 
for each Visayavakya or datum. The Jijiiasa-Sitra, for instance, should 
cover all texts emphasizing the need for inquiry into Brahman, wherever 
they might be found, in the Vedas (e. g. wei 4 Aq feaar afeoafa) Upanisads or 


1. His lectures, it is understood, have since been published in the Journal of the 
Venkatesvara Oriental Institute, Tirupati. 
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Puranas. There is no harm, then, in Madhva’s bringing under the Jan- 
madi-sitra, texts from the RV. the Taitt. A., Taitt. Up. and Skanda Purana 
and other sources “ad libitum.” aguratfantaacaq, as Madhva’s commentator 
puts it, is what primarily faradtTan denotes, as applied to the Brahma- 
siitras.. Madhva’s references to the. Samhitas of the Rg Veda and other 
sources, thus offends against no known interpretational canon. On _ the 
other hand, it enriches the thought-content of the Stitras and widens their 
scope. One should, therefore, be pleased rather than displeased with 
Madhva, for bringing under their scope, the philosophy of the Vedas also, 
neglected on account of the artificial traditions of Sayanic interpretation 
and the naturalistic and mythological attitude of the modern scholars. 
Madhva speaks of the loss of “‘arsa’’ tradition of Vedic interpretation,? 
and the idea is echoed by the modern mystic interpreter of the Rg Veda, 
Aurobindo Ghosh. 


(x) It is indeed surprising that Ghate should have taken Madhva 


to task for his explanation of the phrase aqdaraseraq (B. S. ii, 3,1) as : 
waaefaarareat ag. There is nothing in this explanation to warrant Ghate’s 


conclusion that ‘‘Vedanta”’ according to Madhva, signifies only the deci- 
sion of the Vedas and ‘“‘not the Upanisads” ! (p. 168). This is an utter 
perversion of Madhva’s point that the conclusion (ania) of the Vedas and 
the “‘Upanisads’’ being the same, Brahman must be understood in the 
light of the true teachings of the whole Sastra embracing all the Vedas, 
Upanisads etc., and that a merely literal or superficial understanding of 
either the Vedas or the Upanisads, would not represent the true nirnaya 
of the texts, on the nature of Brahman. Madhva holds that the correct 
nirnaya of the entire sacred lore can only be obtained with help (zétkarana) 
of the Brahmasitras which furnish the master-key to unlocking the hidden 
truths of the Sastra and that without the use of this key neither the Vedas 
nor the Upanisads would yield their true Siddhanta.? The actual 
Upanisadic texts cited by Madhva under 111, 3, 1, must show the critic that he 
has not ruled out the Upanisads from being treated as ‘“‘Vedanta’”’ ! True, 
he insists “that the Samhitds also are as important to hts doctrine as the 
Upanisads” (op. cit. p. 168). But that is certainly not because “‘it is very diffi- 
cult for him to find in the Upanisads, a support for his doctrine’ (p. 168). 
For, the same critic has earlier stated that ‘‘Madhva always lays stress on 
those passages in the Upanisads which clearly proclaim the difference 
between Jiva and Brahman such as Svet. Up. i, 6; 1v, 5; 4; Mund. 
ii, 1, 2, etc.” (op. cit. p. 34). No dispassionate student of the Upanisads will 
have the temerity to assert that passages supporting the reality of difference 
between Jiva and Brahman and other tenets of Realism are not sufficiently 


1. Vide B. S. iii. 2, 18; iii, 3, 26 etc. where according to Samkara himself, 
reference is made to divergent Sakhas of the Vedas (as visayavakyas). 

2. ThE REMIT aaa Ta ( Skanda.) 

3. wentaiamraagentarararraar fe tareat faoorrcarsat: | TGIHAET TT aaa 
warcifa (NS. p. 4). 
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numerous or pronounced in the various Upanisads. The ‘“Antaryami- 
Brahmana of the Brh. Up. and the Bhimavidya of Chdndogya are sufficient 
to rebut any such facile theory. Reference to the chapter on ‘‘Upanisads”’ 
this book, will establish this point conclusively. There is thus no substance 
in Ghate’s charge that Madhva fights shy of the Upanisads and seeks escape 
in the Philosophy of the Vedas. Madhva would not have ventured to write 
commentaries on all the Ten Upanisads, had he felt them to be so set against 
him ! 

(xi) Madhva’s interpretation of the Utpattyadhikarana of the 
B. S. ii, 2, adh. 12, as a refutation of the Sakta cult and not of the Pafica- 
ratra system is another significant departure from the other commentators. 
While Sarhkara interprets the whole adhikarana as a refutation of the Bhaga- 
vata cult, Ramanuja pleads its defence in the closing siitras, the opening 
ones being interpreted as the Purvapaksa; and he cites evdence that the 
Pajicaratra does not really teach the theory of the “creation” of the Jivas or 
is hostile to Vedic authority, or is confused and contradictory on the question of 
the mutual relation between the Supreme Being and its Vyihas or their 
interrelation of attributes of divinity. Madhva sees no justification, in 
these circumstances, for treating the adhikarana in question, either as a 
refutation or as a vindication of the Paficaratra, in any way. The issue is 
simple. (1) If the Paficaratra does not really teach any of the objection- 
able doctrines attributed to it by Sarnkara, there is no point at all in intro- 
ducing a special adhikarana in the B. S8., to chase a shadow: afg TaTAq°aT 
qiva:i (2) The second Pada of Adhyaya ii, being devoted to the refuta- 
tion of hostile Darganas, the vindication of any particular one out of them 
as the ‘‘Sva-siddhanta”’ of the Sitrakara would be out of place here. (3) 
The right place for any such establishment of the validity of the Paficaratra 
system, if there was any need for it, would have been somewhere else, in 
the I Adhyaya.1 (4) Baseless allegations against the Paficaratra, due to 
perversion or mis\nderstanding of its esoteric truths or quibbling over its 
specialized (esoteric) terminology, can hardly warrant the luxury of an 
extensive adhikarana to refute them. (5) Texts which seem to refer to the 
Jivas as “‘created’”’ are not wanting in the Vedas, Aranyakas and Upanisads : 
ata: fret afar (R. V. x, 82, 3) aaa stam raat qearq (7. A. x. i. 1.) waaa 
ama saat (q. Sar B. S. ii, 3, 17). Similar references in the Pajica- 
ratra can be explained in the same way in which a Vedantin would 
meet these cases. (6) Seeming hostility to or censure of the Vedas is not 


1. Madhva, for his part, deftly introduces the question of the validity of the Pafi- 
caratra, under the term “‘SAstra” ini, 1,3. Jayatirtha in his NS has an elaborate critique 
of the interpretations of the Utpattyadhikarana, by both Sarmkara and RamAénuja. He 
has also expounded the true position of the Pajicaratra re. the esoterics of Suddha-srsti 
pertaining to the emergence of the Vyiha forms from Para-Vasudeva, under the epithets 
of Samkarsana, Pradyumna etc., which are the names of the Supreme Himself, as the 
presiding deity over the production of mind etc. Similarly, the doctrine of ‘“‘Sa-visesa- 
bheda”’ of substance and attributes would meet the difficulties re. the relation between 
Vasudeva and the Vyihas and their lordly attributes, raised by Sarnkara. 
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wanting in the Gitd. (ii, 45; ii, 46; ii, 52) or the Chan. Up. vii, 1. 4. But no 
Vedantin is perturbed over them. Why, then, should a case be made 
against the Paficaratras on these grounds which can be explained consist- 
ently with the other Scriptures, whose validity is also accepted by the 
Paficaratra ? Madhva, therefore, finds that inasmuch as the allegations 
against Paficaratra are flimsy and have no legs to stand upon, they are 
beneath recognition or rebuttal : 
qr qacaer aerate a aq ut (A. V.) 

It should not be supposed from this that Madhva is trying to escape 
the problem, here. All that he maintains is that the Paficaratra is impec- 
cable and can take care of itself and needs no special attention at the hands 
of commentators on ii, 2, 42-45. The adhikarana itself, according to him, 
then, is to be viewed as a criticism of the Sakta system. Dasgupta (op. cit. 
iv, p. 145) is not, therefore, quite correct in saying that Madhva and his 
commentators interpret the topic (il, 2.42-45) “‘accordingly” i.e., to justify 
the authority of the Paficaratra. Such is not the.actual interpretation of the 
adhikarana, according to Madhva. His answering some of the charges 
brought against the Paficaratra, in his AV., (not in his B. S. B.) is merely 
to show the untenability of the interpretations of Sarnkara and Ramanuja, 
in this connection, — the one wholly and the other even in part. He has, 
thus, shown the correct perspective in interpreting the Utpattyadhikarana, 
in the light of its context and setting in the Sitras without allowing himself 
to. be victimized or rattled by the dominant line of interpretation of his 
predecessors, which cannot, as we have seen, -“‘bear critical scrutiny”. 
Here is another instance of the comparative superiority of his inter- 
pretations to those of others. 

(xii) According to Ghate, Madhva’s “‘denial of the Brahman being 
the material cause of the Universe, 1s espectally against the spirit of the Sitras’? 
[Italics mine]. The presumption that the Sitras teach such a doctrine 
rests mostly on the Prakrtyadhikarana (i, 4, 24). We have already seen 
the impossibility of pressing any such interpretation on this adhikarana, 
which is forbidden by the context of Samanvaya (in which the adhikarana 
occurs) and its implication. We need not, therefore, labour this point 
further. 

(xiii) The only adhikarana, then, that can be brought up in sup- 
port of the material causality of Brahman, is : aeqaareeaneearfer: 
(ii, 1, 15). Most commentators and modern scholars have sought the 
help of this adhikarana in support of this theory. But coming close on the 
heels of the a fanerneatfanerq (ii, 1, 4-13), as interpreted by Sarhkara and 
others, this adhikarana would be redundant for purposes of establishing the 
identity (aa) of the world and Brahman. For, if the thesis of Brahmo- 
padanatva had been established in the preceding adhikarana (ii, 1, 4- 
13), it would automatically follow that the cause (Brahman) and effect 


1. “dteraraft 4 eq’ as Madhva tellingly puts it, 
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(the world) are identical. Where, then, would be the need to seek to re- 
establish the same thesis, over again in ii, 1, 15? Thus, from the point of view 
of both the Prakrtyadhikarana (i, 4, 23-27) and the Na vilaksanatoddhikarana 
(ii, 1, 4-13) the aeareatfaecr (ii, 1, 15 seq), would be redundant in sense 
and for the purpose of establishing the identity of Brahman and the world, 
as material cause and effect. (2) Apart from this, the Advaitic interpre- 
tation of ‘‘ananyatvam as ‘superimposed’ (dropfzta), or “‘unreal’’, is, to say 
the least, extremely tortuous and goes against the thesis of identity of cause 
and effect, in any direct sense of the term. (2) The identification of the 
“visayavakya”’ of this sitra as gat areata aferese * = * ararea faaret aaa 
* * (Chan. Up. vi, 1, 42). in terms of a cause-and-effect relation is also 
open to difficulties. The cause-and-effect relation breaks down completely 
in the case of the example of nail-scissors and kérsndyasa, as pointed 
out by Jayatirtha and the explanation of the phrase artrqearfae: as 
referring to more than one Scriptural text, by Sarhkara, involves defective 
construction. 

In view of all these difficulties, one is justified in looking for some 
other explanation of the adqerafarem, connected with the creationistic 
views of the Upanisads. Madhva has suggested for discussion here, a very 
interesting and vital problem of Theism whether the causal activity of 
(God) Brahman is independent of all accessories or is simply dependent 
on them. In other words, the question posed is, (1) Does Brahman need 
or work with the help of other accessories, in its creative activity? (2) Are 
these accessories created by It; or coexisting always with It? (3) Are they 
equally independent principles or are they metaphysically dependent on 
Brahman ? If this problem in Theistic thought deserves attention, the 
onus is on commentators on the Brahmasiitras, ancient and modern, to point 
out where it is discussed by Badarayana, tf not in the present context. At any 
rate, Madhva’s interpretation of the adhikarana, raises a new and a very 
important issue not dealt with before, in the Sutras; whereas the interpretations 
of the other commentators like Sarnkara redundantly raise the same point of 
identity of the world with Brahman, in one way or the other, in as many 
as three different adhikaranas. It is far more satisfactory to make the 
Siitras raise a new problem than make them revert ad libitum and ad nau- 
seam to the same old question. Even from this point of view, Madhva’s 
interpretation cannot be said to be an “‘inferior”? performance ‘“‘of little or 
no merit” (Ghate, op. cit. p. 168). Indeed, it is a refreshingly original and 
brilliant interpretation of great philosophical value. To dismiss it as 
“‘quite irrelevant to the topic’? (Ghate, p. 168), is to betray one’s own 
philosophical immaturity. 

Viewed in the light of ancient and modern thought alike, Madhva’s 
interpretation of this adhikarana assumes very great significance. The 
wording of i, 4, 15 (arena arerafeq qateqqigsetad: ) presupposes the existence 
of a series of ‘causes’ in the evolutionary chain. The Svet. Up. ‘a are 
ereofirafas:’ 1 ‘a: areofa’ (vi. 9; 1, 3) recognizes the existence of other ‘causes’ 
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besides Brahman. Their status must be clearly defined at some stage or 
other in the Vedanta Sitras. Christianity, in Western thought, looks upon 
God as the sole and only cause, everything else being deemed to be created 
de novo and ex nihilo, by Him. In India, the Sesgvara-Samkhya posited 
co-existent Prakrti which does not owe its existence to [évara. This Prakrti 
is thus metaphystcally independent of God, in the SeSvara-Samkhya Dualism. 
The question is thus of abiding interest in Indian thought, whether the 
causes including Brahman, Prakrti, Purusas, Kala etc., are all merely co- 
existent principles acting independently of one another; or whether one 
of them (Brahman) is metaphysically independent and all the others metaphysi- 
cally dependent on It, for their very existence, and functioning (wamafa- 
fafira). Since the acceptance of the hypothesis of a plurality of mutually 
independent co-existent ‘causes’ would be philosophically unsound, Madhva 
has done well to pose the problem here and press it to a decision, in the 
Sutras themselves. Every true philosopher would thus see in his inter- 
pretation of this adhikarana, the discussion of a problem of perennial interest 
to all philosophy in general and to Indian philosophy in particular. Indian 
philosophical tradition recognizes a number of eternal substances : sata 
(Svet. i, 9) qreatea aatq * * (ibid v,5) aa anda (Rv. x, 129, 3) zat aie 
aaa TAMIaY slat Tr A | Aaaaed: afer (Bhdg. ii, 10. 12). But they should be held 
to be ex hypothest metaphysically dependent on One Supreme Being. ‘That 
is precisely what Madhva has done in this adhikarana. He interprets the 
Sitra as laying down that Brahman is the one Independent Cause, in 
creation, — all the other factors (like Prakrti, Purusa, Kala etc.) being 
metaphysically dependent accessories. The proposition is purposely put in 
a. double negative form (Tad-ananyatvam) : the Independent (Cause) 
is not different from (or other than) Brahman, because of the word 
‘“‘arambhana’’ and other grounds’, -— to emphasize the point that Brah- 
man alone is the Independent Cause and that the rest are by implication 
and exhypothest metaphysically dependent on It : Cf. 
Fa HH THAT Mal Wa Va TI 


WaTMEe: afea a ated ATATAT ty (Bhag. ii, 10.12) There is no specific 
affirmation of Brahman being the only Independent Cause, earlier.1_ Hence 
there 1s no redundancy in Madhva’s interpretation of this adhikarana, as there isin 
those of the others; such affirmation is necessary to dispose of an objection 
that might be raised on the analogy of production in general, which pre- 
supposes and involves the existence of other pre-existing or co-existent 
causes, independent of the producer, to which He gives a new name and 
form. The affirmation through negation of the contrary that Brahman 
alone is the Independent Cause, clinches the matter beyond doubt. 


The visayavakya here, is fs feardtefacsrartat ayaa wart 
1. Of * * eft affafrecery wearfaqdstisidt aq war: canied aad | 7 a 


qa: 1 TT TIT TTT | ada aT OTe -ataraarg | araty, 
* * ofa sracrerfa daa aafaren qorhinasarcngrrareas sey (NS. p. 297). 
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R. V. x, 81, 2, where, the existence of independent accessories in creation 
is challenged (Aksepa). The query by dksepa elicits an answer in the nega- 
tive that there are no other Independent causes than Brahman, in other 
words, that Brahman Itself is (the same as) the Independent Cause; 
(cqdastery). It is also significant that the Siitra refers to “artany” 
as the key-word in the context of the visayavakya. One expects this key- 
word to be an independent expression in the text in question. This condi- 
tion is satisfied in R. V. X, 81, 2, which is the visayavakya according to 
Madhva’s interpretation. It is not satisfied in the interpretations of Sarh- 
kara and others, according to whom the text cited is Chan. Up. vi. 1, 4 
wherein the term “artw1q” (as explained by Sarhkara himself), is used 
syntactically compounded with another (as arartamq). The wording 
of the next sttra also (aratearaeet ii, 1, 17) confirms the reasonableness of 
Madhva’s interpretation of 11, 1, 15, as it affirms the existence of inferior 
(aax) i.e. dependent reals as accessories in creation. This interpretation 
of aarearacet is based on the primary sense of aax; whereas Sarh- 
kara’s rendering of it as #7 because it is posterior in time (#q<). is more 
a secondary sense. The next sutra aagurearafa Fa aaa area (ii, 1, 
18) also receives a natural explanation on this interpretation that the 
- denial of other substances but the One Supreme, prior to creation, in the 
Nasadiya Sukta (x, 129, 1) and elsewhere, is not to be taken as an absolute 
negation of their existence as such, but onaccount of their obvious limitations 
such as unmanifestedness, dependence, liability to modification and decay. 

(xiv) I shall consider one more point raised by Ghate, before con- 
cluding this review of his critique of Madhva’s performance. ‘“‘When we 
consider the fact that the Sutras represent an attempt to reconcile the 
different passages of the Upanisads like ““Tat tvam asi’”’, “‘Dva suparna... ”’, 
it is impossible to believe that the doctrine of absolute duality not having -any- 
thing to do with unity can be the teaching of the Sutras” (op. cit. p. 170). 
[Italics mine]. This comment only betrays the author’s deplorable ignor- 
ance of the nature of synthesis of ‘“Bheda” and ‘“‘Abheda”’ . Srutis, brought 
about by Madhva, through his doctrine of “‘Bimbapratibimbabhava”’ and 
his metaphysical ideology of ‘‘Svatantradvitiyatattvavada’” which are 
specially designed to effect the necessary rapprochement: between the: two 
sets of Srutis consistent with the modicum of difference that must be accept- 
ed on the basis of reason, revelation and the verdict of Saksi-Pratyaksa. 
The sublime heights of unity in the Supreme, for the entire world of matter 
and souls visualized by Madhva, in virtue of its deriving its very exist- 
ence, knowability, activity etc., from the One Supreme source of all 
existence, knowledge and activity (aaaamdifasafafifad), has the merit of 
not doing any violence to the Pramanas which establish and ratify: the 
reality and validity of world-experience and its values, of not denying the 
world of matter and souls as an unreality and a myth, in order to achieve 
an abstract, artificial unity with the Supreme. It is a living sense of unity 
born of the full realization of the world’s metaphysical dependence on the 
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Brahman! that Madhva has tried to impress upon us by his doctrine of the 
Bimbapratibimbabhava between God and man and by his ideology of a 
Svatantra-advitiya-tattva. The full significance of this synthesis, present- 
ed by Madhva, in harmonizing the reality of the Universe (and of the 
souls) with the transcendence and immanence of Brahman has_ been 
explained in the introductory Chapter of this book. It is, therefore, a travesty 
of the truth to say Madhva has not striven to establish any synthesis of the 
conflict of Bheda and Abheda Srutis or of Bheda-Pratyaksa and Aikya 
Srutis. 

Indeed, every commentator on the Vedanta has tried to solve this 
conflict of Bheda and Abheda Srutis on the one hand and Bheda-Pratyaksa 
(experience) and Aikya-Srutis, on the other, in his own way. Madhva is 
no exception to this. He has not shelved the issue or ignored the need for 
a synthesis, as Ghate would have us believe. It would have been a differ- 
ent matter if he had been unable to approve of the particular line of syn- 
thesis adopted by Madhva. But ignorance of the nature of the synthesis 
propounded by Madhva is altogether inexcusable. Apart from that, it 
is not clear what sort of a synthesis or reconciliation of Bheda and Abheda 
Srutis, would have Ghate’s approval. He merely asserts a truism when 
he says that the Siitras represent an attempt to reconcile the Bheda and 
Abheda Srutis. But, he himself has not been able to put his finger on the 
ultimate view of the Sitras which, in his opinion, represents the true and 
happy synthesis, beyond confessing that “the phraseology of the Sitras 
(iii, 2, 27-28) leaves on our mind an impression of uncertainty as to the 
Stitrakara’s opinion on the point” (op. ctt. 182). He refers to the “vague 
and general words’ of the Sttrakara, ‘“‘not capable of being explicitly 
defined’’, which lead us to believe that the Sitras, though intended to for- 
mulate a system from the Upanisads, reconciling the contradictions which 
meet us at every step, represent a stage of transition from the absolute want 
of a system to a cut and dry sysiem of the Commentators” (p. 183). He has 
not claimed that the Sutrakara favors absolute identity between Jiva and 
Brahman. Sitra iv, 4, 17, declares that the released soul does not parti- 
cipate “‘in the power of creating and sustaining the world”? (p. 164). This 
posits an irreducible difference between the two even in release. This must 
naturally be reckoned with in any synthesis that might be attempted in the 
last analysis. But it would be no synthesis to say that difference and 
identity should both be accepted as equally true and real in the same sense, 
in the last analysis. However, Ghate seems to have a soft corner for the 
Bhedabheda ideal of Nimbarka, which he is, nevertheless, afraid of advo- 
cating openly, as he considers it a rather ‘‘clumsy stage”’ from the ‘‘philo- 
sophical point of view * (183). Why then, should he blame Madhva, 
for not being satisfied with such a clumsy patch-work of reconciliation 
which is no reconciliation at all, but an affirmation of the status quo of the 


OL. aaenoditiergictitrcasirerd aataaadar (toaged areata) 


(NS. p. 124). 
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conflicting Srutis—and exploring the possibility of a more consistent and 
logically satisfactory solution of the problem by broadening the content 
of identity in terms of (1) metaphysical dependence (2) similarity of 
essence (3) coexistence (4) harmony etc., 

caveat a fafrect cara 

wee Vase AAR aaa zased: (A. V.) 
instead of viewing it in a narrow sense of “Svartipaikya” that would be 
strongly opposed to the ‘“‘Dvaita Srutis” like at graf and above all to 
Saksi-Pratyaksa, which is the basis of all other Pramanas and the guarantor 
of their validity; and which would further involve a number of unproved 
assumptions like (i) the invalidity of Experience on account of (ii) obs- 
curation of the Atman by Avidya. It should be noted that Madhva’s way 
of harmonizing the two sets of texts involves fewer assumptions and is less _ 
circuitous. It does not stigmatize the Bheda-Srutis as non-truth-declaring 
(atativavedaka) and does not introduce the fiction of higher and lower 
validity and so on. It is a practical solution of recognizing the absolute 
majesty and independence of the Supreme and bringing the world of 
matter and souls to a realisation of its metaphysical dependence : qa-aer- 
aaareeny 

Ghate concedes that Madhva’s interpretation of ii, 2, 29 that state- 
ments of identity (a7aqer) between Jiva and Brahman as due only to 
the fact of the Jiva being endowed with a nature closely akin to that of 
Brahman, in point of reality jftdna, dnanda etc. (aeprareatq) * * * is 
“a good interpretation” (p. 97), “to which we cannot object” (169). 
If so, other connected interpretations based on the principle of ‘““Tada- 
dhinatva’’ and others, met with in the Upanisads? and good support for 
them in the interpretational canons of the Mimarhsakas? should also be 
acceptable to him. 

The Sitrakara uses the ideas of amfa and dbhdsa to define the relation 
between the Jiva and Brahman (ii, 3, 43-50). He is said to define amsa 
“in such a way as to make room for both difference and identity”’ (p. 102). 
But not in the sense of difference and identity being both equally true. in 
the literal serise and in an equal measure! In that case, the Sutrakara 
would as well have used the plain term “Bhedabheda” as being more 
clearly expressive of his meaning, instead of beating about the bush or coin- 
ing a new term “‘amsa’ whose literal sense of “part”? or “fraction”? would be 
unacceptable to any philosopher, including himself, as Brahman is part- 
less. Moreover, difference and identity, being contradictories, cannot 
co-exist in one. The utmost that can be claimed-in such a case, would 
be that difference in one sense and identity in another are possible. In that 
case, Ghate must give up his preference for the Bhedabheda solution of 
Nimbarka ‘‘according to which both difference and identity are equally real 


1. Madhva’s comment on Udanrafad way (Chan. Up.). 
2. Chan. Up. v, 1, 15. Also Sarnkara and Bhamati on BS. ii. 4, 17-19. 
3. P. M.S. i, 4, 23. 
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without the idea of the subordination of one to the other” (p. 183), as coming 
nearest to the Sutrakara’s “‘transitional view’’ [Italics mine]. The actual’ 
definitions of Bheda and Abheda, according to Nimbarka, quoted by 
Ghate, are ‘‘Abheda’’ : absence of independent existence (eadaqarata:) and 
‘“‘Bheda” : separate and dependent existence (p. 31) or Tatawat = (*Ta:). These 
fail to support his contention that difference and identity are here retain- 
ed in their primary sense, “‘without (any) subordination of one to the other.”’ 
It should be obvious to anyone, that on Nimbarka’s own showing, differ- 
ence and identity are both reduced to the same thing viz. difference and 
dependence | The one is a paraphrase of the other : tadaadtsHta:—iaa- 
aar-ara: ! ! They are not the logical negations or contradictories of each 
other in their primary sense. The so-called ‘identity’? between Jiva and 
Brahman, thus consists, on Nimbarka’s view, only in “‘the impossibility. of 
any independent existence (p. 31) for the Jiva from the Brahman! How 
is this, in any way different from Madhva’s description of it as : 

THAaAA ATCA | 

Wasa Wer Aa Adfata WaT | 

freart favestt frat fret caer: 1’ 

Ue AAA Aastra | TT ATSIC | 
Only, Madhva puts the matter less mystifyingly and without all the cir- 
cumlocution of Nimbarka when he says that difference and identity cannot 
both be accepted in their primary sense (Weary) equally : 

HATA THAT: (B. S. B. ii, 3, 43). 
and that therefore, difference must be accepted as essential (eqeqd:) and 
identity as figurative (at) based on intimacy of relation due to resemb- 
lance (ii, 2, 29) primacy (i, 4, 3) and independence (i, 1, 30) : 

AGATA THTACAT KAreeeaTaly arshanyz | 

agama atrer a ereativel aafaq uu (A. V.) 
An equal and literal emphasis on both difference and identity could never 
be laid, without logical inconsistency, between two distinct reals such as 
the Jiva and Brahman. Samkara would reduce the difference to an 
‘“‘appearance”’ and retain only identity as factual. Ramanuja’s explana- 
tion of “‘Visistaikya” is ultimately, only a figurative explanation of identity 
in terms of dependence (fig) and inseparableness (aqaefafe) of the 
Jiva from Brahman, which are compatible only with difference as founda- 
tional. In no case, will 1t be possible to establish any reconciliation with- 
out depreciation of sense somewhere, i.e., subordinating one idea to the other. 
The objection, in the last analysis, would be, not to the subordination as 
such, but to its manner, direction and raison d étre. ‘The manner of subordi- 
nation should at least not impugn the status or validity of one set of Srutis 
against another, or degrade it to a lower level as error-ridden. But that is 


1, This quotation does not at all mean that “separateness and non-separateness 
ought not to be understood literally’’, as mistranslated by J. E. Carpenter : Theism in 
Meduval India, London, 1921, p. 411. We need not, therefore, deplere with him that 
“unhappily, Madhva did not adhere to this suggestion” (ibid). 
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what is done by Sarhkara! This impugning of the validity of Bheda- 
Srutis rests on the assumption that perception of difference and diver- 
sity is due to a projection of Ignorance (Avidya), the why-how of it being 
avowedly a mystery. ‘Thus the Advaitic way reconciling the conflict rests 
on a series of unwarranted assumptions and is also vitiated by Upajivya- 
pramanavirodha.! The procedure adopted by Madhva, on the other 
hand, is a smooth one involving no logical interdependence or other defects. 

So long as “‘Abheda”’ is not accepted as the logical negation of differ- 
ence, it cannot be regarded as essential identity of Svaripa. What 
Nimbarka has done is merely to resort to ‘“Gaunartha’”’ when he reduces 
“identity”? to “impossibility of an independent existence” (tadaqam: 
p. 31). This is in no way different from Madhva’s interpretation of 
‘““Abheda” as a figurative one based on the ideas of ateza, sara and 
waraeq. It is thus but a vain boast that anybody can accommodate the 
logically incompatible ideas of identity and difference in their primary 
sense (Feary). They will certainly cancel each other, if they are equally 
powerful. If identity is the stronger force, it would swallow up the 
experience of difference. If, to safeguard difference, “identity” were to be 
deemed less powerful, it would be impotent and futile. It would thus be 
impossible to hug to oneself both of them, literally. 

That is why . Madhva shows better philosophical judgment and 
logical discernment in accepting difference as a natural and primary fact 
of experience (of the Saksi and not merely of the senses), and interprets 
the: “‘identity’’ spoken of in some of the Scriptural texts, in conformity with 
(1) the other Scriptural texts that teach the difference between God and 
the souls and (2) Saksi-Pratyaksa of difference, which is inviolable as a 
primary condition of all certitude, in terms of ‘“‘Amfatva’’. Ghate has 
not, therefore, correctly appraised Madhva’s position when he says that 
he includes both the meanings of Bheda and Abheda in the connotation of 
the word Ama (p. 103). The fact, however, is that the idea of amSa, 1s 
introduced by Madhva ¢é0 rationalize the Scriptural references to “identity” with 
the basic fact of their foundational difference established by experience, 
reason and revelation. AmsSatva is not thus, a substitute for both; but of 
identity alone. ‘This would have been clear had Ghate looked up Jayatir- 
tha’s clearand illuminating commentary on the point, in Madhva’sB. S.B: 

TT aeq Aardaragzat || fatten 1 oaa: afaaaeraramien, aaAsatlHy, 
WATeta swacd anteafafa ara: | (7. P. ii, 3, 43). 

Madhva has also made it clear in his AV that AmSatva stands for a pe- 
culiar relation of metaphysical dependence, similarity, and ‘‘belonging to”’ 
God : awafaciaimeay (J). acer aedtranfaacaq (NS. ii, 453). 

Ghate has thus foundered, badly, in his critical estimate of Madhva’s 
performance as an interpreter of the Brahmasiitras, partly on account of his 
superficial knowledge of the general principles of Madhva’s Siddhanta 
and partly on account of his not having taken the AV. also into 


1. See under Anuuyakhyana. 
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consideration in attempting a critical estimate of Madhva’s Sitra-Inter- 
pretation; and, above all, in not having taken the help of the indispensable 
commentary of Jayatirtha on the Bhasya itself. Had he done so, he would 
have fared better and revised his estimate of Madhva’s Bhasya. 


(4) ANU BHASYA 


The Anu Bhdsya is a short metrical-summary of the adhikaranas of 
the Brahmasiiras, in thirty-four Anustubhs, said to have been composed to 
meet a special need of Acyutaprajfia. The M. Viz. refers to it as a work 
teeming with a thousand ideas in each verse : 

araiss: THfeteaamnt arrays! (xv. 82). 

It is divided into four Adhyayas, each being the summary of one full chapter 
of the Sitras. The first chapter shows how the Supreme Being is lauded 
by a number of names like Prana, Jyotih etc. The second resolves the 
conflict of Scripture with historical systems and their doctrines and the 
contradictions of the Scriptures themselves in the statements of the order 
of creation and dissolution etc. The third deals with the majesty of God 
and the ways of worship and realisation. The last summarizes the views 
on Laya and the nature of released state. The work can be described as 
an Index to the Dvaita interpretation of the Siitras. The Tattvamafijari of 
Raghavendra is the best known commentary on the text. There is also 
an earlier, though little known, gloss by a son of Narayana Panditacarya, 
which will be noticed later. 


(5) ANU-VYAKHYANA 


(i) The Anuvyakhydna (AV) is both a dissertation on the Sutras and 

a critical commentary and supplement to the B. S. B. <q gait aearen frag 
eqezaid: | Its extent is 1985 granthas, as against the 2000 of the Bhasya. 
It is a work in which Madhva has put forth his best efforts at interpretation 
and criticism. It is undoubtedly a classic in the full sense of the term. 
It is his magnum opus. It has logic, dialectic fire, unity, eloquence and a 
certain stately music of words. Says Madhva of his own work : 

weisra Tea aret areqafacay | 

aga Ut stata farereaaat: 1 
Each line and phrase of it is a veritable seed of ideas. The celebrated 
commentator Trivikrama Panditacarya, speaking about it, in his Tattva- 
pradipa (vi, 2, 7) says that few can do justice to its meteoric swiftness of 
thought and the resplendent variety of ideas contained in its lines.1 


(ii) The AV., was written by Madhva, at the request of his favorite 
disciple Trivikrama Pandita, after his conversion (M. Vij. xv, 86-9). Criti- 
cism and constructive exposition are its twin features. The author is not 


Leaf to qerisfrqaate fate qeufnqefanfraeanfratranrrnaefrennpter- 
agaist sangre far Ae wei aeifre Hat saaraquercaifarcrad 


awa eff i (7D.) 
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satisfied merely with amplifying the meaning of the siitras as explained 
in the Bhasya. The explanations of Sarmkara, naturally, come in for the 
largest share of his criticism. He deals with all shades of Advaitic thought 
and interpretation. The views of Sarhkara, no less than those of his com- 
mentators and elaborators are examined in detail. He refutes in full both 
the Ekajivajfiana and Bahujivajfianavadas (p. 14 b. Belgaum Edn).* 
The expression ‘“‘Atah’’ in the opening sutra, is explained here in four 
different ways and one of them is_ directed against the plea of the unreality 
of the world of bondage read into it, by the author of the Samksepasériraka, 
Cf. :— 
P qeagaa seleregiaedaay | 
aa TATA ACATAAAA ASAT ATH: I 

and the commentary of Ramatirtha on it (p. 66) : a@t aaa aafrafa 
qaaa, aca faeraate afi gfad wade wed 1 The views of the 
Vivaranakara on Bhavaripajfiana and Tatasthalaksana (in i, 1, 2) are 
criticized. The destructive dialectic of Sriharsa, is incidentally referred to 
(AV. i, 4, ver. 94-95). In ii, 2, 146-48, Anandabodha’s critique of 
Difference and the special arguments adduced by him are refuted. The 
Istastddhi’s admission of the irrationality of the concept of Avidya, is 
commented upon on two occasions (i, 1, 5 glokas 10-12 and iii, 4, $1. 99). 


CRITIQUE OF ADVAITA 


In addition to his criticisms of Sarhkara’s interpretations of various 
Siitras and adhikarana passim Madhva has undertaken a general refutation 
of some of the fundamental theories of the Advaita Vedanta such as (1) 
the identity of Jiva and Brahman; (2) the concept of Anirvacaniya; (3) 
the Advaitic theory of Error; (4) the falsity of the world; (5) and of Differ- 
ence (p. 13-14); (6) the untrustworthiness of empirical means of proof 
etc. These criticisms have a distinct stamp of originality and freshness. 
They are not a rechauffe of those of earlier critics of Advaita. 


1. IDENTITY OF JIVA AND BRAHMAN 


Madhva opens his attack on the doctrine of Identity by drawing 
a sharp contrast between the miserable lot of man on earth and the perfect 
eternal peace and freedom of God. It were blasphemy! for a creature like 
man to think of identity with God. Each moment of his life, man is keenly 
alive to his thousand imperfections and limitations. These experiences 
can never be dismissed as illusory. They are felt to be real and true, by the 
inmost self of man—the Saksi,? and are never proved to be false within one’s 
own conscious experience (p. 29, §l. 53). 


* Page references to the Sarva Mila (works of Madhva) are henceforth to this Edn. 

I. (Cf. Lectures and Addresses by Rabindranath Tagore, ed. by Anthony X. Soares, 
Macmulan, 1928, p. 152, lines 11-12. 

2. The doctrine of Saksi is a distinctive contribution of Madhva to Indian episte- 
mology. It plays a vital role in his Realism. For a full exposition of the doctrine and 
the place of Saksi in Madhva’s philosophy, see my paper in Siddha Bharati (Siddhesvar 
Varma Com. Vol.) 1950. 
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A hundred texts cannot make a crow white.1 There may be any 
number of monistic texts which appear to declare the Jiva and Brahman 
to be one; still, they cannot be accepted at their face value. For, there is 
the conflict with the consolidated experience of humanity, which no philo- 
sophy can flout with impunity. Not all the texts are admitted at their 
face value, even by the monist. ‘There is, for instance, a text which says 
that the handful of grass (darbha) is the Sacrificer : Yajamdandgh prastarah. 
But no one is prepared, on that ground, to identify the grass with the 
man ! 

The conviction that the Jiva is other than Brahman 1s not merely 
a matter of ordinary experience (Pratyaksadrsti), but one derived from 
the teaching of the Scripture itself (Sastradrsti). Scripture, when and 
where it speaks of Brahman and reveals its existence, does so ex hypothest 
as all-knowing, all-powerful Controller of the Universe. The “‘identity- 
texts’? can operate, if at all, only after the existence of Brahman is first 
established. And there is no other way of establishing it, save through 
Sastra (B. S.i, 1,3). Ifthe identity texts should still have their way, they 
must necessarily give the lie to those august attributes with which the 
former set of texts had invested the Brahman. But that is hardly possible, 
or even permissible; since of the two sets of texts, the one that establishes 
the nature of Brahman as ex hypothesi omniscient etc., constitutes the basis 
(Upa-Jivya) of the other and as between the Upajivya and the Upajivaka 
(supported ), the former is more powerful than the latter : 

aaqataqy sitatatad arate safe: | 

ou ararsttata ada waerarfeat 

aattafatia aetna waq ul (AV.) 

These twin principles of (1) agreement with Upajivyasruti and (2) 
Saksi-Pratyaksa are the corner-stone of Madhva’s interpretation of Advaita 
Srutis and their reconciliation with the Bheda-Srutis (and experience). 
They are his unique contributions to the problem of harmonizing the two 
sets of Srutis. ‘They are foreshadowed in the famous Upanisadic text : 
gay Wad aa; aferaqasitater | 

In view of Upajivyavirodha then, the surface interpretation of the monistic 
texts must be surrendered so as to make them consistent with the reality 
of the éfaaeqsqe4 and the implication of the Upajivyasruti. This can be 
done with a slight modification of or departure from their literal sense 
and interpreting the identity spoken of by them in a figurative sense, in any 
of the following ways (AV. i, 1, sl. 39) : 


carded oa fafa oad. 
Ws AMAH WIR ATH AANA: I 


9, ATTRIBUTELESS BRAHMAN 


Madhva opposes the idea of Brahman as devoid of all attributes 
(nirvisesa). The Sitrakara ascribes to Brahman such negative attributes 


1. FT arma: agente ve Tefagaraa ! (Bhamati, p. 6). 





—~—_— 
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as waraegq’ (i, 2, 21). If negative attributes can be admitted and raised 
to the rank of attributes (guna) here : aeerrafayoray aafaa : there is no 
reason why positive ones cannot be admitted. There is no use contending 
that the Advaitin has no fear of “‘negative attributes” in Brahman (Abhava- 
dvaita);! for, every negation implies an affirmation. An attribute is an 
adjective that serves to mark off a given thing from all others. Judged in 
this light, there is no difference in function between positive and negative 
attributes. The ascription of negative attributes to Brahman, would still 
leave it qualified (Sa-visesa), if not Sa-dvitiya. Moreover, like negative 
attributes, the Srutis predicate positive ones also, such as Satyam (reality) 
Jfianam (knowledge) and Anantyam finfinitude). There is prima facie 
no reason to reject the positive attributes, directly. If it is feared that the 
acceptance of a plurality of positive attributes would shatter the unity of 
Brahman, the proper solution would seem to lie noé in denying all charac- 
teristics to Brahman, but in trying to find out other ways of conserving the 
attributes and their reality, without prejudice to the homegeneity of Brah- 
man. The doctrine of Savisesabheda (of Substance and attributes) pro- 
pounded by Madhva, is precisely intended to achieve such a result. The 
Advaitin, however, thinks that only negative attributes can be accommo- 
dated in Brahman. Terms like “Satyam’’, “‘Jiianam’’, ‘“‘Anantam’’, have 
power only to deny their opposites of unreality, ignorance and limitation. 
But unless the denial of opposites affirms some positive features in Brah- 
man, the denial would be in vain; as it would be unable to point out to 
Brahman as that from which the opposites are to be distinguished : fe 
safaivncdarcatearataaa: waa ? va ada wa sarqfaata:? are: 
fafamecara 1 a fadtr, afsafaaaq 1 (VS, p. 103). The definition of 
Brahman in the second siitra bestows attributes on It by making It the 
author of the Universe, its protection etc. There is room neither for nega- 
tive attributes nor for a Nirguna, in this : 7araaratsa fry ? (AV). 
The Monist contends that all attributes like omniscience, which presuppose 
an “other” (sapeksa) are relative and cannot be admitted. Ifso, he must 
deny even ‘‘existence’’ to Brahman; for, existence is an idea bound up with 
the notion of space and time. Knowledge, similarly, implies knowledge 
“of”? something, be it one’s own self or an “other’’. Consistently with his 
own dictum, the Monist cannot also establish Brahman to be ‘“‘Nirguna’’, 
as the conception of Nirguna is relative to gunas, and one can’t think of 
Brahman as ‘“‘Nirguna’”’ without the aid of ““Gunas’’ ! 

We can have no knowledge of Brahman, save through Scripture. 
And if the same Scripture should ascribe attributes to It, why should we 
fight shy of them or presume to reject them ? What are we to think of a 
Scripture which attributes false attributes to Brahman ? If what is taught 
by Scripture can be untrue in one respect, what assurance is there that the 
thesis of identity, said to be taught by it, may not be equally untrue ? The 
explanation of attributes as being due to a superimposition, is of no avail; 


1. Cf. aaTzeqr sat ated faerie 1 (Mandana). 
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as superimposition itself presupposes at least one or two general charac- 
teristics. But a thing which is claimed to be wholly and utterly devoid of 
any sort of characteristics whatever,.can never become the subject of a 
superimposition 

TATA ASTeT TANT: FA TAT ? 

It will lead to a regress to assume a prior superimposition of some attri- 
butes in order to facilitate a subsequent one and so on ad infinitum (p. 33). 

(iii) The AV in many places supplements the B. S. B. The equa- 
tion of Brahman with Visnu, in the latter, is here supported by two Sitras 
from the Daivi-Mimamsa or Samkarsana-Kanda, as it is called. So far as at 
present ascertainable, Madhva is the earliest to cite these two Sutras and 
make use of them. They are vouched for by the Visistadvaitic literary 
tradition also. The question whether the definition of Brahman proposed 
by the Sitrakara is an intimate (svarupa) or an accidental (tatastha) 
one is settled, for the first time, in the light of a passage from the Bhagavata. 
The identification of all the five forms of Annamaya, Pranamaya, Mano- 
maya, Vijfianamaya and Anandamaya, as Brahman (B. S. B, 7, 1, 12-19), 
is supported by a passage from the Vadhila Sakha. While the Bhasya on 
the fifth adhikarana stops with a criticism of the doctrine of Brahman’s 
avacyaiva saying : Wametaraey wera: the AV goes a step further to 
anticipate and refute a further line of defence of the Advaitic position, 
based on Dandin’s statement: 

VATS ATTAIN HET tt 

vata + aatend aeaente ward Il 
Madhva gives a powerful rejoinder to this, citing from a Siidafastra (work 
on culinary science) : 

fare eromedt fercamaer dere | 

eer Tata frekthatraiad i 
The B. S. B. makes a summary disposal of Samkara’s interpretation of 
‘“agabdam”’ (i, 1, 5) : a araeaafaacfeey. The AV. follows this up with a 
full statement of the textual evidence in favor of the Sastraic validity of 
Prakrti as a metaphysical category. The brief notices of the different 
systems refuted in ii, 2, is enlarged upon, in the AV. The obscurity touch- 
ing the illustration in ii, 3, 48, is removed and the doctrine of Amfas, in its 
twofold aspect, is fully explained. 

Madhva takes many opportunities afforded by the Sutras to discuss 
some of his own metaphysical doctrines and their logical and ontological 
bearings. He discusses for instance his doctrine of Visesas. Difference (as 
fundamental to things), Saksi, natural gradation of souls and Ananda- 
taratamya in release. 

_ There are two interesting references to Saivite views in the AD., 
neither of which is traceable in Srikantha’s Bhasya. One of them refers 
to the way in which the Saiva philosopher seeks to establish the validity of 
his Agamas by a process of inference from one portion of it which is fruitful. 
The other is to the interpretation of the Tapaniya Sruti ; 
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on the basis of which the Saiva seeks to identify Brahman with Siva. There 
is no trace of this Sruti in Srikantha, though the three quarters of TJ. A. 
x, 12, 1, cited by him, agree with those of the Tapaniya cited by Madhva. 
But the crux of the problem here hinges on the fourth Pada of the Tdpaniya, 
which is nowhere cited by Srikantha. It is evident that Madhva is trying, 
with some difficulty, to give a suitable explanation! of the text cited by a 
Saiva commentator. He is probably one of the Pre-Madhva comment- 
ators named in the list of Narayana Pandita. 


(6) NYAYA VIVARANA 


The Nydyavivarana is a small prose tract in 420 granthas giving the gist 
of the leading Adhikaranas of the B. S., and explaining their Pairvapaksa 
and Siddhanta yuktis. It deals with the technical formalities of interpret- 
ation. It is later than the B. S. B. and the AV : se areata 
(p. i.) * * * * * 

Tea ToaTSTA eT ETA AGATA: 

TMs wT (p. 16). 

It gives a clear outline of Madhva’s interpretation of the crucial adhi- 
karanas, — all side-issues being eschewed and quotations reduced to the 
barest minimum. 

The reader’s attention is invited to the exhaustive critical and com- 
parative study of Madhva’s line of Sitra interpretation in relation to those 
of the Sarnkara and Ramanuja schools embracing all the main subcomment- 
aries and glosses of all the three schools, published by me in three volumes. 
(Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, Bombay (1971-78). This work focuses atten- 
tion for the first time on the systematic examination of the adhikarana- 
fariras of these schools in Vyasatirtha’s TC for Adhy. I-II and in the STC 
of his successor for Adhy. ITI-IV. 


“e 
1. Madhva splits the text into two halves one referring to Visnu (in the accu- 
sative) and the other to Rudra in the nominative (neuter) implying the latter’s 
subordination to Visnu : 


frecrerat agit aqaa ferrq (47) 
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PURANA PRASTHANA 
(7) BH AGAVATA-TATPARYA 


AS is well known, the Bhdgavata Purdéna ranks as one of the Gospels of Vais- 
navism and has, as such, been held in high esteem by all Vaisnava thinkers 
of India. The systems of Vallabha and Caitanya have been very much 
influenced by the doctrine of erotic devotion (safe) associated with 
this Purana. Raméanuja, in the 11th century, had, however, ignored it; 
probably because, it had not been cited by Sarhkara and had not ‘so much 
ostensible support to give to his doctrine of “‘Abhinnanimittopadanavada”’, 
as the Visnu Purdna.1 Taking advantage of this silence of the great Vaisnava 
philosopher, the note of extreme transcendentalism of that Purana and the 
general ambiguity of its utterances : 

aa faatt yar (i, 1, 1) art asarragaq (i, 2, 11). 

waa warm (1, 2, 12). 

Tama J ateatad acavafasifaay (1, 2, 12). 

fafaner: (i, 4, 4). 

aafaratster faratante: (i, 9, 49); ii, 1, 31-35; 

ueraq (x, 87, 19). 

ue at satfacteragag (x, 94, 18). 

UaTaas Fars: eg Areas ATfAars | 

mrarrandeaiedt afatrer seamafa u (xi, 21, 44). 

WATATAA (xi, 21, 44) afedira (xi, 28, 36). 

wary (xi, 28, 18); taaq (xi, 28, 19); 

xi, 28, 4; 7; 22; 33; afate: (xi, 28, 37). 

aqaqy (xi, 29, 22), ad arafa amo (xi. 18. 27). 
many exponents of the Advaita school had written commentaries on 
it. The commentaries of Citsukha and Punyaranya mentioned by 
Jivagosvamin, in his Safsandarbha,? evidently belong to this class. Of 
these, the commentary of Puny4aranya is definitely said to have been 
overthrown by Madhva, in his B. 7.3 The evidence furnished by 
Madhva in his B. JZ. shows that he was contending with powerfully 
established Advaitic commentaries on the Purana. His comments, 
being as usual, too brief, it is not possible to fix the identity of those 
assailed by him. That it was not Sridhara Svamin is clear from a 
careful comparison of passages. The Advaitic interpretations of 


1. Cf. waht fasopy tarts fasny: and other numerous passages cited in _ the 
Sribhdasya. 

2. His commentary on the Bhdgavata. See iv, 4, 13; iv, 7, 37; and iv, 20, 11 ete. 

3. aaa fre gear Sea aaa TeATTT a feescarguer cua fire rare S eTeeAT 
sa" aremiaré_ frafira: os os (Safsandarbha, p. 18, with c. of Baladeva) 
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Sridhara, are, for one thing, different from those assailed by Madhva.! 
Secondly, Sridhara himself, is not so obdurately monistic in the inter- 
pretation of passages, which on. Madhva’s showing, appear to have 
been monistically interpreted by certain leading Advaitic comment- 
ators : Cf. Sridhara on : at waq (i, 1, 3)2 ca aeeH (ii, 9, 9) and 
Madhva’s comments on these. It seems probable that Sridhara came 
some time after Madhva and was also to some extent influenced by his 
views and interpretations; - without prejudice to his devotion to Advaita 
and was even indebted to him for one or two of his quotations? (known 
to us only through Madhva). 

Madhva’s Bhdgavata-Tdtparya (B. T) is a selective commentary in 
some 3600 granthas. Out of a total of 18,000 verses of the Purana, he 
has commented upon some 1600. The comments are, as usual with 
him, very brief and always to the point and augmented by quotations 
from a variety of sources, particularly from the Samhitas of the Pafica- 
ratra and their subsidiary literature, which are profusely cited by him, 
in the B. T.° His object is to reconcile all the seeming contradictions of 
the text and bring out the essentially Theistic and transcendental 
realism of the Purana, that appears, here and there, to be pushed into 
the background by a monistic note. He does not, therefore, go into 
all the verses; but only into the “‘Tatparya” or purport of such crucial 
passages. The contradictions are perhaps due to an undercurrent of 
‘implicit monism’’? running through the text emphasizing the transcen- 
dent majesty of God, to the exclusion of all else side by side with its 
basic philosophy of Sesvara-Samkhya thought, emphasizing the reality 
of the created world and its values and preaching the ethics of Niskama- 
karma, Jana and Bhakti, as means of Salvation. Madhva reconciles 
all these contradictions with the help of his ideology of Svatantradvitiya- 
tattvavada ° 4 

Osea Ufa TAT; Aart Tey | 

anemrMentaart aarti it 

eft aaaad (B. T. x, 4, 19). 

The i, ii and iii Skandhas are cursorily treated by Madhva. His 
attention is mainly directed to the x and xi Skandhas, which strike a 
strong note of Transcendentalism, verging on a Monism. The chapters 
on Krsna-Uddhava Samvada (xi, 6-29) are particularly tinged with 
monistic phraseology and ideas, which have been fully exploited by 


1. Cf caer: (x, 70, 5) faereata faarata: Ga, 19, 14). 

2. Madhva does not expressly interpret the ay here as “inclusive of’’, though he 
is definitely in favor of the continuation of Bhakti, in Moksa, as Sridhara as interpreted 
here. It may, however, be noted in passing, that the injunction fyqq and the presence 
of the term qfq would not favor Sridhara’s view here. 

3. The text Alaaca Sa ATYCATATCAT fz TAY Efe: | quoted by Sridhara (Bhag. xi, 2, 22) 


from ‘Tantra’? (i.e. Paficaratra), is the same as that cited by Madhva, in his V7.N from 
the Paramafruti of the Paficaratra literature (p. 7. Bby. edn. with Jayatirtha’s com. 


Similarly, another text cited by Sridhara from Skdnda (under Bhdg. xi, 11, 3) : argqan 
WAM, is evidently borrowed from Madhva. 
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monistic commentators. Madhva tones down these passages and brings 
them into line with his Transcendental Theism of Svatantradvitiya- 
Brahmavada, with the help of a large number of texts drawn from the 
unexplored Paficaratra literature (some of which seem to have been 
intimately connected with the thought of the Bhdgavata and its inter- 
pretation, as may be seen from the close correspondence of thought 
disclosed by Madhva’s citations from them with that of the Purana and 
also from independent evidence),1 such as the Brahmatarka, Tantra- 
Bhagavata, Mdaydavaibhava, Padma (tantra), -Tattvaviveka, Sattattva, Praortta 
etc. It is possible that like the Puranas, the Paficaratra Samhitas too 
had ‘“‘softened and modified’? the extreme monism of some of the Upa- 
nisadic passages and that they also represent or contain at least one 
important school of ideas regarding the philosophy of the Upanisads 
and the Sutras. (cf. Dasgupta, of. ct i, 496). It is interesting to 
note that Madhva, in his commentary on Bhdgavata i, 1, 1, gives an 
extract from the Yantra-Bhdgavata, which is a close Theistic paraphrase 
of that verse. 

The other Skandhas, where controversial points are few and far 
between, are skipped over by Madhva, in a few pages. His text shows 
many interesting and important variants from Sridhara’s vulgate. Some 
of them? have important bearing on doctrinal issues. 

Despite the popularity enjoyed by Advaitic commentaries on the 
Purana, there is good support for the essential aspects of Madhva’s distinc- 
tive type of Theism, in it. This is clear from a general view of important 
passages: 

Zo HHT HIATT TAM la UT | | 

qeed: aft at afer agterat it (ii, 10, 12). 

ae fe fad amarraad aah scearafartteedra: (1, 5, 20). 

These two represent the corner-stone of Madhva’s philosophy. He cites 
them often in his works. The first teaches the eternal dependence of 
‘nityapadarthas’ like Prakrti, Jivas, Time, etc. on Brahman and shows 
that their very existence, eternity and other characteristics are metaphysi- 
cally dependent on the Divine Will. His conception of Brahman as the 
One Independent Reality in the sense of being adaamdtfaxqfatrarrad is 
directly derived from this verse. The other text gives Madhva his clue to 
the reconciliation of Identity texts (like a¢ afeqé agr) with the reality of 
the world. (See his B. S. B. i, 1, 17). There are passages that distinctly 
recognize the existence of Prakrti as a distinctive material principle, which 
is energized by God. These are cited by Madhva to rebut the charge of 
‘“‘Agabdatvam”’ brought against Prakrti, by other commentators on B. § 
yj 1.0% 

wera areat Wreanyt fra: (1, 2, 30) 

raarraaret faa acrarany (i, 27, 11) 


1. Sce f. n. 2.0n Tantrabhégavata. P. 131. 
2, caer: (x, 70, 5). Frater: (xi, 19, 40). 
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. a ua wy fradtdatieat casttrarat safe fageriry (i, 10, 22) 
c wert saefa sigefaate farvaq wu (2, 27. 11.) 
; Gata: Tara wafrafacaar | 
uaeagtanias wr svatfas fag: (ii, 27, 12). 
et ta MRT TrHAa teas afaaadss: (111, 6, 28) 
:. There is clear recognition of the view that ‘‘Bheda-Jfiana”’, or realisation 
of difference between God and souls and the world, constitutes saving knowl- 
edge. These texts are cited by Madhva in his B. §.B : 
faarcafs faatara: (xi, 19, 40) waacearsfHarat (iii, 33, 12). The 
Brahman is declared to be Saguna; nay, infinite, in its attributes : 
pacareaqy wer (ii, 33, 12). 
rarraqistd Tratsmifaug (vi, 4, 48) 
and expressed by all sacred texts : 
arerayge zat: (ui, 5, 15). 
ait fart sfrerd at fancatsira seq (xi, 21, 43). 
Bhakti is the means of redemption : 
an: ofa aferqaer a fat geafedt F Paratha 
qarrat Ferra vst frog * * uy (x. 14, 4). 
qt t eq FGaM: TqawaaT * * (ili, 6, 24). 
There is gradation (tdratamya) in Bhakti and Moksa : 
a ated: frditerdt (11, 25, 33) sacra & ergata faq (1 25, 34) aang 
E ,. Sera a relat (iii, 29, 13). 
; Moksa is the realization of innate bliss of selfhood : 
qfaatecarrared eet oqafeaia: (11, 10, 6). 
Personality persists in Moksa : 
qe Saas Wraraaifsad: AewaTATA I A ATE 
** * * wofa at agar frafafr: ((u, 9, 9-13). 
Be The Supreme is Visnu : 
oe aed tres aft sacioreddad: Wt: Ger UH eeTeT aT t 
Ses = @tearfaat afefatefetieim: aaife aa aq accent amit a: (1. 2. 24) 
Sapo fafraaradiaca farraifrcreaat: | 
“eo figguant: wart arererrefrera un (x, 71, 8) 
. Only difficult words and obscure passages are explained by Madhva. 
“In all cases, he supports his interpretations with suitable authorities. Such 
Citations are an outstanding feature of this work. More than one hundred 
‘and ninety five works, other than the well-known ones, are cited. Where 
“occasion demands, certain fundamental questions of religion and philosophy 
~ are raised and discussed with reference to authorities. The bulk of quota- 
; 1 “tions are from the numerous Samhitas and other works of the Pajicaratra, 
, pene the Brahmatarka, Kapileya, the Tantrabhagavata? and the Maha 
x. (sanatkumara) Samhita.3 





+ . 
Ke 


~ 1, Schrader, Introd. to Paftcaratra, List No. 28. 

oe 2. We are told by Jiva Gosvami that it was a sort of commentary on the Bhagavata 
n and mentioned as such in the AHayasirsa Paftcaratra : acaaq AATATTAT ET ATTY 
fe siteanttitacra + meanear whoa aAcaurraahe Tay 1 ( Safsandarbha, with c. of Baladeva, 
Ep 17). Madhva’s BT has numerous quotations from this work, which is not now 
i. ‘apailable to us. 

: 3. Schrader, no. 113, 
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(8) MAHABHARATA-TATPARYA-NIRNAYA 
Long before the time of Madhva, the great Epic had attained its 
present encyclopaedic character. and was universally accepted as a great 
authority on philosophical question, too, Great Vedantic teachers like 
Sarmkara and Ramanuja had quoted frequently from it. Its essentially 
Theistic background was considered a great point of strength by Madhva. 
He therefore went a step further and claimed it as one of the important 

source-books of his system, next only to the Vedas, in authority : 


(Skanda, q. by Madhva, B. S. B. i, 1, 1) 
The Epic is called the “fifth Veda’. Madhva claims it contains esoteric 
truths not to be found even in the Vedas. He reads an esoteric and alle- 
gorical meaning into the Epic kernel which has important bearing on the 
theology of his system, on its hierarchical side. His epitome of the Epic 
may be described as an encyclopaedia of the religious and philosophical 
tenets of the Dvaita system and its theology. 

On the basis of some significant authorities which he brings together 
in the second chapter of his work, and by virtue of its position as the fifth 
Veda, Madhva regards the Epic as furnishing the key to the correct inter- 
pretation of the theosophy of the Vedasastra : 

aan aera afd: (Bhdg..i, 5, 28) 

The Epic is an illustrative commentary on Vedic philosophy and religion. 
It provides, under the guise of a historical narrative, a vivid allegory of the 
incessant conflict between the forces of Theism and Atheism in life and the 
ultimate triumph of Theism and morality. There is thus a striking parallel 
to Zoroastrian and Hebraic ideology of Theism vs anti-Theism, in this 
reading of the esoteric significance of the Epic, by Madhva, with this differ- 
ence, that to Madhva as a Vedantin, the reality of the conflict is made 
the keener by the said forces being not merely symbolized by the gods and 
their enemies presiding over these forces, but by their being actually worked 
out by them, in and through their own lives also, as participators in the 
drama of life, thereby shaping their own destinies and evolving themselves 
to their fullest stature, as units in the Cosmic evolution and serving as 
models of good and bad to human beings. The Adhyatmic allegory of the 
Epic is elucidated by Madhva (Mbh. T. WN. ii, 144-48) with remarkable 
critical imagination : 

afetait aaenag sat Far afer: fate: | 

AT: TT Te Aa THAT Slt TAA: It 

wafae Rey A ACATAT AAT | 
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and 11, 66 : afmaaa gauged afad sfaraqdifergy | 
sfafrasa a arTgataral careqefear afsat war i 

According to Madhva, the cosmic purpose of God,—the deliverance of 
the gods and the damnation of the Asuric is signified in one of its intro- 
ductory verses : 

qe Aaaal At faeal Art sara: | 

wey aatfetare aad rea 1 
He holds that the Ramayana story being the earlier, the AZbA. provides 
the final opportunity for the gods participating in both in the cosmic pur- 
pose of God, to have their own individual accounts of Sadhanas balanced. 
(II. 46-50). 
Bhima is the chosen instrument . this divine purpose : 


n facot: weararet fe Arete 


The character of Bhima is paki idealized and shown to the best ad- 
vantage, over all the Epic characters, next to Krsna, Madhva cites valu- 
able and interesting evidence of the tributes paid to Bhimasena by Krsna,? 
Yudhisthira? and Duryodhana (iv, 28, 16-21),4 in the Epic, to show that 
he is by common consent, regarded as the central hero of the Epic and the 
chosen instrument of the Lord to carry out His purpose. He has naturally 
softened incidents like Bhima’s drinking the blood of DuSsasana (MOA. 
IT. N. xxvii, 146-48) the hitting of Duryodhana below the belt in the 


gadayuddha (xxviii, 74-87) and the falling off of Bhima’s any in the Maha- 


prasthanaparva (xxxii, 67-82). 

The Epic is, thus, a theistic document in essence : ATaaqyHat as it is 
called therein. ‘The story as such is but the outer vesture. The central 
thesis is the supremacy of God Visnu (Krsna) who is the conductor of the 
cosmic drama. Madhva devotes the first two chapters of his work to an 
elucidation of the main principles of his interpretation on these lines and 
the theological sanctions upon which this ideology rests. The most impor- 
tant tenet is of course, the transcendent majesty of God. He is unique. 


There is no one like Him among all the gods, nor any equal to Him. As 


equality itself is an impossible idea, any identity of the human self with 
the Divine is out of the question. (p. 20-21). God is the Lord ofall. The 
world of matter and souls, is for ever, dependent on Him and is distinct 
for ever from Him. He is the perfect Being, endowed with all the auspi- 
cious attributes. But this theoretical perfection of the Deity is often belied 


‘by the weaknesses and imperfections betrayed by the Avatars of the 





tL. o£ Bhattanarayana, Venisamhara i, 23. Mbh. T. N. 27, 149. 
2 afore seam daraafa meq 1 

wera aft dararereyq wu (v. 75, 3, Critical Edn.) 

afer what caf are: aarfedt : 1 

GWT qT ASNT «FAL AAT: It i 75, 18. Critical Edn. ) 
3. waTaTs aT Heraa aAY eae 


waearadfae aa aatHey Ta: I 
4. Found in Mss, of Southern Recension of the Epic. 
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Deity in their earthly careers said to be undertaken for the edification of 
humanity. The Hindu philosopher, has thus a difficult task of trying to 
““ustify the ways of God to man’’,—ways, which, in some cases, human 
logic and ethical standards find it difficult to reconcile with its ideas of 
godliness. These difficulties would be seen to create a serious problem 
in theology and dogmatics. They are not, however, peculiar to Hinduism. 
Every religion has its own share of them. But a Hindu Theist pledged to 
the doctrine of Ekavakyata between the two currents of Hindu religious 
philosophy,—between the rich Vedic mythologies and the sectarian legends 
of the Puranas, which abound in such difficulties and inconvenient situa- 
tions,—the problem of ‘“‘ethicizing’’ the behavior of the gods, and the 
dealings of the Avatars, is a difficult one. Madhva rises equal to the 
occasion and develops a network of theological technique to solve these 
contradictions between the actual and the ideal nature of the deities, bet- 
ween the theory and the practical behavior of the Avatars of God, cele- 
brated in the Epics and Puranas and maintain a satisfactory and balanced 
conception of the Deity. He has been the only Indian thinker who has given 
his special attention to this important problem of Theology and shown 
the necessary boldness and resourcefulness in tackling it. Of course, the 
solutions proposed by him rest mostly on éextual sanctions and theodicies; but 
within the limits of the texts and traditions of Hindu thought, that have 
come down to us, it is not possible to adopt a different method or draw a 
different conclusion. | | 
The historical value of the Mbh. T. N., lies in its being the earliest 
datable running commentary on the Epic, in Sanskrit. It is not, of course, 
a commentary, in the strict sense of the term. But, in so far as it traverses 
the entire course of the history of the Kuru-Pandavas, without omitting 
any of the major incidents, its importance to the ‘“‘text-criticism”’ of the 
Epic, becomes considerable; all the more so, when we have it from 
Madhva himself that he had travelled all over the land in search of mss, of 
the Epic, collected a good number of them of various recensions and then 
fixed the standard text for himself to follow and comment upon : 
SH Be AMT Wary steat dq qaqa 1 (Mbh. T. N. ii, 7). 
He even complains in the manner of a modern scholar, that the text of the 
Epic, had, in most cases, been sadly mutilated beyond recognition or resto- 
ration; that numerous interpolations had crept in; and that, therefore, 
he has had totake all possible care, advice and guidance in establishing 
the correct and genuine text (Mbh. T. N. ii, 3.6) : 


wafaq weary staat safreratcarstt 

ey: FAST ATA Taare I - 
aqroaat aft wear aa Eft aay: | 

SOTA: TTA: AT BTM FT Aad 

eared sarpfad farctara satfad: | 

ES a * %* 


The Editors of the ‘‘Critical Edition’ of the Mehdbhdrata 
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(the B.O. R.I.) have really missed much valuable material for their work, 
in having utterly ignored the existence of such a work as this. It ought to 
have been consulted at least as one of the Testimonia. (See p. xxv. 
Prolegomena, Critical Edn.). It should not have been passed over because 
of its religiophilosophical stand point in epitomizing the Epic. 

In the Prolegomena to his epitome, Madhva elaborates his theory 
of a threefold interpretation of the Epic into (1) historical; (2) allegorical; 
and (3) metaphysical : " 

i. wate wrt Sararerats TAT | 

ae aafcareaa ard saatet fe! u (Mba. i, 1, 50). 

The historical (dsttka) is the one normally associated with the actual Epic 
setting. The allegorical (manvddi) sees in the internecine warfare of the 
Kuru-Pandavas the eternal conflict between the forces of good and _ bad, 
on the moral plane. The metaphysical (upari-cara) attempts an Adhyat- 
mic attunement of the text (Mbh. T. N. ii, 43)., drawing its inspiration 
mainly from those contexts which elaborate the nature of the Supreme. 


SUMMARY 


The work runs-to thirty-two chapters. The first two provide the 
necessary theosophic background to the author’s exposition of the philo- 
sophy of the Epic. The work opens with a brief account of primeval 
creation and goes on to emphasize the supremacy of Visnu besides discuss- 
ing the relative validity of texts and methods of their harmonized _jinter- 
pretation. Reasons are given for setting aside the Saiva Puranas, when 
they contradict the Vedasastra. The threefold classification of souls, 
accepted by Madhva, is referred to in i, 87 ff. <A hierarchical system like 
Madhva’s has inevitably to make room for varying standards of spiritual 
fitness and efficiency as well as of means and ends (Sadhana), such as 
Karma, Jfiana, and Bhakti and their fruit. Dana, Tirtha, Tapas and 
Yajfia are declared to be inferior Sadhanas. Unalloyed devotion, alone, 
qualifies for salvation. Verse i, 86, gives an almost classical definition of 
Bhakti, what it is and what is it not (i, 113). In respect. of Sadhanas, 
Brahma alone, as the highest of souls, can concentrate on all the infinite 
attributes of Godhead. Human beings cannot concentrate on more than 
four fundamental attributes of Divinity : af-qamr< arafa 1 The Devas can 
concentrate on a few more, according to their capacity.? 


_1. Modern scholars treat this verse as referring to three different ‘“‘beginnings’’ of 
the Epic text. See C. V. Vaidya, Mahabharata, A Criticism 1945, p. 5, fn. 2 “though there 
is no sloka beginning with Manu, in the Adi Parva’. Moreover, the Astika, Manu and 
Uparicara chapters are not so widely separated from each other in the Epic and it seems 

_ pointless to recognise three different beginnings for this reason. The verse seems to have a 
symbolic meaning as suggested by Madhva. It is interesting to note that the late Dr. 
V. S. Sukthankar himself, in his Meaning of the Mahabharata (Asiatié Soc. of Bombay) has 
attempted to probe the “‘gestalt”’ of the Epic at what he calls the mundane, ethical and meta- 
"> physical planes. He has also paid a tribute to M. for giving the lead into the Adhyatmic 
_ significance of the Epic. 
" - * * 2, Cf. “There are only two attributes of God of which we, humans, have any 
ee knowledge at all. The being of God is not however confined within the limits of human 
experience. Our knowledge of God is real so far as it goes. But reality is beyond us. There 
are an infinite number of other aspects of the Deity along which we cannot travel since we 
are restricted to two lines of approach only, viz. mind and matter.”?> W. G. Bond. Three 
Things that Matter—Religion, Philosophy and Science, p. 73, Watts, London. 
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‘Chapters iii-tx, are devoted to a critical summary of the Rdamdyana. 
Madhva shows an amount of pious ingenuity in explaining away such 
episodes as reflect unfavorably on his heroes and heroines. The supre- 
macy of Rama as Visnu and the divinity of Sita are zealously and cour- 
ageously upheld, with many reorientations of “compromising situations”, 
with profuse reference to authorities, and fictions of theodicy.1 The en- 
counter of Parasurama with Rama and the former’s ‘defeat’ are skilfully 
explained. Ravana is made to carry away not the real Sita but a “Prati- 
krti’? into which life had been breathed. Rama is aware of the fact alli 
along; but just ‘pretends’ to go through all the suffering and privation like 
a human lover. Madhva relies on Bhdgavata (v. 19, 5-6) also, in this 
connection. | 

The story of the Mahdbhdrata is elaborately dealt with, following the 
Epic narrative with “critical’? comments on the above lines, wherever 
called for, from Chapters x to xxxii.2, The work concludes with an account 
of the rise of Buddhistic and Jain schools and the rise of Mayavada in the 
Kali age and the advent of Madhva himself for the rehabilitation of 
Theism. 

Madhva handles a variety of metres with remarkable skill and con- 
sistency. There is a ring of Epic dignity about his style. The Moh. T. N. 
is the. biggest metrical work of Madhva and is, by no means, a negligible 
performance—judged even from the point of view of extent, which is about 
6000 granthas. There is no doubt he possessed a natural gift for poetry; 
but the plan and purpose of his work have made anything more than a 
few passing flashes of his aptitude in that direction, impossible. It is a 
Kavya in a much larger sense than the conventional. 


1. In the encounter with Parasgurama, the demon Atula is introduced (iv). See 
also episode of Nagapdfa. 
2. Chapters xiii and xvi-cvii, are based on the Bhdgavata Purdya story. 
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CHAPTER XIV 
DASA PRAKARANAS 


“DASA-PRAKARANAS” is the name collectively given to ten minor 
philosophical tracts of Madhva. They are (1) the Pramdna-laksana (PL), 
(2) the Katha-Laksana (KL), (3) the Upddhikhandana (UK), (4) the Maya- 
vadakhandana (MEK), (5) the Prapatica-Mithydtudnumdna-Khandana (PMK), 
(6) the Tattvasamkhydna (TS), (7) the Tattvaviveka (TV), (8) the Tattvod- 
dyota (Td), (9) the Visnu-Tattva.Nirnaya (VIN), and (10) the Aarma- 
Nirnaya (KN). They deal with the various aspects of the Dvaita system, 
its logic, ontology, theology, theory of knowledge etc. Five of them (nos. 
3, 4, 5, 8 and 9) are refutations of the Monistic Idealism of Sarhkara, from 
various points of view. Nos. 6-9, may be described as constructive works 
devoted to the exposition of Madhva’s cosmic scheme, ontological cate- 
gories and general metaphysics. The language of these Prakaranas is 
throughout tough and terse. But for the lucid commentaries of Jaya- 
tirtha, on them, they would still have remained obscure. Except the 
VTN., all the others are short works. 


(9) PRAMANA LAKSANA 


(i) In traditional accounts of systems of Indian thought, it is usual 
to begin with a statement of the number and nature of Pramanas, i.e., 
sources or guarantors of correct knowledge, recognized by a given system. 
Max Miller expresses great admiration for this practice of Indian writers, 
as it removes a good deal of misunderstanding and makes the task of philo- 
sophical assessment of a given system easy. 

Following this time-honored practice, Madhva indicates in his PL., 
the number of Pramanas admitted by him, their definitions, modes of func- 
tioning and the nature of reality apprehended by them. We are told at 
the end of the work that the exposition follows the Brahmatarka of Vyasa, 
not now extant. 

(ii) The attacks made by the Advaitins, pursuing the dialectic 
method of inquiry and refutation of the Buddhists, on the Nyaya-Vaisesika 


Realism, its categories and thought-measuring devices seem to have been 


responsible in its turn for the composition of such works as the PL., by 
Madbhva, in an attempt obviously at perfecting his own system and making 


it proof against similar attacks.1. He has therefore taken due note of the 


criticisms of Advaitic dialecticians like Vimuktatman and Anandabodha, 


I. It is significant that one of Vimuktatman’s works bears the title of ‘‘Pramana- 
vrttanirnaya” (See his Isfasiddhi, p. 37, G. O.S.) Madhva’s dialectic style and method 
and many turns of expression, often recall the Isfasiddhi (which was one of the works studied 


by him under his Guru). The work seems to have given a powerful incentive to his critical 
zeal, 
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against various types of realism and has endeavoured to discard much that 
was superfluous or illogical, in the older systems of Realism, while im- 
proving upon all that was of permanent value and metaphysical merit in 
them. 

(iii) The Naiyayikas themselves, had, as a result of outside criti- 
cism, introduced many new changes in the minutiae and methodology of 
their system. Much of the old looseness of thought and vocabulary had 
been shed and a new school of logic inaugurated by Gangega Upadhyaya, 
with a staggering paraphernalia of technical jargon, had come into being. 

(iv) Though a realist himself, Madhva had his own differences 
with the Nyaya-Vaiéesikas.!_ He had therefore to traverse the entire field 
of realistic logic and metaphysics over again with a newer outlook. A 
certain measure of constructive exposition of one’s own views becomes 
necessary in such cases from a comparative and critical standpoint. It 
was to these tasks, then, that Madhva addressed himself'in his Prakaranas. 

A Pramana, as ordinarily understood, is a means or guarantor. of 
valid knowledge : sareci sary. But to Madhva, it has a wider and a 
higher denotation also, viz., the core of reality itself : garg sarrq. Pramana 
embraces, in-its fold, truth, or true knowledge and the means ofsuchknowl- 
edge. True knowledge fer se is ‘Kevala-Pramana.’’ What leads to it is 
*‘Anu-Pramana.”’ Sense-perception, Inference and Verbal testimony come 
under the latter. ~ 

Madhva accepts but three Pramanas? as fundamental: Pratyaksa 
(sense-perception), Anumana (inference) and Agama (verbal testimony 
or Scripture). The additional Pramanas recognized by other systems, 
such as the Upamana of Gautama and the Arthapatti of the Mimamsakas 
are subsumed under Inference. “Anupalabdhi’’ of the Bhattas, is sub- 
sumed partly under Inference and partly under Perception; and ‘Sam- 
bhava”? and ‘‘Parigesa’”” under Inference. The scheme of Pramanas is 
thus considerably simplified and reduced to the barest limits of logical 
necessity. The subject of fallacies is similarly treated. The number of 
aaqas terms or members indispensable for an adequate statement of a 
syllogism is cut down to the barest minimum. Madhva makes no fetish 
of the exact number of Avayavas that will have to be recognized for a com- 
plete syllogism. As a general rule, he is for three : sfaw, @g and qera 
and dispenses with the well-known scheme of five-membered syllogism 
(q=araqaater) of the Naiyayikas.2 Even a bare proposition implying a 
probans (hetu) will do, or-even a proposition involving a middle term. 
The subject of Nigrahasthanas (points for closure of a debate) is also 
similarly treated. The Nyaya definition of Pramana as warraqaeay 
is analysed and refuted. The validity of Smrti (recollection) denied by 


1. See Part III. Chap. xx. 

2. Like the Sarmkhyas (cf. Samkhyakdrika, 4), the Yogas and Bhasarvajfia among 
Naiyayikas. 

3. Nydyasiitra. i, 1, 32. 
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some philosophers, is resolutely maintained.1. Madhva says, in this 
connection, that the very edifice of experience would collapse, if the vali- 
dity of our recollection is impugned : aararatier, aqyd wacta TATITATATT I 
To try to establish the validity of our past experience through inference 
involves needless strain and violence to experience. fasida sraraqact, 
aerated, eccerfra t The domain of prameyas is then exhaustively dealt 
with. The number of granthas in the PL is 50. 


(10) KATHA LAKSANA 


This is a metrical monograph in 35 anustubhs devoted to the ex- 
position of the subject of debate, and the rules and regulations governing its 
conduct. Here also, the exposition is said to follow the Brahmatarka. 

Debates and disputations for the purpose of settling doctrinal differ- 
ences and for the ascertainment of truth were common enough in the 
intellectual life-of the 12th and 13th centuries, in India. In the ancient 
days, the Buddhists, Jains and Naiyayikas had been the makers of Logic 
and the leaders in debate. Between the 10th and 12th centuries, the shield 
was entirely with the Advaitins. Madhva’s object in writing the Katha- 
laksana, must have been to train his disciples to become adepts in the art 
of debate and be able to carry fire and sword into the enemies’ camp. 
Some of his peculiar views on the different aspects of the subject also called 
for a suitable medium of presentation. 

Madhva insists upon the recognition of three types of debate : ar, 
weq, and faavet, rejecting the other classifications attempted by the 
Buddhists, Sriharsa and the Naiyayikas. ada, is the purest form of 
debate carried on solely for the ascertainment of truth. Jalpa is a less 
exalted form of it, which may be indulged in either as a test of ability or 
for victory.2. Vitanda is cleansed of much of its bad odour and raised to 
the rank of an independent kind of disputation, perfectly legitimate and 
laudable where an honest soul is confronted with a particularly vicious or 
perverse opponent faqvst g aatat: | It is an occasion where one refuses to 
throw pearls before swines. In such extremities, the Siddhantin merely 
adopts the Vaitandika or destructive attitude demolishing the arguments 
of his adversary and exposing their hollowness without in any way, dis- 
closing his own view : axaay faqfaqy. Such a procedure may not be flatter- 
ing to one’s higher ideals of truth-determination; but it takes all sorts of 
men to make a debate. Vitanda is the honest man’s armour against 
hypocrisy and falsehood masquerading as goodness and truth. It is a 
safeguard against unscrupulous argument FSH MTATACTAY (Ny. S. iv, 2, 90). 


1. On the validity of Smrti-cognition, see Umesh Misra’s article in the Pathak 
Com. Vol. pp. 177-86. The vindication of the status of Smrti as a valid experience within 
the meaning of “qyyq” is one of the distinctive and outstanding contributions of Madhva, 
to Indian thought. He establishes its right to validity both in the extended sense of yaya 


as TATA and in the narrow sense of Iq — as admitted by the Bhattas and the 
Advaitins. (See AV iii, p. 34). See my Philosophy of Madhvacarya, pp. 94-95. 
2. SAAT etc. . 
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(11) UPADHI KHANDANA 


This is a short metrical tract in 20 granthas, criticizing the concept 
of “Upadhi” (pluralising factor or agency) which plays so large and neces- 
sary a part in the Brahmajfianavada of Sarhkara. The world of plurality 
is believed by the Advaitin to be the outcome of fontal ignorance playing 
upon the One Real. The oneness of existence is the truth. of things; and 
all plurality is ascribable to this fontal ignorance (amrafaat). Madhva, 
naturally, opens his attack by pointing out that the very idea of such ne- 
science descending upon Brahman, is unthinkable, unaccountable and 
impossible : arafardtyiet + arat 1 If Brahman is the only thing that 
is, where and whence can Ignorance come in ? If it is to be rendered 
possible by the intervention of an “Upadhi’’, the question naturally arises 
as to how this Upadhi itself is to be conceived of — whether as a real and 
essential feature of Brahman or as itself being due to an earlier layer of 
Ignorance. A real Upadhi spells danger to a Monism. To rely on a pre- 
vious Ignorance to create a subsequent Upadhi, is to court the double 
fallacy of a regressus ad infinitum and mutual interdependence in reasoning. 
It is thus impossible to make out any rational and intelligible relation 
between the Upadhi and Brahman. The function of an ‘Upadhi’ is to 
place in bold relief an existing difference not readily perceived and not to 
create a non-existing difference : famamrea faery aat da arom: (UL Kh.) 
The progress of Ignorance being thus arrested at the very outset, there is 
no individual soul resulting therefrom, and no fit subject for metaphysical 
investigation. 

A Dualism has no such difficulties. In it, a spiritual aspirant, (not 
identical with Brahman) knowing something of Brahman and wanting to 
know more is the proper person (Adhikari) to undertake metaphysical 
quest, undergo the necessary discipline laid down in the Sastras and 
reap the benefit of his ‘labors. Everything is thus intelligible in a 
Dualism. 


(12) PRAPANCA-MITHYATVANUMANA KHANDANA 


The well-known syllogism of the monist : fad FAT, TIA, HSA, 
aftheacaa uferecraq intended to establish the ining of the world, 
is analysed and refuted in minute detail, in this Prakarana of 29 lines. 

The minor term of the syllogism itself is shown to be unestablished 
in respect of abode (atsafaa). . The concept of Anirvacaniya is avowedly 
irrational? and no inference can be based on it. Criticisms are urged from 
the point of view of both formal and inductive logic. 


1, Cf. G. KX, ii, 31. Also : gaa sfaqatsta afer aeafaexary: (Sarnkara, B. S. B. 
iv, 1, 3) and qaga aatatsfea aaa catfa adat (Vacaspati on the above). 


2. qdecaqufaerat AIT TT IT 
wats Tentacatsfancd FAS Wad Ul (Isfasiddhi i, 140). 
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(13) MAYAVADA-KHANDANA 


In this Prakarana of twenty granthas, Madhva contends that none 
of the fourfold traditional requisites of system-building viz.; the Adhikari. 
Visaya etc.,.can be satisfactorily made out on any kind of Monism, much 
less on the Nirvisesadvaita of Samkara. The identity of Jiva and Brahman, 
which is the central thesis of Advaita, 1s shown to be riddled with contra- 
dictions. How is this identity to be conceived of ? Is it anything other 
than the Brahman; or one with it? Jf the former, we have a dualism. In 
the latter case, there is a “‘Siddhasa{dhanata.”’ For, Brahman is conceived 
by the Advaitin as essentially self-revealed (Svaprakasa) in that it is out- 
side the pale of Pramanas and unknowable : aaa afa, arterragraareaay | 
(Citsukha) aqatrcrareaed, aetfeaq arrafacaraard (lstasiddhr). 

If then, the identity that is the thesis (visaya) of Monism were one with 
Brahman, it would, like Brahman itself, be equally self-revealed and outside 
the pale of any Pramanas or Sastra, such as the Advaita-Vedanta. There 
would thus be no need or justification for any Sastra ofthe Monist. A Pramana, 
moreover, 1s (admitted by the Advaitin to be) what makes the unknown 
known : aaferraiaeg.t The Advaita-Sastra, cannot surely be claimed to 
be valid (samt) in this sense. So long as Advaita stands committed to the 
Nirvisesadvaita of Sarnkara, there is no way out of the difficulty. Since 
way is necessarily characterless, there can be no point in saying that 
Scripture enables us to know those aspects of the Brahman (or Atman) 
which are not already known : fataracararant artfanat fasiy: This disposes of 
the plea made by Sarhkara under B. S.i, 1; 1 : agate sfasasfag ar era 
* * %* ¥* and his reply to it. One can also raise the question if 
the identity, preached by the Monist, is real or fictitious. Neither alter- 
native can be welcome to him. The impossibility of Ignorance affecting 
Brahman vitiates the whole of Monistic metaphysics : aatadwarea 
warafaratt freerq | In view of the said identity, there can be no real Adhikari, 
entitled to philosophize or undergo spiritual discipline. For this same 
reason, Moksa cannot be the goal of metaphysics; as, on the monistic 
doctrine, everybody is free, here and now and release is not a state to be 
attained hereafter : ereqraraterer gata faaarq Cf. Sarhkara : dere aati 
(G. B. iii, 1) aes qT we: ana) aft g, dated, aeq frcfafa (Bhamaii, 
u, 3, 40). 

Towards the close of his MK., Madhva refutes briefly the view of 
Sriharsa that afaenfrafa (cessation of Ignorance) is indistinguishable from 
the Atman : aaatmraerfr: as well as that of Vimuktatman that it belongs 
entirely to a fifth order of predication (daqayarz) : 


1. This is the Bhatta definition of Pramana, which is admitted by the Advaitins 
for all practical purposes : oTaETe Weeag: | See also Bhémati on BS. ii, 1, 14. 


2. Ch a Taree Aaa aTATAATSTH | 
faded avd ureafaar fag: u 
(Buddhist Karka, q. by ‘Vedanta Desika, Satadisapi, S. S. Muktavali Ser. p. 65). 
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“T MAAN Aaartitrareatsey TAT: 
marqen afatcaraat: = seardtrey un” 
(Anandabodha, Nydyamakaranda). 
These defects and pitfalls of Monism force a Dualism on all thinking 
minds. 


(14) TATTVA-SAMKHYANA! 


The TYativasamkhyadna (11 granthas) enumerates the categories recog- 
nized by Madhva. Here, reality is dichotomized into ‘“‘Syatantra’’ 
(Independent) and “Para-tantra’”? (Dependent). This is the highest 
metaphysical and ontological classification in Madhva’s system, whence 
his system derives its name “‘Dvaita’’. God (Visnu) is the One (Highest) 
Independent Real. All else is dependent on Him, including the goddess 
Laksmiji, the presiding deity of (Acit)-Prakrti. Dependence does not 
mean unreality. The finite creation is always dependent on God; but is 
none the less real, even as He is. The ramifications of finite reality are 
then set forth in detail. Madhva emphasizes that difference and disparity 
are found everywhere among finite selves in their constitution and equip- 
ment which points to a hierarchy (arer7) among gods, demons and men. 
A detailed cosmic scheme from the Supreme Being down to inanimate 
creation is then given. Three classes of souls are distinguished among 
those that are now in bondage : Muktiyogyas (salvable), 'Tamoyogyas 
(those- that will eventually qualify themselves for eternal perdition) and 
Nityasamsarins (those that will always be subject to transmigration). 
Those who want to be released from bondage must learn to look upon God 
as the One Being who is responsible in various ways for the preservation, 
control, absorption, enlightenment etc. of the world of matter and Souls, 


1. Not “Tattva-Sarhkhyayana” as in Saletore’s History of Tulwa, Poona, 36, 
p. 441, 
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(15) TATTVAVIVEKA 


' This, in 13 granthas (metrical), covers the same ground as the TS., 
with some additional points regarding the logical and ontological relations 
between substance and attributes, etc., according as the attributes are 
coeval with the substances or not. 


(16) TATTVODDYOTA 


This is one of the fighting works of Madhva, in which he has dis- 
cussed and refuted some of the leading doctrines and fundamental concepts 
of the Advaita Vedanta. It is traditionally believed to embody some of 
the arguments actually employed by Madhva, in his historic debate with 
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two celebrated Advaitins of his day : Pundarika, Puri! and Padma Tirtha, 
recorded in the M. V1j. xii, 1-54. ; 

(i) Madhva maintains, at the outset, that “Difference”? ( 4) 
is the fundamental concomitant of nature. It persists even in Moksa, 
between Brahman and freed souls and among the latter. The more should 
it hold good on this sede of release (aataaeqt) ). It is hardly convincing to 
dismiss it as an unreal projection of the mind. The concept. of Anir- 
vacaniya is warranted neither by the facts of life nor by the force of logic. 
It is a figment of the Monist’s imagination, having no support in the Scrip- 
tures, Madhva denies that there is any basis for this idea in the Nasadiya 
Sukta (R. V. x, 129). If what is left over (afefase) after the denial of 
“Sat” and ‘‘Asat” (in R. V. x, 129, 1) were to be viewed as necessarily 
Anirvacaniya, one would have to characterize Brahman also ‘as ‘‘Anirva- 
caniya; for its existence is affirmed (ataaad taeart TAA) immediately 
after a series of denials araatdtat aardtaery earlier.2 

(ii) Syllogisms advanced by the Monist in support of the unreality 
of phenomena (faeara) are shown to be full of fallacies and-contradictions : 
TRICE TAT AAT wae aat:1 The minor term and grounds of inductive general- 
ization in these cases, are refuted in great detail. The reality of the world, 
which is borne in upon us by our own consolidated experience, cannot be 
suppressed by any amount of specious reasoning. If the verdict of experi- 
ence is to be set aside, it can only be on the strength of a more powerful 
and subsequent experience (araamava), here and now. And we know only 
too well that such is not the case, here. | 

(iii) Long before Madhva, the Advaitins had been suspected of 
inward sympathies and leanings towards Buddhism.? Advaita was openly 
denounced as Buddhism in disguise by such early writers as Bhaskara,4 
Parthasarathi Miésra,5> Yadavaprakasa,6 and Ramanuja.? From early 
days, Advaitins have been vehemently protesting® that theirs was certainly 

1. See also Narayana Pandita’s own c. Bhavaprakdsika on M. Vij. and Jayatirtha’s 
com. on Td (end). : 

2. Cf. “Moreover, it ignores the previously postulated ‘That’? which by its terms, 
eliminates non-being. The poet, here, unquestionably entangles himself in sham pro- 
fundity.”’ Bloomfield, Religion of the Veda, 1908, p. 238. 

3. Vide Gaudapada Karikas, iv, 99 and the remarks of Sarhkara and Anandagiri, 
thereon. See also Chap. TX (ante). 


4. fand fareaad aermiftectantad arta araacdt ater aarareater 


(B. S. B. Chowk. S. S. 15, p. 85 and 124). 

D. Wat Aravavarareraiaay | | 

6. Fatsqal TEHAMTAISTA: STATA TACT ATTA 

arama afar tard wt a aererst aaa: 11 

(Yadavaprakasa quoted by Desika in his TYattvamuktékalapa. Medical Hall Press, 
Benares, 1900, p. 363). 

7. Vedartha Samgraha, Pandit Rep. p. 86. 

8. Vide G. K. : Aqt qet afar (iv, 99) and comm. on it. See Vivarana: 
meg afrasaetia grafaaracanris’ aartate efa * * (Viz. Skt. Ser. 1892, p. 84) 
and Samksepasdriraka, ii, 25-27, 
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not a Buddhism. The prejudice and antipathy to Advaita was very 
strong in Madhva’s days. It is not to be wondered if he chose to exploit 
this prevailing antipathy of his times, to the Advaita, both in learned 
quarters and among the people! to further the interests of his new system. 
What is important, however, is that unlike most of his predecessors, he took 
it upon himself to substantiate his criticism against Advaita, in this respect, 
with chapter and verse, in his Tattvoddyota and to a lesser extent, elsewhere. 
So much so, that academically speaking, we have to look up to Madhva, 
for a really exhaustive treatment of this question. The charge of ‘crypto- 
Buddhism’ was not certainly invented by Madhva.2 But he shared the 
general belief of scholars, then as now, that it bore a very strong family 
resemblance to Buddhism and that for all practical purposes it was but a 
restatement of Buddhistic ideas in Upanisadic and Vedantic phraseology. 
Madhva makes this the vantage ground of his attack on the Advaita. He 
quotes extensively from the standard Buddhistic works current in his days,? 
and from well-known Advaitic works like the Samksepa-Sariraka* : 

1. As reflected: in the verses of the Padma Purana : 

WATAATwIea THA Teed 
(Cited by Vijfiana Bhiksu). 

2. Madhva has not used the expression “yegaqtg” in any of his works, though he 
has made it quite clear that in his opinion the Advaita is indistinguishable from Buddhism, 
in its metaphysics. The term ‘ysmqqtq”’ occurs in M. Vi. i. 51 and also in the 
Satagdsani of Vedanta Desika, who calls upon the faithful followers of Ramanuja to gird 
up their loins and fight the “Pracchanna-Bauddhas”’ to the finish : gegadtefana afar 


|) Bratindra Sen Gupta (J.O.I. Baroda, Sep. 1955) seeks to establish that 
the formulations of the Sarhkara system are distinct from the Buddhistic enunciations, in 
respect of the problems of illusion, ultimate reality and Liberation. It is precisely in these 
vital respects that Madhva and Jayatirtha have shown the fundamental affinity in thought 
between Buddhism and Advaita (See J.s remarks on pp. 23b and 23 Tdt). Until their 
arguments are convincingly refuted, no philosophical value could be attached to mere 
sentimental protests against the equation of Advaita and Buddhism, by ancient or modern 
scholars. 
| 3. Unfortunately, the names of these Buddhistic works (metrical) from which he 
has quoted these verses, have not been mentioned by Madhva. It is difficult to trace these 
_to their sources as most of the old Buddhistic works are now lost to us. But I have it on 
the authority of Prof. Vidhusekhara Bhattacharya, of Shantiniketan, that though the 
passages cited by Madhva in Td. could not be traced in extant-Buddhistic works, the ideas 
have many clear parallels in the extant literature of Buddhism. I have also come across 
many- close correspondences, in the course of my own-studies of old Buddhistic texts, for 
this purpose : 
(a) arom wed srcomfraa | 
fafanetaaricadad Iaey ATT It 
Madhyamaka Karika 24, p. 372 which may be compared with No. 8 of Madhva. 
z wet aaa fret (Madhyamaka Karika) with No. 1. quoted below. 
(b) aa wat aararat 7 TTRAPTATY Madhyantavibhdga-Siitra, i, 14 (text) and 
Sthiramati’s com. thereon : aq watt qraTaraNfasarcdys YRTATAT: | 
(Cc. O. S. 24, p. 38 ab) cf. ver. no. 5 of Madhva. 
4, Not from Muréri Sataka (of Sarhnkara) as stated by Dr Nagaraja Sarma, Reign 


of Realism in I. Phil. 1937, p. 207. 
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“‘qaimefaitierrdarmaratg-aataceq (i, 1) eff a armad | 

Madhva contends! that the attributeless Brahman of Advaita can 
hardly be distinguished from the Sinya of Buddhistic Nihilism.2 Both are 
save beyond thought and word (aarq) and can only be expressed 
through negatives (a1qfa=atig)). The so-called aragiftrac of the Ad- 
vaitin is nothing but the “aafraa” of the Buddhist, writ larger. The 
ideal of Nirvana and the goal of Brahmabhava, were nearly the same. In 
view of so much striking affinity of Prameyas (basic doctrines), Madhva 
asserts that Advaita is indeed Buddhism : 4 @ wea: aware ana 
aratatfad: t The Advaitin’s belief in the Vedas turns out to be a veritable 
deception when it is remembered that they dismiss the entire Karmakanda 
and large slices of the Upanisads which teach dualistic views as “not-truth- 
declaring” (aqearaan).4 Madhva, naturally, protests against such high- 
handed treatment to the Vedas, which is worse than even the Buddhists’ 
open abjuration of them. The Advaitins’ attitude is, moreover, incon- 
sistent : (afe HeHeU Tat aeT: Taararae: ara Feat !). If one part of Scripture 
can speak untruth (aaraq) what guarantee is there for the other parts 
alone ? Madhva winds up with the observation that the refutation of 





1. T here are altogether eight verses quoted by Madhva from Buddhist sources. 
They are as follows : 
aa g fafad stat aiad oreaierae 
aad aa caifaqet renteayz Uy 
fray alsa aed arts sdtae | 
req aid A Aaa A AT uz 
fafane cqaurd Pra 
Tat avant waar tl 3 
wewdafag-araqgaafaca wt 
frararata At aeara atts aa i ¥ 
aaa Aaa at A Araa: | 
faravare FT AAT AT ATMA 1 YX 
ae Tet A TACT AT SGT YT Car AT | 
eateated APSA TATA I | 
FAH AaNoaedediead Ahad: TW: | 
TAG WAT A TS Tea uy 
yeguys Te Ter aac faMTt: | 
aaa TS IAAT Is 
2. Dasgupta, op. cit. i, p. 493-95. 
3. ¢ aa aah Fai ade | 
a Marae FA T TMA: 1 
(Madhyamaka Karikas, xxiv, 492). This is q. by Jayatirtha in his c. on Td. but 
the Buddhist verses quoted by Madhva do not appear to be from Nagarjuna as Dr. R. 
Nagaraja Sarma (p. 209) thinks. The Advaitic view of “‘Sattd-traividhya” has also a 
striking Buddhist parallel. See Abhidharma Samuccaya of Asanga, p. 35. (ed. J. B. B. R.A. S., 


1949), 
4, The phrases “aeqrqapn” and “aqearqaa” are pretty often used by the Samksepa- 


Sariraka, which seems to have been specially referred to (along with the Isfasiddhi ) by 
Madhva. See Samksepasariraka ii, 43; iti, 287, 
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Buddhistic idealism and Nihilism in the Veddnia Sitras is thus tantamount 
to a. refutation of Advaitism itself :) ‘aradt qeeenq’ 1 ‘avara aaeed: | ‘aereateg 
a eactifead’ | gente anageaatarfe face: | ra werarfer: ware seered araarfer: 12 

(iv) There is a constructive side of the 7d., wherein Madhva quotes 
‘passages to show that Theism is the only philosophy accepted by the 
Sastras. Such texts as have been claimed by the Monist to support aavety 
(such as ‘“Tat tvam asi’) according to which, passages of the Sruti are 
believed somehow to refer to an attributeless Absolute are reinterpreted, in 
conformity with Theism. The work concludes with a brief criticism of 
Ekajivajfianavada. The last seven verses do not belong to Madhva. They 
are in the nature of tributes paid to him by the admiring witnesses of his 
debate with Pundarika Puri and incorporated into the body of his dis- 
course (Td.) at the request of his disciples.? 


(17) VISNU-TATTVA-NIRNAYA 


This is the biggest (540 granthas) and the most important of the 
Prakaranas and contains an exhaustive refutation of Advaita, a brilliant 
criticism of Advaitic interpretation of Srutis and an equally impressive 
exposition of their interpretation on new lines and a masterly vindication 
of the concept of “Difference”. It has three chapters (Paricchedas). 
The scope of the work is thus outlined : 

aarranfaad = TATA 

TUT Vat Te falar, th 
faaanrta atte afaarts, agfaata: 
areas ata peas 

(i) Before establishing the central thesis of his thought that Brah- 
man (Narayana) is the highest subject-matter (agra) of the Veda- 
astra, Madhva discusses the place and importance of Sabda among 
Pramanas and argues a strong case for the infallibility and Apauruseyatva 
of the Vedas. He is the only Vedantin (after the Mim4rhsakas) to have | 
given this question serious attention. The Vedas are self-valid (ea: 
wary) and cannot .be ascribed to any known author, human or divine.! 
The eternity of the Vedas rests on the eternity of Sabda.® It is convinc-. 
ingly shown that no system of philosophy can do without some kind of 
Apauruseyavakya, for its ultimate validity. Even the Buddhists and the 


/ 


1. Cf. Bhaskaraon B.S. ii, 2, 29; ag atenaraaiaat arrafea: tsortta anda 
qaareta free afaent: 1 (p. 124). 

2. Some think that Madhva uses the term “qrqtarey’ with a sting. Far from it. 
‘It is merely a description chosen by the Advaitin himself. Madhva was a close student of 
Istasiddhi which uses the term very often (See pp. 93; 157; 158 etc. (G.O.S.) He also 
uses other expressions like “fyq and Zaz’ in the opening verse of Td. with which 
compare fasqar (Isfasiddhi, p. 2) and the use of ay with accusative (pp. 151, 
153, ii, 19, iii, 58 etc.). 

3. See Jayatirtha’s c. on these verses (Td.). 

4. aera 7 ead ua fray | tendered: | 

5. FT AHA Met STATA Aiea: Taal Fara fra cafe fray t 
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Carvakas are forced to admit some kind of Sabdapramana, which is in- 
capable of being ascribed to any author. 

(11) Madhva pleads strongly that ineradicable difference between 
God and man is the purport of the Sastras : This difference is a corollary 
of the supremacy of Brahman : aa: aararrfreacararae areray | fg, fret: adteraca 
Ua agrreas aattarara uw With cogent reasons, he repudiates the Advaitic view 
that all those Scriptural texts which speak of Difference are to be looked 
upon as being merely aqarem (repetitive) in spirit. Our knowledge of 
the existence of God is derived solely from Scripture (8. S.i,1, 3). Such 
being the case, it will never do for Scripture, to cut its own ground from 
under its own feet. The monistic texts are considerably weakened by their 
conflict with the consolidated experience (watfaarqaa) of humanity and 
inference (based on it). Though it is no doubt true, that Agama has, as 
a rule, precedence over other means of proof, it cannot be considered valid 
when it goes against its very prop and support : 3a viz. those texts 
that establish Brahman ex Aypothesi to be Sarvajfia etc., in contradistinction 
from the human soul. It is equally absurd to dismiss the difference 
between the Jiva and Brahman taught in such Srutis as at qt as an 
ignorant doctrine. If Srutis can play false, what guarantee is there that 
the Monistic texts can be relied upon to speak the truth ? Madhva ‘is 
honestly surprised how a person, with such a poor opinion of the Sruti can. 
claim to be a Veda-vadin : #q yaarfeat aqatfacry ? It is thus extremely 
unlikely that the identity between Jiva and Brahman can be the ultimate 
teaching of Scripture. Texts which appear, on a superficial view, to favour 
such an identity are shown, on closer scrutiny, to emphasize the unutter- 
able majesty of Brahman and the complete metaphysical dependence of 
all else on It : aamcatalaty | cancatart «oa “ata ateiany oardig...” gale 
aenqry | 

An implicit and ineradicable dualism is shown to underlie all the 
well-known Upanisadic texts paraded by the Monist. Madhva gives a 
brilliant analysis of the ‘“Tat tvam asi’! and ‘“‘Vacarambhana’” texts; 
among others here, and Jays bare the defects in their Advaitic interpret- 
ation. The points raised by him are new and deserve careful attention. 
Several other passages also are similarly discussed. 

(iv) The reality of the world of difference is clearly taught in many 
Scriptural texts, even as admitted by the Monist. Madhva -repudiates 
the suggestion that this reality is of a lower order : 4 ~“raracaafaey and 
cites passages to show, that difference persists even in Moksa. Individual con- 
sciousness is inalienable and indestructible in release : afaarstt at aaarat 
aqfeotaant (Brh. Up. iv, 5, 14) sa agatoracnafoodt: reqaead | 

(v) The VIN. gives the best classical exposition of the concept 
of Bheda as developed by Madhva. A ‘Pluralistic Universe’ is grounded 
on the reality of difference. ‘The concept of “Bheda’’ has been vigorously 
assailed by hosts of Absolutistic writers from the days of Sarhkara. The 


1. See under Chdndogya-Bhadsya of Madhva and Ch. xxix. 
2. See under Chan. Up. Bhasya. 
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Nyaya-Vaisesika Realism had been the chief target of attack of the early 
Advaitic Dialecticians. The Isfasiddhi of Vimuktatman, has a powerful 
ee critique of Bheda.1 Other writers like Anandabodha,? Sriharsa? and 
URS Citsukha, followed suit. Among the philosophers of the 10th-12th, cen- 
/ tury a heated controversy was raging over the concept. Madhva took 
note of the criticisms poured forth by the Advaitic dialecticians. He had 
to draw and defend the concept of ‘Difference,’ which was so foundational 
of all reality and on which the entire edifice of his Theistic Realism rested. 
The Monists had placed many obstacles in the way of a really valid defini- 
tion of Difference. It was impossible, said they, to give a satisfactory and 
logically commensurate definition of Difference or demonstrate its reality, 
in any metaphysical sense. Any attempt to conceive of it in a logical way, 
. is doomed to failure. The idea of difference is thus riddled with all kinds 
ae of fallacies and contradictions : a@qaeqreat ate: wat feat aega: | 

2: Difference is not cognised by itself; but only in relation to its terms either 
Ps as qualifying them or as being qualified by them. It may be looked upon 
as residing in either or both of them.. But, in any case, unless the terms are 
previously grasped, their difference from each other, which is either attri- 
butive or is bound up with the cognition of the correlate and the counter- 
correlate, cannot be. But then, the cognition of the terms, is dependent 
on that of the difference referred to. There is, thus, mutual interdepen- 
dence in any attempt to define the concept of difference. 

. Madhva refutes these contentions by pointing out that difference is 
not an attribute of both correlates; but of only one af them, signalised by the 
other. This difference is of the nature of the object itself. To know an 
-object is to know its difference from another. Hence, there is no 
interdependence here. 

It may be objected that an object is cognised independently but not 
so its difference from another. If difference were the same as the object, it 
should be capable of being perceived independently of tts relata, which is not 
the case. Madhva answers this by pointing out that there is no such 
absolute necessity. The ‘thing in itself? may be perceived independently; 
‘but its difference from another may yet be cognizable only mediately 
through the relata. There is nothing illogical in this. The Advaitin 
himself, recognizes that the cognition of the Self is immediate, but its iden- 
tity with Brahman, though not essentially different from the Self,‘ is yet 








I. WET Tegal Fa, Ha FT TE, Feary TAPAS He Sata AT HHRATAAT 
a ian: Teas TeaTaTATaTT tt (Pp. 23, G. O. 5. 
“ 2. daeq fearon aerate, a feads aegend) * * ct weada aan fara 
zarq 1 (Nydyamakaranda, p. 45-46 ). 
3. afe a aed Wi: Td, Tat alafer ge, bel ial and | tafaaty 
Tea, Teh: Fadia qT adeaarfear Rawiaawa saq | 
ang i, pp. 210, 212). 
Te 4. Ch qvaraq—aglad ada’ aft seria verre agla ag 
ler (Khandana, i, p. bees 
vgs Cf also: gg ageiewe wfayga wa: Tey wae Caled A 
eee: TqTNACT t (Istasiddhi, i, p. 28). 
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only mediately realizable through the terms Jiva and Brahman. What 
applies to identity would hold good in the case of Difference, which is as 
much a relation as its opposite ! 

The Advaitin advances a further argument, objecting to Difference 
as ‘““Dharmi-svartpa’’, that if the ‘thing’ and its difference are one and the 
same, they must always be cognized together. The admission of Visesa, 
however, helps Madhva to account for the perception of an object without 
involving a specific perception of its difference from another. Difference is 
only “afaanfrx” from its aif. Even here, the monist can have no cause 
for complaint, as he admits that though the Self is established in all cogni- 
tions, its identity with Brahman (which is the same as the Self) is not : 74 
afamhrterern Tae | Ca caqereaS TUTATY | EaeafasTaty aafafarst 
wiiawead aga: faag (VIN). This is indeed a penetrating argument that 
confutes the monist with one of his own admissions. 

From one point of view, it may be asserted, says Madhva, that when 
an object is cognized, its difference also from other things, is cognized in a 
general way and for the most part. Otherwise, one may even mistake his own 
self for any one of the numerous objects around him., None ever falls into 
such an error. It follows, therefore, that difference is cognized simul- 
taneously with the perception of the object. It may be objected that if this were 
so, all doubts and misapprehensions would be impossible. Since doubts 
and imperfect cognitions do arise, at times, it could not be that difference 
is part and parcel of the ‘thing in itself’ (aff). Madhva answers 
this by saying that Difference is only one in a given thing. But it has innu- 
merable shades (faaias) such as that of being the counter correlate of 
X, Y, or Z. Where, in a particular case, this particular shade of difference is 
missed with reference to a particular (counter )-correlate, on account of such 
factors as resemblance, doubts arise. The particular doubt, however, does. 
not mean that Difference in general has not been grasped at all. 

It has been contended that if Difference were of the nature of the 
object, it would, in effect, abolish its own self or the object; or it may mean 
that difference is synonymous with the object.1. Madhva points out that 
such antinomies are avoided on his view which recognizes only a “‘Savise- 
sabheda’’, (colorful identity) between the object and “‘difference”’ conceiv- 
ed as “Dharmisvaripa’’. The idenisty (abheda) prevents the possibility 
of such mutual interdependence in perception as has been threatened; and 
the “‘Vifesa’” guarantees the existence and reality of both the object and the differ- 
ence. ViSesa is just the representative of Difference, not difference by itself: 
danfafafad g cat Ha:1 There are reasons why such Visesas should be recog- 
nized in all objects commonly regarded as undifferenced. Even the Ad- 
vaitin cannot altogether evade or do without them. For, in such texts 

s “Neti neti’, Brahman is said: to be different from all else. This dis- 
tinction can neither be different from the Brahman; nor parily different and 
partly identical with It, as the. judgment arising from the sentence, is 


1. Waa, F, UHAa, TAA A; ARAHTS TEITATATATY | (Isfasiddhi, p. 23). 
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admitted to be in the form of an undifferentiated cognition (wavs). If, 
therefore, in these circumstances, an absolute and colorless identity were 
assumed, it would be futile to have a number of terms in the negation as 
in Afa, aff; ad amar ser. Just as identity is recognized between Brahman 
and its attributes : waar aeaty, arrdisfaatst a ati 1 | (Usfastddht, p. 27) 
whether negative or positive to avoid conflict with the gq atatfer text; 
even so, Visesa must be recognized to prevent overlapping among the 
things negated and the faults of redundance and synonymy (qafae). 

It can make no difference to the question of overlapping, whether 
Brahman is regarded as areq (expressible by words) or as merely meq 
(suggestible). For, in gny case of elimination, there will be no point inresorting 
to more than one elimination, if the object thus marked off from its oppo- 
site (attributes) does not gain or assume a new aspect or additional significance 
every time a fresh elimination 1s brought about : 


aga fafadte gy, fr eraciagera: ? 
This argument of Madhva is hard to rebut. 

Lastly, when difference is presented to cognition, it cannot be denied 
altogether on the ground of interdependence : ferae afafrardtar. Inter- 
dependence, even admitting there is one, cannot annul the reality of 
things so interdepending! : axtrarraey sarcastaaraacatd (Jayatirtha, c. VIN). 
One must try to explain the process of perception of Difference. But failure 
or inability to do so cannot mean that the thing itself is unreal! There is, 
of course, no cause for anxiety or interdependence, if difference is recog- 
‘nized as afaeaeq but yet afazistias from it. 

Madhva has thus really gone a long way in clarifying the concept 
of difference and demonstrating its reality. He enunciates the docrtine 
that Difference is ‘““‘Dharmi-svaripa’’,? part of the ‘thing in itself’. It is 
perceived simultaneously with the perception of an object, a relation or 
aconcept. In one and the same act of perception, the object and its indi- 
viduality (which is the same as its difference from all else) are both per- 
ceived in a flash as it were. If it were not so, the question will have to be 
answered why and where that individuality had been lurking and how it 
comes to be apprehended later on. Madhva says that because of this 
flash-like simultaneity of apprehension, there is hardly any time, at the 


1. The ideas of “father” and “son” are for example intertwined. You cannot know 
X as “father” unless you know his son Y. But you cannot know Y as son unless you know 
his father. But no one asserts from this fact that both father and sonare unreal unaccount- 
able beings! Cf. in this connection, the humorous instance of the twin babies named 
Ram and Lakshman, described espe by their mother, in C. V. Joshi’s Marathi 
novel ‘Amca pan Gav’ (Poona, 52). 

2. This, coupled with the doctrine of ‘‘Visesas’’ with which the perception of 
difference is linked in Madhva’s epistemology, would be seen to effectively dispose of the 
_ difficulties and antinomies raised by Vimuktatman and others in their critique of differ- 

ence. The Advaitin is purposely perverse in his attitude to Bheda : See Rama Tirtha, 


c. on Samksepasariraka p. 59 : WAT TACT A, Tate at areas ards frag 


aeaeaenitateaat Aa: srarforay aredtfear i 
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moment, to frame linguistic expression for the adequate expression ofexperi- 
ence of individuality. When we know a thing, we know it as distinct from 
everything else, in a general way. Closer thought and ratiocination reveal fur- 
ther items of difference, light and shade. Otherwise, one may expect to 
mistake the perceiving self to be something other than what it is : af 4 
TACT HT:, TTT TAT TS, TATRA AAA THAT oT MAA aaa FT seed, meni ge eats 
ama: ay | ate Shera are SUT 1 AeagT Te: qaat Fees, aleatraes Tew aa Huts 
(VIN). This is a direct rejoinder to Sriharsa’s : aff wet a * * 
(Khandana, 1, p. 210). 

(vi) Sarhkara has nowhere given evidence in support of his doctrine 
of ‘“‘Adhyasa’’, beyond a mere assertion that erroneous transference of the 
qualities of the Atman to anatman and vice versa (gataxreata) is natural 
in life; and is beginningless and endless : atsqmarfacran fafa seeraere: | 
But what one asks for proofs, only excuses are given. Illusions and- dream- 
phenomena have been cited by monistic writers ad ‘nauseam. This is most 
unsatisfactory. Even these illustrations betray certain unmistakable 
realistic foundations. They are only exceptions to the rule. It is no use 
saying that because our senses have deceived us once or twice, they must 
altogether be put down as untrustworthy. In that case, even Scripture 
would be in no better position; for some of its statements are, according to the 
Advaitin, obviously untrustworthy in the last resort. 

(vii) No scheme of illusions can be demonstrated wethout the aid 
of at least two distinct reals : aifaaieaad & area: aa Taare | (VIN). As a 
matter of fact, illusions are as impossible without the reality of the proto-type 
of the ara (elsewhere) as without that of an Adhisthana. The Advaitin 
is thus guilty of an agereity, when he grants the necessity of the latter alone 
and denies the former : adterea sdifreqasad a aegaat (Bhamati, 1917 Bby. 
p- 17). On all occasions of normally constituted perceptions, the subject 
and the object are grasped distinctly. Madhva denies that there is any 
proof for the assumption that Adhyasa is double-edged (gatax). The 
Atman has never been mistaken for the not-self, in the wildest of our Adh- 
yasas : Tarra: waht ase: | afe afraq ad a wana art aaa (VIN. p. 27). 
The bottom is thus knocked out of Sarnkara’s sweeping remark : 
Udqafaeg: 9 semerqaacaeara: «0 aeareaferaniearcaarraraaaterreger 4 which is 
itself inconsistent with his own plea : aafarcnfeard seifa a arereatie | 

Madhva concludes the I Pariccheda with a criticism of the Ekajiva 
and Bahujivajfianavadas, the concept of faearaq; varia, alnfireteare and 
aiqenrguecay | 

(vii) The last two Paricchedas deal with Madhva’s conception of 
Godhead. The second Pariccheda emphasizes the lordship of Visnu over 
the Ksara (souls) and Aksara—(Prakrti) Purusas. Passages from the 
Rg Veda, the F. A., Bhallaveya Sruti and other Khilas are cited. 

In the last Pariccheda, God is taught to be absolutely free from all 
taint and imperfections (cf. aggamen fawa fawe:) He is full of an 
infinite number of infinite attributes. weardact: aaa: AaeT at Aaa: | 
The limitations to divinity seen in the Avatars are explained on the basis 
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of certain widely accepted theological and Puranic fictions and 
conventions of theodicy.1 

(ix) The question of the exact relation between the personality of 
God and His moral and metaphysical attributes has always resisted the 
ingenuity of Theists all the world over. It is an intriguing problem of 
philosophy also.2 No close student of Madhva can fail to see in him one of the 
world’s foremost thinkers who has successfully tackled the problem of the Divine 
Personality, its nature and constitution. God, in Theism, is ex hypothesi un- 
limited by time and space and attributes. He is One; but many are His 
attributes. This raises the question of how far God is homogeneous in 
constitution. Is God different from His attributes ? If not, what is the 
basis of the mutual distinction among His various attributes ? If there is 
no such distinction, how is the multiplicity of the attributes to be establish- 
ed ? By what law of harmony are these attributes, equally poised and 
manifested at different times ? How does God manage to retain His unity 
amidst a sea of attributes ? These are some of the many questions which 
confront all Theists and all kinds of Theistic approaches, be they rational, 
religious, or metaphysical. Madhva has answered them in his own way, 
with the help of his peculiar theory of Visesas, which he has developed in 
the last section of the V7.V., and elsewhere and his solution is perhaps the 
-best that could be thought of. | 
_ Vigesa is a distinct thought-category or ontological principle that 
is entirely self-sufficient and wholly self-determined and self-determining. 
It. comes in handy in many a metaphysical exigency. It is Visesa that 
‘bridges the gulf between substance and attributes, Kriya and Kriyavat 
etc. It connects God with His infinite attributes and the attributes mu- 
tually. But it is not different from the nature of God Himself or distinct 
from his personality. It is aaxfafafa (a representative of Difference) not 
#q itself; in short, an intrinsic nuance. It acts as an altogether internal 
relation capable of working both ways. It is capable of connecting sub- 
stance and attributes without being external to either. Madhva refuses 
to recognize any distinction between God and His attributes, activity 
and will. Absolute identity reigns between God and His innumerable 
attributes as well as among the attributes themselves. There is not even 
a semblance of differentiation, no element of heterogeneity in the Deity. 
He threatens those who set up such barriers between God and His attri- 
butes, with the horrors of hell-fire : 4 arnfeat feat i ae: a arena 7 xe 
ara qwafs (Katha Up.) wa anata gaa qerearara faarafa The doctrine is known 
as “‘Savisesabheda” or “‘Acintyabheda”’; and language secular, scriptural 
and scientific has many instances of it : 





1. Vide Bhdgavata xi, 3, 39; v, 19, 3-6; ix, 10, 11. 

2. (Cf. The views of Maimonids and St Thomas Aquinas (1226-74) on the 
same problem, in the History of Philosophy Eastern and Western, Vol. ii, pp. 153-54. (Govt. 
of India, Ministry of Education) George Allen Unwin, 1953. V4adiraja, in his 
Srutitattvaprakasika, (Udipi, 1954) poses the problem in his attractive way. 
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Tel: fart: | GeNeT Sa ATTN | Ae ATTA WA | ATT AAI fagra and 

so on. Madhva defines Visesa as : 

Weel TAMA CAATAy: | 

faaeay ara afea: atsfer acgeaviga: 1 (AV) 

He shows that it would be impossible to do justice to such texts as 
aaad* * .. .. without the help of the said Visesas. For fear of 
synonymy (qafaat), even the Advaitin, says Madhva, will have to recog- 
nize Visesas.1_ Visesa, in short, is to be a qaarafaara. He has cited passages 
from the Brahmatarka and the Paramopanisad (Paficaratrika), elucidating 
‘“Visesas’. Apart from the authorities quoted, the concept itself ranks 
as one of the most important contributions of Madhva to Indian philosophic 
thought.? 


(18) KARMA NIRNAYA 


(i) Next in extent to the V7N., comes the KN running to 276 
granthas. ‘Tradition has it that this work was composed by Madhva, in 
reply to a challenge from certain contemporary Pandits to exhibit his pro- 
ficiency in the ritualistic portions of the Vedas and their exegesis. The 
object of the work 1s to work out and illustrate the attunement of the 
Karma-Kanda too, with Brahman which the avowal of Brahman as the 
highest and most intimate subject-matter of the Vedas necessitates. The 
work deals, thus, with the higher interpretation of certain abstruse and 
complicated sacrificial hymns such as the Mahanamni (A. A. iv) verses, 
to be recited in connection with the Prstha Stotra at the Naiskevalya 
Sastra, consisting of Khandas 1-4 of the iv Paficika of the xvi Adhyaya of 
the Aziareya Brahmana and various groups of Rks to be used in the Sodasi 
gastra : R. V. i, 16, 1-331, 82, 1-3; 4; vin, 12, 25-27; i, 44, 1-3; vii, 34, 4; 
vili, 6, 21; vii, 29, 2; x, 96, 1-3; u, 22, 1-3; x, 133, 1-3; viii, 58, 1-3; viii, 
58, 8-10. Dasgupta is not therefore quite corréct in caine this wiih 
as “‘a discussion on the proper reading and order of A. B. iv, 1-4; A. J. 
iv, 1 and the Vedic hymns cited therein” (op. cit. iv. 54-55.). 

Madhva shows himself fully conversant with the genius of the Vedic 
language and its idiom. His interpretations have a ring of confidence and 
originality. 


1. Cf. gqqvuearfedstrentaaistresdiscrat | 
arqd fiat g fe araeager: ? 
afacienaiataera = atfraie fe 
aemrarat fawstst (AV. p. 37 b). 
Cf. also. ararat fawarqwaratea afar eat: arash dararg gafraraararea 
(Paticapadika ). 
waaretfa wreatt, arreatshratsty a sf 1 (stesiddhi, p. 27). 
2. For further light on the theory of Visesas, see under ‘‘VyAsatirtha’’. 
3. See M. Vij. xvi, 42-45. The KN was evidently the last of Madhva’s works and 


was probably composed while he was camping at Uccabhiti or Ujre in S. Kanara four 
miles from modern Dharmasthala. 
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_ (ii) Taking his stand on the mystic doctrine enunciated in A. J. 
aT aT Wat: wat AA: Aa Aa: as TeT Tha aTTSfa: ITAA Ea fara (ii, 2) we Wa agar 
7 * * (ii, 2, 3) etc. Madhva insists upon interpreting 
the whole of the Scripture (not excluding the so-called Karma-Kanda)! 
directly, as a glorification of the Supreme Being. The Mahanamnis are 
but an instance in point, of the possibility of such an interpretation : 
ama ‘faat aaaq’ scare: 1 Once the general principles of such a higher inter- 
pretation are laid down, it would not be difficult to tackle particular hymns 
or groups of hymns. Let us take Rg Veda viii, 58, 8 for example : 
(aad staat fratarisdat) wat aafe sraat araearnte i ‘starmeaqarernd aeraw:’ efa 
Wags | fata: raat aera | gaat aera aera 2 ‘aafedd aaa’ af a 
same Mitarrad Fat CaPsTArqarenrtd | gar a fas faget faaeq: (RV. 1. 156. 1) fa 
TT: LAY AeA | LAE ATA VU NeTEiAaed fadtaa arg fg: gaeaay 1 ora: 
‘Tet yeas saa Terra a gah: (Bhdg. iv, 3. 22), greaafa araata: 1 
As a preliminary to such a higher interpretation, Madhva vigorously 
attacks the theory of Nirguna Brahman in the opening section of the K.N. 
Passages ascribing various attributes to Brahman are cited in profusion. 
There is good reason to suppose that an Intelligent Creator like Brahman 
must indeed be Saguna: adamant wa get gerry (Bhag. iii, 39, 12). The 
denial of attributes to Brahman in certain passages of Scripture must be 
interpreted in terms of the purely Prakrtic attributes : a4 q@u@r2q: * * * | 
aaTfaprraraaaeay | aera ‘TH Fa: Tay Je’ gendiarafa qa aifadfrs: (KN). 
} The conception of °‘Nirvisesa’”’ is then dialectically refuted. The 
predication of ‘“‘Nirvisesatva”’ involves a contradiction : fafawacda fafre aq 7 
qepA, ralafrce, + farshrapery i fava vata tafe aa fase aca faa gta area: 0 
It cannot also be a negative elimination : anadfaig: amnaqd watt 
farearrreata Afafrser areardati a Aa aMarlst Tarat avery; afsarfaacare | 
Madhva emphasizes that Karma can never be regarded as the ter- 
minus of Scripture, as is contended by the Purvamimamsakas. The Veda, 
by its very nature, stands for the achievement of happiness eternal, by 
man; and such eternal happiness is obviously and admittedly beyond 
the power of Karma. In this connection, Madhva repudiates tooth and 
nail, the Prabhakara doctrine of af aefa. The KN. shows Karma 
its proper place remarking : 


er aaaied 5 a a 

a arraga fefrgearisfaret i Tat 
a ( (Gita, ii, 49). 
AUTHATTINT FT 


Tow oxrt etmtetentueT mae 1 ei SAAR 
aeaassaq wearraratia sararattr arrdrarita w (AN). 


Rituals have to be performed in a Spirit of devotion, discrimination 


and detachment : wracafamaragar at ade | 


‘ 


The work is concluded with an iidieation of texts to this effect. 


l. Cf. agra adeeaa aq: (Gita) 
‘sat weratrrateaastaqasty  (Bhag.) 
Try * * * (RV. viii, 69, a 
2. Cf. Manu Smrti, iu, 151. 
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CHAPTER XV 
UPANISAD-BHASYAS AND RG BHASYA 


THE UPANISADS had all been interpreted by Sarmkara and his SUCCESSOFS, 
in a monistic sense. Their writings had left the impression in the minds 
of people at large, that whatever might be the teaching of the Epics and the 
Sitras; the Upanisads were unquestionably in: favor of an absolute monism 
which had come to be regarded as the one and only “‘Aupanisadam DarSa- 
nam’. In the interests of the success of the Theistic reaction led by him, 
Madhva had then to disillusion the people in this respect by producing fresh 
commentaries upon all those Upanisads that had been commented upon by 
his predecessors. He had to show that Theism was after all the basic 
philosophy of the Upanisads, despite their occasional indulgence in the 
language and imagery of Monism, in moments of great mystic fervor. He 
had to vindicate the claims of a Personal God,! the reality of the cosmos 
and its values and the fundamental difference between the human and 
the Divine souls, in the philosophy of the Upanisads. 

He had already set forth the logical and metaphysical bases of his 
thought and expounded them in his Dafa-Prakaranas. He had refuted the 
premises and conclusions of the Advaita system in the AV and in the 
Prakaranas. The only other task that remained to be accomplished was 
to settle the kind of systematic interpretation that should be given to the 
Upanisads, in conformity with the requirements of genuine Theism. This 
was what his commentaries on the major Upanisads undertook to do. They 
(1) draw attention to the full measure of support that the Upanisads have 
to give to Theistic Realism and the impossibility of interpreting such texts 
in any but their literal and express sense. (2) They also show the ways 
in which certain other texts, more or less ambiguously or mystically worded 
and which, on very superficial grounds had been appropriated by Monists, 
should be reinterpreted consistent with the underlying Theism of the 
Upanisads. (3) They also suggest a variety of standpoints both mystic and 
philosophical from which the monistically-worded texts could be ade- 
quately reconciled with the bulk of texts that propound a radical Realism. 
(4) In explaining the possibilities of such a reinterpretation of texts, 
Madhva makes considerable use of linguistic analysis, grammatical and 
etymological sanctions and of a large body of interpretive and expatiatory 
literature.2 (5) Logical argumentation, too, is not wanting. 

Some of Madhva’s interpretations are quite happy and unexception- 
able and are supported by continuous literary tradition. Some others 


1. ‘There is, however, nothing physical about Madhva’s conception of God as a 
Person. See pp. 4; 125-26; 153-54 and 155. 
2. See Chap. PV. 
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are logically well-argued and command respect even when they do not 
compel agreement. Some others are based on linguistic analysis, gram- 
matical considerations and etymological sanctions. In_ pursuing such 
methods of textual interpretation, Madhva is merely following the foot- 
steps of his brother commentators in the field. An Indian commentator 
or. system-builder, so long as he is obliged to philosophize within the four 
corners of given texts, is not at liberty to reject any text however badly, 
inadequately or even inconveniently worded. Short of rejecting texts, 
he is given full freedom to cut, quarter or expand the text; read between! 
or into the lines or read them inside out? and so on, in accordance with the 
famous dictum : areqadt farasfartaifg aeereaetr”y. The only plausible 
justification for such departures from the express sense of passages is the 
firm conviction of the commentators in question, in the correctness of 
their fundamental philosophical position. But as this conviction cannot 
be sustained merely as a matter of personal faith, but must be capable of 
being justified before the bar of reason and able to impress others, the truth 
of that philosophical view had, naturally, to be demonstrated in the light 
of experience, reason and other grounds. Where these reasons were 
specious or opposed to universal experience, consistency of thought and 
the permanent values of life, the starting point itself will have to be rejected 
as a species of false philosophy and distorted metaphysics. But where, 
as in the case of Madhva, the premises of a realistic philosophy are well 
supported by reason and ratified by the Saksi the basic thought comes to 
be established on such firm foundations that all other approaches, whether 
really or apparently different from it, wherever adumbrated in the original 
texts must, if they cannot be reasonably accommodated, be explained in 
the only way open to commentators viz., by reinterpreting them mysti- 
cally or figuratively or else esoterically; but not from a duality of standpoints 
of truth and falsehood : qT marmtacrt t akafasiterecararafararaand 
(Mimamsdé siitra 1, 4, 23). 

The question of the acceptability of the details of the particular lines 
of interpretation of monistic-looking texts worked out by Madhva, is 
thus of comparatively less philosophical importance than their logico-philos- 
ophical merits. If these can be convincingly established and if the philos- 
ophical bases of monism can be shown to be untenable on equally con- 
vincing grounds, a slight verbal change here and there or even a departure 
from the literal sense in the interpretation of a particular passage cannot 
be said to constitute a serious metaphysical drawback to the acceptability 
of that philosophy or philosophical line of interpretation, as a whole. In 
assessing, therefore, the value and admissibility of the reorientation of 
Upanisadic Monism given by Madhva, these considerations should be 
carefully borne in mind, before pronouncing a verdict on his philosophical 
approach and acl and achievement. 


1. Cf. f. Faetsfenfores (Vadiraja ) areata * * * (Sarnkara [sa Up. Bhasya 14). 


2. Cf. the interpretation of : qgq@ ag TANT waaay aay | in the Advaitasiddhi 
of Madhusidana Sarasvati. 
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The merit of his new line of interpretation lies in the foundations 
of his realistic metaphysic which go to the very depths of the intuitional 
experiences of the Saksi and the consequent logico-philosophical necessity 
for a proper reconciliation of Upanisadic monism with the findings of 
such Upajivya-pramana. It also lies in the abiding value of his all-com- 
prehensive metaphysical ideology of ‘“‘Svatantra’’ which. constitutes the 
apex of his thought. He attaches the least value to literalism or mere 
speculative flights of philosophical imagination and its glamour. 


(19) ISAVASYA UPANISAD BHASYA 


This is a short Upanisad of 18 mantras. Madhva interprets it as a 
valuable document of Theism. The very first verse here touches the twin 
principles of Theism— the immanence and the transcendence of the 
Deity. The reality of creation is affirmed squarely in : arnaeadisaty =reart 
wade: aay: (verse 8), which the Advaitin struggles hard to escape.! 
The doctrine of disinterested performance of one’s Svadharma (the pre- 
cursor of the Gita doctrine) is inculcated in ver. 2. The need for divine 
grace in realising the highest truth is foreshadowed in ver. 15. 

Madhva’s commentary is original in many respects. He is direct 
and pragmatic in explaining : freq and aq wade Saerarederttaeaa | 
aa faq add ada yet: 1 His explanation of a qq ....as referring to the 
human soul placing itself under the protection of the Supreme and thereby 
casting off all misery is a clear improvement on that of his predecessors?: 

wad wane fase carer fasta: | 

HT Ais: HSTAaT ats: A fase THEA: | 

at faoy: afraatar * * wreadiea: aareasal] aeerg | 
Madhva teaches ‘‘as one having authority”. There is a strong missionary 
fervor behind his bold and interesting explanation of ai aa: ofanfa @ 
(12) : ‘‘Those who are content to revel in ignorance go to perdition. 
Into greater hell do they sink, that rest content in their own knowledge, 
without taking the trouble to denounce false teaching and propagate the true.’ 
This is a remarkable interpretation. No Christian missionary could have 
been more solicitous of the need to propagate what he conceives to be the 
truth. The ‘aggressive’ attitude that is supposed to characterize Madhva 
writers, is probably traceable to the teaching contained in this inter- 
pretation of /fa 9. 

Even more historic is Madhva’s explanation of the famous passage : 
asa «ges: )«aisenfer (ver. 17). As the late Srigf Chandra Vasu 


pointed out, long ago, this line “‘contains the great ineffable name of God 


1. See Advaitasiddhi. 

2. See A Critical Study of the [fa Up., F. O. Schrader, 1.A., Ixti, 1933 pp. 206-7, 
where the Professor construes more or less in the same way as Madhva, dismissing Sarm- 
kara’s rendering as “‘forced’’. | 


3, aarsfirafra ered ata aarafreaar: 
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‘IT am that I AM”? - “SC AHAM ASMI’’. In the Zoroastrian faith also 





' : this is one of most secret names of the Lord, as shown by the following 
= extract from the Hormuzd Yasht : | 
ye “Thus spake Zarathustra—‘Tell them O Pure Ahuramazda, the ° 
< a. name which is thy greatest, best, fairest and which is most efficacious for 
a prayer.’ Thus answered Ahuramazda—My first name is Ahmi : I 
2 AM * * * * * My twentieth name is—‘‘Ahmi yad Ahmi Mazdo : 
i : I am That I AM” (Avesta, xvu, 4-6). 
fe This was also the most secret name of God among the Jews, as one 
so learns from the Old Testament : 
o ‘‘And Moses said unto God, ’’ Behold, when I come unto the children 
§. of Israel and shall say unto them “Ihe God of your fathers hath sent me 
Se ' unto you; and they shall say to me ‘What is His name’ ? What shall I 
oN say unto them ? And God said unto Moses, “I am that I AM and He 
ee said : Thou shalt say unto the children of Israel—‘I AM’ has sent me unto 
“Be you” (Exodus, iii, 13-14).1 
ae Madhva, too, has explained “Aham” and “Asmi” in this Upanisad 
ae as the two secret (esoteric) names of God? and construes : That Supreme 


Being (asau) which indwells in Asu (the Chief Prana) is the I AM. 
(200) KENA OR TALAVAKARA UPANISAD BHASYA 


fee This Upanisad seeks to demonstrate the supremacy of the Brahman 
over all presiding deities of phenomenal forces of Nature as well as of the 
microcosm, by means of an interesting parable of the gods and the 
““Vaksa’’. The sovereignty of God has thus two aspects “‘adhidaiva’’ 
(celestial) and “‘adhyatma”’ (psychical). The so-called ‘Spiritual Agno- 
‘sticism’ of the Kena (Ranade, op. cit. p. 177) in 11-12, is nothing more 
than a plea for the spirit of prayerful devotion to God that is to spring 
from inner humility of self. While it remains true that none of us can 
know God in all His fullness and glory,? the Upanisad does not seem to 
negative the possibility of our knowing Him at all, each one to the best of 


ge his or her capacity. Madhva Saye well : 
Matt T wae Tea! 
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& 1. The extracts from the Avesta and the Old Testament are quoted from Srig Chandra 
ae Vasu’s Introd. to his tr. of the [fa Up. S. B. H. Series, Allahabad, Vol. 1. (3rd. edn). 
ae 2. Cf. “a” eft wer aarramafate 1 (A. A. ii, 3, 8) eeiafracefirfr 1 (Brh. v, 5, 4) 
Af wafraa- TECTY (Bhémati) and Madhva’s interpretation of aqararaaaag aTeneat ta 
ae (Brh. Up. i, 4, 10) and @ at az sated faorafa (iv, 5, 14). 


AeA AE ATAT, AeRTATHAS : | 
3. Ch at fe at Safad waat at + earafgatsre: | 
> aera afer aca Fe FT TAIT I 
(q. in Mbh. T. N. ii, 74). 


4, Cf. “It doth not at all follow that because God is incomprehensible to our finite 
and narrow understanding, He is utterly inconceivable by it; so that we can’t form any 
idea of Him at all. . For, it is certain that we have not such an adequate and comprehensive 
knowledge of the essence of any substantial thing so that we can perfectly master and conquer 

[ contd. 
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It is very remarkable indeed that Madhva’s comment on #4 

(i, 4, 8) : 44 Staeret aa gar “This Jiva, who is near to the body, is 
not that Supreme Self’’, should be endorsed by Hertel who, like Madhva, 
contends that “‘the Kena wants to fight against the doctrine of the identity 
of the world-soul and the individual soul’? (Die Weisheit der Upanisaden, 
Munchen, 1921, pp. 23-32 ff).1_ For a different interpretation of this text 
by M. in his B. S. B. (iii, 3, 37) see my BSPC Vol. III. p. 184. 


(21) KATHA UPANISAD BHASYA 


Is the sovereignty of God-over’His creatures limited to thts side of 
release; or does it continue even on the other side of it? This, according 
to Madhva, is the theme of this Upanisad and the subject-matter of the 
third boon of Naciketas. The passage : 4 a4 5a fafafeen aqet (i, 1,20), has 
been accordingly interpreted by him : 8% qt aqet frarmeaa. ara 
arfrat aafer areteaa: 1 oer frareeer ered aaraq ad freq | Sarmkara has inter- 
preted the text (1, 1, 20) in terms of the survival of the soul after death. 
This has been criticized by Ramanuja in his Sribhdsya. It seems 
advisable to refer the text, on the whole, to the condition of the ‘great 
beyond’ (Samparaye mahati) i.e. release.? 

In emphasizing this aspect of God’s government of the released 
state,2, Madhva as a true mystic-philosopher, attributes the activities of the 
‘individual in the waking and dream planes also to the activity of God. 
Considered in bold relief, this idea runs through every line and chapter 
of this Upanisad—that the human soul is dependent at all stages and states 
of its existence on the guidance and control of a Higher Power.4 


it. Truth is bigger than our minds and we are not the same with it but have a lower parti- 
cipation only of the intellectual nature and are rather apprehenders rather than compre- 
henders thereof. This is indeed one badge of our creaturely state. * * * * Yet, 
many rational souls frame certain ideas and conceptions of whatever is in the orb of being, 
proportionate to their own nature and sufficient for their purpose. Though we can’t fully 
comprehend the Deity, nor exhaust the infiniteness of its perfections, yet may we have an 
idea of a Being absolutely perfect, such a one as is agreeable and proportionate to our measure 
and scantling nostro modulo conformts as we may approach near to a mountain and touch it with 
our hands, though we cannot encompass it within our arms.’”” Ralph Cudworth, ‘True 
Intellectual System of the Universe’ quoted in Chamber’s Encyclopaedia of English Literature, Vol. 
1, 1894, p. 373. The sentiments expressed by this 17th century “Platonist have been fully 
anticipated and shared by Madhva who, surprisingly enough, has given us the very same 
analogy of a mountain : | 
qmidisit aq qearfa Fa wt faafrra: (B.S. B. i, 1, 5). 
1. Quoted by Ranade, of. cit. i, p. 474 (Notes). 
2. ‘“Samparaya” is evidently the final release, Cf. qqapfa Wet APT it 
a (Ghrta Stkta). 

For a detailed discussion of the issue, see my paper ‘‘Sarhkara’s Rendering of Yeyam Prete 
—A Critique”, AUF. i, 2. (1933). 

3. Farad eas: 

4. Madhva’s interpretation of the four forms : Visva, Taijasa etc. receives full 
support from : 


a faeacasa: mTAEgaa ala afata: | 
pe Ra ATA TATE 1 (Bhag. xii, 11, 22) 
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“Rtam pibantau....”’ (i, 3, 17) is a strong plea for the sub- 
ordination of the individual to such a Power. In the series of assertions “Etat 
vai tat..” in the first Valli of the ii Adhyaya, this dependence is fully 
brought out. The waking and dream states are there directly ascribed 
to the Supreme : 


Madhva’s interpretation of these in terms of a Supreme Power that enables 
us to see our dreams is clearly supported by Brh Up. iv, 3, 11 where these 
experiences and dreamless sleep are alike attributed to the superior activity 
of the Chief Purusa (Hamsa) who “‘covers the soul while asleep and en- 
lightens the sleeping self, Himself remaining awake all along : 

eee UT aPeersst: Taare 

WRT FAs card fexoaa: Fea ws ga: (Brh. Up. iv, 3, 1). 

Interpreters of Katha have been puzzled by the description in i, 3, 1, 
of both the individual and the Supreme as “‘tasting the fruits of action” 
(rtam pibantau). Sarnkara has recourse to the 3faema or the analogy of 
the umbrella-bearers, to save Igvara. But this is entirely pointless as, in 
reality, there is no room for the ‘“‘nyaya”’ at all; since even the individual, 
on his view, is not really a bhokta. Madhva takes the text to refer to the 
two forms of the Divine Being. See my BSPC. Vol. I. pp. 152-61. He 
has the support of the Gitd which ascribes real bhoktriva in the esoteric sense, 
to God (ix, 24).} 

The gods no less than the forces of Nature, obey the behests of God : 
a: Ja Tal Way. ..... (ii, 1, 6) and aaratefe gaf...... (ii, 1, 9). This 
difference between God and Soul is also brought out in the earlier sections 
pointing. the way of realization - i, 2, 7-9; 23-24. We have almost a 
cléar formulation of the doctrine of Grace,? in Katha i, 2,.22. God must 
choose the devotee before the latter can hope to attain Him. This 
confirms what Madhva says.in AV : 

* * # * # * sont aft fT 

ameaaranste arafer: sernta fe wzafaq u 


(22) MUNDAKA UPANISAD-BHASYA 


(i) This contains 120 granthas. Like others, it is also made up, 
‘Mostly, of quotations from authoritative sources. Madhva’s comments 
are few. He prefers to interpret in the words of older authorities, drawn 
upon by him. 


1. Ranade thinks “the author of the Upanisad had not before his mind’s eye, a 
definite conception of the difference between the individual and the Supreme, especially 
as he describes them both as being obliged to taste the fruits of action, and that is why 
Mund. iii, 1, 17; corrects the thought and makes only one of them taste the fruits of action” 
(p. 265). But in view of Gita ix, 24, this explanation is hardly acceptable. 

2. ‘It seems that in a rudimentary way at least, the Katha knew the uselessness of 
human endeavour unaided by Divine grace’? (Ranade, op. cit. ii, p. 269). 
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(ii) - His first contribution to the interpretation of this Upanisad 
is his repudiation of the “invidious distinction’? between the Para (higher) 
and Apara (lower) Vidyas in the sense in which these terms are under- 
stood by Samkara. The difference between the four Vedas and that 
by which the Imperishable is known, 1s one of outlook, not of status or parts, 
according to Madhva. It is a question of intellectual approach rather 
than one of material classification. As a staunch believer in the supreme 
authority of the entire Sastra as a whole to reveal the Supreme, Madhva 
feels he cannot be a party to any unmerited censure on the Pre-Upanisadic 
literature which its condemnation as Apara (lower) Vidya would lead to. 
He gives a new orientation to the conception of Para and Apara Vidya 
by which the four Vedas and their connected literature would be designat- 
ed as Para and Apara, according as they are eorrelated or not correlated 
to the Supreme Being. He bases this interpretation on a text from the 
Parama Samhita! of the Paficaratra | . 

mea are fren aear fronts area: | 

a ut gen faa wer fasrteg raat: 

(iit) Modern writers on Mundaka have made ‘much of the conflict 
between ritualism and the path of knowledge that is supposed to be in 
evidence, here. It may be admitted that the claims of rituals have been 
fully recognized in i, 2, 1-6. Yet it 1s not oblivious of the limitations of 
Karma (i, 2, 7-12). One writer remarks that “the yea and nay of Ritual- 
ism have rarely been so splendidly exhibited in two short sections, as we 
have in this Upanisad’’ (Ranade, of. cit. p. 279). ‘“We may say, these 
two parts constitute the thesis and the antithesis of the philosophical argu- 
ment of this Upanisad and the synthesis of the two, if implied, is not clearly 
stated”’ (ibid). In the light of Madhva’s interpretation of Para and 
Apara Vidyas, the synthesis would lie in a shifting of emphasis : 

aar aarcafasarfeasrstaqat afy (Bhdg. xi, 21, 35) as explained in his 
Gita Bhasya. 

(iv) It has been recognized that the Mundaka affirms a Realism,? 
both psychical and physical (i, 3; i, 1, 7). The distinction between the 
fruit-eating souls and the unaffected witness (God) has always been an 
uncomfortable reminder to the Monist. The analogy of the arrow and the 
target is quite realistic : weaq awa wdq. And so is the declaration in qs 


rat qeaeraraa. The only occasion where a doctrine of impersonal identity is 
approached is in iii, 2, 7 : 

TAT: WT: TATA . . “= 

anit fararart areata aa carafe i 


1. The verse is not traceable in the Parama Samhita published in the G. O. S. Is 
the work cited by Madhva a different text of the Pajicaratra, from the one known to 
Ramanuja ? Sarhkara’s restriction of the designation ‘Para-Vidya’ to the Upanisads, is 
thus criticized by Jayatirtha : waqqfase: oefaer ef =aareqrate corer | aonfersaa 
arate qed | wernafareanarrticarita: 1 are ad ears a ara | 
afanfanorarmard: | adasaretamagey (VS. p. 4). See also my BSPC vol. I. pp. 7-9, 


2 


2. Ranade, op. cit. ii, p. 281-84, 
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But there is no smooth sailing for Monism here. The mention of liberated 

‘souls becoming ‘one’ with the Brahman’ along with their works (karmdant) 
creates a serious difficulty for the Monist, according to whose beliefs, 
Karma gets destroyed (not unified with Brahman) at the time of Brahman- 
realization ! There is no such difficulty for a Realist of the type of Madhva, 
who recognizes that all good acts performed by an enlightened soul from 
the moment of his realization (Aparoksa) of God-vision, are (not destroyed 
but) ‘“‘credited” so to say, to his account in release : 4 @req #4 aftad.t 
Since Karma is not thus destroyed, in release, the term vétwafet (used as 
a single common predicate of both sniff, and faaraaa area, can only mean 
that the souls together with their Jiianottara-Karma? are bound up in 
the Lord with their different potentialities intact. 


(23) SATPRASNA UPANISAD-BHASYA 


(i) This Upanisad is made up of the answers to the six questions 
put to sage Pippalada. Section i, teaches the twin-principles of Rayi 
and Prana to be the sources of creation. Madhva equates these with 
Vayu and Bharati of his theosophy. He explains that this divine couple 
presides over the various principles of life, in different capacities and 
‘carries on the work of creation : 

= MTG ATH TF Aad 

+ * wa arr fareret 

(ii) The next two sections plead for the supremacy of Prana over 
the psychic and the physical world. The high and unique place given to 
Prana in Madhva’s theology, derives its support from these sections of this 
Upanisad and others of its kind in the Chdndogya etc. “‘Prana-Vidya”’ is 
indeed one of the favorite topics in the Upanisads. 

The analysis of dreams made in sec. iv seems to ascribe the endless 
activity thereof to the powers of the individual. Madhva makes but a 
slight change in the account here, ascribing these to the Supreme Being 
in consonance with the famous passage in the Brh. Up. (iv, 3, 11). 

The Upanisad leans to the view that the knower (fagrt) loses him- 
self in the infinite light of the Deity, like rivers into the Ocean. Utter 
annihilation of name and form of the individual, is asserted : faa aret 
arvey, But, as we have seen, there is always some vagueness and obscurity 
in the analogies of the Upanisads, which leaves room for doubt and specu- 
lation. Madhva contends that fad arvet cannot mean that names and 
forms are destroyed : but that they “differ”? from one another even after 





1. Cf ger gar wy Het aa aarfaat aaa | 

Waal BatsHaresd Hat J add | (Madhva, B. S. B. iii, 4, 8). 

qT AAA THEA T aTeT HAH attaa 1 (ibid. iv, 1, 16). 

TATA aut Wea ara teHIeg: (Jayatirtha, G. B. com. Introd). 
2. waeterira, satio faaraaata a qed ate aeretsh aot adit aaarafec 
faerie + maar aaa, sara Farah TERA, int faqs. 
at Ty eae | faHsra. (VN) 
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mingling with the Sea, in a hundred ways. He quotes the text aaa 4 am 
(Brh. Up. iii, 3, 12). On the analogy of the setting Sun suggested by 
the phrase aet weft he argues that the dissolution of the rivers in the 
Sea can only legitimately imply their invisibility to the naked eye there- 
after : wet wad ¥, atfecraq. amarafadacrag 1 Reading “ayqt aad stad” in the 
locative, he writes further : aatwaanarate war ferarat, fret feat a aaa, 
fratta eof aida: 1 It is perhaps literalism to insist, .as does Madhva, 
that “faa” in the first place, is mere “splitting up”’’ into smaller units 
or parts; but never total annihilation or “‘niranvayadhvamsa”’: 4 4 waaedt 
are sas: vate ase: | verfecaft agurg va Famed: sySAd | ATTRA TalaTa: | 7 
aravaaista arsed toate avait eat a sorraq agar wari fof i act “fre” 
ata qracaaaread 


(24) MANDUKYA UPANISAD-BHASYA 

(i) This runs to 127 granthas. The most significant Theistic 
contribution of Madhva, to the understanding of this Upanisad, is the 
identification of the four forms of the intuiting self with the four Forms of 
the Deity presiding over.the four stages of our psycho- physical and trans- 
mundane existence : the waking (jagrat), dream (svapna), deep sleep 
(susupti) and Moksa (turya). Modern scholars, following Samkara, 
have, however, been content with identifying the four forms of the ‘Atman’ 
postulated here, with the ego in various states of consciousness. That 
theirs is a narrow interpretation of the facts of the case would be clear 
from Brh., Up. vi, 3, 11, and 21, where the ‘“Taijasa” and ‘‘Prajfia’’ 
are sharply distinguished from the individual Purusa : 


catt aTreafasecarat: acarafaaresitia (Brh. Up. iv, 3, 11). . 
wanaa gay: staarcatar aafeqaedt §(2bid) and from B.S. qyxqenranie 
(i, 3, 42). 


(ii) Monistic commentators have naturally underlined the acosmic 
negativism of the text in its description of the Prajiia and Taijasa..Madhva 
has, therefore, taken pains to repudiate the monistic implications of such 
terms as ‘“‘Advaita’, ‘‘Prapaficopasama”’ and “Avyavaharya”’ 


By all these Madhva has tried to bring out how the Upanisads as 
dealing with the Adhyatma, in the sense of the immanent Supreme Being, 
is the true active principle behind all our psychophysical existence and 
activities. This line of thought that lies buried in the Upanisads clearly 
represents a very old and, in all probability, the correct view intended to 
be taken by the seers of the oldest period. 

(ii) The Mandikya is divided into 4 short Khandas. The text, 
as it has come down to us, is found mixed up with a sort of verse summary 
of some of its ideas, in 29 Slokas. This, combined with the fact that the 
teaching of the Mandukya had very early inspired the composition of a 
metrical dissertation on the Advaita-vedanta by Sarhkara’s Paramaguru, 
Gaudapada, bearing a strong resemblance to the slokas already referred 
to, had given rise to a controversy in Vedantic circles, as to the exact 
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status of these 29 verses. Madhva commented'on them as part of the 

. Miandikya Upanisad. This has been questioned and criticized by certain 
commentators and later-day critics owing allegiance to the school of 
Samkara, holding the opposite view that these constitute the first chapter 

. {Agama Prakarana) of Gaudapada’s work of four chapters and as such 
were composed by him. A large section of modern scholars also which 
generally follows the Advaitins in such matters of literary tradition, as the 
one widely current, shares this view. But the issue has been complicated 
AN by the fact that (1) some of these disputed Karikas have been cited by 
writers (Advaitin and Visistadvaitin) both before! and after? Madhva, as 

Sruti texts, forming part of the Mandtkya. The sum of evidence avail- 

able on the issue establishes beyond doubt that the ‘Upanisadic theory’ 

‘of the Karikas now regarded as forming part of Gaudapada’s work, is a 

rauch older affair than Madhva and that he was not in any case, its origi- 

nator. Since the publication of my five papers on this subject in the 

RPR and PO (between 1931-37) two learned works on Gaudapada have 
appeared in print. They are (1) the Agama-Sastra of Gaudapada by Vidhu- 

sekhara Bhattacharya (Calcutta Uni. 1943) and (2) Dr. T. M. P. 
Mahadevan’s Gaudapada, A Study in Early Advaita (Madras Uni. 1952.) The 
‘Upanisadic theory of the Agama Prakarana of Gaudapada has naturally 

- been touched upon by both these writers, who have also passed in review 

the evidences that had been urged by me, in support of it from Advaitic, 

- ‘Vigigtadvaitic and Dvaita sources. Prof. Vidhusekhara Bhattacharya 

has admitted frankly that the evidence of Ramanuja, quoted by me, is 

. 7 conclusive and that “‘there were, in his time, some authoritative teachers 
| according to whom the Karikas of the I Prakarana of Gaudapada were 
regarded as Sruti and as such they formed part of the Mandikya Upanisad’’ 
(Introd. p. xxxv-vi. of. cit). Dr. Mahadevan has not been so outspoken. 
‘He merely opines that “the rival view has been there since a long time”’ 
- (how lorig, he does not say); but the earliest to advocate it, so far as we 
can trace, were not the Advaitins.” (of. cit. p. 44). Now, as Ramanuja 
is certainly earlier than Madhva and as it was not obviously to his advan- 
tage to have needlessly raised the status of the Karikas of a rival school 
to the rank of Sruti, the conclusion is irresistible that RamAnuja could not 

_ help recognizing the disputed Karik4s as Sruti, as they had already come 
to be so regarded, in the other school. Thus, in fairness to Ramanuja, 
Dr. Mahadevan must either admit that some prominent Advaitins before 
Ramanuja should have done so, in their own interests; or that from the 
earliest times, such a view was current in Advaitic sieeles (as pointed out 
by me on the. evidence of the works of Sarhkara, Suregvara, Anandagiri, 
Brahmavidyabharanakara etc. Anandagiri was most probably a contemporary 








‘Sarnkara, Sureévara, Vimuktatman and Ram4nyja. 
\ : - Anandagiri, Sayana, Madhava, Advaitananda, Appayya Diksita, Dharmaraja 
<.. . Adhvari, Krgnananda Sarasvati and Upanisad Brahman Yogi. I have discussed the 
a problem fully, in Rev. Phil. and Rel. Poona ii, 1; iii, 1; iv, 2 and Poona Orientalist, i, 2; ii, 1. 
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of Madhva and his evidence, in his Brhadvarttika gloss, is clearly in 
favor of the Upanisadic theory. It would involve a serious redundancy 
of expression to interpret Anandagiri’s introductory remarks in his 
Mandikya gloss as referring to one and the same set of Karikas instead 
of two (one revealed to Gaudapada, by Narayana i.e. Sruti and another 
composed by Gaudapada himself). This is the view of Upanisad Brahma 
Yogin also. 

In his recent edition of Gaudapdda Karikas (Poona, 1953), R. D. 
Karmarkar makes a feeble attempt to dismiss the Upanisadic theory on 
the ground that (1) in several mss., of the Upanisad, only the mantras 
are given, as in the Nirnaysagar edn: of the Upanisads and that 
(2) it is only the commentators who seem to regard as the two-forming part 
of a composite whole (op. cit. p. xxix. introd.). He does not seem to 
have realized that the evidence of his mss., would stand very much circum- 
scribed by the fact that none of them could be possibly older than either 
Kiuranarayana or Madhva, to mention only two of the commentators who 
have held them has forming part of a composite whole. Karmarkar has 
maintained a discreet silence over Ramanuja’s citing G. K. 1, 16 (the 
very one cited by Sarnkara under B. S. ii. 1, 9) as a Sruti and challenging 
its interpretation by Sarhkara, in terms of his Brahmajianavada. This 
cannot be explained away as a “‘loose’’ use; Ramanuja was not a follower 
‘ of Samkara and his interpretation of the verse is diametrically opposed to 
Sarnkara’s. Sarmkara’s reference under B. S. ii, 1, 33'to ‘‘Aptakama 
Sruti”, is obviously to the Karika : gqeiy eurdtsoarararer at eer t 
(G. K. i, 9). The attempt to explain it away as a reference to Brh. Up. 
iv, 4, 6, is not convincing; as the reference there, is to the enlightened soul 
on the eve of release; whereas in B: S. B. ii, 1, 33, Sarnkara.is concerned 
with the God of creation. It is not also without significance that Appayya 
Diksita, in his Parimala, under this very Sutra, introduces a discussion on 
G. K. i, 9, which he definitely treats as a Sruti. No one will dare to 
accuse Appayya of ignorance of Advaitic tradition! Lastly, the incon- 
sistencies in thought and expression of some of the disputed Karikas, with 
Advaitic. positions (pointed out by Jayatirtha and others) as in wu- 
waTaetfa aftewifanfera; the use of the fraterastin aga: adararat aeqi: | 
and the difficulty involved in applying the mode of reductio ad absurdum 
argument envisaged in the syllogism svat af fata faada are very real 
difficulties which call for careful consideration, in this context. The 
absence of any obvious advantage to Realists and Dvaitins in raising the 
status of these Karikas, needlessly, is another strong point against making 
either Ramanuja or Madhva the originator of this theory. Whether 
rightly or wrongly, the theory must have originated in Advaitic circles 
originally, before Ramanuja and Madhva. They have taken it accordingly, 
reserving to themselves only the right of reinterpreting them, as in the 
case of any other Adyaitic Sruti. This would be the most sensible view 
to take of this problem and absolve them both of any responsibility for the 
Upanisadic theory. The whole problem has been re-examined by me in 
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r the light of all that has been said on the subject by Dr. Mahadevan and 
* others, in the Bhdratiya Vidya, Bombay, Vol. xvii, pts. 3-4, (1959) 
pp. 96-121, to which further attention is invited. 

(iv). Verses 7-9 afford material for a Theistic reconstruction. After 
a review of various theories of creation, theistic and antitheistic, it is said 
the Deity cannot be supposed to engage in world-creation out of any desire 
to achieve any unfulfilled desire. Creation is a spontaneous activity : 
zaete cqaraisay just a welling up of the Divine ecstasy. It is difficult to 
reconcile such an exalted idea with a purely monistic or acosmic attitude, 
which treats the Universe as a huge fancy of beginningless ignorance. The 
use of the term ‘‘Deva”’ to denote the “individual Soul’? would also be 
unconvincing, as Advaitic commentators would have to take it. 

Verses 17-18 are also interpreted in the same realistic spirit. At first 
sight, they seem to be a wholesale repudiation of all realism. But a careful 
attention to the wording and drift of the argument posed by the verses, 
obliges us to revise our judgment, says Madhva. 

wiat afe fade faada and fased fafrada afeqdt afe...... | are obviously 
cast in syllogistic form of a Viparyayaparyavasana argument. The “tarka”’ 

. would then be put as follows : 

fant: (wia:) afe afera: (eq afe) frada; 

. -& Frat) cena afera: (fag, aa ca) ! 

{The world, were it a projection of the mind, would disappear sometime; 

- it does not so disappear, therefore, it 1s not a projection of the mind (but a 

reality)! | 

The point is that the Advaitin cannot afford to deny that there is 
any disappearance of phenomena; because it is “mithya’’. Disappearance 
(nivrtti) is the necessary presupposition of “mithyatva’’ (fatastfrtfnca). 
Hence, the acceptance of the Viparyayaparyavasana ‘“‘na nivartate’’ 
(which cannot be avoided, if the tarka is applied), would necessarily lead 
to the conclusion that the world is not a mental projection but a reality. 
Dr. Mahadevan has missed this point in trying to evade the conse- 
quence of the ‘‘Prasanga’”’ necessitated by the argument. 

-Madhva, also ‘points out that as there is no logical concomitance 
between ‘“‘existence’ (vidyamanatva) and negation (nivrtti) in the 
Advaitic sense, the term ‘“‘vidyeta” in the text should more properly be taken 
in the sense of ‘‘produced” (utpadyeta). He thus sees in the proposition 
here, an argument for the beginningless reality (anadisatyatva) of the 
Universe : 

wat af faa (=—serda) fate] frada; a frada | 

went; fag arafefter: 

He also draws attention to the use of the “selective genitive” in a@d: 
ara (VIN. p. 10 Bby.) which would imply the existence of other 
. , reals (sa-dvitiyatva). If the ‘“Turya” alone were meant to be real (and 

- all other “Bhavas,” unreal), the use of the (nirdhdrana sasthi) selective 
genitive would be out of place. He explains “armaraq” as “created by 
God’s will and sustained by it’’, araq being made up of two roots ( 4/aTs 
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to measure, create and 4/at to protect). There are precedents in Yaska 
for deriving words from more than one root at a time. aéd Tear: is 
explained by Madhva.from the standpoint of his Svatantradvitiya Brahman. 


(25) AITAREYA UPANISAD BHASYA 

This runs to 1500 granthas. The term ‘“‘Aitareya Upanisad’’ is 
generally restricted to that portion of the A, A. beginning with aren 
Sas (ii, 4, 1) and running up to ii, 7. The sécond and third Aran- - 
yakas together are known as “‘Bahvrca Brahmana’”’ or ‘‘Mahaitareya 
Upanisad”. The third book has its own title ‘of “Sarnhitopanisad”. As 
commented upon by Anandagiri and as at present available, Sarnkara’s 
commentary covers only the portion of 11, 4-6. Till recently, Madhva’s 
procedure in having commented on the whole of the ii and iii Aranyakas 
was deemed a departure. But the evidence of mss.1 and: the testimony of 
Sayana, show that like Madhva, Sarkara too had commented on the 
whole of the Mahaitareya. The Madhva textual tradition, in this respect 
-also, is endorsed by the Advaitic commentator Upanisad Brahma Yogi, 
whose commentary has been published by the Adyar Library, 

The Aitareya is Madhva’s favorite Upanisad.2 Much of the 
Upanisad, however, when literally interpreted, appears to be gtotesque, unin- 
telligible and bizarre.. Madhva’s mystic and _ esoteric explanation 
of the text in terms of the highest Brahman and its worship and meditation, 
throygh all its immanent aspects, should be deemed a revolution in 
Upanisadic interpretation. The intimate connection of this Upanisad with 
the Rk Samhita, in which mysticism and symbolism play no insignificant 
part, also lends weight to Madhva’s new line of explanation.- There is 
no doubt also that the general trend of the text favors some kind of an 
allegorical explanation of sacrifice. The aim of ii, 1, 3, is to enable men to 
acquire concentration of thought by meditating on the accessories of sacri- 
fice. This section deals with the allegorical significance of the Uktha 
(hymns) also called Niskevalya Sastra, three sets of 80 tristichs in the 
Gayatri, Brhati and Usnik metres, prescribed for recitation at the Maha- 
vrata ceremgny, on the twenty-fourth day of the Gavamayana Sattra. The 
second part comprises chapters 4-6 and enlarges on the doctrine of the 
Atman. The iii Aranyaka is taken up with the theories of word-combi- 
nation and permutation with the mystic meaning of various forms of the 
Samhita text, its vowels, consonants etc. 

Madhva interprets the whole Upanisad in a mystic and ‘“‘Vaisnavite 


sense”’,? on the basis of ud @a agar aaqat dmiad...... (A. A. iii, 2, 3). 


1. See Ranade, of. cit. ii, p. 477-78 (Note). 

2. M. Vy. ii, 55; vi, 1-4; xvi, 16; 54. 

3. Keith, in his Aitareya Aranyaka (Oxford, 1909), has confounded Anandatirtha 
(Madhva) with Anandagiri, glossator on Sarnkara’s Bhasya on Aitareya: Hence -his sup- 
position that Anandatirtha “wrote two commentaries on the Ait., first the super-comment- 
ary (tippani) on Sarmkara’s bhasya and second an independent commentary in which he 
interpreted the Aranyaka, in a Vaishnavite sense” (p. 12). His further explanation that 
‘‘Anandatirtha was a Madhva and so not unlikely to be disposed to adopt a Vaisnavite 
interpretation” is worse | Further down are fathered on Madhva other glosses of Ananda- 
giri on Sarnkara’s bhasyas on Prasna, [fa etc. The same confusion is betrayed again in the 
remark that “he (Anandagiri) is indifferently called Anandatirtha and Anandagiri’’ ! 
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The Uktha is identified with the Brahman : yenqatgerarn a va ofaatfean: 
The fivefold hymn (qeafad ge7q) in ii, 3, 1, is explained as the five forms 
of Visnu, Narayana, Samkarsana, Pradyumna and Aniruddha. The 
meditation on the Sarbhita text and its constituent parts (Azt, iii) is simi- 
larly dealt with. ‘There is bound to be considerable difficulty in working 
out the details of such an interpretation. Madhva 1s alive to these diffi- 
culties. Such esoteric interpretations involve on his part a good deal of 
-“Joose and unscientific etymologizing.’’ The interpretations are perhaps 
‘“‘weak, farfetched’’ and etymological with a vengeance. But all said 
and done, it has to be recognized that the interpretation of these portions 
is far from certain or easy. While one may agree that the general tone 
and wording of Aranyakas are in favor of a mystic interpretation of Karma, 
it is difficult to establish any logical connection with Visnu, in all cases. 
The supremacy of Prana as the central theme of the Vedas is obvious in 
ii, 2, 2 and perhaps also in the equation of that Prana with Brahman in 
8B, S.1, 1.29. But not so perhaps the further equation of that Prana with 
Visnu attempted by Madhva on the strength of ward ad yart: sro ancaT! 
(A, A. iii, 2, 6). 

Madhva selects four passages from the Aranyaka as representing its 
quintessence and from which he draws his doctrine of “‘Sarvasabda-saman- 
vaya” in Brahman (Visnu). This he adopts as the master-key to the 
interpretation of the Mahattareya. The whole of this Upanisad is to him 
but an exemplification -of this thesis 

uaistrartieryy: frais ATU AA aad 7 aitcirg u 

(Concluding Verse of Madhva’s Bhasya on Aitareya). 

- With a feeling of profound mysticism, he writes that not only the 
names of the gods and Rsis in the Vedas but even the very music of the 
spheres, the sounds of the ocean, the thunder of the clouds, and the noise 
of falling trees voice the majesty of God : yaafarey + aafeaannts aaifr 
arnft fate Hert: i faq eaaranfs ? ‘at aa’ (R. V. x. 82,3) ‘aa faaq’ 
(i, 164, 46) ‘afwexmg: (T. B. iti, 7, 9, 3) ‘arnft aati’ (Bhallaveya Sruti) 
aenfea: afer: a tad Mea ATT ad:; ad aat aft aeaa artis fea waar: ? 
WHR AIGATATH aS aTA ae oa aa amis oat (ated i ova oF 


‘ aeatfer:” * * efa u (p. Ll, op. cié.). 
Save for the immediate ‘partiality’ for ‘““Visnu’’, which is the result of 
theological exigencies, these are lofty sentiments of which the greatest 


1. Adroit as is Madhva’s attempt to correlate the two syllables T and W to Visnu 
in i, 2, 6, it cannot be deemed convincing to an outsider. Apart from the “Vi” which 
has to be imported from outside, the transposition of the syllables na and sa (instead of sa 
and na in the order found in “Visnu’’) is to be satisfactorily accounted for. Bloomfield 
(Religion of the Vedas. p. 168) notes the splitting of Vi-snu on the basis of Séma Veda ii, 
1042, The only possible explanation of the transposition of the syllables “sa”? and “na” 
that could be agence’: 8 behalf of Madhva is the usual mystic motive : ‘‘The gods love 
the cryptic, as it were.’ 
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Theists of the world may be proud and to which any Mystic may rise in 
moments of highest divine ecstasy. When one recalls that ‘“Visnu’”’ stands 
only for the Highest Being, there is no difficulty in admiring the dizzy 
heights of mysticism to which Madhva takes us in these contexts. 

He has differed on many occasions from the. interpretations of Sarm- 
kara. Until the latter’s commentary on the other parts of the Mahaitareya 
is published, nothing definite can be said about the extent of mutual 
differences between the two. There are instances where Sayana has indirectly 
attempted to answer some of the objections raised by Madhva (cf. Sayana 
on ii, 3, 3). _ 

Madhva takes the opportunity afforded by the various controversial 
passages of the text of the Attareya to discuss the points at issue between 
Dualism and Monism. The doctrine of identity between Jiva and Brah- 
man is refuted in connection with the dialogue between Indra and Viéva- 
mitra (ii, 2, 3), which is the subject of an adhikarana in B. S. i, 1, 29. The 
doctrine of attributeless Brahman is opposed and gradation: (elena) 
and difference of various kinds are shown to exist in Moksa (pp. 15-16). 
The monistic interpretation of ais@ atsat aisat Aen (ii, 2, 4) aa aav: aa UF 
waft (ii, 3, 8) and others of its kind, are refuted. He points out that except 
for the phrase “aisg atsat” the other expressions used in the text like aaifa, 
are inconsistent with identity. If identity were meant to be conveyed, . 
the repetition of “asg atsdt’ “atsdt dtsaq” would be unnecessary; whereas 
on a realistic interpretation, such repetitions in the reverse order would 
be expressive of close community of interests and friendly feeling between the 
two, as in 4at aa:; Hazaq: | He also argues that the terms ‘“‘“Aham’’ and 
‘‘Asmi”? are used as secret names of God, the entire passage meaning: 
That which is called ‘“Aham’’, is in the Asu (Chief Breath) and that which 
is in the Asu is “‘Aham”’ (i.e. “Aheya”). The text qafmaer aera: 
preceding qf are wraeeqara is sufficient to show that “Ktma” is used in 
the sense of inner ruler or guiding principle and that no identity is meant. 


(26) TAITTIRIYA UPANISAD-BHASYA 


Here too (granthas 250), a mystic line of interpretation is adopted. At 
the very outset (Siksdvalli), the meditation on Brahman in the six -consti- 
tutive elements of letter, accent, quality, effort, modulation and combi- 
nation is insisted upon. The Supreme (Visnu) presides with his five 
forms over the five spheres of Loka, Jyotisa, Vidya, Praja and Atma.! The 
same Lord again, rules over the five sheaths and indwells among them 
and is therefore designated by the epithets Annamaya, Pranamaya, Mano-_ 
maya etc. It is worthy of note that Madhva unlike all other commentators 


1. This is an interesting and remarkable application of the Vyaha doctrine of 
Paficaratra of which another example is seen in Madhva’s interpretation of the esoterics 
of the Paficagni Vidya, in Chan. Up. This confirms the point that the Vyttha doctrine was 
closely connected with the Upasanamarga in the Upanisads and was not a meaningless 
accretion. 
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on the B.S. i, 1, 12, regards all the five ‘sheath-forms’ as Brahman. 
Samkara dismisses all of them including Anandamaya, as KoSas or Prakrtic 
sheaths; while Ramanuja treats alk except Anandamaya as KoéSas. But 
the ruling of the Sitrakara that the suffix maya here ought to be taken in 
the sense of profusion (pracurya) and not of modification (vikara)*and 
the repetition of the term “Brahma”’ in connection with Anna, Prana 
etc., in the Upanisad lend greater probability and consistency to Madhva’s 
view that all the five forms of Brahman are meant to be taught here as 
immanent in the different koSas and therefore designated by: those very 
names for purposes of meditation. The mystic and esoteric correlation 
of the workings of the psycho-physical world with the immanent activity 
of Brahman could be brought about properly, only on such a view as 
Madhva’s. He urges strong grounds against accepting the superficial 
interpretation of his predecessors. (1) The annam referred to (as Brah- 
man) is pointedly described as aaa afa a aatft “that which eats creatures 
and is eaten” by them. (ii, 2). The description “afa’ would be 
unsuitable for ordinary food (koga). His own explanation of “‘atti bhitant”’ 
as that which dissolves everything at the end (pralaya) suits the Brahman 
well, as also his explanation of “adyatvam’’ (being eaten by others) as 
‘“‘Upajivyatvam”’ (metaphysical dependence). In the same way, Prana- 
maya etc., would signify Mahaprana....etc. The clear statement in the 
beginning that Bhrgu approached his father and asked him to teach him 
Brahman, and the latter’s equally -clear statements — “Know Annam to 
be Brahman....and so on, also, render it quite possible that the real 
‘teaching right through all the five stages, is about Brahman and nothing 
but Brahman, clothed in esoteric phraseology of the Antaryami aspect. 
There can be no doubt that this interpretation places the teaching of this 
Upanisad, in an altogether new and edifying perspective, consistent 
with the highest ideology of Upanisadic thought and the principle of 
‘‘Samanvaya’”’ of Vedantic texts in Brahman. 

The crucial point emphasized in the last Valli, according to Madhva, 
is gradation of bliss in Moksa (anandataratamya). On the basis of “ay 
asad wt wafa’’ (ii, 7) which points to the state of release, and in view of 
the significant terms ‘“‘Srotriya’’, “‘avrjina” and ‘“‘akamahata”’ used in an 
identical context in the Brh. Up. iv, 3, 33, he maintains that the gradation 
referred to here, has referénce to the highest state of release itself : at 


7 


While the emphasis laid by him on the context and the parallel passages 
in Brh. Up. is pertinent, his explanation of ‘‘Srotriya”’ as “‘Praptasrutiphala” 

(i.e. a redeemed soul) though in itself highly suggestive and ingenious, 
rests on an untraceable text from the Epic. There is, however, one diffi- 
culty raised by him against the other explanations which refer the text to 
‘the Samsara-stage, that the description here of Brahma as satfaae 
aratagaer would be pointless as there can’t possibly be a Brahma ‘‘who has 
read the Vedas” (Srotriya) and one who has not; which cannot be easily 
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rebutted. His own explanation, therefore, is that ‘‘Srotriya’? should be 
taken in the specialised. sense of : aa after gt a atfaa: 2) which would 
be completely fulfilled, only in Mukti state. 


(27) BRHADARANYAKA UPANISAD-BHASYA 


_This is the biggest of the Upanisad Bhasyas (granthas 1860). The 
heterogeneity of contents of the original renders a connected summary of 
the Bhasya impracticable. A few salient features alone will be brought 
out here. . 

Madhva gives, as usual, an esoteric and theological explanation of 
the ritualistic sections of the Upanisad (i, 1-2). The entire ‘““AS’vamedha 
Brahmana”’ is explained in terms of Brahman and its meditation, through 
nature-symbolism. : 

He aaa the opportunity to discuss” monistic texts like Wacaram- 
bhanam.... ‘“(p. 11) and digresses into multifarious topics (pp. 12-18) 
such as (i) the persistence of Difference and gradation in Moksa; 
(ii) the lordship of Brahman over released souls; (iii) plurality of released 
souls; (iv) homogeneity of the Divine Personality (p. 14); {v) nature 
and grades of Bhakti etc. The doctrine of identity is elaborately refuted 
(p. 15-16). A full discussion of the thesis of Siddharthe-Vyutpattih”’ 
{that the mechanism of speech has reference to an established order of 
reality and not to “karya’ as contended by the Prabhakaras is dovetailed 
‘into i, 4, 8, and, in-its wake, the self-validity of the Agmas, the charac- 
teristics of the three Pramanas, the concept of ViSsesas etc., are touched 
upon. 

Madhva construes the example of the drum and the lute (i, 4, 7-9) 
as emphasizing the substantial dependence of everything on God : 

Z wae cadet eae F aaa. There is no place for a monism — 
in any ‘of these illustrations. FAT aT STATA AT, SARASWAT... TART 
a uaraaq (p. 34 b). | 

In i, 4, 12, the tables are turned upon Sarnkara by reading YAjfia- 
valkya’s famous declaration : aa fg gafva waft. . as a reductio ad absurdum. 
The goal of man cannot possibly be a blank unconsctousness : 7 
aatart yeaa: | Yajfiavalkya himself, later on, (iv, 5, 14) asserts that the self. 
is verily undying and its attributes are indestructible. The familiar objec- 
tion of the monist that the subject of all knowledge cannot itself be the 
object of an experience simply begs the question. The Upanisad, at any: 
rate, is not prepared to deny self-consciousness to the Atman (i,.4, 10).? 
The attitude taken by Samkara, is in conflict with several texts here and 
elsewhere (Chan. Up. viii, 12, 3; viii, 2, 1-10). 


"1. Cf aan ararfa frag steerer rer aq (Gita). 

2. “Is it not strange, to find Yajfiavalkya, here, confessing that the ultimate Brahman 
which we might characterize only in negatives, is itself the ultimate knower and intuitor,— 
marks far too positively characteristic of Brahman to allow merely a negative description 
of it” ? (Ranade, ii, p. 199-200) Vide also Madhva’s Ait. Bh. pp. 15-16 b; VIN. p. 26. 
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Sections 6 and 7 of the iii Adhyaya greatly reinforce Madhva’s 
Theism. The expression waisqery (ili, 7, 23) signifies to him that the 





3 a human souls. are subject to misery and have therefore to look up to God, 
a. | who is free from Grti (imperfection), for grace and redemption : 

geet a 
Rey ufe taarat, Tad Zfart: a: HATAT 1 

ve at atfararafaarat afearara a: | 

rs WaT Ta fasy: cada: Tawa 1 (iii, 7, 23). 

a Paradoxical as it may seem, the presence of evil and imperfection in the 
Be world is a proof of the existence of an Omnipotent God. 

es As at the conclusion of his Bhasyas on the Aitareya, Taittiriya and 
ie Chandogya Upanisads and the B. S., Madhva claims, here also to be an 


Avatar of Vayu, and calls two sets of passages to witness. These purport 
to be a paraphrase of the Balittha Sikta (R. V. i, 141) on which he has 
taken his stand in support of this claim. The first set of passages from 
eireat aera to sft qed etaayq is found quoted from a work called ‘‘Sad- 
bhava”’ the source of the other being left unspecified, in the Chan. Up. 
Bhaésya. But in Trivikrama’s Tattvapradipa the two sets of passages have 
been ascribed to the ‘“‘Yajussamhita’’ (a Post Vedic work) and the Bhdva- 
urtta respectively. ‘This claim of identity with Vayu, is made in eleven 
out of the thirty-seven works of Madhva.! 
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(28) CHANDOGYA UPANISAD-BHASYA 


(i) This runs to 1200 granthas. The opening sections of this 
Upanisad extol the cult of Mukhya Prana (Chief Breath) who occupies 
in Madhva’s theology, a position analogous to that of Christ in Christi- 
anity. Mukhya Prana is the Son of God. He is the highest medium through 
which the Udgitha (identified with Visnu as Brahman) is to be worshipped : 
TTNATSTET fasunfafaserfat arta i for he alone (among the gods) is free from 
sin : avec @a:? and finally leads the Souls to Moksa (iv, 15. 5). 

(ii) Madhva launches. a severe attack on the monistic inter- 
pretation of ii, 21, 2-4, (p. 14-15) : det asa: Tormefer cede a ae a 
it waren 1 The onus of proving the world to be false is on the Monist : 

eae fracassitet ¢ gearat (p. 15). Hé discusses in this connection 
the Srutis : svat af and fasen fafrada 1 His rigorous Monotheism meets us 
everywhere in his commentaries on the Upanisads. He is. untiring in 
his efforts to refer the laudations of the minor gods to Visnu as their one 
Inner Ruler. What, on a superficial view, may appear to be a sectarian 


1. Including the AV, the MNydyavivarana, Mbh. T.N., Tantraséra and Krsndmrta- 
mahaémava. 

2. This idea has profoundly influenced Dvaita theology. The belief that Vayu is 
the Jivottama; that he alone, among the gods, is untouched by the influence of Kali, and 
that it is he who finally leads the souls to deliverance (@ Wary aaT THAT ) as Brahma, 
are the corollaries of this. For similar treatment of the Prana cult see A. A. ii, 1,4; ui, 1, 6; 
Brh. Up. i, 3, 23, Prafna Up.i, 2,3. In the Jaiminiya Brahmana (iti, 1, 1-2) Vayu is dectarcd 
to be the one “‘entire deity” that there is—the rest are all half-deities, See also my article 
on ‘Jivottama-tattva’ in the Kannada Journal Jivottama published from Kumta (WN.K.)i, 
1958, 
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fiat, turns out, on calmer scrutiny to be the very crux of Monotheism. His 
‘partiality’ to Visnu, should not blind us to the energy and consistency 
with which he has carried out the Monotheistic attunement of the 
Upanisads.1 

(iii) It is somewhat surprising that Madhva should have discarded 
the generally accepted splitting of ““aqssearq (iii, 14, 1) into asaratq aca 
aca (a¢ afeaé agar). This would not necessarily lead to a Monism. 
Even a realist may feel that the world is God—not because of any literal 
identity between them, but because it is His; for He made it.? Qua deriving 
its very existence and capacity to function, from Him, it is figuratively 
identified with Him, its source, as in faratae geaeae favaqasitafa 1 As Madhva 
himself puts it in his GB : a¢ agent aceitracafarcaq 1 This is practically 
the interpretation of ‘‘Tajjalan....” adopted by the followers of 
Nimbarka : war oraha wed — ahaa somiaat sont yaa— 
‘aa arat aaah TT Sasa ITT ea TAT as Up. v.1, 15) ae erent 
sania’ eff (Sukadeva on Bhag. iv, 2. 5). 

Such is also the idea contained in Bhég. i, 5, 20 : 3 fe fart waarfa- 
aaa adl wrearafacedaa: | Madhva himself is no stranger to this idea, as may 
be gathered from his comment on the above and from his remarks on 
Gita iv, 24. 

It would appear, therefore, that he departed from this interpretation, 
just to give Vaisnavism a footing in Chdndogya, iii, 14, 1, by splitting 
“Tajjalan” into “Tat” and “Jalan” (jala +- 4/an) i.e. the Being that 
breathes in the primeval waters. This would signify Visnu breathing in 
the primeval waters :* 


wileaaata t aearTaaq THEA ” (Chan. Bhasya iti, 14, 1). 

(iv) The sixth chapter of Chandogya is admittedly the most impor- 
tant one. It is here we have the two most important utterances of 
Upanisadic philosophy Saray faard area afateta aera (vi, 1, 4) and 
a ara acaafa (vi, 9, 4). These have generally been looked upon as unques- 
tionably monistic.. But Madhva shows that this is a baseless assumption. 
As for vi, 1, 4, the fundamental fallacy in the Advaitic interpretation is 
that a knowledge of the One (Real) destroys rather than produces the 





1. Cf. “The real Monotheist denies that other gods exist or have jurisdiction over 
the Cosmos. Wherever real Monotheism has flourished, it has been militant and hostile 
to the worship of any but the true God. It was so in Israel after Amos; in Zoroastrianism; 
in Christianity and in Islam” (George A. Barton, in his review of A Study of Religion, 
j.A.O. Dec. 1935, p. 481. Madhva, also, as a Monotheist looks upon Visnu as the Real 
oe ultimate doer, in every act. B. S. B. 1, 3, 13. Only, he does not deny the existence of 

‘‘minor gods’’, 

2. qe atn: aT ae UF (Satapatha, xiv, 7, 2,17). The text has been explained by 
Madhva in a different way. 

3. See T. A. x, 1, 1; Mahdndrayana Up. i, 1. 

R. V. x, 129, 2c, Manu, i, 10, 
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knowledge of the “all” or many. The Advaitin is thus least justified in speaking 
of ‘the unknown becoming known; the unheard of becoming heard’’.... (vi, 
1, 3) “wafaartat wataataarresta: would be amore appropriate description of his 
thesis! From the words actually used in the text, it does not seem to 
follow that all effects are ipso facto false and unreal. ‘There 1s nothing to 
justify the twisting of ““Vacarambhanam”’ into ‘“‘vacarambhana-mdtram”’ 
and ‘‘namadheyam”’ into “namadheya-mdtram’” (merely verbal) as has 
been done by Samkara. The presence of the words “‘eka,” ‘“‘mani’? and 
‘‘pinda’”? makes it impossible to establish any relation of material cause 
and effect between the pairs named. Howiill-fitting the thesis of Parinama- 
vada is, to the context, can be seen from the example of the nail-cutter 
(nakhanikrntana), which can never be the cause of all that is made of lead 
(uaa Taftadat at areniad far). The causal argument breaks down com- 
pletely in this instance! and partially in the other two instances where the 
term ‘‘eka’’ and the terms “‘pinda” and “mani’’ affixed to “mrt’’ and 
‘‘loha”’ respectively, render the proposition untenable, as it stands. The 
Mayavada interpretation of vafaaria aafaartq is even more inconsistent with 
the spirit and letter of the text uta yfateq and its preamble TATA Tat TAT 
From the point of view of superimposition (Adhyasa) of the world of effects 
on Brahman, it would have been proper to say a4 yam wafa; aqaad wafa 
and soon. By knowing Brahman (as the truth) allelse that is empirically 
known, is dissolved (staea sfaaa: weet sfaaracdt) ). The monistic dictum afaerm- 
sraarercaaia fade would strictly require a reversal and restatement of the 
thesis in some such way : By knowing the One, the falsity of all is known”? 
Madhva, naturally emphasizes this incompatibility of the Advaitic inter- 
pretation with the wording of the text as we have it and requirements of logic 
and pleads that in view of such difficulties, the causal argument whether 
Pantheistic or superimpositional (Vivarta) has to be abandoned and a 
purely Theistic line of argument adopted, in terms of the primacy of the 
Divine knowledge over all other kinds of (lesser) knowledge : staat 
MATA | ASAT As AISA MIaAafaeat (Gila). 

His interpretation is that knowledge of Brahman is the end and aim 
of all kinds of secular and religious learning. Without such knowledge 
of the Supreme Being, even the most comprehensive secular knowledge 
would be futile. The primacy of the knowledge of God over every other 
kind of knowledge is stressed in was arta arcaTaAeM ara fata (Mund. ii, 2, 5) 
ATU. ABUT (Purusasitkta ). That, when acquired, confers the benefit 
of all else that is known or worth knowing, by effecting a proper correlation 
between secular knowledge and divine insight through the subsidiary and 
dependent character of all worldly knowledge. Svetaketu, despite his 
great secular and religious lore, was bereft of such primary knowledge. 
Hence, his father impressed on him the necessity for its acquisition. It 
is the crowning point and fulfilment of all other knowledge. The most 


1. See under J’s Td} on this point (Ch, XXI). 
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comprehensive and up to date knowledge of the world would be a vain and 
useless burden if not informed and permeated by the spiritual knowledge 
of the Brahman.!’ To know the Brahman as aqqumidiifasafaftird is to have 
derived the true benefit of knowing all that is worth-knowing in the world. 
The examples of the ‘“‘mrt, loha’’ etc., are simply intended to illustrate how 
the knowledge of one distinguished specimen is sufficient to confer a general 
knowledge of all others similar to it. Madhva takes the declaration arartayi 
faara...afaacda acre? as an additional example intended to supplement the 
thesis of the primacy of knowledge of God over other kinds of knowledge by 
means of a philological analogy based on the limited currency and sphere 
of influence of words of Prakrtic origin (like mit#i. mati) with the wider 
and universal currency of their corresponding Samskrta forms like 
“mrttika’. The idea is that one who has mastered the classical language 
or the lingua franca of a country, is able to make himself understood in 
other provinces where a different dialect of it may be spoken. The knowl- 
edge of the greater includes that of the lesser. By means of a similarity of 
form, the knowledge of the primary, may make the secondary as good as 
known 1: saranmrenard arama wafa i God and the world, both being reals, 
the knowledge of God (the creator as Pradhana) is sufficient to give a 
knowledge of the world as created and. sustained by Him, as depending on 
Him : aweraeq. The knowledge of the father enables one to know the 
offspring by sight in virtue of similarity of features. Madhva thus tries in 
various ways to bring out the thesis of the preeminence of Divine knowledge 
over secular learning and empirical knowledge, as the teaching that this 
passage is trying to convey. 

(v) Now for the “Tat tvam asi” text. It does not necessarily lead 
to.a monism when we are told that man returns to his original abode in 
God after his viscissitudes on earth. In this he resembles a bird tethered 
to.a post by means of a string, wandering here and there and returning 
finally to its roost. The trend of this illustration (Chdn. vi. 8, 2) is that 
the finite selves after a career of earthly existence, return to their original 
home in the bosom of the Infinite. There they rest like rivers in-the 
Ocean. There is no “Advaita” in this. The career of transmigration 
is exclusively for the Jivas. The Infinite remains unperturbed by the 
comings and goings of the finite beings or their doings. Rivers may come 
and rivers may go; the Sea remains the same and as full as ever maintain- 
ing its status quo ante : 4 aygva waft as Uddalaka tellingly puts it. To all 
ordinary appearances, the rivers may get mixed up with the Ocean and be 
lost. But they are there, all the same. ‘There is, of course, no realization 
on the part of the rivers of their differences from the Ocean; but neither 
1s there any realization on their part, of any tdentity with it assuming such iden- 
tity to exist in reality! The point, moreover, is that Uddalaka is trying 


l. Cf qed a aq faqar afeaa (2. V.) 


SAH Aree: fearacdier a¢ a fasta aisa7 
2 Tay = = fray See Bhadmati on ranfreeaeg hae: (B.S. 1.1.1). 
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to make his son know and behave better than the rivers. If the rivers or 
the various flower-juices are unable to know that they are in the Ocean 
or in the honey (Cf. afa ava a fag: afa avearag aft) there is certainly an obli- 
gation on the part of Svetaketu to know that fe is here and now in the 
hands of the Supreme. That loss of individual consciousness is not a desir- 
able goal is proved by the example of the dying man (vi, 15). It is a telling 
repudiation of identity and the undeserved self-glorification of the finite 
self in life. That at the time of death the vital forces are surrendered to 
a more powerful and inexorable agency must be conceded. If anything, 
man realizes his littleness on such a solemn occasion. It cannot be that 
this instance is given simply to answer a question as to the steps by which 
a knower of Brahman reaches the goal. In that case, the reply should 
have simply stopped with indicating these steps: aeq areuafa * * * 
aaqerary and the rest of the 15th khanda, including the reference to the sick- 
bed, would be out of place. It is clear, therefore, that it is meant to 
stress the point in the ddrstdnt:ka that the individual is utterly dependent 
on a higher power. The example of the blind-folded person brings out 
the thesis of difference all the more vividly. The kindly traveller who 
removes the bandage and guides the struggling wayfarer is the Guru in 
metaphysical parlance. The individual who is enabled to see God by 
the Guru’s upadesa, is thus different from him even as the traveller is from 
the goal he has to reach. The example of the thiefand the impostor is most 
significant. It brings out the thesis of difference between God and soul very 
tellingly. A person accused of some offence of robbery is brought before 
the judges. He is committed to a trial by ordeal and is asked to grasp a 
piece of redhot iron. If innocent, he would come out unscathed; if guilty, 
perish. Shorn of the figure, the example could only be meant to warn 
the individual against claiming what is not hts by right viz., the sovereignty 
of God, by claiming identity with Him. ‘Such would obviously be the 
suggestion behind the ddrsfantika pairs conveyed by the significant use 
of the phrase : ‘ayeriiq’, ‘etraardfq’, used in the Upanisad. As pointed 
out by Jayatirtha, the analogy would be utterlyinappropriate to a mo- 
nistic construction. For, from an Advaitic point of view, the Jiva, who 
has, for some mysterious reason, forgotten or forsaken his Brahmanhood, 
which is his by right, cannot, with adequate regard for language or justice 
to logic, be branded a ‘thief’ and an ‘impostor’ (vi, 16, 1) : ‘he has taken 
away another’s’, ‘he has committed theft.” Such a worthy can, at the 
worst, be deemed a saint or a fool (in giving up what is his own); but not 
certainly a thief ! It cannot, therefore, be said that Madhva has missed 
the spirit behind Uddalaka’s upadesa, in interpreting the text : @ aret 
aeanfa as emphasizing the difference between the individual and the 
Supreme and the utter dependence of the former on the latter, so forcibly 
expressed in the phrases : qaqa: ater wT: at: TT: | Aaa: | Terfaser: | and 
accordingly, proposing to adopt the reading : 4 am aaq aafa in conform- 
ity with the spirit and drift of the illustrations employed by Uddalaka, 
which are indisputably in favor of the thesis of difference and quite out of 
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tune with the doctrine of identity. No doubt, Madhva could ‘have. con- 
veyed the same idea of acu and dependence by adhering to the 
familiar reading ‘““Tattvam asi’’. It is open to the theist to declare that 
God is indeed verily all that is or matters; as everything else depends on 
Him for its very existence, activity etc. : 

fararad gev:afavaqasitate | 
We come across this idea in his comment on Chan. Up. ii. 22 : aad arma 
TZ, Ad Adeanraatera | and in his remark : afg aaa qafretarerd (Brh. Up. 
com.). From this point of view then, ““Tattvam asi’? would be no more 
than an epitomization of “‘Atat tvam asi’. But he chose to put it as “Atat 
tvam asi’’, to clear possible misapprehensions about the ultimate point at 
issue, which the other reading might produce in the unwary. .That he 
himself did not make much of splitting the text this way or that, but looked 
to the spirit of the passage to decide the purport of the upadefa is clear from 
his adopting both kinds of ne , in his works, and explaining 
the reading ‘“Tat tvam asi’’ in line with : 

‘et fe fart anafraad adt omeaafidedae | (Bhdg. 1, 5, 20). His 
interpretation of ‘‘Aitadatmyam idam sarvam’’ as ‘“Tattantratvad 
aitadatmyam’’, is a clear indication of his willingness to subscribe to the 
unity of existence of the entire cosmos under the One Source of all 
existence and activity : 

RAT Tee aT alata AAT | 

faerart fewest frat fret areca: | 
In his Gitatatparya, he adopts ‘“Tattvam asi” as the reading and takes “‘tat”’ 
as acorrelate of the earlier phrase — tqaererafae a¢@ which is interpreted as 
‘“‘having the Supreme as one’s sustainer’’*! vq (7qu:) arent (earat, aerate) TET 
aq | Tete Careers. 

In his V. T. N. he makes a special point that none of the illustrations 
used by Uddalaka has any support to give to the thesis of identity : ena- 
TaHsT Wa Ua SAE | This point has been conceded by some of the 
Advaitic commentators themselves, like Vacaspati? and Madhusiidana 
Sarasvati,? which goes to strengthen Madhva’s stand. He has also drawn 
attention to the burden of song of Uddalaka : aq: ata eat: aat: oom: 
watt: aerfesst: 1 which refers to Brahman as the source, shelter and support 
of all creatures, a description which obviously suggests the dependence of 
all finite existence on an Unseen Power. The idea of all creatures finding 
solace and ultimate rest in the Supreme finds picturesque mention in 
Brh Up. iv, 3,19, which mentions the wanderings of a hawk and its finding 
rest, at last, in its nest. ‘This analogy recurs in the present context of the 
Chandogya. ‘These instances are clearly incompatible with the thesis of 


1, The “‘taddhita” suffix (syafi) has been explained by Jayatirtha on the basis of 
the ruling : fafaar fg afeanfa: 1 (VIN. t. p. 65). 

2. TTARAAT F, AAR: TATA Ae TT ATA: I qa, aqarefe eat We wz 
(Bhamati, on -B. S. ti, 4, 29). 
«3, BySeMaravarfasraey * ** (Advaitasiddht). 
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identity. So great is the difficulty presented by them to the Advaitic 
interpretation, that even the clever Advaitic dialectician Madhusidana 
could not think of any better explanation of them than that analogies do 
not run on all fours; or that they are indifferent to actual difference and 
identity and are merely intended to refer to the absence of clear difference.} 
These are indeed very weak defences. We have already seen that failure 
to grasp the existing differences between the rivers and the Sea or the 
honey and the juices, salt and water etc., is no proof of the unreality of such 
differences. Taking all these facts into consideration, Madhva has thought 
it fit to discard the fashionable interpretation of ‘“Tattvam asi’’, based on 
a superficial adherence to the literal sense of the text ‘aeqafa’ without 
going deeply into the wording and spirit of the illustrations or the context 
of the Upadeéa revealed by the keyword : meq vam 

It is worthy of note that Madhva was the first Indian philosopher and 
critic of Samkara’s interpretation of ‘‘Tattvam asi” to draw attention to the inappo- 
siteness of the illustrations used to the thesis of identity. Quite apart from the 
new reading “‘Atat tvam asi’’ suggested by him, he has made out a strong 
case for giving a reorientation to the interpretation of the text in terms of 
the dependence of all finite reality on the One Supreme; in other words, 
an identity based on Sastra-drsti or the mystic perception of metaphysical 
dependence of all finite reality on Brahman : 

THAT | 

‘qaalal FET Hal Tafacatgy Ava” | 
For an exhaustive discussion of M’s exposition of “Tattvam asi’ see my 
Lectures on Vedanta (Karnatak Uni. 1973). 

In ‘uavarfadtrq’ we have another favorite text of Monism. Here again, 
it is the appearance that is misleading. The passage (vi, 2, 1) has refer- 
ence to the precreation stage (agre). If, at that stage, the Sruti should 
say that Brahman alone existed una:ded (afaitaq) by anything else, the 
Dvaitin has no reason to be upset by it. Nor would it be difficult to re- 
concile such a position with the subordinate existence of the Prakrti etc. 
_ The existence of Prakrti (or Tamas) in Pralaya, is already accepted in 

the Ndsadiya Sakta : am anita! Madhva, therefore, interprets “afadtaq”’ 
as without a peer or a superior” (aarfaecear). The denial of a ‘‘second”’ 
would more naturally refer to an equal or a rival, rather than to inferior 
realities.2, We have texts to confirm this line of interpretation : 

we: wear a fadtaisfer areat (Mbh. xiv, 27, 1). 

qT carcanisearertirs: sats: 1 (Gilg, xi, 43). 

ameaarareaaara aaa (Svet. Up. vi, 8). 

For a detailed exposition of M’s interpretation of ‘Ekam eva advitiyam’ 
refer to my article on the subject in Dharmaprakash Journal, Madras, 1978. 





l arene Terdaardiacd, eects ceqsreafea: | ersetararnfie 
Ta, areqavaanteritary (op. cit.). 


~ 72. Vide the maxin ‘“aeg atfedlatseaqseeq: 1” from the Mahdbhasya, cited by 
Sarkara, in his B. §. B. i, 2, 11. : 
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(vi) The last chapter of the Chdndogya brings further support .to 
Dualism and the view of Moksa as a state of active enjoyment of bliss for 
the released souls. ‘These two sections (viii, 2.and viii, 12) have always 
been irksome to monistic commentators. Sarhkara, in his commentary 
on B. S. iv, 4, 6, has tried his best to explain them away as some sort of 
‘‘arthavadas” or praises of the released and so on. 


(29) RG (VEDA) BHASYA 


(i) It may seem curious that a professed Vedantin like Madhva 
should have taken the trouble to write a commentary on the hymns of 
the Rg Veda. This is because men have come to believe after a fashion 
that a Vedantin has nothing to do with the Vedas ! This is a tragic fallacy. 
Madhva has no sympathy with such an attitude of lofty indifference or 
antipathy to the Vedas. To him, there is as much philosophy in the 
Vedas, as in the Upanisads, if only we could see it from the proper point 
of view. Small wonder, then, that he should have striven to raise their 
earliest representative, the Rg Veda, to great philosophical dignity by 
the side of the other source-books of Indian philosophy, not only by quot- 
ing from it, off and on, in his interpretation of the Prasthanatrayi, but 
also, by writing a separate commentary on a portion of the text, bringing 
out its hidden philosophical content. By this he raised the Rg.Veda to 
the rank of a fourth Prasthana, the Rk Prasthana, which is, in a sense, 
the source and head of all the others. For this remarkable service, his name 
should be remembered with gratitude by all true lovers of the Rg Veda.! 


1. In recent times, Madhva’s stand on the Rg Veda, has been vindicated by the 
distinguished scholar-mystic Aurobindo Ghosh, by his exposition of the mystic thought 
of the Vedic hymns clothed in symbolic terminology. Prof. Maryla Falk, writing in the 
Journal of Psychology (xviii, pts. 3-4, 1943), has denounced the “time-honored Western 
methods in wholesale mythological interpretation of any and every text with the astonishingly 
poor apparatus of a few ever-recurrent naturalistic and ritualistic standards” and shown 
that “in a large group of hymns, a specific technical terminology and phraseology relating 
to a set of psycho-physiological and functional hypostases which constitutes the basic data 
of the earliest Yoga theory’’, is elaborated. An orthodox Visistadvaita scholar D. T. Tata- 
charya, in his K. Krishnasvami Rao Endowment Lectures, at the Madras University, (1948) 
oh the subject of “Rg Veda and Pirvottara Mimamsa interpretations” has shown great 
anxiety to give a better philosophical status to the Rg Veda than has been accorded by the 
Parva-Mimamsakas and by the Vedantic schools of Sarnkara and Ramanuja. He would 
have been able to establish his thesis conclusively, had he discarded the narrow view of the 
Vedas taken by Samkara and Ramanuja and boldly followed the lead of Madhva in this 
respect. His halting and hesitant remarks show, all the same, that he realizes the impor- 
tance of the question though he is not bold enough to cut the Gordian knot and follow the 
lead of Madhva. However that may be, we have, in his concluding remarks, a complete 
vindication of the principle of (Vedantic) interpretation applied by Madhva to the hymns 
of the Rg Veda—“‘The Rg Veda has the idea of Brahman underlying it. If we apply and 
I don’t know why we should not apply, to the Rks and hymns of this Veda. the principles of 
interpretation enunciated and employed by Badarayana in determining the passages of the 
Upanisads, as meaning Brahman, we cannot escape the conclusion that this Veda is as much 
concerned with the Brahman as the Upanisads” (Italics mine). The full text of Tata- 
charya’s Lecture has been published, it is learnt, in the Journal of the Venkategvara Oriental 
Institute, Tirupati. 
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Madhva views the whole of the Rg Veda and for that matter, the 
Vedas as a whole as an essentially theosophic document. He takes the 
words of the Gitd (xv, 15) the Kafha (i, 2, 15.) and the Bhdgavata (1, 2, 29; 
ii, 5, 15; ix, 21, 42-43 and 35) literally and views the entire sacred 
literature through a pair of Vedantic spectacles. 

(ii) Already, in his commentaries on the Prasthanatrayi, he had 
maintained the doctrine of threefold interpretation of the Vedas. The 
Supreme Being is the highest subject-matter of the Vedas. All Scripture, 
primarily and in the first place, sings the glory of the Supreme (B. S..i, 1, 
10): The popular view that the Vedas only sing the praises of a plurality 
of:gods (Devas) and are mostly made up of hymns to be addressed to them 
on:the occasion of numerous sacrifices is opposed by him. While admitting 
the popular view that the Vedas do:serve this purpose,! he contends that 
they have a higher aim also, viz., to convey the knowledge of the. One 
Supreme Being. This latter is, in his view, the highest and most funda- 
mental object of the Vedas, — of all parts of them without exception or 
distinction. The distinction of Karma and Jiiana Kandas, is thus, to a 
large extent, superficial and misleading. Even the Karma-Kanda is cap- 
able of being interpreted in terms of the highest wisdom of Brahman, by 
the initiate. The popular distinction is one of convenience and adopted 
for practical and schematic reasons (Vide his com. on B, S.1, 4, 22). 
Since all persons are not equally endowed with the highest spiritual light 
and capacity to rise to the highest sense of Scripture, the distinction ‘of 
Karma and Jfiana Kandas has a place in the scheme of things and is adopt- 
ed as an ordinary working hypothesis. But, it is, in truth, only a means 
to an end. True wisdom can be attained only when one rises to the level 
of direct attunement of the entire sacred literature including the Mantra 
and‘ Brahmana portions (B. S. iii, 1, 1), of course, within the limits of 
one’s capacity, with the Supreme Being after purifying oneself by going 
through the disciplinary schemes laid down in the Karmakanda and dis- 
charging one’s obligations, social and religious, which it entails on him, 
iti'a spirit of prayer, devotion and dedication to the Supreme. Such, 
in*a nutshell, is the theosophic teaching of the Vedas, according to 
Mailhva. 
| a (ii1) The details of his threefold interpretation of the Veda are 
worked out by him in the opening section of the work (granthas 780): 
He illustrates his thesis with reference to the first three Adhydyas of the 
I Astaka (Mandala i, Saktas 1-40). Rks as lauding particular forms of 
the Supreme like Agni, Mitra are easily susceptible to higher attunement 
with the One than other parts of the Vedic literature like the Brahmanas. 
This is one reason why they are selected to demonstrate the thesis, to 
begin with. The purpose being illustrative, some forty Suktas of the 


1, @fe amanaehr aererafer— 


‘aaa WRT aH: aaTafe’ | 
‘fauacatlarx Jae: | wearfew | (f2 BD %2 arr 
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I Mandala are chosen for comment. In his commentary on the Ait. Up. 
and in his A. N., he has, similarly, dealt with some representative texts 
from the Brahmana and Aranyaka portions. His commentaries on the 
Sitras, the Gita and the Epic apply the same principle to these texts. 

(iv) At the outset, Madhva offers some interesting remarks on the 
evolution of the present text of the Rg Veda, the scheme of its Rsis, its 
deities andt he metres of hymns, a knowledge of all of which is insisted upon 
in traditional circles.1 Three redactions of the Samhita text are pre- 
supposed by Madhva : the first stage of Milaveda* when the hymns, 
were yet in a floating stage. ‘The second is that of Upavedas or Proto- 
Vedas when the floating materials came to be arranged into three groups : 
the Proto-Rk, Proto-Yajus and ~Proto-Saman and from these, the text 
of the four Samhitas representing the present texts was constituted by 
Vyasa : 

Ga: T EA Va Wad Hay TY: | 

waite frrereda ae aratfa arad: 

(quoted from a Purana, by Madhva) 

Modern scholars would be agreeably surprised to hear that besides 
recognizing these three stages of Vedic redaction, Madhva also considers 
that certain passages have actually been displaced from their original 
contexts, while passing through various redactions; while a few have been 
lost. Examples of both kinds have been cited by ili in his commentary. 

(v) Madhva has an elaborate scheme of Rsis, devatas etc., for 
the hymns, peculiar to himself. Visnu is the chief and the highest of all 
the Rsis seq area a af: and it is He that reveals the Vedas to Brahma at the 
beginning of creation (Svet. Up. vi, 18). Excluding him, there are four 
other grades of rsis : primary, secondary, tertiary and the fourth. Brahma 
is,the primary Seer of the entire Veda. Then come in order, Garuda 
and Sesa who are the Seers of the Vedas and the Paficaratras. Among the 
tertiary, Indra is the Seer of Rks, Surya of Yajus, Soma of Samans and 
Agni of Atharvan. The fourth are the individual Seers of the various 
rks and suktas, whose names are given in the Anukramanikd and other works. 
Some kind of unseen merit attaches to a knowledge of the first three kinds 
of seers and tangible results (drsfaphala) to the last. The ‘wives’ of the 
gods take rank as Seers in the order of their husbands. They preside over 
the metres as follows : 


l. at gat afafaaraa: aeaisara * * (Katyayana, Anukramagi, i. 1). 
2. This corresponds to the stage arfry aeqrpardta | aifaeat measaera sored 
(T. S. vi, 4, 7, 3). 

3. Sunassepa is credited with the composition of 100 rks in the I Mandala. But 
we have only 97 rks of his there and the rest are found distributed between iv (two rks : 
wf at art qTeneq (iv, 1,4) andv. 2,7 (qafravag * * ). ‘Madhva contends that these 
were originally in I Mandala. In ay qaeqatery (ii, 23, 16) there is a gap gaat qeaQasad: | 
which is supplied by Madhva, in his B. S. B. ui, 4, 49. 
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1. Gayatri Wives of Garuda and Brahma 
2. Tristubh Svaha 

3. Anustubh and Brhati Tara 

4. -Gayatri and Jagati Varuni and Rohini 

5. Pankti Saci 

6. Usnik Sauri 
7, Jagati Sarvadevastriyah 

8. Aticchandas —do— 
Y; _Virat Wives of Mitra and Varuna. 


$0 too, in the case of Devatas of hymns. Next to the Supreme Being. 
Sit is the devata (subject) of all those hymns save those specially applying 
to ‘Visnu. And so on, down to Indra and the wives of the gods. There 
are: numerous other details of like description set forth by Madhva on the 
authority of works like the Rk-Samhitd, Svddhyaya, Vydsanirukta, which are 
obsolete. 

(vi) Madhva teaches that salvation can be obtained only by 
realizing the supremacy of Brahman (Visnu) and his lordship over the 
pods. and by attuning the entire Scripture to Him. These ideas, he says, 
are clearly indicated in the R. V., and he quotes relevant texts. According 
to him, the R. V., upholds Visnu (among the adhidaiva-tattvas) as the 
Supreme Being that is free from all taint and imperfection. The other 
devatas like Brahma, Indra etc., are subject to various imperfections like 
dubkhaprapti : 

wat of at aaa; afaia wan; arate! genfearis | 
Similar defects are found in Rudra also : 

aay te A ada faanitia? gaarq 

a Taq ((x, 125, 5) wer eae (vii, 40, 5) 

am faeatat aft wea (vii, 21, 5) galt 

‘ery firmrearq (x, 99, 3) acren ater aga Sfear: 11 
In the same way, the Goddess Laksmi is also represented as ee 3 int 
many respects : 
wet fafass (x, 125, 7) atfrea (x, 125, 7) waradt ag (x, 125, 8) eaft arsed 
tamer afar ageisfifs 1 (Rg. Bhasya) 
The other gods like Brahma, Rudra, Indra, Maruts, are, in the same 
Sukta, represented as being under the control of Laksmi : 

ag wafwagfaraumentfaced favaet: 1 (x, 125). 

Passages are cited fromthe Suparna and Bahorca Srutis establishing a hier- 
archy of the gods. The Tura Sruti makes Vayu superior to Indra, Soma, 
Agni, Sirya and Indra. The R. V. vouches for the supremacy of Visnu 
over Indra : fa fe atareqera (x, 86, 1) + weet (ii, 38, 9) and of Indra over 
Pe Scere 12, 7) ferret qa Bar: ( ) farsoratetsaferse 


(vii) ‘There is thus sufficient evidence in the Vedas, says Madhva, 





ee Ree eae ee 
: R. V. ii, 38, 9. 
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for the hierarchy of gods and for the suzerainty of Visnu over all the gods 
of the Vedic Pantheon. The entire Scripture refers to Him in the first place 
and not to the individual gods, who do not, moreover, exist during Pralaya. 
At least to safeguard the eternal validity of the Sruti (which cannot be done 
unless a Vacyartha is recognized for them, all the while) during the time 
of Avantara-Pralaya, the higher attunement of Scripture in the Brahman 
must be recognized. Otherwise, the Vedas would be bereft of vdcyartha 
during Pralaya and thus lose their title to eternal validity. 

(viii) It is for this reason also that Madhva reiterates the scheme 
of triple interpretation of Scripture from the historical, the mystic, and 
the transcendental points of view. .The first one is more or less in agree- 
ment with that of Sayana and other Vedic commentators. Such differ- 
ences as exist are of no vital importance. The mystic interpretation is 
that by which a hymn or text in praise of a particular deity is made to 
refer to the particular form of Brahman (Visnu) presiding over the act 
for which the deity is noted and over the deity also, under the same name 
(Cf. the case of Naciketas fire in the Katha and Visnu also denoted by the 
same name). In this case, the names and epithets find their fullest etymo- 
logical sense only as applied to the Antaryamin : ya arawedisft 4 yeqat ada | 
quaeaatarang | eareatste fronagq aad afe reac: uu (Art. Up. Bhasya, ii, 2, p. 13). 
The historical sense is the “‘rudhartha’’, while the mystic is one of “‘yoga”’ 
or “‘mahayoga”’, as it is termed by Madhva. It is grounded on the doctrine 
of ‘‘SarvaSabdasamanvaya’? in Brahman which, we have already noted, 
in connection with his interpretation of the Sitras. Even those who would 
not go to the same length as Madhva in the application of this doctrine 
must concede that the author of the Sutras is really insisting on the 
‘“vaugikartha” of “‘Akasa”’ in seeking to equate “‘Akasa’’ referred to in 
Chan. Up. i, 9, 1, with Brahman (B. S. 1, 1, 22). A little thought would 
show that only a doctrine of Samanvaya such as that envisaged by Madhva, 
based on a dual connotation of words, could give the Samanvayadhyaya 
of the Sutras its true explanation and razson d’étre. 

The third or “Adhyatma”’ line of Vedic interpretation sponsored by 
Madhva pertains to the metaphysical or philosophical relation between 
the Jiva and Brahman and centres round it. To illustrate the three lines 
of interpretation with reference to the opening rk.—afattg gafaqs ... 

“In the outward sacrifice, Fire is the first to be worshipped. The 
Supreme Being immanent in fire, 1s next lauded under the same name of 
Agni (in its yaugika or mahayoga sense). Lastly, in the realm of the 
inward sacrifice of knowledge (4tmajfiana) the Supreme is praised as the 
author (hotr) of the right kind of rapprochement between the senses and 
one’s external environments, or as the Immanent guide that controls 
(agragatvat agraniivat) the consuming fire of external reality by the flame 
of the intellect’’ : 


1. Ch wa, warfare 4, aeetsratrars: | 
cfararermreaizat; qeadt afta wu (AV). 
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cfanfrq aretat cata: | 
These and other details of interpretation are worked out on the basis of 
grammatical and philological sanctions which are elucidated by 
Jayatirtha, in his learned commentary on the Rg Bhdsya. 

(ix) Madhva’s Bhasya is taken up mostly with the details of the 
mystic line of interpretation and rarely with the other two. ‘The ordinary 
(historical) explanation is often passed over as being quite obvious. The 
Adhyatma-interpretation 1s here and there elaborated with great skill e.g. 
the Indra-Vrttra episode. Scholars are familiar with the ‘scientific’ ex- 
planation of this episode given by Yaska and the modern savants, accord- 
ing to which, the slaying of Vrttra, by Indra, is but a figurative description 
of the production of rain. Yaska calls his explanation that of the Etymo- 
logists : deal ga: ? ae afc vert: | He refers also to the views of Traditional- 
ists : caTsatsat gctfaeifaat: | Madhva has given us a ‘philosophical’ explana- 
tion, no less suggestive. According to him, Vrttra represents the concen- 
trated essence of Ajfiana or false teaching of Maya, figuratively described 
as a ‘“‘cloud’’, a “‘serpent’’? (aht) or a “mountain” (adri). Indra is the 
enlightened soul or the Supreme Lord who slays this demon of Ignorance 
with his weapon of vajra or enlightenment (samyajjfidna). Ignorance falls 
vanquished, sundered of its hands and feet (1, 32, 7a) that is to say, put 
out of court, by reason and revelation. In his Bhasya on the A. J., 
Madhva has similarly given a philosophical explanation of the Ratri Sukta 
(R. V. x, 127). 

We are in an age when Vedic scholarship is taking wonderful strides. 
Scholars are not. wanting who have boldly broken the bonds of language 
and tradition and discovered in the hymns hidden mysteries of the physical, 
psychological, biological and psychophysiological cross-sections of reality. 
Maryla Falk’s thought-provoking paper on “The Oldest Psychology — 
Terminus a guo and Aspects’, published in the Indian Journal of Psychology, 
xviii, 3-4, (1943), has brought to light the presence in the hymns of the 
Rg and Atharva Vedas, a well-developed theory and practice of Yoga 
and of a terminology and phraseology relating to a set of psychophysiolo- 
gical functional hypostases which constitute the basic data of the earliest 
Yoga theory. Madhva’s approach is designed for the satisfaction of the 
spiritual and mystic thought-needs of humanity. It is broad-based enough 
to accommodate the purely ‘historical’ explanations of Sayana and the 
modern scholars; but goes far beyond them in certain directions. The 
older Vedic commentators have themselves, here and there, recognized 
the presence of ‘‘Adhyatma line’’ of interpretation of the text; though 
they had not systematically worked them out, in the manner attempted 
by Madhva. The Monotheistic tradition of Vedic interpretation followed 


: 1. These data are gathered from various texts of the i and x Mandala such asi, 169; 

189; 164; x, 177; 189. My thanks are due to my colleague, Dr T. R. Kulkarni, of the 
Psychology Dept. of the Ruparel College, Bombay, (now Reader in Psychology, Bombay 
University) fot drawing my attention to the above paper. 
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by Dayananda Sarasvati, the founder of the Arya Samij, is directly in- 
spired by the lead given, long ago, by Madhva. It is gratifying to note 
the handsome tributes which have recently been paid to Madhva and his 
commentators, for their pioneering work in bringing to light the mystic 
and symbolic meanings of Vedic hymns, in the new edition of the. Rg Veda 
Samhita (with a new commentary) published by the Aurobindo Ashram, 
Pondichery. 

The threefold interpretation of Vedic texts elaborated by Madhva 
has its parallel in the Western tradition, of Scriptural interpretation. Prof. 
Basil Willey in his “Seventeenth Century Background”’ points out that the 
allegorical method of Scriptural interpretation was developed by Philo 
Judaeus (20 s.c.—45 aA.p.).. The Jewish Rabbis had of course already 
evolved a vast apparatus of Scriptural interpretation. ‘The crossing of 
the Hebrew tradition with Platonic and neo-Platonic speculation produced 
the allegorical interpretation. It was Origen, however, who formulated 
the threefold sense of Scripture,—the literal, moral and mystical. The 
division corresponds to Plato’s tripartite division of man into body, soul 
and spirit. The theory of multiple senses was in itself a remarkable first 
step towards the science of meaning we are still desiderating at the present 
day”’ (op. cit. p. 65). Madhva’s works are full of valuable materials for 
the study of the Science of Meaning with reference to the Sanskrit 
language and its grammatical structure. 

_ Madhva does not expressly quote or criticize the interpretations of 
earlier Vedic commentators. But there is no doubt that he differed from 
many of them, in the general interpretation of the hymns too. Traces of 
such implied criticisms are to be met with in the commentary of 
Jayatirtha! on the Rg Bhasya. 


1. See my paper on “Yatra dvdviva jaghana (R. V.1, 28, 2) in the Poona Orientalist, 
1950. Cf. also gxarq (ii, 8, 3) waagera areferq wer xf area, Tet aapR 
qUuatetde | (Jayatirtha, Rgbhdsyatika). 
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POEMS, STOTRAS AND MISCELLANEOUS 
| WORKS OF MADHVA 


BESIDES the commentaries on the Siitras, the Upanisads, the Gita, etc., in 
which he dealt with the problems of his metaphysics, Madhva composed 
a few Stotras and other works of a miscellaneous character, dealing with 
religious worship, rituals etc. These minor works reflect his deep religious 
spirit and devotional fervor. Their composition must have taken place 
late in his life, when he had sufficient leisure after the completion of the 
arduous task of producing his major works and organizing his philosophical 
system and strengthening its hold on the people. 


(30) YAMAKA-BHARATA 


This is a short Yamakakavya in 81 verses, in various metres, dealing 
with the exploits of Krsna and his help to the Pandavas. It may be pro- 
nounced to be a successful work from the point of view of skill in handling 
a variety of metres and the use of yamakas (rhymes), prasa, anuprasa (alliter- 
ation). etc. ‘There are verses with four-quarter rhymes and ekdksaras 
(76, 78). The work appears to have been composed in a gush of ecstatic 
devotion (Ver. 80). 


(31) NARASIMHA-NAKHA-STUTI 


This is a short eulogy of the nails of God Nrsimha, in two Sragdhara 
verses. They are found prefixed to the Vayustuti of Trivikrama Pandita- 
carya, one of Madhva’s favorite disciples. According to tradition, Madhva 
composed these two verses and had them prefixed to his disciple’s Vayustutt, 
extolling Madhva in his three ‘incarnations,’ as he did not approve of the 
disciple’s praising him, exclusively. They are now recited as part of the 
Vayustutz, at the beginning and at the end. 


(32) DVADASA STOTRA 


This Stotra, in twelve short adhydyas, is believed to have been com- 
posed by Madhva, at the time of his acquisition of the image of Sri Krsna, 
which. he installed in his Mutt at Udipi. There is also another tradition 
about the origin of this Stotra. There are 126 verses here, in a variety of 
metres, handled with distinct musical effect and impressiveness. The 
order and arrangement of verses and chapters as generally current, differs 
in some respects from the text preserved in the oldest transcript of the 
‘“Sarvamila”’ reputed to have been left by Madhva’s favorite disciple 
Hrsikesa Tirtha, now preserved in the Palimar Mutt, at Udipi. 

The author has woven many beautiful and profound truths of reli- 
gion and metaphysics into this short inspiring poem. It may, in a sense, 
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be said to have given the first impetus to the birth of the great devotional 
literature of the Haridasas. It ranks as one of the foremost Stotras in 
Dvaita Literature, in Sanskrit. Echoes of Jayadeva’s Gitagovinda could 
be detected here and there. It is capable of being set to music. 


(33) KRSNAMRTAMAHARNAVA! 


This is an anthology of 242 verses (including five of a benedictory 
nature) in praise of Visnu, from various sources. It is mostly in Anus- 
tubh; but other metres also are found. The verses include those attributed 
to Siva, Narada, Pulastya, Dharma, Brahma, Markandeya, Marici, Atri, 
Angiras, Pulaha, Atreya, Kausika, Agastya, Stitta, Vyasa and Rukmangada. 
A noteworthy fact is that two verses (52 and 66) occur also in the 
Mukundamala? of Kulasekhara. 

The work emphasizes the efffeacy of fasts on Ekadasi days, gives 
rules for the correct determination of Ekadasi and Dvadasi tithis, the 
worship of Salagrava (stones), the wearing of Urdhva-pundras etc. 
(224-30). The author enjoins a complete fast on Ekadasi (172-94), 
whose rigorous observance is, even today, kept up among his followers,— 
even Sraddhas falling on that day being postponed to the next day, on 
that account. Verse 10 refers to the worship of Visnu with bilva leaves, 
which is rather uncommon among Vaisnavas. 

The author concludes his work with an exhortation to his followers 
to cultivate love and devotion to God at all times. From the fourteenth 
year of his or her life, a man or a woman does good or bad deeds which, 
at the very lowest calculation, entail not less than ten future births! 
There is thus not the slightest hope of our attaining freedom from trans- 
migratory career by annihilating Karma and _ exhausting its effects. 
Bhakti, then, is the only way to release from the ills of Karma : 


saragemaed gent fara 7 1 


Tat ATH BF ATTATTAT | 

SATU Sarat ATOM BUNA | 

x ¥ a * K K 
aa: aaearaad: ga va afasaia ? (Ver. 14-18). 


WORKS ON WORSHIP 


(34) TANTRA-SARA SANGRAHA 


The rules governing Vaisnava modes of worship and initiation (diksd) 
fall under the Tantras. There is a substantial element of Tantric mystic- 
ism in Madhva worship and rituals including nydsas, mudras etc. These 


1. There is evidence in the M. Vij. (xvi, 38-40) that this work was composed at a 
place called Ide-tude (Skt. Saridantara) or. of doab between the Kumfaradhara and 
Netravati rivers in S. Kanara, when Madhva was camping there. ‘‘Saridantara’”’ is not 
certainly the name of a “chieftain” as made out by Dr Saletore History of Tuluva, i, p. 425). 
2. Cf. Mukundamala verses 25 and 14 (ed. Annamalai University Sanskrit Series, 
no. 1, 1933. a | 
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are dealt with in this work. It claims to be an abridgement of a bigger 
work of that name by Vyasa (Ver. 77). Madhva’s work is metrical in 
form and is divided into four chapters and contains 442 verses, mostly in 
Anustubh. 

The first chapter gives in detail, the countless forms of the Lord pre- 
siding over the letters of the alphabet, their special characteristics and 
mantras together with the minutiae of their meditation, chanting and 
nyasas. | 
The second deals with the auxiliaries of Homa and Kalafsapija. The 
third has many valuable points to record on matters of iconography, 
temple-architecture, consecration of idols etc. The choice of proper 
materials for the casting of images,! their poses (iii, 2) and standard 
measurements (iti, 44-46); the choice of the proper site for the erection of 
temples (52-54); the area required for the purpose (55-56); the nature 
of the building-materials (xx.57); the construction of domes, spires and 
gopuras for temples, the number of Prakaras (enclosures); the nature of 
Sabhas (courtyards), mandapas, the religious ceremonies connected with 
the “Ankurarpana,”’ “‘Palikapuja,’’?; Bali and other ceremonial, to be 
gone through are some of the subjects dealt with. Then comes the actual 
installation of the idol, its bathing in holy water (abhiseka) amidst recitation 
of Vedic mantras (104-111) and subsequent festivities connected with the 
feeding of guests and the final bath (avabrtha) after the rites (ili, 127). 
The subject of renovating temples fallen into ruins or disrepair is touched 
upon (132-35). The section ends with a reference to minor deities to be 
set up and worshipped in a temple. Madhva’s exposition has reference 
primarily to the worship of Visnu and consecration of Vaisnava temples. 
He also refers (iii, 159b) to other kinds of Tantras (probably Vaikhanasa) 
prescribing other modes of consecration. He himself would appear to 
follow the PAficaratra Agama, in his exposition. The last chapter is a 
resume of the special mantras bearing on the entire subject, set forth in the 
original Tantrasdra of Vyasa (iv, 1). 


(35) SADACARA SMRTI 


‘This is a small compendium of codes governing a man’s daily life 
and activities drawn up from a strictly orthodox point of view, in keeping 
with the ancient ideal of Varnasrama dharma and an ideal Brahminical 
life. It gives the routine of duties of various orders and Varnas, from 
morn till night. Much of what is said here has no bearing on present-day 


1. Madhva speaks of two. kinds of wood or stone “‘the male and the female” and 
their respective uses (iii, 90) : 
cat eared Feeare sitter: = Fare: | 
afarett afar & tat fareat Wert 1 
These are confirmed by other standard treatises on the subject : Cf. fararza fafaur: 
i | euerareaar: ofaeay: | Vatkhdnasdgama of Marici, Chap. x, p. 34, 
Trivandrum Skt.. Ser. x. 
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conditions of life. The topics touched upon include Sandhya, 
Brahmayajfia, Vaisgvadeva, duties of ascetics etc. This work is also said 
(Ver. 40) to be a short anthology of the precepts of Vyasa, on religious life. 
There are 41] verses in all, mostly in Anustubh. It is known to have been 
commented upon by Vigvanatha-Vyasa, father of Tarangini-Ramacarya, 
(16th cent. ). 


(36) YATI PRANAVA KALPA? 


This is another small handbook in 28 Anustubhs, explaining the cor- 
rect mode of adopting Sannyasa and entering the fourth order of life. The 
method of initiating the disciple : mantropadefa and administering of the 
Oath of Asceticism to him are briefly, but forcibly dealt with her. The 
treatment is, naturally, from the standpoint of the uncompromising Vaisnava 
Realism of Madhva. The Oath of Loyalty to the Order administered to the 
new entrant, is most significant: 

a fart gerard aaqaatata fam: | 

qT BAUaMaey aAeeATTAaT se: It 

fara yat af, at areracaatfafe: 1 - 

aaaifsfasare ares RaTTT 1 

[Never shall I forswear Visnu and the Vaisnavas. Never shall I deem 
Visnu to be on a par or identical with the other gods. Never shall I asso- 
ciate with those who hold the doctrine of identity or equality of God and 
soul. ] 

The initiated shall spend his time trying to improve his knowledge 
of the Sastras. He shall worship the Lord, practise the Pranava-japa 
regularly and try to realize God. | 


(37) [KRSNA] JAYANTI NIRNAYA 


This short work in 17 Anustubh deals with the Krsnajayanti Vrata 
(the birth anniversary of Sri Krsna) . It would be easy to realize the import- 
ance of this day to such ardent Vaisnavas as the following of Madhva. 
Madhva himself had attached special importance to the worship of Krsna 
and the anniversary of his birth is hailed by him as a Vrata, to 
be observed with due sense of devotion and austerity. He enjoins on his 
followers a complete fast on that day which is still rigorously observed by 
them. Special worship is held at midnight (when the incarnation is 
believed to have taken place) on the eighth day of the dark fortnight of 
Sravana, when arghya is offered welcoming the Lord. The fast is broken 
the next morning. 


rid 


[(38) KANDUKA STUTI] 


Krsnastutit, Krgnagadya or Kandukastuti, as it is variously called, is a 
short siotra in praise of Krsna, in two.smart, alliterative verses said to have 
been composed by Madhva, as a boy. It is not included in the traditional 


1. Not “Yatipranakalpa”’ as in Saletore, History of Tuluva, p. 441, 
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list of his works. The name ‘‘Kanduka-stuti’’ is fancifully taken to mean 
that it is ‘‘generally repeated by Hindu girls at the time of playing with 
a ball’ (M. Rangacharya, Descriptive Catal. of Madras Govt. Oriental 


Lib.” vol, xxvi, no. 14801). There is no warrant for any such surmise. 
‘The ‘verses are 


Apnea to Siciie pahuiainees of Udipi, two other minor 


works of Madhva one on Jyotié-Sastra and another on Tithinirnaya have 
been discovered. They have not been published so far. 
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EARLY DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
MADHVA SCHOOL AND ITS INSTITUTIONS 


EMERGENCE OF THE ASTAMATHAS OF 
UDIPI AND OTHER MUTTS 


TABLES OF MUTTS 


(i) TOWARDS the close of his life, Madhva had ordained eight monks? 
for the conduct of worship of Krsna, at his Matha in Udipi (M. Vij. xiv, 
131 and’ Tirthaprabandha i, 8). ‘These established lines of their own by 
ordination and these lines of ascetics became the precursors of the Asta- 
mathas of later times.2, The early history of these Mutts is still vague 
and we have no.information about the extent of religious and secular 
influence wielded by them, until much later times. The Svamis of the 
eight Mutts hold office as High Priests of the Krsna Matha, by turns, 
for two years each. This biennial change of office is known as ‘‘Paryaya’’, 
which takes place during Makara. When not in office, the Svamis look 
after the affairs of their own individual Mutts and tour the country for 
purposes of religious propaganda and obtaining supplies to last them 
during their next turn of office. We have, thus, at Udipi, a unique and 
well-organized system of religious worship and administration, which 
reflects great credit upon its organisers, whoever they might have been. 
The system is generally believed to have been introduced in its present 
form by Vadiraja Svami, one of the celebrated Pontiffs of Udipi, in the 
16th century.? There is no evidence that it existed earlier; though certain 
inscriptions from Udipi* (Insc. Madras, ii, p. 871, nos. 236 and 241), 
relating to the Krsnapur Mutt, recording gifts to Vidya (dhi)-raja Tirtha, 
in 1409 a.p. and (260) to: Adamar Mutt in 1443 a.p.) go to show that 
the Svamis had come to be recognised, widely, long before the 16th 
century. 

Besides the eight Mutts above referred to, there are two others = = 
tracing descent from Acyutaprajfia with Satyatirtha at their head. These 
go by the names of Bhandarkere and Bhimanakatte Mutts. Their bifur- 
cation seems to have taken place at the time of the fifth successor of Satya- 
tirtha. No outstanding contribution to Dvaita Literattire seems to have 


1. Hrsikesa Tirtha, Narasimha, Janardana, Upendra, Vamana, Visnu, Rama 
and Adhoksaja Tirthas (M. Vij. xv, 128-9). 

2. Palimar Adamar, Krsnapir, Puttige, Sirir, Sode, Kanir and Pejavar Mutts. 

3. This is confirmed by the Vadiraja Guruvara Caritémrta (iv, 49), which states that 
the older system established by Madhva, was a rotation once in two months. 

4. The donors are Harihara Raya II (1377-1402) and Deva Raya Maharaja I 
(1406-18). 
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been made by the Svamis of these two Mutts except the illuminating com- 
mentary on the Yuktimallikd of Vadiraja, by Surottama Tirtha, the four- 
teenth in descent on the pitha of the Bhandarkere Mutt. Even as between 
the ‘‘Astamathas” of Udipi and the up-Ghat or ‘‘Desastha-Mathas de- 
scended from a group of four itinerant disciples of Madhva, the place of 
honor for literary activity and spread of Dvaita philosophy should be 
given to the latter. The Svamis of Udipi have mostly confined their atten- 
tion to their own community of Taulavas, devoting themselves for the 
most part to the worship of Krsna at Udipi, — one of the purposes for 
which they were ordained. It would, however, be far from proper to con- 
clude from the circumstance of Madhva’s installation of the image of Sri 
Krsna at his Matha in Udipi, that the eight monks ordained by him were 
only intended to officiate as Priests therein. The pen-picture we have of 
-these eight disciples in the M. Vij. (xv, 128-31) is decidedly against any 
-. ‘such narrow interpretation of their role as envisaged by Madhva. It is, 
~ however, the Mutts represented by the other group of four disciples of 
Madhva, viz., Padmanabha, Narahari, Madhava and Aksobhya Tirthas 
and continued by Jayatirtha and his successors that have made the most 
solid contributions to Dvaita Vedanta and its literature and its propa- 
gation in different parts of India. In this sense, the appellation ‘“‘Mila- 
Mathas”’ (original Mutts) claimed by them, is fitting. There is, however, 
no evidence, apart from tradition, that Madhava and Aksobhya were both 
personally ordained by Madhva. Nor do the terms “Acarya-Pitha” or 
‘“Mila-Matha”’ appear to have acquired any significance yet, during the 
. lifetime of Madhva or his immediate disciples. The M. Vij. gives abso- 
lutely no indication of Madhva’s headquarters having been anywhere else 
than at Udipi, where he spent most of his time. It is thus quite misleading 
till the days of Jayatirtha to speak of X or Y as having ‘“‘succeeded’’ 
Madhva on the “‘pitha’ and “ruled” for so many years. The four (pre- 
sumably) immediate disciples of Madhva viz., Padmanabha, Narahari, 
Madhava, and Aksobhya Tirthas, and others like Visnu Tirtha, may have 
passed away, one after the other, in the cyclic years recorded for them in 
the various Mutts. Beyond this we cannot go and represent them as having 
“occupied”? a particular “‘Pitha’’ (vacated by Madhva or his successor) 
and “‘ruled” one after the other, “handing over charge”’ to the next in order, 
at the time of his death. This is a popular assumption for which there is 
no conclusive evidence. 

_ The whole question is still vague and complicated. The Udipi 
tradition does not accept the view about the ‘“‘four direct disciples’ of 
Madhva.1 This, by itself, is not an insurmountable difficulty as the M. 
Vij. itself clearly admits (xv, 127) the existence of direct disciples ordained 
by Madhva, both before and after the ordination of Padmanabha and Visnu 
Tirtha. Actually, however, the M. Vij. refers by name, only to Padma- 
~nabha and the eight monks of Udipi and leaves out Narahari, Madhava 


1, Cf ah feat Farad (Vadiraja, Sarasabharati, vii, 22). 
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and Aksobhya. ‘These may be taken to be included among those collec- 
tively spoken of as ‘“‘others”’ from different parts of the country (x, 127).} 
But Jayatirtha, in his TP. has paid homage only to Padmanabha and 
Aksobhya, ignoring the other two in between them. But that he knew 
of Narahari Tirtha is clear from his criticism of some of his interpretations 
of Madhva. All the same, it seems curious that he should have ignored 
them, had they been his “‘predecessors on the Mahasamsthana.’? The 
terms in which a later Pontiff Raghtittama Tirtha clubs together the last 
three as distinguished from Padmanabha Tirtha, in an introductory verse 
of his Nydyavivarana-gloss : 


TTTacefeiaaareasiry sonia Terni 
gras A: Ta FT HA AA A TITHE NY I 


lends some color to the view that those three were in some way or other 
particularly and specially connected with him (probably by way of ini- 
tiation ?). But, then, such a supposition is negatived at least in the case 
of Narahari Tirtha whose Srikirmam Inscription shows that he was 
Madhva’s direct disciple. Another. inscription of Narahari establishes 
that his ordination had taken place in or before 1264A.D. It is also élaimed 
that Pranega Vithala (a late Dasa) refers to Aksobhya Tirtha as the 
‘arcatt’? of Madhava, which term is generally taken to denote direct ini- 
tiation. Satyasandhavilasa (iii, 3) of Srinivasa Kavi, disciple of Satya- 
natha (d. 1674) (Pub. 8S. D. V. Bby.), regards Narahari, Madhava and 
Aksobhya. as. disciples acquired by Padmanabha. 

It would thus be clear that there seems to have been a good deal of 
confusion, vagueness and uncertainty about the floating traditions which 
had gathered round “the four early (direct) disciples of Madhva.” These 
do not appear to have been put on an authentic basis and recorded until 
after the establishment of the three main Mathas, about the middle of the 
15th century. The Gurucaryd, a hagiological work on the Pontiffs of the 
Uttaradi Mutt (from Madhva down to Satyanidhi Tirtha) (d. 1648), 
says that these floating traditions of the Mutt came to be defined and 
recorded during the days of Sripadaraja (c. 1460-86) and Raghunatha 
Tirtha? (1444-1502). 

This work is of considerable importance from many points of view. 
It is a fairly ancient work ending, as it does, with the life of Satyanidhi 
(1638-48). It records, probably for the first time, the tradition about 
the “four direct disciples”? of Madhva and their ‘‘succeeding’”’ to his Pitha 
one after the other, as now accepted. It is also of great chronological 
value, as it gives the cyclic years (month and tithi) of the succession and 
demise of the various Pontiffs (of the Uttaradi Mutt) and records Madhva’s 


1. These, naturally, must be different from the eight monks who succeeded to the 
Astamathas and who were all of them from the Tulu country. 
2, Gurucarya, i, 8-10, 
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date of birth as Kali 4224 corresponding to Salivahana 1039! and men- 

a tions Vilambi and Pingala as the year of his birth and disappearance 

2 respectively. The first and the second bifurcation of the ““Milamatha” 
in the days of (1) Vidyadhiraja and (2) Ramacandra Tirtha are also 
mentioned here. Ignorance of this tripartition has been responsible for 
Dasgupta’s rejecting the entire line of Gurus descended from Rajendra 
Tirtha, cited by Baladeva Vidyabhtsana, in his Prameyaraindvali and by 
Kavikarnapira in his Gauraganoddefadipikd, as fictitious, (fits. of I. Phil. 
iv. p. 56) under the impression that there is really but one line of Madhva 
Gurus viz., that represented by the Uttaradi Mutt, which 1s not true. 

The seniority of the lines of Rajendra Tirtha and Vibudhendra 
Tirtha is also expressly admitted here. This point is of vital importance 
tathe understanding of the true historical order of evolution of the three 

Mutts. The recognition of seniority in ordination (dframajyaisthya) of 

[ (1) Rajendra Tirtha to Kavindra and (2) of Vibudhendra to Vidyanidhi, 
‘in this work, is significant and noteworthy, as it is a work written 
avowedly from the point of view of and dealing mainly with the succession 
list of the Uttaradi Mutt. 

The Uttaradi and Raghavendra Svami Mutts have preserved the 
succession list of their Gurus in the form of certain ‘““Caramasglokas’”? or 
verses in their memory. ‘These verses are supposed to be composed by 
each succeeding Pontiff in memory of his immediate predecessor on the 
Pitha and embody the main events in his Pontifical career. 

There are, however, serious discrepancies in vital points, affecting 
the seniority and number of years of rule of Pontiffs, in at least two cases, 
- between these ““Carama-Slokas”’ and the statements of the Gurucaryé, which 
cast a legitimate doubt on the genuineness and antiquity of the former. 
The “‘Carama-sloka” for Kavindra is : 

‘@areseant <«wstaafrafaae | 

deiaatt aa waat waefery 1’ 

This is quite misleading as it is generally admitted on all hands? and 
expressly stated in the Gurucaryd and in the Satkathd,* that Rajendra was 
the senior disciple ordained by Vidyadhiraja. H. K. Vedavyasachar, in 
his Gurucarite,5 seems to have been misled by this ‘‘Caramaégloka,” into 
reversing the historical order between the two disciples of Vidyadhiraja. 





1. This date corresponds to 1117 a.p. which is actually two cycles behind the true 
historical date acceptable for Madhva on the basis of epigraphic and other data. This 
gap of 120 years was sought to be filled, later, by uncritically assigning to two Pontiffs 
Vidyadhiraja and Vidyanidhi, a rule of 64 and 68 years respectively, so as to bring the 
established dates of the later Pontiffs, in line with those of the earlier ones. 

2. Those of the Uttaradi Mutt have been published by Kalyani Nagarajacharya, 
Sarvadhikari, Uttaradi Mutt, Bangalore, (V. V. Subbiah and Sons, Printers, Bangalore 
City), 1952. Those of the other Mutt have been published in the annual almanac of the Mutt. 

3. And by the Svami of the Uttaradi Mutt. 

4. Edn. 1931, p. 32. 


/ 3. P. 110. Hence also V. Shingre’s mistake in indicating Rajendra Tirtha’s line 
_ to the right of Kavindra, in his ‘‘Genealogical Tables” of the Uttaradi Mutt, Sarvodaya 
ess, Poona, 1953. 
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The ‘“Caramasloka”’ of the Uttaradi Mutt, assigns sixty-eight years 
of Pontifical rule to Vidyanidhi! which is contradicted by the clear evidence 
of the Gurucarya which assigns to him but seven years, nine months and 
thirteen days’ rule. It is also invalidated by the chronological data for 
the subsequent Pontiffs and cannot therefore be accepted. 

The ‘‘Caramasloka”’ for Jayatirtha? is suspiciously identical with 
one of the introductory verses in Vijayindra Tirtha’s (1539-95) Madhvd- 
dhvakantakoddhara. It is difficult to suppose that Vijayindra who was an 
author of outstanding merit and has left many fine verses in honor of several 
other Gurus had borrowed or plagiarized from such ‘‘Caramaslokas !” 

The truth seems to be the other way about that these ‘‘Carama- 
§lokas’’ are a late patch-work from miscellaneous sources and verses made 
to order. for the occasion and that their claim to be considered authentic 
verses actually composed immediately after the demise of particular 
Pontiffs to whom they refer cannot be accepted, in all cases. The slokas 
in respect of Jayatirtha, Kavindra and Vidyanidhi have, therefore, to be 
rejected as spurious. 

The M. Vij., says that many were the ascetics ordained by Madhva 
and that these, in their turn, took disciples : 

aeasfacar qea: firsat tai agerat (xv, 132). 

The centres of religious propaganda started by these disciples, in various 
parts of the country, should, in course of time, have crystallized into so 
many Mutts. Each one of these could naturally be regarded as historically 
descended from Madhva. But it cannot be held that every one of their 
seats was actually occupied by Madhva, for some time in his life. As 
for certain images of God and Salagravas acquired by him during his tours 
(M. Vij. x, 24), these are admitted to have been distributed among several 
disciples, lay and ascetic. ‘The care and custody of such relics cannot, 
by itself, then, be regarded as conferring on any particular individual or 
institution claiming descent from him, any exclusive right to represent his 
‘“‘Pitha’’. Moreover, it would be impossible to say which of the heirlooms 
left by Madhva was the most sacred one! 

The historical association of the eight Mathas of Udipi with the 
care and worship of the image of Sri Krsna, installed by Madhva at his 
Mutt there (ix, 42), has however given them the unique honor and pres- 
tige of being in charge of the historical and spiritual capital of the Madhva 
community as a whole, its place of pilgrimage and periodical congregation 
as well as its perennial source of spiritual inspiration, for centuries. 

But it is the Mutts descended from Madhva through Jayatirtha and 
his.successors that have been in the van of development of Madhva thought 
and literature and in securing widespread recognition and acceptance to 


l. ‘qqwaat waraaer Meer wait 
franfatatat earqerqueyeeatm: 

2. ‘qeq areas: 9 aifaaratq 9 saeote | 
aq F Waals say fsss TAT 1 
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it, in various parts of India. As a matter of fact, these have taken the 
lion’s share in the task of developing and propagating the philosophy of 
Madhva. For this reason, they can unhesitatingly be regarded as the 
intellectual heirs to the legacy of Madhva and Jayatirtha. They have 
also fully justified this position by their own monumental services to the 
cause of Dvaita thought and its literature, through centuries. The history 
of Dvaita Literature and its philosophical development, to be set forth 
onwards, from Part III will amply bear this out. 

Each one of these has been as great as the others in respect of its 
services to the system, the beneficial influence exercised on society and 
the eminence of the Pontiffs who have adorned their seats. The only 
disparity that may be seen among them is that of worldly wealth, number 
of disciples under their jurisdiction or the extent of popular allegiance in 
particular parts of the country. But these are obviously the results of 
contemporary socio-political and economic conditions in the regions in 
which these different institutions carried on their work; and should not 
vitiate our judgment of their true historical origin and relation. Conditions 
in upper Karnatak and Maharashtra, where the Uttaradi Mutt had its 
roots, from the beginning, were more propitious to popular response to 
Dvaita philosophy than in the South, where the other two Mutts came to 
function. The powerful Smarta and Sri-Vaisnava communities in the 
South offered much stout resistance, as will be clear from the history of the 
heated religious and sectarian controversies in which Madhva teachers like 
Vijayindra and Satyanatha were involved in the South with redoubtable 
champions of other creeds like Appayya Diksita.1 It is also significant 
that none of the Madhva Mutts in the South was able to establish a com- 
munity of Tamil-speaking Madhvas, while it was possible in respect of 
speakers of other languages like Telugu, Marathi and even Hindi. 

,.The Mutts believed to have been separately established by Padma- 
nabha, Madhava and Aksobhya, though now comparatively insignificant, 
in point of wealth, position, prestige and following are as much historically 
connected with Madhva as those descended from Jayatirtha. Later, the 
phenomenal glory attained by Vydasatirtha under the second and third 
dynasties of Vijayanagar pushed his Mutt into supreme power and prestige 

in the early XVI century and this position was zealously maintained by his 
' Successors. Soon after, the Uttaradi and Raghavendra Svami Mutts rose 
to fame under the illustrious leadership of Pontiffs like Raghiittama and 
.Vijayindra. These three Mutts nowenjoy the status of ““Matha-traya’’ or 
the three premier Madhva Mathas descended from Jayatirtha. 

But any exclusive claim by any one of them to be accepted as the 
sole heir and rightful representative of Madhva’s Pitha has, however, 
to be rejected as untenable.2_ Whatever the justification for such. claims 


1. For details see infra. Chaps. XXXI and XXXIV. 
2. This would be' clear from the judgment of the Madras High Court dated the 
20th Nov., 1929, on the ‘first-tirtha’ dispute relating to the Sri Madhva Siddhanta 


»  Unnahinii Sabha, Tiruchanur, Tirupati. 
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and controversies based on such claims among these Mutts in the past, 
they are clearly outmoded in the context of the modern age. If the mutts 
should survive as useful institutions, now, they should eschew such idle 
controversies and learn the art of peaceful co-existence. 

In the last analysis, then, all controversies regarding ‘‘Miula’’ and 
“Bidi” (stray or subsidiary) Mathas turn out to be a distortion of facts for 
power-politics. ‘There is nothing to support such claims even in the desig- 
nations of these Mutts. The Udipi and other Mutts are named after their 
(village )—headquarters. The Vyasaraja and Raghavendra Svami Mutts 
have been known .after their most illustrious Pontiffs from time to time. 
The Uttaradi Mutt has a territorial designation as its Pontificate has been 
occupied by Uttara-Karnatakas or Uttaradi-Karnatakas ever since the 
time of Vidyanidhi Tirtha, the first Head of the Mutt after the second 
bifurcation of the original Mutt under Ramacandra Tirtha, in 1430 a.p. 
There is, however, no evidence or probability of-such a designation having 
been current in or before the days of Vidyanidhi, as he himself was admittedly 
a Taulava;! and there were at least three non-Uttaradis (i.e. to say Daksi- 
nadi-Karnatakas) on the Pitha, among the early successors of Madhva 
and Jayatirtha, before him. These were Madhava Tirtha, Vidyadhiraja, 
and Vagisa Tirtha.? These facts would suffice to show that the name 
‘““Uttaradi Matha’? must have come into vogue only from the time of 
Raghunatha Tirtha (1444-1502), as an appropriate name for the Mutt. 
It is an established fact that from Raghunatha Tirtha to the present Head 
of the Uttaradi Mutt (Sri Satyapramoda Tirtha), the Pontiffs of the Mutt, 
have all been chosen, without a single exception, from the (Kannada) 
DeSasth Brahmin families of Uttara Karnataka (or the districts of Dharwar, 
Belgaum and Bijapur and beyond in (the former) Bombay-Karnatak 
and the adjacent Kannada areas of (former) Hyderabad State). This 
practice has been maintained to this day. We have the relevant details 
of the personal history of every one of these Svamis in the Gurucaryé, 
which uses the terms saleatrey; aateraey; salerrufed regularly in describ- 
ing them on a regional basis.® 

This seems to be the most rational and natural explanation of : the 
term ‘“‘Uttaradi Matha”, assumed by the second line of successors of 


1. See Satkatha edn. 1896 and 1931 (p. 35). See also Gurucaryd ii, 24. 
2. The evidence about these three would be found under their lives. 


3. (a) anetanerred pea letereareg 
aft arearara afeat u (11, 38). 
(b) wataitats <ayahrrteag: : 
Ti wmalzrate wemdiicemearr u 35 
qectfafrey aarer TaRraAre@ay uo (ili, 36). 
(c) wateqerata + sqrviferd gar 
Tea aepadafa Ary WH Ada 
(d) geuta aeaet wate witat gar 
waraitaa gear * * * WW (i, 37). 
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Ramacandra Tirtha and by which it is now generally known.! There is no 
epigraphic or literary evidence of any earlier use of the term.2 This 
disposes of the fanciful and far-fetched connection of the term “Uttara” 
in “Uttaradi’ with saa mafatien, one of the thousand names of Visnu, 
attempted by M. S. Kaiti, in this Kannada booklet entitled ‘Sri Madhva’s 
Mila Samsthana’ (or Gurucarite-VimarSe) .8 

Till recently, the Mutts at Udipi have not been evincing that much 
of interest in the spread of Dvaita Literature which was expected of them. 
Vast collections of Sanskrit manuscripts exist in many of them in a neg- 
lected condition. Many have been damaged and thrown away from time 
to time moth-eaten. It is high tume that a consolidated catalogue of all 
the available mss. material, is published by these Mutts and an attempt 
made to publish the works themselves. It is some consolation that one 
or two of these Mutts have established regular Libraries for the care of 
their manuscript treasures, notably the Pejavar and the Palimar Mutts. 
But others lag behind. A definitive edition of the Sarvamula based on the 
Taulava readings of Trivikrama, Vadiraja and others and of the Tulu 
manuscript of the Sarvamiila believed to have been written by Hrsikega 
Tirtha, must be undertaken if the important variants in this oldest manu- 
script source (already in a decaying condition) are not to be lost to the 
world, for ever. 

Many of these readings have been followed in the Kannada trans- 
lation of the Sarvamila published by the M. M. 8. S. Udipi. (1926-69), 

Of the group of four disciples entrusted with the task of propagating 
Dvaita philosophy outside the S. Kanara district, three founded separate 
Mutts alsq of their own, which exist to this day. In about 1412 a.p. the 
line descended from Jayatirtha branched off into two, the younger of which 
was again subjected to a further split in or about 1435. These three 
branches, which now go by the names of (1) the Vyasaraja Mutt, 
(2) the Raghavendra Svami Mutt, and (3) the Uttaradi Mutt, occupy a 
premier position among the Madhva Mathas in the Desh. Most of the 


1. This is confirmed by the passage from Mysore Gazetteer 1927, viii, 321-22 
(cited by M. S. Katti, in his book) that “the Uttaradi Mutt is so called because it was 
presided over by men drawn from the north or Uttaradesh”’. 


2. Even as late as the 18th century, there is evidence of the practice of the Mutt 
having been designated by the name of the ruling Pontiff (cf. geayqrqqs * * * * 
Gurucarya, v). . 

3. Kelkar Printing Press, Dharwar, 1950, pp. 15-17. Even the late Svami Satya- 
dhyana Tirtha of the Uttaradi Mutt was satisfied with the simple and rational explanation 
of the term in a territorial sense. Such breath-taking explanations, as have been attempted 
by Mr. Katti, do not seem to have occurred to him. 


4. The Sode Mutt has already made a beginning in this direction, by publishing 
some of the works of Vadiraja. It has a valuable collection of mss which is very well kept 
by the present Head of the Mutt Sri Vigvottama Tirtha. 


J. (Opp. “‘Konkan’”), These are appropriately designated as the Desgastha-Mathas 
or the Mutts situated in the Desh. The term signifies the region above (east of) the 
Western Ghats. The term ‘‘Desastha” though often loosely used in the old Madras and 
Mysore States to denote a Maharashtrian Brahmin, has nothing to do with language. It 
has only a geographical significance. In the Maharashtra State, wherefrom the term 
is borrowed, a “Desasth’”? Brahmin may be a speaker of Marathi or Kannada. See 
Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. ii, 1884, pp. 56-88 (Dharwar). = 
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makers of Dvaita Vedanta and its literature who are to be noticed 
further in this book, have a place either as Pontiffs or as their (lay) di- 
sciples in one or the other of these Mutts. It would be helpful then to know 
the exact places of these Pontiffs in the Succession Lists of their respective 
Mutts. For the sake of convenience, certain dates (sometimes of inscrip- 
tions and sometimes of the demise of the Pontiffs) have been given. The 
latter are based on the entries in the genea-chronological Tables pre- 
served by (some of) the Mutts. Complete dates are available only for the 
Raghavendra Svami, Uttaradi and Kundapir Mutts; and none for the 
Udipi Mutts. For the Vydasaraja Mutt, dates are partially calculable. 
The dates of the Mutt Lists have, however, to be accepted with consider- 
able modifications in many cases, in the light of epigraphic and other data. 
Many Svamis of the Udipi Mutts also have made important contributions 
to Dvaita Literature. The Genealogical Tables of all the important 
Madhva Mathas and particularly those which have made outstanding 
contributions to Dvaita Literature and philosophy, through their Pontiffs! 
and lay followers, have therefore been given here, for ready reference. 
Inscriptional dates and dates of demise of Pontiffs as finalised in the light 
of other data have been given in brackets for the Pontiffs of the ‘““Matha- 
traya’’, to which a majority of the authors belong. The dates of individual 
authors have been discussed in the body of the book. In the Tables 
following, the ascetic title “Tirtha’’ should be read uniformly after the 
names of all Pontiffs,; whether indicated by dots or not. 


1.. The Tables of the Gokarna and Kasi Mathas of the Gauda Sarasvatas and the 
Bhimanakatte, Kanva and Kundapar Mutts have not been included for this reason. 
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TABLE I 


THE ASTAMATHAS OF UDIPI 


(1) Palimaér Mutt 
Hrsikesa Tirtha* 
Samatmes (var)a 
Sambhava 
Aparajita 
Vidyamirti! 

Srinidhi 

Vidyesa 

Srivallabha 

Jagadbhisana 

10.. Ramacandra? 

11. Vidyanidhi 

12. Suresa 53 
13. Raghavendra bie 

14, Raghunandana 
15. Vidyapati 
16. Raghupati 
17. Raghittama 
18. Ramabhadra 
19. Raghuvarya* 

20. Raghupungava 

21. Raghuvara 

22. Raghupravira 

23. Raghubhisana 

24. Raghuratna 

25. Raghupriya 

26. Raghumanya 

27. Raghuvallabha Tirtha 
(abdicated 1969) 

28. Vidyamanya T. (Present) 
seencs ( Junior) 


oe Se 


* Indicates authors. 


OO Se? Se SS ar 


(2) Adamar Mutt 
Narasimha Tirtha 
Kamaleksana 
Ramacandra 
Vidyadhisa 

Visvapati 

Visvesa 

Vedanidhi 

Vedaraja 

Vidyamurti 
Vaikuntharaja 
ViSvaraja 

Vedagarbha 
Hiranyagarbha 
Visvadhisa 
Visvavallabha 
Visvendra 

Vidyapati 
Vibudhapati 
Vedavallabha 
Vedavandya 

Vidyesa 
Vibudhavallabha 
Vibudhavandya 
Vibudhavarya 
Vibudhendra 
Vibudhadhiraja 
Vibudhapriya 
Vibudhamanya (1945) 


., Vibudhesga Tirtha (Present) 


Visvapriya (Junior) 


1. His disciple Rajarajesvara (author of Mangaldsfakam) did not succeed to the Pitha. 
But he is mentioned in an inscription dated 1433 (Pramddica) on a pillar in the Mutt at 
Kantavara, Midabidri, Taluk, (Ins. Madras Presidency p. 856) of Virapratapa Devaraya II. 

2. According to Guruparampardmrta, ed. 1904, this Pontiff also ordained Narayana 
Tirtha, the founder of the Gokarna Matha of the Gauda Sarasvatas in 1476 aA.p. 
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(3) Kyrsndpiir Mutt 


“1, Janardana Tirtha 
2. Srivatsanka 
3. Vagisa 
4, LokeSsa 
5. Lokanatha 
6. Lokapriya 
7. Vidya (dhi) raja! 
8. Visvadhiraja 
9. Visvadhisa 
10. Visvesa 
ll. Visvavandya 
12. Visvaraja 
13. Dharanidhara 
14. Dharadhara 
15, Prajfiamurti 
16. ‘Tapomurti 
17. Suresvara 
18. Jagannatha 
19. Suresa 
20. Visvapungava 
21. Visvavallabha 
22. Visvabhisana 
23. Yadavendra 
24. Prajfiiamirti 
25. Vidyadhiraja 
26. Vidyamirti 
27. Vidyavallabha 
28. Vidyendra 
29. Vidyanidhi 
30. Vidyd4samudra 
31. Vidyapati 
32. Vidyadhisa 
33. Vidyapurna 2 
34. Vidyaratna (d. 1971) 


35. Vidyasagara T. (Present) 


CONAN > 


(4) Putiige Mutt 


Upendra Tirtha 
Kavindra 

Hamsendra 

Yadavendra 
Dharanidhara 

Damodara 

Raghunatha 

Srivatsanka 

Gopinatha 

Ranganatha 

Lokanatha 

Ramanatha 

Srivallabha 

Srinivasa 

Srinidhi 

Gunanidhi 

Anandanidhi 

Taponidhi 

Yadavendra 

Kavindra 

Raghavendra 
Vibudhendra 

Surendra 

Bhuvanendra 

Yogindra 

Sumatindra 

Sudhindra 

Sujfianendra i 
Sugunendra T. (Present) 


1. Donee of a grant in 1409 a.p. by Devaraya Maharaya (Madras Inse. Vol. ii, 


p. 871). 
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(5) Sirir Mutt 


1. Vamana Tirtha 
2. Vasudeva 
3. Punyasloka 
4. Vedaramya 
5. Vedavyasa 
6. Vedavedya 
7. Mahesa 
8. Krsna 
9. Raghava 
10. Suresa 
11. Vedabhtsana 
12. Srinivasa 
13. Vedanidhi 
14. Sridhara 
15. Yadavottama 
16, Laksminarayana 
17. Visvabhtsana 
18. Trailokyapavana 
19. Laksmikanta 
' 20. Laksminarayana 
21. Laksmipati 
22. Laksmidhara 
23. Laksmiramana 
24. Laksmimanohara 
25. Laksmipriya 
26. Laksmivallabha 
27. Laksmisamudra ss 
28. Laksmindra (d. 1963) 
29. Laksmimanojiia 
(abdicated 1971 ) 
30. Laksmivara (Present) 


OO O69 © OS © O9 ND NO AD BO NOD NO NO DO AOD B&B eS = Se eS eS ie ee 
TR ON MOO DN AOS WN ROO AN OO PON 


pod 
SD Se oe Sy 


(6) Sode Mutt 
Tirtha 


Visnu 
Vedavyasa! 
Vedavedya 
Vedagarbha 
Varesa 
Vamana 
Vasudeva 
Vedavyasa 
Varaha 
Vedantatma* 
Visvavandya 
Ratnagarbha 
Vedanga* 
Vidyapati 
Visvavandya 
Visva 
Vitthala 
Varadaraja 
Vagisa 
Vadiraja* 
Vedavedya* 
Vidyanidhi 
Vedanidhi 
Varadaraja 
Visvadhirajendra 
Vadivandya 
Visvaveda 
Vibudhavarya 
Visvanidhi 
Visvadhisa 
Visvesa 
Visvapriya (d. 1865) 
Visvadhisa 
Visvendra 
Visvottama 
(Present ) 


Tirtha 


ca niente! 
I. alias Badarayana T. a pet disciple of M. in the younger generation (See M. Vij. 


AV. 117). 
* Author. 
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ee ie ee cee a 


Rama 


(7) Kdniir Muit 


Tirtha 
Raghunatha 
Raghupati 
Raghunandana 
Yadunandana 
Visvatma 
Visvanatha 
Vedagarbha 
Vagisa 
Varadapati 
Visvapati 
Visvamirti 
Vedapati 
Vedaraja 
Vidyadhisa* 
Vibudhesa 
Variaksa 
Visvendra 
Vibudhavandya 
Vibudhadhiraja 
Vidyaraja 
Vibudhapriya 
Vidyasagara 
Vasudeva 
Vidyapati 
Vamana 
Vidyanidhi 
Vidyasamudra 
Vidyavaridhi 
(Present ) 


(d. 1912) 
(d. 1964) 
‘Tirtha 


ee ee a a ee 


(8) Pejadvar Mutt 
Adhoksaja Tirtha 
Kamalaksa 

Puskaraksa 

Amarendra 

Vijaya* 

Mahendra 

Viayadhvaja* 

Damodara 

Vasudeva 

Vadindra 

Vedagarbha 

(Anu )caruprajfia 
Visvaprajfia 
Visvesvara* 
Visvabhisana 
Visvavandya! 
Vidyadhiraja 
Visvamurti 
Visvapati* 
Visvanidh1 
Visvadhisa 
Visvadhiraja 
Visvabodha 
Visvavallabha 
Visvapriya 
Visvavarya 
Visvaraja 
Visvamanohara 
Visvajiia 
Visvamanya 

Visvesa 

(Present ) 
Visvavijaya (Junior ) 


1 


1. Referred to in the Konkanabhyudaya of Sagari RamacArya, composed in 1700 a.p. 
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Bhanddrakere Mutt 


Acyutaprajfia (Purusottama ) Tirtha 
Pirnaprajfia (Sri Madhvacarya)]} 
Satya 

Satyavrata 

Visvadhisa 

Gadadhara 

Vedanta 

Vidyadhisa 
Visvamurti 

10. Raghuvedanta! 

11. Raghunatha 

12. Hiranyagarbha 

13. Raghuvara? (g. 1522) 
14. Damodara (g. 1510)8 
15. Raghuvallabha 

16. Surottama* 

17. Visvottama 

18. Rajadhiraja 

19. Raghavendra 

20. Raghubhusana 

21. Raghuvarya* 

22. Raghupungava 

23. Raghuvarya 

24. Raghuraja 

25. Rajavandya 

26. Vidyaraja 

27. Vidyadhiraja 

28. Vidyasagara 

29. Vidyapati 

30. Vidyanidhi 

31. Vidyarnava 

32. Vidyamanya (Present) succeeds to Palimar Mutt Feb. 1969. 


— 


CAS ee a 


1. Grant by Harihara in 1439 (Virodhi) to God Vitthala of the Mutt. 

- 2. There is a stone inscription dated Vikari 1462 (1540 a.p.) of Acyutaraya of 
aoe standing before the Mutt, in which it is designated “Bhandarakeri Matha’’. 
: a a in the reign of Krsnadevaraya are made by (1) Vira Arasu, Chieftain of 

arakere (1515) and (2 Vasudeva Odeyar, Chieft 

ara (2) yar, leftain of Barkir (1519) granting 
ike By Krsnadeva Raya, for Nandadipa of God Gopalakrsna of the “Bhandarakere 

a”. " = 
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TABLE II 


SRI MADHVACARYA (1238-1317) 
{ 


Padmanabha T. 
(d. 1324) 
Laksmidhara 
Samkarsana 
Parasurama 
Adiraja 
Satyavrata 
Svarnavarna 
Laksminarayana* 
(alias ) 
[ Sripadaraja ] 
Hayagriva 
Sripati 
Sridhara 
Gopalasvami 
Ramacandra 
Raghunatha 
Laksmimanohara 
Laksmipati 
Laksmikanta 
Laksminatha 
Laksminidhi 
Srikanta 
Srinidhi! 
Tejonidhi 


Yoga (yaso )nidhi 
[Sugunanidhi] 
[Vidyanidhi] 

Jiiananidhi 
Gunasara 
Praja (nidhi)sara 
Subodhanidhi 


| 

Madhava T. 

(d. 1350) 
Madhuhari 
Narayana 
Paramjyoti 
Maunivarya 
Jagannatha 
Jiianivarya 
Raghupati 
Hayagriva 


Raghupungava ‘ 
Raghuvarya 


Raghunandana 
Raghupati 
Rama-Madhava 
Kesava-Madhava 
Prajfia-Madhava 
Dhira-Madhava 
Yogi-Madhava 
Vasudeva-Madhava 
Srinivasa-Madhava 
Viramadhava 


(d. 1958) 


diedhes T. 

(d. 1365) 
Trailokyabhiisana 
Lokavandita 
Sulabha 
Raghupungava 
Raghunatha 
Raghuvarya 
Raghunandana 


Vidyanidhi 


Raghupati 


Narayana? 


Mukunda 
Raghupati 
Ramcandra 
Raghuraja*4 
Ramcandra 
Raghuvarya 
Raghuvallabha 
Raghupriya 
Raghuvara 
Raghittama 


Satya-Madhava (Present) 


[ Majjigehanalli Matha ] 2 


l. c. 1764-72. author of Sripddardjastaka. 

2. The H. Q of the Mutt is at Tambehalli, Muttur P.O Kolar dt. 

3, Donee of a grant in 1527 a.p. by Krsnadevaraya (Shimoga 84, EC). This 
Narayana Tirtha is referred to by Somanatha Kavi in his Vydsayogicarifa, as the kindly 
ascetic who introduced him to VyaAsatirtha. 

4, Donee of a grant by Keladi Somasekhara Nayaka in 1659 (Pingala) (Vide 


Shimoga, 98), 


Raghusanta 
Raghukanta 
Raghudanta 
{ Kudl: Matha ] 
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Vairagyanidhi 
Sujfiananidhi 
Sugananidhi 
Sudhinidhi 
Medhanidhi 
Dayanidhi (d. 1955) 
Satyanidhi (d. 1979) 
Vijayanidhi (Present) 
[ Mulbagal Matha]? 


/ 


1. The modern name Mu]bagal is a corruption of the old Kannada name Mida= 
7 ‘(Mala | Mula) Vayi!= (Bagilu) meaning the eastern gateway (to,Vijayanagar ?). 
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Chronological Note 


*Dates in brackets against the names of Pontiffs represent their dates 
of demise as recorded in the Mutts. Those indicated with an asterisk 
( )* denote dates tentatively fixed or revised in the light of other 
data. ‘“‘g’’ stands for grants made to the Pontiffs in particular years. It 
will be noticed that for the period between Jayatirtha and Vyasatirtha, 
the chronology of Pontiffs is uncertain. 

l. H.K. Vedavyasachar (Gurucarite, p. 115) places Vibudhendra’s 
demise in 1490 A.pD., on the strength of an alleged grant to him, by Emperor 
Krishnadeva Raya, in that year, after his return from the Udayagiri cam- 
paign. (Mys. Arch. Rep. 1944, p. 71). But he has overlooked the fact 
that Krishnadeva Raya’s reign was between 1509-30 and that his Udayagiri 
campaign was undertaken about 1513. For these and some other tech- 
nical reasons, the Editorial Note in the Mys. Arch. Rep., has raised grave 
doubts against the genuineness of the grant. Even if the facts of the grant 
are explained on the basis of a confirmation of a grant made by a previous 
Ruler, the chronological and other difficulties raised would remain. 

I am inclined to place Vibudhendra between 1400-1470 and his 
Pontifical rule between 1435-70. He is reputed to have been a student of 
the celebrated Rajendra Tirtha! (1402-40)* and himself a teacher of the 
great Sripadaraja (1460-87).* He is also reported to have lived for some 
years during the Pontificate of Raghunatha Tirtha (1445-1502) of the 
Uttaradi Mutt and met him, © 
} But it would complicate matters to extend his life upto 1490 as has 
been done by Vedavyasachar.' For, Vyasatirtha had already come to the 
Pitha by 1478 a.p. and there is no tradition of his having met or studied 
under so great an authority on Dvaita Vedanta as Vibudhendra, had he 
been alive then. Instead, Vyasatirtha (in Somanatha’s biography) is 
represented .as. going to Sripadaraja, at Mulbagal, at the express advice 
of his Sannyasa Guru, Brahmanya. Tirtha, for study. of Madhvasastra. 
These considerations would show that Vibudhendra could not be pushed 
up as far as 1490 and that his demise, in all probability, had taken place 
some years before the accession of Vyasatirtha to his Pitha. We may not 
be far wrong then, if we place his date of birth in circa 1400 and his 
‘Pontifical. period as 1430-70. 


l. faguatfefreray aagea: gai get: | 
qrread F Usteaira waved: 1 (Caramasioka) 
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. CHAPTER XVIII 


TAULAVA DISCIPLES, THEIR 
LIVES: AND WORKS 


1. HRSIKESA TIRTHA (c. 1250-1330) 2 


WE possess some fragmentary details of Hrsikesa. He is mentioned in 
M. Vij. xiii, 40, as a favorite disciple of Madhva, who used to read out from 
the Bhdgavata Purana, at the discourses of the Master. He was one of the 
monks inducted by Madhva at Kanvatirtha (Manjeshwar). He was the 
« founder of the Palimar Mutt and its first Pontiff. In token of his premier 
position among the disciples of Madhva, he earned the sobriquet of ‘‘Astot- 
_krsta’” and his Mutt is popularly regarded as having the-place of honor 
among the Astamathas of Udipi. He wrote Sampradaya-Paddhati} in 26 
verses, dealing with the early life, career and work of Madhva. He refers 
to the safe depositing of Madhva’s works at Katatala (Setutila),? and the 
rehabilitation of his faith, by Visnu Tirtha, at a future date. He gives 
valuable information about the nativity of Padmanabha Tirtha, calling 
him the ‘‘Guru of the Karnatakas and other good men”? 
a: arlene: seared: 1 (18). 

which makes it probable that Padmanabha was a native of Karnatak? 
and spread his system predominantly among the people of that region, 
who still form the majority among the followers of Madhva, particularly 
in the region of old Bombay-Karnatak and former Hyderabad States. 
The M. Vij (ix. 13) also refers to his making the first copies of M’s BSB 
at Badarinath. 
' There is a complete set of palm leaf Mss. of the Sarvamiila in Tulu 
script, 4 said to be transcribed by Hrsikeéa in his own hand. This- Ms, 
is in a much-injured condition but is carefully preserved in the Palimar 
Mutt.5 From my examination of.it through the kind courtesy of the late 
Raghumanya Tirtha, I have found that it contains a number of variant 
readings of important passages in the works of Madhva, differing from 
those of the Vulgate text familiarized by the commentaries of Jayatirtha. 
The Ms. is contemporaneous with Madhva and is the oldest datable Ms. 


1, Sri Krishna Press, Udipi, 1912. | 

2. See my paper ‘Madhva’s Underground Library at Katatala’ ABORI, 1935. 

3. This interpretation is corroborated by the Gurucarya, which express’y refers to 
him as an ‘Uttara-Karnataka’. See under ‘‘Padmandbha Tirtha.” 

4. The impression that Tulu has no script of its own, is-incorrect so far as Ms. evi- 
dence goes. No doubt, it has close affinity with the Malayalam script. But then there is 
much in common between Graritha, Tamil and Malayalam scripts also. | _ 

5. The Ms. includes also an “ Anu-Madhvacaritam” in 10 verses, | presumed to be by 
Hrsikesa himself. It gives the cyclic years of Madhva’s birth ene exit as Vilambi and 
Pingala and states that he lived for seventy-nine years. 
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in Tulu script (13th century). Its readings have been utilized in the 
edition of Sarvamila published by the M. M. S. Sangha, Udipi. 


2. VISNU TIRTHA 


The only other important person among the early Pontiffs of the 
Udipi Mutts is Visnu Tirtha, the younger brother of Madhva. He sought 
initiation from his brother, after the death of his parents and after leading 
a householder’s life for many years {(M. Vij. xv, 91-96). He is stated to 
have become a great Yogi and set a high standard of religious austerities 
and penance. His rigid austerities on the Kumara Parvata (Western 
Ghats) have been thrillingly described at length in M. Vy. xv. 97-114. 
He is believed to be still doing penance in the sylvan retreats of Kumara 
Parvata, near the Subrahmanya Ksetra, in S. Kanara. Tradition says 
he will appear again in Kaliyuga, to rehabilitate Madhva philosophy.’ 
This is also alluded to by HrsikeSa Tirtha, in his Sampradaya Paddhati : 


eHrarafaerea sae rata AMI Bett: tt (verses 21-22) 
and by Vadiraja in his Sarasabharati-Vilasa : 

qaryst froty F TT Tacs | 

wfreafa aacasrna set fer i (vil, 26). 

He founded a Mutt of his own at Subrahmanya, which exists to this day, 
presided over by a line of Balasannydsin monks. He was also the original 
founder of the Sode Mutt (of Vadiraja) at Udipi. 

The only work of Visnu Tirtha, that is known, is a metrical digest 
in four chapters (granthas 699) onthe duties of Sannyasins (Yatidharma). 
The work is called Sannydsavidhi, in the manuscript (Tulu) preserved in 
the Sode Mutt. It was published from Udipi in 1931. We have another 
Ms. of it in the Mysore O. L. The author says that his main sources of 
information are the Samhitas of the Paficaratra.2_ The first chapter deals 
with miscellaneous topics like the importance of Visnubhakti, types of 
‘Adhikaris and shows the superiority of the principles of Madhva’s Theism 
to those of Advaita. The author warns his readers to avoid Advaitins 
as teachers of Brahmavidya.* The ii chapter explains the different modes 
of initiation of Sannyasins according to the Vedic Sakhas of Rk, Yajus 
and Saman and their subdivisions: Talavakéra and Chandogya (S. V.) 
Apastamba and Bodhayana (Y.V.). The iii expatiates on the daily routine 


1. See also ‘Madhva’s Underground Library at Katatala’ ABORIJ, xvi, pp. 152-54. 
2. aes tary afaas wet aT Hea ATaT_| 
+ 8 * Gaara J AAT Xu 


| 3. Sarhkara i is equally intolerant of Dvaitins as teachers of Brahmavidya. See his 
comment on Katha Up. i, 2, 8a, 
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Kavumana, the ancestral house of Trivikrama, Pandita, at Kavu, 
Kasargod (now in) Kerala State 


To Face p. 213 
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of Grhasthas and SannydAsins pertaining to Sauca, Snana, Pundra, Japa, 
Pija, Naivedya, Fasts and Caturmasya Vrata. The last is miscellaneous 
in contents dealing among other things with the construction of tombs 
and the burial of ascetics. The treatment of Yatidharmas is far from 
exhaustive. Passages are cited from the VIN, Bhdgavata, Bharata and 
the Paficaratra Sarhhitas quoted by Madhva, in his various works (i, 18). 


3. KALYANA DEVI I. 


To Kalyana Devi, a sister of Madhva (M. Vij. ii, 35), are ascribed 
three minor works (1) a Krsna Stotra, in 8 verses (Printed Kumba- 
konam); (2) an Anu Vayu Stutz; and (3) a Laghutdratamyastotra dealing 
with the gradation of the gods. No further details about the later life or 
descendants of the authoress are known. 


4. KALYANA DEVI II. 


Tradition speaks of another Kalyana Devi, a sister of Trivikrama 
Pandita, of whom is recorded the curious fact that she remained unmarried. 
Her only work is a Laghu Vayu Stuti, in six verses (S. M. pp. 249-50).1 


5. TRIVIKRAMA PANDITACARYA (c. 1258-1320) 


The most outstanding personality among the Taulava disciples of 
Madhva, was Trivikrama Pandita, the father of Madhva’s illustrious 
biographer Narayana Pandita. He seems to have been the Court Pandita of 
Jayasimhha, Ruler of Kumbla and converted to the Vaisnavism of Madhva, 
in or about 1300. After his conversion, he wrote a learned and animated 
commentary on Madhva’s Brahma-Siira Bhasya, known as Tativapradipa. 
His early life and career are fully described by his son in cantos xiii and 
xv of his Madhvavijaya. ‘This account has been supplemented by me in 
my paper on the ‘Life and Works of Trivikrama Pandita’ (Journal of the 
Annamalai University, ii, 2) with information gathered from the descend- 
ants of Trivikrama now at Kavugoli (near Kasargod, now in Kerala) 
and from other sources. 


LIFE 


Trivikrama was by birth a Tulu? (Shivalli) Brahmin, like Madhva. 
He has given his Tulu family surname of ‘“‘Likuca’ (Pejjataya) in his 
Usaharana. The family house still exists in the village Svarama, Kavu 
or Kavugoli, as it is called, lying about two miles’ north of the 
modern town of Kasargod, the village of his birth. His father, 
Subrahmanya Pandita, belonged to the Angirasa gotra. He had three 
sons, the eldest of whom was Trivikrama. While yet in his teens, 
Trivikrama gave unmistakable proof of his poetic calibre and future 
greatness, by producing a Sanskrit Kavya of great beauty : the Usdaharana, 


1. Stotra Mahodadhi, (a Collection of Madhva Stotras) Belgaum, 1923. 
2, The alleged Nambidri parentage of Trivikrama (K. R. Pisharoti, I.H.Q¢ Dec. 
1929), has been refuted by me in my paper on Trivikrama in the A. U. 7. ii, 2. 
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in 9 cantos, treating of the love affairs of Usa and Aniruddha. Soon he 
mastered all the Sastraic learning of his days and emerged as a great scholar 
‘and a master of his faith, the Advaita-Vedanta. But his mind was not at 
rest with his ancestral creed. It was at this time that news reached him 
of the growing success of the new system of Vedanta that was being pro- 
pounded by .Madhva. His: younger brother Sarhkaracarya, was already 
in the employ of Madhva as his Librarian; and through him Trivikrama 
managed to get hold of copies of some of Madhva’s works, particularly his 
Brahmasiitrabhasya...-He felt attracted by the new approach of the new 
‘Teacher. When Madhva himself came later, to Visnumangala and camp- 
ied there, Trivikrama, urged by his curiosity and longing to hear the new 
‘Feacher, went and heard his discourses. His heart was stirred to its depths 
by what he heard. His blood began to boil. within him, as he sat there 
watching the citadel of Monism being razed to the ground, without fear 
or favor. He rose and offered himself for a debate. Madhva was only 
Go glad ‘to : meet such an adversary as Trivikrama, — the scholar who had 
‘the. proverbial “lakh and a quarter’? granthas of the Samkara-Vedanta 
at his fingers’ ends. The debate lasted full 15 days at the end of which 
Trivikrama felt dazed and completely routed. He owned himself van- 
quished and begged’ to be admitted as a disciple. It was done. The 
“profound sincerity and. prodigious scholarship of Trivikrama had not 
escaped. Madhva. The Pandita was commissioned to write a commen- 
-tary on the Brahmasiitrabhdsya of the new system, which he did under the 
hatrie of Tattvapradipa. His last days were eventless. He seems to have 
‘had three sons, the youngest of whom was Narayana Pandita, the author 
of the M. Vij.1 We may place Trivikrama between c. 1258-1320 a.p. 


WORKS 
(1) USAHARANA (p)? 


an This is an ornate Kavya in nine cantos dealing with the affaire de 
coeur between Usa, the fair daughter of Banasura and Aniruddha. ‘The 
author uses the Paficali style and displays all his mastery of the niceties 
of the Kavya style, and makes copious use of slesas, yamaka etc. He is a 
master of bandhas and other poetic feats, too. We have Murajabandha 
,(vili, 25), ardhabhramaka (vii, 5/) gomiirika (viti, 61) and cakrabandha 
(viti, 75). The first canto begins with the birth of Krishna and ends 
with’ the slaying of Kamsa. The 2nd deals with the encounter with 
Kalayavana and the building of Dvaraka. -The 3rd narrates the abduc- 
-tion of Rukmini and the 4th with the love scenes between the divine 
couple, the birth of Pradyumna and the kidnapping of the baby by Sam- 
-bara  etc., till the return of Pradyumna after slaying the demon and the 


ee alee fairer gfreat: = gat: 
narafaraeaa AeIdraisa ATT: 
_..t! . (Concluding verse in the M. Vij. Bhévaprakasikd, of the author himself (Udipi). 
2. Sri Krishna Press, Udipi (with commentary). 
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birth of Aniruddha. The 5th gives an account of the sport of Aniruddha,’ 
the dream of Usa, the nocturnal abduction of Aniruddha, his secret meet- 
ing with her and their love scenes. The 6th ends with the discovery. 
of the clandestine love affair and the imprisonment of Aniruddha. The. 
_ 7th touches on the arrival of Krsna and his army at Sonitapura and the 
8th describes the sensational fight between Krsna and Siva and the 
defeat of both Bana and Siva. The 9th rounds up the story with the 
return home of Aniruddha and his marriage with Usa.1 
There are sufficient indications that the author intended Krsna to. 
be. the hero of his Kavya (i, 5). He handles the Upajati, * Campaka- 
mallika, Malini, Rathoddhata, Praharsini, Sardilavikridita and other 
_metres with~-grace. Though describing battle scenes and ministerial 
4 meetings, he is essentially a love poet (iv, 10-12; 11, 57 and V, 68- 76), The 


> eS ‘work was commented —_ in the 18th century, by Sum atindra Tirtha. 





(2) TATTVAPRADIPA (p) 


Trivikrama’s Tativapradipa, in 5000 granthas, is.a lucid commentary. 
on Madhva’s B.S. B. It is written in a somewhat exuberantly ornate 
‘style that is characteristic of the author. It ts.a swift-moving and discur~ 
sive commentary on the original—not a close or strictly word for word 
tika. Barring the Sattarkadipavali of Padmanabha Tirtha, it is the earliest. 
commentary on the B. S. B. of Madhva, coming from the pen of one.who. 
had the privilege of trying conclusions with Madhva and. afterwards 
sitting at his feet to learn the inmost secrets of his system. ‘There is-striking. 
resemblance in style between the JD on the one hand and the’ Samksepa- 
§ariraka of Sarvajfiatman and the Prakafdrtha (on Samkara’s B. S.B.), 
on the other, in richness of diction and exuberance of fancy. With. all 
its embellished style, the 7D was early superseded by the Tattvaprakasika 
of Jayatirtha, a more measured writer. His method of treatment was’ also 
fuller, more technical and substantial. A fragment of ‘the TD covering, 
the first five adhikaranas, was published by me? in 1934. The full text 
has been published in 1958, by the-Akhila Bharata Madhva Mahamandala, 
Udipi. 

- “Trivikrama displays great dialectic ability and erudition. in :his 
commentary. He is deeply read in the works of Madhva and comes out oftén 
in the course of his commentary with high-flown tributes to the Master. 
He quotes from many of the works of Madhva, including his A V and .the 
Upanisad-Bhasyas, as well as from Sarhkara’s Bhasya on the B. S. and 
from the Samksepasariraka (under i, 2, 12) and mentions. by implication 
Sarhkara’s bhdsya on the Gita.4 Some idea of the other portions of the 


]. si a full literary appreciation of the Works see my paper on Trivikrama in 
AU. ii, 2 


-2. Law Journal Press, Madras, 1934. 
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TD may be gathered from my paper on Trivikrama in the AUJ 
(ii, 2, p. 224). He gives a rare glimpse into the personality of Madhva 
as seen by him. - He also throws light on some of the ‘untraceable’ passages 
cited by Madhva. 

His attacks on the Advaita are tinged with bitterness and satire, as 
dre those of the Prakajfartha on the Realists; but his criticisms are, sound, 
powerful and difficult to parry. 

The two or three other works attributed to him! are all Stoéras. 
His (3) Nrsimhastuti, comprising 22 verses in MAlini, has been published 
in the S. M. His (4) Visnustuti, in 33 Sragdharas, was printed at Punganir 
in 1890. His most popular Stotra is the Vayustuti (p),? in 41 Sragdhara 
verses: lauding the triple incarnations of Vayu, as Hanuman, Bhima and 


Madhva. 


6. SAMKARACARYA 

He was the younger brother of Trivikrama;? and was in the employ 
of Madhva, as his Librarian, even before his brother’s encounter with 
Madhva. In M. Vij. xv, 136, he is clearly mentioned as a disciple of 
Madhva. ‘That he was free to retain his ““Smarta’® name is a clear proof 
of the catholicity of Madhva’s temperament. Samkara was by no means 
a-‘mere book-keeper. He was a scholar of some merit. We have a short 
and somewhat cryptic comment by him on the AV., of which two good 
Mss. in Devanagari, are deposited in the T. P. L. nos. 7877-8. The 
commentary called Sambandha-difikd, (m) is an abstract of the adhikaranas of 
the B. S., in something like a code language. It is quoted by Raghavendra 
Svami, in his Parimala and by Raghunatha Tirtha, in his Sesacandrika. 
The work contains 400 granthas. On p. 6058 of the T. P. L. 
Cat., (Vol. xiv) the author has been dismissed with a curt remark that 
‘nothing more is known about him”’ save that his name “‘is said to have 
been Sarmkara’”’ ! 


7. NARAYANA PANDITACARYA 


Trivikrama’s third and youngest son,®> Narayana has earned lasting 
farne for himself by his great metrical biography of Madhva. Nothing is 
however known of his brothers. Like his father, he too was a good poet. 
He has more than established his claims to poesy by his metrical bio- 
graphy of Madhva and other compositions. An ardent Madhva, the fire 


1. The attribution to him of the Manimafyarit, in the Catalogus Catalogorum (iii, 
p. 52) and of the Nayacandrika in the Catalogue of the Mys. O. L. (C-2066) are unfounded, 
both being the works of his son. 

2. There are many editions with or without a C. and one edn. with English Tr. 
Madras,. 1977. 

3. See Bhdvaprakastka on M. Vij. xv, 136. 

4. Contrast in this connection the absurd and malicious charges of sectarian bigotry, 
against the followers of Madhva, by Mm. Anantakrishna Sastri, in his Introd. to the edn. 
of the Advaitasiddhi etc. (Calcutta Skt. Ser. IX,). For their refutation see WN. I, A. 1940. 

5. Not his brother’s son, as in S. K. 1931 (p...173). | 
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of religious zeal seems to have burned in his heart with a steady glow and 
with all the freshness and vigor of recent converts. Part at least of the 
sharp language which he, like his father, uses towards the professors of 
Advaita, must be put down to his passion for his new-found religion. 





WORKS! 


y Nearly twenty works have been ascribed to him, of which just a 
dozen have been published. Of the rest, some six are yet to be attested 
by mss. A few others are known through references in later works. 


(1) TATTVA MANJARI* 

This is not, so far as 1 am aware, attested by any ms. But a quotation, 
purporting to be from the Tativamaiijari of Narayana Panditacarya, 
occurs in the Bhdsyadipika of Jagannatha Tirtha (p. 39). Judging from 
the nature of the reference, the work seems to have been a commentary 


on the VIN. 





(2) PRAMANALAKSANA TIPPANI** 


In the Catal. of the G. V. L. (p. 96) ac. on the Pramdnapaddhati 
{of Jayatirtha) has been ascribed to Narayana. This is obviously an 
erroneous entry for the PZ. The same mistake occurs in the Catal. of the 
Mys. O. L. (C-2333). 


(3) NAYACANDRIKA (p) 


This c. on the AV. is a short one in 2750 granthas. The exposition 
is clear and spirited and free from digressions and polemical discussions 
of an elaborate kind such as we have in the Sannydyaratndvali and the NS. 
He quotes the 7D (p. 5) and the Sannydyaraindvalt of Padmanabha, referring 
to them both with respect : 

: ramen: «= | aeaTafaaa: 

AAAI A A: WT: A 
He also quotes from the B. 7. of Madhva (p. 34) and is profuse in his 
admiration and regard for the memory of Madhva and lavish in his praises 
of him (p. 54). He helps in fixing the source of many of the texts from 
unspecified sources in the AV (see p. 52, lines 9-10; p. 44, lines 4-5). 
(4) Bhavadipa* is another work ascribed? to him in the G. V. L. Cat. 
No Ms. is traceable and nothing can be said about its contents. Glosses 


1. The following marks of reference have been used in connection with the works 
noticed already and those to be noticed : 

* placed after the name of the work shows that it is not known through any Ms.; 
but is supported by some literary reference. 

Double stars ** mean there is neither a ms. known nor a reference, but only tradi- 
tion in favor of the ascription. (p) means printed and (m) still in manuscripts. 
_ 2. There is no basis for the ascription of the Advaitakdlanala to him, in the S. K. 
(p. 174) and in the Vij. Sexcent. Vol. (p. 297) or in Prof. Hanumantarao’s approval of 
it (Madhvamunidasa), Dec. 28 p. 157, f. n. This work will be noticed in Chap. XXXIII. 
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on (5) Yamakabhdrata** and (6) Krsndmriamahdrnava** are not traceable. 
His (7) Samgraha-Ramdyana (p)* is a metrical epitome of the Ramayana, 
in six cantos, each divided into Sargas. 


(3) MADHVA-VIJAYA (p)B? 


The life and achievements of Madhva are narrated here in this 
Kavya of 16 cantos. It 1s the earliest extant biography of Madhva, though 
not the earliest ever composed. The author quotes in his own gloss on it, 
from another and perhaps a shorter metrical account (Vide his Bhdva- 
prakasikd, on M. Vij. v, 8-12; v, 46; x, 21-22; 50-51; xi, 1; xii, 2; 46; and 
xiii, 1-3). The details of the life and career of Madhva, as furnished by 
him, have already been brought together, in an earlier context. The work 
deserves to be translated into English for the sake of the valuable historical + 
materials in it. The account is, in the main, fairly full, reliable and 
accurate, even as regards details. Though. the theme is religious and 
hagiological, the author has managed to infuse a genuine poetic feeling 
into his work and it stands superb as one of the leading Kavyas in Dvaita 
Literature and as a good specimen of a Mahakavya in Sanskrit. Despite 
his religious outlook, the author was a poet of merit and the son of a gifted 
poet. Even as a piece of Kavya, it stands on a much higher level than 
similar ‘‘Vijayas” in the field like the Samkaravijayas of Anandagiri and 
Madhavacarya. As Madhva and his biographer were not far removed 
in time from each other, the work is able to achieve a far greater measure 
of historical accuracy and wealth of contemporary details, than was 
possible for the authors of Sarhkara’s biographies, who were removed 
from their subject by more than five to six centuries and are guilty of many 
anachronisms. 


(9) ANU MADHVA VIJAYA (p) 
This is otherwise called Prameyanavamalika,? and is a metrical outline 
of the M. Vij. in 32 stanzas. Towards the close of the work reference is 


made both to the M. Vij. and its commentary by himself: 
queatasaitaa =aafararaareaa 


TaIMaaaat Garat T aati TATA | 
wai TUT TITTY area: 1) «(Madras O. L., D. GC. XXI, no, 12144) 
.(10) MADHVAVIJAYA-BHAVAPRAKASIKA, (p)4 i 


The object of this short gloss on the M. Vij. is to elucidate the obscure 


1. Printed, Belgaum. 

2. {p)B means printed at Belgaum (Ramatattva Prakasa Press) and (p) p denotes 
that the work was printed and published from Dharwar (by G.R. Savanur). The Belgaum 
edn. of M. Vij carries the C. of Chalari Sesacarya. The Pejavar Mutt edn. (1951) carries 
the C. of Visvapati T. and my English introduction. 

3. . Not “Aprameyamalikd as in Catal. Cat., p. 291, The work is also preserved 
in the India Office Lib, with a com. (KEITH, I. O. C. ii, no. 6062. It has been printed 
at Udipi. oe | 

4. Sri Krishna Press, Udipi, 1925 (Published by the Svami of the Kanir Mutt). 
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references and passages in the original and provide historical notes and 
comments, where necessary, to identify the names of places and _ persons 
belonging to S. Kanara, appearing in their Sanskritised form (from the 
original Tulu), in the M. Vij. This gloss is, thus, of immense value for a 
historical appreciation of those incidents in the life of Madhva, whose 
scenes have been laid exclusively in the Tulu country.! It also helps to 
throw light on the correct name or identity of certain persons also referred 
to by other epithets and sobriquets (e.g. Cola-ja : Padmatirtha and Dvipi 
Puri : Pundarika Puri). With this gloss we can easily reconstruct, fairly 
accurately, the movements of Madhva, within the Tulu country and outside. 
te As already mentioned, there are references in this gloss to another 
ee ‘metrical biography, or may be to more than one such earlier work, on the 
MM life of Madhva. That they are different from the Anumadhvavijaya is 
r obvious. We are unable to say anything more about these earlier ‘Lives 
of Madhva.’ The gloss adds considerably to our knowledge of the inci- 
dents in the life of Madhva, briefly alluded to in the M. Vij. 

The author assures us in the Epilogue, that he has made a conscien- 
tious attempt to record all details as accurately as possible. He makes it 
more or less clear that he was not an eye-witness to many of the events 
narrated by him. This may show that he must have been too young to have a 
clear personal recollection of his early contacts with Madhva, if not that 
he had never seen him, in his life. ‘The former hypothesis seems probable 
in view of certain other hints in his work (xii, 34) and seeing he was the 
youngest of the three sons of Trivikrama. His main sources are the earlier 
biographies cited by him, his own father and certain other eye-witnesses 

mentioned by him (Epilogue, verses 6-8). 








(11) MANIMANJARI (p)® 

This is a Prologue to the M. Vzj. in 8 cantos, providing a sort of mytho- 
poetic background to the rise of the Dvaita Vedanta. The first four cantos 
are a summary of the story of the Rama and Krishna Avatars. The fifth 
deals with the persecution of the Buddhists and the stifling of Avedistic 
beliefs by the activities of the Pirvamimarmsakas. The sixth leads up to 
the emergence of the Advaita Vedanta, and the seventh with its growing 
success, victory of Sarnkara over Mandana and Suregvara (who are rightly 
distinguished from each other, unlike in the Samkaravijayas) and the cam- 
paign of religious persecution set on foot by the followers of Sarnkara against 
the forerunners of the Dvaita creed. The eighth continues the story of 
the persecution and gives a graphic account of it and the steps taken by 
the disciples of the Dvaita teacher Prajiia Tirtha, in self-defence and for 
preservation of his line. The account is brought up to the birth of Madhva. 


1, Some of these details from the Bhdvaprakasika have been utilized in my English 
introd. to the edn. of the Madhvavijaya, with the c. of Visvapati, Udipi, 1951. 
a | 2. For example of the identity of the Advaitic monk encountered by M. at Kanya- 
kumari as a Taulava monk as different from Vidy4samkara of Srngeri and the aggressive 
attacks made on M’s party to disturb his CaturmAasya. 
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(12) SANGRAHA-RAMAYANA (p)B? 


This is an inspiring condensation of the Ramayana story in seven 
Kandas of 3512 verses. The narrative follows strictly the outline and 
spirit of the story, characterization, significance of the incidents described 
and part played by the different characters, as set forth by M. in his Mbh. 
T. N. (Adhy. III. to IX.). Cf. the treatment of Rama’s encounter with 
Parasurama, the abduction of Sita’s ‘Pratikrti’ by Ravana and the antece- 
dents of Manthara. 

The epic metre of Anustubh is used for the most part with distinc- 
tion, ease and grace of diction, alliteration and imagery. The Kavya is 
called ‘Ramanka’ as the word “‘Rama”’ is used in the last verse of each 
canto. The work has been published with a simple Sanskrit c. of Vidya- 
bhisana Yati who has paid homage to Vadiraja and Vedagarbha T. 
and. refers to his Guru’s exhortation to him to worship Sri Krsna — a prob- 
able indication that he belonged to one of the Udipi Mutts, though his 
name does not occur in any of their succession lists, probably because 
he did not succeed to any Pitha. 

His (13) Subhodaya (p) is an allegorical Kavya in five Kandas, each 
divided into Vargas made up of groups of ten verses. Each Varga is ina 
different metre. The subject-matter is a philosophical allegory depicting 
the transmigratory. career of King Subha (the individual soul) caught by 
the blandishments of the temptress Abhikamini (Prakrti); and his ultimate 
emergence (Udaya) from the snares of Prakrti by the grace of God. 
The details of the allegory are vividly portrayed. The characters are 
representations of spiritual values and psycho-physical principles. 

The work is obviously a primitiae of the author. He displays full 
mastery over the intricacies of Sanskrit metres and indulges in all kinds of 
metrical fours de force such as bandhas, Ekaksara, Ekacka, nirosthya etc. 
Till recently known only through a solitary reference in Sumatindra’s 
gloss on the Usdharana, this poem has recently been published by the Sode 
Mutt, Udipi, with my English introduction (1957). 

(14) Pdarijdtaharanam(m) is a Kavya in three cantos, dealing with 
the story of the ‘theft’ of the celestial tree, by Krsna, at the request of 
Satyabhama. Aufrecht (111, 62) notes a work of this name, ascribed to 
Narayana Pandita. There is a much-injured palm leaf ms., (Nandinagari) 
of this work in the Madras O. L. (D. C. 11860).2 The author revels 
in yamakas. The Madras ms., contains also a commentary, probably 
by the author himself. 

(15) His Yoga-Dipikad (p)* is a work on ritualistic worship (puja), 


1. Printed at Ramatattva Prakash Press, Belgaum 1890. 


2. Glasenapp (Madhva’s Philosophie des Visnu-Glaubens, p. 85) refers to an edn. of 
this work from Punganur, in 1890, which is not now available. 

. A Devanagari ms. in good condition is preserved in the T. P. L. Gav. no. 8126). 
The Editor a remarks that the work is ‘‘an explanation of the word Yoga in Vedanta- 
sastra’’? (p. 6228) ! The work has been printed and published by the Admar Mutt, 
Udipi, 1956. 
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in. 730 granthas. He bows to his father Trivikrama and gives a complete 
account of the daily duties of the householder. The work is divided into 
ten chapters called Patalas. Mantradiksa by. the Guru is described in 
ch. i.; daily rites in ii; Ekadasi Vrata, Homa and Parana in v; and 
Pratimapuija in the last. Details of image-worship (Devapija) are given 
in iii. The meaning and significance of Vedic mantras to be used in the 
daily worship of Madhvas are explained in this work, which is some- 
times quoted in the commentaries on Madhva’s Tantrasdrasamgraha. 





MINOR WORKS 


His (16) Stivastut?, in 13 verses has been printed from Belgaum (S. M. 
pp. 283-6) with and without a commentary.! It is positive proof of the 
fact that the Madhvas are not bigots opposed to the worship of Siva. 
Other Stotras of the author include (17) Anu Vdyustuti; (18) Laghutdra- 
tamyastotra and (18) Nrsimhastuti in 39 verses (S. M. pp. 125-6). His (19) 
Tithitrayanirnaya is a tract for the proper ascertainment of the three tithis 
dasami, ekddafi and dvddasi. The Madhvamantrarithamaijari is not, as stated 
in the S. Kk. (p. 75) a work of this author, as will be clear in Chap. 
XXXII. Yet another work ascribed to him is (20) an AmSamSinirnaya ** 
of which nothing more is known. 





8. ‘“TRAIVIKRAMARYADASA” 


A son (?) and disciple of Narayana Panditacarya,2 who describes 
~ himself merely as ‘““Traivikramaryadasa’” —a disciple and ‘servant’ of 
the son of Trivikrama, wrote a gloss on the Anu-Bhdsya, entitled Ananda- 
mala, of which a Devanagari Ms. is preserved in the Mys. O. L. (C-2088).: 
The work has been published by the Dagapramati Prakasana Samiti, 
Udipi, 1970. <A passage from it is quoted in Jagannatha Tirtha’s Bhdsya- 
dipika (on iv. 4.19) dismissing the explanation given by Vadiraja (7PG 
p. 177) of the passage : amteta at @aq with the remark that his expla- 
nation is opposed to that of the Anandamala. The S. K. (p. 20) wrongly 
attributes this work to Padmanabha Tirtha.? Internal evidence leaves 
no room for doubt that the author was a disciple of Narayana Pandita. 
He has not, however, chosen to reveal his name.‘ 

The commentary which is the earliest known on the Anu Bhésya is 
full and informing. (See p. 26 Ms : we@mimecaaq: * *) His ornate style 
bears a family resemblance to that of Trivikrama and his son. In 
him, too, we meet with the same gushing rhapsodies of admiration for 
Madhva. The following passage is a typical example : 


1. Of Visvapati Tirtha (printed, Udipi). 
2. Cf aniederparranrarentaarnd afcafrafaerr 
faerie arrive eq adifer i 
- (Introd. verse 3, Anandamal a) 
ye 3. The mistake is repeated in the Vijayanagar Sexcen. Vol. (p. 297). 
po 4. In the colophon of the work, he is simply called .‘“Traivikramaryadisa”, 
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afe agitersemin aarererornts maraerqueafacadt 9 agqeamragerqa- 
safea 1 fr Grttta are TATA aT acafacdaear HMeAfeatedta 1 aTafarafa- 
AATAMMAT Mad Te Ta Ala aaa tT ATeaTH acfaareqeqayetaary | | TaIAeTeTarat- 
TUPAC arentanade Rifts wee: warrfsd wets: | fe ate vatarrfraa- 
TIATST ATA TAA AA AAT AACA Aaa, A: 

(p. 6 Ms) Quotations are made from the B. S. B. and AV of Madhva and 
reference is made to the Nayacandrikd! of Narayana Pandita. 

Two other short works of Traivikramaryadasa have been made 
known by Prof. K. T. Pandurangi now Reader at the Bangalore University. 
They are (2) a gloss (m) on Madhva’s Kenopanisad-Bhasya, and 
(3) another (m) on the Mdndikya Bhasya. Both are available in complete 
Devanagari mss, with Sri Gurjali Srinivasacharya of Malkhed. Their 
identity of authorship is established by the style, the introductory statements? 
and the colophon.* “ 


OL. aadag aaatzerat Tefata card faa: | 

2. TACT CATA T RT ALTARS Tea: Fageagaafssercawatad- 
AUMAVET = -* ata 1) (Kena. Up. Bh. gloss). 

3 atamaralra car Garr (op. cit.), 
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PRACINA TIKAKARAS 


1. PADMANABHA TIRTHA (C. 1318-24)! 


PADMANABHA Tirtha wasa native of the Kannada country. The reference 
to him in the M. Vij. as “having come from the region of the Godavari’’ 
(at aavat saTqat xv, 120) is not a conclusive evidence for the general pre- 
sumption of earlier writers that he must have been a Telugu by birth and 
a@ native of the Andhra country. The borders of Karnatak stretched, 
according to the Aavirdjamarga, as far as the Godavari? and the reference 
to Padmanabha in the Sampraddya Paddhati of HrsikeSa Tirtha, as “‘the 
teacher of the good folk of Karnataka and others”’ : 
q: aalenqaasaaye: = MIATATEaT: 
raise an equally strong presumption in favor of looking upon him as a 
native of Uttara-Karnataka. The Gurucaryd clinches the matter by clearly 
: stating that he was an Uttara-Karnataka : 
| waleHtaae THAT | 
* * * (ii) 
Padmanabha’s former name is stated to have been Sobhanabhatta.3 
He was met by Madhva on his way back to Udipi from his first north 
Indian tour. Sobhanabhatta was a distinguished scholar of his day and 
master of all the branches of learning, a good student of the Vedas, Puranas 
and the Epic and an accomplished logician (Tarkikasikhamani).* He 
tried ‘conclusions with Madhva and was worsted by him in disputation. 
‘He sought and obtained the favor of admission to the new faith and 
afterwards became a monk under the name of Padmanabha Tirtha. The 
event may be placed about 1265 a.p. He soon became one of the trusted 
disciples of Madhva. Unstinted praise is lavished upon him,* in the 
M. Vij. xv, 120-26. He was probably the seniormost of the disciples from 
outside the Tulu country, which probably made it possible for him to be 
constituted the first “‘successor’? of Madhva on the ‘main’ Pitha. He 


EF De oe 


1, In respect of Pontiffs, the dates in brackets, unless otherwise stated, represent 
their dates of succession to-the Pitha and demise. Dates of birth have also been given in 
some cases, wherever determinable. 
| 2. There is evidence of flourishing settlements of Vaisnavas, presumably Kannada- 
speaking, even as late as the xvi century in several parts of the Ahmednagar district, such 
as Jeur, and Puntamba, on the Godavari. 

3. M. Vij. ix, 17a. Bhandarkar (Collected Works) gives his name as Ananda- 
bhattaraka. Baladeva, in his c. on Jivagosvamin’s Tattvasandarbha, refers to the great 

eae Padmandbha Tirtha proficient in fourteen branches of learning, having been silenced 
by Madhva in fourteen seconds. 
, 4 M. Vij. ix, 17-19. 


o Cf aarantser 4 at org wel fagfatatirs: 
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was, according to the Mutt lists, Pontiff for seven years and passed away 
at Navabrndavana, near Hampi, on the Tungabhadrdé, in 1324. His 
mortal remains lie entombed there. 


WORKS 


Nearly fifteen works have been ascribed to him of which only a few 
have so far been printed: -A small fragment of his commentary on the 
B. S. B. has been published by me.? All his unpublished works, ‘save 
three, are preserved in mss. 

Padmanabha was the leading commentator of the system in the 
Pre-Jayatirtha period. He is even more important to the history of Dvaita 
Literature than Trivikrama, as he is the earliest known commentator on 
Madhva’s Dafa-Prakarnas, the B. S.B. the AV. and the G.B., while 
Trivikrama had contented himself with. writing a commentary on the 
B. S. B. alone. In the wider sense of the term, Padmanabha is the ‘‘Tika- 
kara’? of the system. No wonder, that Jayatirtha, who is again the next 
great commentator on a majority of the works of Madhva, eulogizes Padma- 
nabha as the pioneer commentator of the Dvaita system, but for whose 
guidance the works of Madhva. would have presented serious difficulties 
to posterity and gives him the title of ““Tikakara” (NV. S. i, 4, p. 222. Bby) : 

FT TUATHA AAT Ta AF | 

a acca fart aeasitara i (G. LT. Nydyadipika). 


COMMENTARIES ON THE TEN PRAKARANAS 


Commentaries on all the ten Prakaranas have been ascribed to him. 
But no mss., of his commentaries on the 7S., TV and KWN., are available. 
His commentaries on the rest of the Prakaranas are brief and pointed. 
He is not discursive like Jayatirtha and is seldom polemically inclined, 
here. His lucid and impressive style has been perfected by Jayatirtha. 
Most of his commentaries are presupposed by Jayatirtha in his and laid 
under contribution and this debt is handsomely acknowledged. As a 
matter of fact, all the earlier commentaries of Trivikrama, Narahari and 
Padmanabha have been completely superseded by those of Jayatirtha. 
They are no longer studied and have ceased to have any but a _ historical 
interest. 

A Nagari Ms. of (4) his c. on the 7d is preserved in the Mys. 
O.L. (2974 f. 76-81). That on the VIN. (Mys. O. L. 2974 f. 82-108) 
would seem to go by the name of WNydyaratndvali. It is quoted by 
Jagannatha Tirtha in his Bhasyadipikad. Interesting is Padmanabha’s ‘expla- 
nation of the phrase : Yathartham. Yathajfieyam. Arthasabdasya 
jfieyavacitvat yathajfieyam pramanam ityuktam bhavati. His comment- 
aries on two of the Khandanairaya the MK ainnd the UK have been published 


1. Sattarkadipavali, on the first four adhikaranas only. See edn. of Catussiitri- 
bhasya of Madhva with comm. of Trivikrama, Padmanabha and Jayatirtha, Law Journal 
Press, Madras, 1934, 
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by that doyen of Madhva publishers T. R. Krishnacharya (Sri Vidya 
Press, Kumbakonam, 1929). That on the PMK known as Nyéyaraind- 
vali quoted by Srinivasa! in his c. on the Kirandvali on the G. T. Nydya- 
dipikd of Jayatirtha (Bby. 1906, p. 60). Mss. of his cc. on the (9) AZ and 
(10) PL are available both at Mysore (2974) and Madras (3928). 


SUTRA PRASTHANA 


The c. on the B. S. B. is known as (11) Sattarkadipdvali (m).2 We 
have no ms. of it in any of the O. Ls. at Tanjore, Madras or Mysore. I 
have with me a ms. of this rare c. upto it, 2. It seems the work was left 
unfinished by the author as all mss., hitherto available, come to a stop with 
ii, 2 of B. S., some even earlier. The c. is referred to by name in one of 





eS the introductory verses of Satyanatha’s Abhinavacandrikéd and is quoted 
ik eight times (from portions anterior to 1, 2) in the Bhdsyadipika of 
aa Jagannatha. The portion of the work now available runs to 1700 granthas, 


a nearly. The author keeps close to the original. He quotes from the 
ee: Doddaga-stotra of Madhva (under 1, 3, 8) and mentions the AV. by name 
a (i, 4, 27). 
ie (12) Sannydyaratndvali (p)?, c. on the AV. is the biggest of his 
4 works (granthas 5304). It 1s quoted occasionally by Jayatirtha and often 
Hey ‘ . . ° ‘ 
ae by Vy4asatirtha in his Candrikd, where an attempt is made to reconcile some 
e of the views of Padmanabha and Trivikrama with those of Jayatirtha. This 
- c. has however been completely superseded by the MS. of Jayatirtha, 
x which is seven times its size. Dignity, elegance, clearness, brevity and 
- avoidance of digressions and controversies mark his style. None of the 
Pre-Jayatirtha cc. has however found any subsequent glosses. The NS. 
* of Jayatirtha is much indebted to this work both for manner and matter. 
The same is the case with the cc. on the Prakaranas. 

(13) Padmanabha’s Gitdbhdsya-Bhavadipikd (m), is not so well- 
known as his other works. A complete Devanagari ms. of it, exists in a 
private collection at Bangalore. The number of granthas is 1700. The 
name of the c. is not given either in the colophon or in the introductory 
verses. But the language and style make it clear that it is a work of one 
of Madhva’s direct disciples. There are no references here, to any earlier 
c. on the GB. There are many references to and criticisms of the 





1. Pupil of Satyapiirna Tirtha (1707-26) of the Uttaradi Mutt. See his introd. 
verses 4-5, 
2. Not Sattarkaratndvali, as in Vij. Sexcen. Vol. p. 298. 
3. Since purchased by the Bangalore Press, Bangalore. 
4. The opening verse : 


. THAT WIT SH WARE T areata | 
ONT bears a strong resemblance to the one in J’s c. on GB. which is significant, as the latter 


oe fe ' often models his expressions on those of Padmanabha. Cf. Sannydyaratndvali ii, p. 18 
wee. with NS. 
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interpretations of Sarhkara.! It avoids digressions, as usual. A Nagari Ms. 
of his (14) Gitdtdtparya-nirnaya-PrakasSiké (p) is preserved in the Mys. 
O.L. (2969 ff. 35-58). The work has since been published in the SVD. Ser. 
no. 14. Jayatirtha, in his c. on the GY. (introd. 3) acknowledges his 
indebtedness to it. The work runs to.900 granthas. The colophon gives 
the commentator’s name as Padmanabha Bhattaraka. The expositions 
and criticisms are lucid as in the case of the examination of “Svapraka- 
Satva”. The c. is quoted in the Kirandvali of Srinivasa on Jayatirtha’s 
c. on GT. (Bby. 1905, pp. 175, 207). 


2. NARAHARI TIRTHA (1324-33) 


Narahari Tirtha was presumably from Andhra or Orissa. The 
M. Vij.- does not mention Narahari by name; but we have clear evi- 
dence of his inscriptions at Srikirmam and elsewhere, to show that he 
was a direct disciple of Madhva. There is no reliable information about 
his early life and career. A short praise in 13 Sragdharas, called 
Narahariyatistotra (S. M. pp. 349-52) professes to give full details of his life. 
But this is legendary and late in date and hence unreliable for historical 
purposes. ‘Tradition has been persistent, however, that he was, for some- 
time, Minister in Kalinga. The Narahartyatistotra and some other works 
also,? allude to his ministry which is said to have lasted twelve years. 
The fact of ministry is confirmed by the evidence of inscriptions*? from 
the Srikirmam and Simhacalam temples. There areal together nine 
inscriptions of Narahari with whose help we can easily test and verify the 
information supplied by tradition and the later chronicles. These 
epigraphs are distributed over a period of thirty years between 1264 and 
1294 A.D. 

The WNarahariyatistotra makes out that he went to Kalinga at the 
orders of his Guru, Anandatirtha, to procure the idols of Mularama 
and Sita (which had a legendary history behind them and) which happened 
then, to be in the State treasury of Kalinga. An opportunity presented 
itself when the Kalinga King died. His ministers, in timehonored fashion, 
sent out the state-elephant to pick up and bring them a proper regent. 
By some stroke of luck, the choice of the elephant fell on Narahari and he 
was placed on the throne. After 12 years when the Prince came of age, 
he relinquished his office. The King, in gratitude, bade him choose any 
presents he would like and the monk asked for the idols, for which he had 
come there and got them. These he presented to Madhva. 


l. aaer fray carat areitfa afraq i a¢ seme aetfa (vii, 13). qeqearac- 
Wea HT IATA AATS ATA sATasS-saTaT Afs (xii, p. 46 ms.) 
2. Cf. Raghavendravijaya (ii, 7) of Narayana, 17th century (N.S. Press Bby. 1898.) 


3. “Garda waa asaft wary aifermrarar 
(Srikarmam Insc. E. I. vi. 263- Ds Mz Rama Rau (Journal of Andhra Historical 
Research, XI, pts. 2-4, pp. 154-9 and Purpabodharasani, ii, 1) is precipitate in dismissing 


the admmistration of Narahari as a myth. The term: aafe WAT HTT ATT 


of the insc. is significant and difficult either to dismiss or to explain away. 
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Such is the account of the Stotra. We are yet far from knowing the 
real purpose or duration of the ministry. One thing is certain that 
Narahari was at the zenith of his power in Kalinga in 1281, the year of his 
Srikirmam insc., which makes a special mention of his rule over Kalinga 
and his teacher Anandatirtha. There is good reason to believe that he 
was by no means a stranger to Kalinga or to court-life. His own father 
seems to have held high office in the state, probably as a minister.1 In 
that case, it would not be difficult to understand his choice for the office. 
The episode of the state-elephant is too legendary and antediluvian to have 
any place in sober history. The fetching of the Muilarama idols must thus 
have been a purely incidental affair in the political life of Narahari. 

The earliest epigraph of Narahari is dated 1264 A.p., in which he is 
already designated by the ascetic title of ‘“Sripada’’. His conversion, 
then, at the hands of Madhva, must have taken place in or before? 1264. 
His former name is said to have been Svami Sastri.2 The Srikirmam 
Insc.* refers to his powers as a swordsman. We may assume, then, that 
he was about forty years old at the time and calculate his date of birth as 
circa 1241. He might have been about 22 years at the time of his first 
meeting with Madhva and three years younger than he. 

Of a total of nine inscriptions of his, in Kalinga, only fwo® are dated 
before 1281. The rest are all found distributed between 1281-93. The 
tone and wording of the insc. of 1281, make it clear that he was the virtual 
overlord of the country in that year and seeing that there are five more 
grants between 1281-93, the period of office may well be placed 
between 1279-91 during the period of Narasimha II. In 1324, he 
“succeeded”? Padmanabha Tirtha® and ‘ruled’ for nine years, as Pontiff. 
He died in Srimukha, 1333 a.p. and was laid to rest at Cakratirtha, near 
Hampi (at some distance from the present Vithalasvami temple). 

The Matsya rulers of Oddavadi became independent of the Gangas 
and were converted to Vaisnavism by Narahari T. Arjuna became 
Narasimha Vardhana, Annamaraja Gopalavardhana and Mufjaditya Sri- 
rangavardhana (Visakhapatnam Gazetteer p. 27). Narahari was also 
responsible for the conversion of many princely and aristocratic families 
of Kalinga and Andhra regions to Madhva fold. The descendants of 
these families still flourish in the coastal Andhra and adjoining states. 





1, The expression : fyararcaafa aatfateqal wad: | is significant. The 
father of the famous Alamkarika, Vigvanatha, was similarly a ‘“‘Sandhivigrahika’”’ at the 
Orissa state. 

449) Saletore is not right in placing the first meeting as late as 1270 (His. of Tuluva, 
p. ; 

3. C.M.P. Achar : Life and Teachings of Madhva_ 5S. K. has it as Sama Sastri. 

4. For full text of the Inscription see Appendix. II. 

3. P. P. S. Sastri, (Madhva Chronology, Kuppusvami Sastri Com. Vol., Madras, 
pp. 167-9) makes a desparate attempt to emend the date of Srikirmam Insc. to 1181, in 
order to support the date of Mutt lists for Madhva (1119-99). For a refutation of his 
views see my paper in ABORI, i, xix, 306-9). 

6. S. N. Rajapurohit (Pracina Karndfaka, Dharwar) attempted a revision of the 
' order of succession among the four disciples of Madhva, placing Narahari, last. Fora 
criticism of his views, see my paper : Date of Madhva and His Immediate Disciples, AUF. v. 1. 
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WORKS 


No less than fifteen works have been ascribed to Narahari, of which 
only two are available in Mss. (1-10). The only authority for ascribing 
to him cc. on all the ten Prakaranas, is the S$. K. p. 22. Of these, only 
the cc. on the V7.N and KW are quoted and criticised by Jayatirtha, in 
his cc. No mss. of any of these or the others have been traced. Mm. 
Vasudeva Sastri Abhyankar (edn. SDS Bby. p. 567) ascribes a c. on the 
B. §. B. to Narahari, without any specific authority, even naming it 
‘“Bhavaprakasika.’’ There is no reference to any such c. in the later 
works of the system. 

His (11) c. on the Gitdbhdsya called Bhavaprakaéfikad (m) is quoted 
with approval in Jayatirtha’s Prameyadipika on G.B. (ii. 50 and by 
Raghavendra in his Viurti ii, 16). A ms. of it is preserved in the library 
of the Bangalore Press. It breaks off abruptly with viii, 4 and is full of 
gaps. It contains only 950 granthas. The author avoids digressions and 
writes an unaffected though sometimes verbose style. A glowing tribute 
is paid to Padmanabha Tirtha, in the fourth opening verse. He throws 
good light on many obscure lines in the G. B. In such cases, where his 
predecessors have thrown sufficient light, Jayatirtha has naturally cut 
short his remarks. The interpretations of Sarhkara and Bhaskara, dis- 
approved of in the G. B., are pursued further and criticized by Narahari. 
He refers once to Ramanuja by name. The ff. extracts containing refer- 
ences to rival commentaries, would be of interest : 

(1) va ayat “fearra: art wenfefa, sead”’ efa wate (iii, 42)) waar, 
aan Teresa: F tet wat aera a qgiar’ area afr aia. 

(2) afarzeg (ic. Bhaskara)) sfeaq aratersatia aifag areca ‘gq: 
Tag a: xf arr Ua Toa; aca THaeTy’ aft aged areas freed wafer | 

(3) qeeq—wradisart varied anata | a Y deer | aagaaia t (iv) 

(4) aa tfaenatt fa rear: aaaaread wae: aaed & frei anata (iv. 13) 

(5) 4 4 aattacafardst ett: 1 pqraHeTaTa a 1 

(6) aart [aeafa (iv. 29) genferr weiteer gortqapeaqedy aareqreqd 
afararett TATATaSS | 

(7) Tact gata dare: + Aaa fate: Tome sft Wat = wedadae 
Tart ef weaate—aaramearieg’ ft (v. p. 57). 

(8) Other references occur in v. p. 57; vi and vi. p. 70. His (12) 
Yamakabharata-Tika (p)? is preserved in the Mys. O. L. (2985) in a 
Nagari ms. (f. 8-11). In addition to his attainments in the field of 
Sastras, Narahari Tirtha is regarded by tradition to have been the 
forerunner of the Vaisnava devotional movement of the Dasa Kita, in 
Kannada. His contribution to this branch will be dealt with in 
Part VII. . 


3. MADHAVA TIRTHA (1333-50) 


He was the third ‘“‘in succession’? to Madhva, on the ‘“Pitha’”’ and 


1. Printed SDV Series, no. 12. 
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is generally regarded as a direct disciple of Madhva.. His former name 
is said to have ‘been Visnu Sastri. The Gurucaryé clearly states that he 
was a Southern-Karnataka.* 


aaaaenata (?) wfecdt xorertary | 

aay ater aeraaferst aa | 

aera  * * F FI 
He is a comparatively obscure figure in the history of his school and no 
works of his have come down. Jayatirtha has completely ignored him 
in his works. He had probably no literary leanings. Yet the S. K. 
ascribes to him cc. on the Rg, Yajus and Sama Vedas ! No mss. of any of 
these have been found. Inquiries have shown that the reports about the 
existence of Mss. of these works in the Libraries of some foreign countries 
are unfounded. The same is the case with the ascription of cc. on the 
three Vedas to Raghavendra T, no mss. of which have been preserved in 
his own Mutt or elsewhere. Madhava Tirtha died in 1350 A.D. (Vikrti) 
after a ‘rule’ of 17 years. He founded a Mutt of his own which now exists 
under the name of Majjigenahalli Matha, near Mulbagal. His mortal 
remains, said to have been laid to rest originally at Hampi, are now 
believed to be entombed at Mantr, on the Bhima river (Indi taluq of the 
Bijapur district). 


4. AKSOBHYA TIRTHA (1350-65) 


Aksobhya Tirtha was the last ‘in succession” among the disciples 
of Madhva. The Gurucaryaé mentions that he was a native of Uttara- 
Karnataka. His former name is given as Govinda Sastri. The S. X. 
attributes to him a Madhvatattvasérasamgraha, of which nothing is known. 
‘It was probably a manual of Dvaita doctrine, to judge from the title. 

Though not distinguished as a writer, Aksobhya figures as an out- 
standing personality in the history of his school. He is recognized to have 
been a contemporary of the great Advaitin scholar and writer Vidyaranya 
(1302-87) (who took a leading part in the foundation of Vijayanagar in 
1336) and of the celebrated Visistadvaitin polymath of the 14th century : 
Vedanta Desika (1268-1388). His chief claim to recognition rests on the 
incident of his historic disputation with Vidyaranya, on the purport of the 
‘““Tattvamasi”’ text, a disputation which is believed to have taken place 
at Mulbagal, ten miles from Kolar. It is said to have been referred to 
Vedanta Deéika for arbitration; and he is reported to have given his 


verdict in favor of Aksobhya, in the following verse, oft-quoted in 
traditional circles : 


afar acaataat qestrarafear | 
FRITS TAT tl 


1. (Cf. also the statement in the M. Vij. xv, 127d : 
AAMT Aaa’ AKAMA: | 
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This tradition is corroborated! by the Veddntadesika-Vatbhavaprakastkd of 
Mahacarya (16th century) and by the still earlier (15th cen.) work of 
Brahmatantra Svatantra Jeer III, accounted to have been the third in 
spiritual succession from Desika, at the Parakala Matha, in Mysore. It 
is also recorded in the Fayatirthavijaya of Vyasatirtha (a direct disciple 
of Jayatirtha) in canto ii, 54.68; in the Jayatirthavijaya of Chalari 
Samkarsanacarya; and in the Rdghavendravijaya (17th cen.) and in the 
Visistadvaitic work Acarya Vijayacampi, V. There is also some kind of 
epigraphic evidence at Mulbagal, where a commemorative stone pillar 
of victory has been discovered, though in a grossly mutilated form.2 A 
covert allusion to Aksobhya’s victory 1s perhaps intended by Jayatirtha, 
in one of the introductory verses of his if: 
ryTIIAg TAT WY at 

Later, Aksobhya seems to have moved north to Pandharpur on the 
Bhimarathi river. Tradition has it that it was somewhere on the banks 
of that river that his first meeting with his future disciple, Jayatirtha, 
took place. However, it seems that after the latter’s initiation, he moved 
further north to Malkhed (or Manyakheta, the historic capital of the 
Rastrakitas) on the Kagini river. It was here that he seems to have 
spent the closing years of his life, devoting himself heart and soul to the 
training and instruction of his gifted disciple Jayatirtha, in all the niceties 
of Dvaita thought. Jayatirtha’s affectionate regard for Aksobhya comes 
out in the warm tribute that he has paid him for all the affection and 
learning which his Guru had lavished upon him. Aksobhya’s mortal 
remains lie entombed at Malkhed. 


5. PART PLAYED BY THE EARLY DISCIPLES OF MADHVA 


The period of Madhva was one of creative evolution of thought. 
His philosophy was the outcome. of his own cogitation. He had not only 
to design for the most part his entire system; but also to work out its main 
details. He had, of course, a large body of texts to draw upon. But their 
thoughts were far from being connected, coherent or systematic. They 
were only raw materials to be carefully sifted, sorted and refined before 


1. A. V. Gopalacharya first made an irresponsible statement, in his introd. to the 
Yadavabhyudaya (Srirangam, 1907) that.~the Advaitins claim that the judgment was in 
their favor, expressed in the following way : 

way ahaa frercar weraha: 

without indicating the source of his information. This opinion has been blindly echoed by 
certain writers in the Vijayanagar Sexcentinary Vol. (pp. 49 and 301) unmindful of the facts 
that the Visistadvaitic tradition (recorded) is emphatically against such a view and that 
such an emendation of the second line would be palpably inconsistent with the first line 
which is clinchingly in favor of ‘difference’ and the metaphor underlying the word “asi 
(sword ). 

| 2. Qn the entire question of the historicity of the Aksobhya-Vidyaranya debate, see 
my rejoinder to S. N. Rajapurohit, in the AUJ., v. l. pp. 103-7. The jJayatirtha Vijaya 
of Vyasatirtha also refers to the erection of a stone-pillar to commemorate the victory 


aeH TASS AAT ALA: | 
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they could be turned to practical advantage. This was by no means an 
easy task, having regard to their innumerable contradictions. It needed 
an expert eye, a deep philosophic insight and keen logical penetration 
to evolve and build a complete and self-contained system out of them. 
It is clear from the results achieved by Madhva that he had the requisite 
‘ability for this task. The chief merit of his system lay in its groundwork. 
The foundations of the system of Samkara and Ramanuja had been laid 
by a number of their distinguished historical predecessors like Gaudapada 
and Bodhayana. Madhva’s thought was exclusively his own. He had 
no historical predecessor to fall back and draw upon. He was the archi- 
tect of his own system, in its outlines, as in all its architectonic details. 
Except in the case of the Brahmatarka the materials contained in the ori- 
ginal texts drawn upon by him had more to do with questions of theology 
than with logical and metaphysical problems. Thus, the boldness, original- 
ity and distinctiveness of most of the metaphysical concepts and cate- 
gories of his system and their definition and organization into a system, 
prove him to be a philosopher of outstanding merit. It was naturally 
difficult for one in his position, preoccupied with so many aspects of 
system-building, such as its formulation, organization, exposition and 
propagation fo give whole-time attention to the perfection and elucidation 
of every one of its minute details and paraphernalia of thought. Much 
of his exposition of the philosophy of the Brahmasiitras and the Upanisads, 
thus, appears to be piecemeal, insufficiently coordinated, rather dogmatic 
and authoritarian in its tone and hence wanting in wealth of argument, 
richness of detail and fulness of exposition. An extraordinary brevity of 
expression envelops his views in some obscurity. The treatment of topics 
seems scrappy and sketchy and hence diffused and unimpressive. Cf :— 
rate wraqareta sarreemnifanatatad, Tart wail<at arar fafa afd a are: Gea 
werd ateqy | (Jayatirtha PP). ‘apearcay qefaraar ( Janardana Suri). ‘fafaray’ 
—aanfrarme: eeartanfinr (Raghavendra). «ayer sereriaa (Srinivasa) 
gireiaat + afet: anaageay’ (MM. Vi. ix, 10). 
Hence -the limited appreciation of the true merits of his interpretation of 
texts and his metaphysical system and its misapprehension in many quarters. 
Madhva rarely goes into the intricacies of doctrines and their minuizae 
in the manner of other Bhasyakaras. He merely outlines his views with 
a few bold strokes, — be it in constructive exposition of his own Siddhanta’ 
or criticism of other theories.2_ Lengthy and seemingly disconnected quo- 
tations from a bewildering variety of sources, extant and other, interspersed 
with interpretations and logico-philosophical discussions of topics, piece- 
meal cause distraction of thought and mar unity of appeal. Though an 
expert logician, he did not think much of the contemporary logic or the 
fashionable doctrines of the Schoolmen and did not, therefore, pay 


1. Cf. His sententious definition of Badha : 


faatracarerar Tah faata wa aeaaq (AV) without entering into details, which are 
supplied by Jayatirtha, so as to refute all other Khyativadas. 


2. Ch TAA aeayq; ayralorscarg | eral aagee: 1 a AW sila Garay Vat: (B.S. B.). 
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sufficient attention to the defence or demonstration of his views in the light 
of prevailing modes of thought and their scholastic paraphernalia or 
presenting them in the familiar moulds and patterns of thought patented by 
his contemporaries.1_ We have, thus, very little of scholastic legerdemain 
and technical embellishment of arguments in his works. There are more 
of crucial ideas than meticulously argued theories. There is no patient 
working out of the organic methodology of doctrines (Prakriya). 

These lacunae in thought, methodology, details of exposition and 
finesse of Siddhanta had naturally to be made good before the system could 
attain to a position of equality of technique, with other established systems 
in the field. This need for such technical reconditioning and rounding 
off of the system does not appear to have been adequately realized or met 
till the days of Jayatirtha. 

There were no doubt a few. immediate disciples of Madhva, who 
wrote cc. on his basic works. But they could not be said to have made 
any distinctive contribution to Madhva thought or its methodology as such. Their 
works merely represent the early stages of the religious and secular expan- 
sion of the system in the province of its birth (Tulunad) and outside, by 
means of founding of Pontifical seats and centres of learning and religious 
propaganda. The four itmerant disciples made frequent tours all over 
the country — particularly in Karnatak, Maharashtra, Andhra and Tamil 
areas, and expounded the new philosophy to the faithful followers and the 
learned public and engaged the champions of rival schools in public dis- 
putations and brought about the conversion of large numbers of people to the 
new faith and sought, in various ways, to cultivate and develop mass-contacts 
for the faith. This period of initial expansion may be called the period 
of the ‘‘Pracina-Tikakaras.’’* 

It was at this time, that pursuant to the needs of the new faith, bio- 
graphical accounts of Madhva and other hagiological works came to be 
composed by other prominent disciples like Trivikrama and his son. Mutts 
were founded in various parts of the country. Simple cc. and expositions 
of the works of Madhva came to be undertaken by prominent persons like 
Trivikrama, Padmanabha, Narahari and Narayana Pandita and his son 
and many others. Their works have already been noticed. 

The secular advantages flowing from such local or wide-spread poli- 
tical influence as individual leaders of the school possessed,? must have 
been fully utilized for furthering the fortunes of the system. The historic 
disputation of Aksobhya with Vidydranya on the moot text at issue bet- 
ween Monism and Dualism : ‘‘Tattvam asi” was rightly a turning-point 
in the history of the new faith. That memorable event and its result 


1. Choatrarad:  gadtaiarn areata | (Abhinavagada). 

2. The expression is first used by Raghavendra Svami, in his gloss on the 7JP. 
I have adopted it as a convenient and handy designation. 

3. See under Narahari Tirtha. The Gurucaryaé says that Aksobhya had some 
influence at the court of Jkkert. The Kanvatirtha Matha at Manjeshvar was in all. 
probability gifted to M. by his ardent follower Jayasimha, the ruler of Kumbla. | 
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enhanced the prestige of the new school as nothing else could have done and 
gave it a chartered place in the estimation of all philosophers. Leading 
philosophers and ‘historians of Indian philosophy’, were henceforth 
obliged to take note of the new “‘Darsana”’ the “‘Pérnaprajna Darfana,’’ — as 
Madhavacarya respectfully designates it, in his Sarvadarsanasamgraha and 
reckon with it. 

Notwithstanding these many-sided activities of the immediate 
disciples and the “Pracina Jikakaras’’, the full worth and philosophical 
merits of the new system were still obscured by an inadequate presentation 
of the profound philosophy contained in the original works of Madhva, 
in all its contours and richness of detail. Its possibilities could only be 
fully drawn out by a master-mind well-trained in the art of critical ana- 
. -]ysis of thought, orderly presentation and attractive writing. Despite 
ee their strength of conviction, remarkable enthusiasm and abilities, the imme- 
| diate disciples like Trivikrama, Padmanabha and Narahari, were not so 
ae fully born to or cut out for this task. Their works as they stand could never 
“have pushed up the philosophy of Madhva to that status of Sastraic 

a equality with the Advaita or Visistadvaita, which the labors of Jayatirtha, 
in the next generation were able to do. They merely spread the message 
of Madhva to a wider circle of adherents and popularized it in the 








_"S". country. They widened the ambit of its religious, secular and political 
2 influence. But no distinctive or seminal contribution to Dvaita thought 
o or wis exposition was made, till the days of Jayatirtha. 

3 The period of Madhva and his immediate disciples may therefore, 


i be described as the seed-time of Dvaita thought. The cc. of Padmanabha 
and others were merely content with a faithful rendering of the originals. 


a They left much to be accomplished still. The exuberant style of 
oe Trivikrama, though flashy and fighting, was not suited to a calm, passionless, 
z analysis or logical exposition and evaluation of doctrines. Padmanabha’s 
TEs work was doubtless more restrained; but not copious, measured and 
oe Classical in its literary effect or doctrinal range and proportions. 


, On account of the activities of the Pracina Tikakaras, a compact 
oe community of the followers of the new school had been brought into exist- 
- ence in different parts of the country. Suitable measures had to be taken 
for the satisfaction of its religious and hagiological needs. The develop- 
§ ment of the.community-sense among the adherents and an urge for more 
Be propaganda and proselytization are revealed by the composition of hagio- 


“Pee 


logical works like the Manimaiijari, Vayustuti and Madhvavijaya. Individual 
disciples like Padmanabha and Aksobhya and the Taulava ascetics founded 
separate lines of monks to consolidate the position of the system and 
speed up its propagation in different parts of the country. These Mutts 
continue, to this day, to be the nerve-centres of the school and its social, 
religious and philosophical activities. Narahari’s labors as Minister in 
Kalinga must have given considerable scope for the expansion of the 
system and its penetration into the Kalinga and Andhra areas (where 
even to this day a substantial community of Madhvas flourishes). The 
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significant statement of Hrsikega Tirtha, about Padmanabha Tirtha, 
proves that he was largely responsible for strengthening and extending 
the hold of Madhva’s system in the areas near the Godavari, and further 
south and throughout Uttara-Karnataka which was his native region. 
The crowning point of this period was the historic debate of Aksobhya 
with Vidyaranya which must have opened the eyes of contemporary 
philosophers and focused their attention on the new Darégana and forced 
them to give it an honorable place in the Vedanta. The ‘‘Dvaita’” had 
thus not only come to stay; but had also to be reckoned with as a powerful 
limb of the Vedanta. This was done for the first time in Madhava’s 
Sarvadarfanasamgraha. Madhva’s philosophy had, thus, fought its way 
slowly and steadily to recognition and had, at last, attained a secure place 
from which it could not be dislodged. 

With this historic recognition of its place and merit as an indepen- 
dent ‘‘Dargana’’, towards the close of the 14th century, may be said to 
begin the second phase of its life under its greatest expositor : Jayatirtha. 

The authoritative acceptance of the system in contemporary circles 
made it imperative that it should at once be raised to a position of the 
highest technical perfection and richness of detail and expository brilliance, so 
as to enable it to hold tts posttion and compete on equal terms with the 
established philosophy of the day, the Advaita of Sarhkara and his followers, 
perfected by a host of brilliant commentators like Vacaspati and Amala- 
nanda and dialecticians like Anandabodha, Sriharsa, Jiianottama and 
Citsukha. 

It was Aksobhya’s gifted disciple and successor : Jayatirtha who 
was destined to make this new contribution to Dvaita thought. 
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PART 10 


Standardization of Dvaita Thought 
Under Jayatirtha 


CHAPTER XX 


THE PLACE OF JAYATIRTHA IN 
DVAITA THOUGHT 


(i) THE period of Jayatirtha was one of remarkable development in 
the history of Dvaita thought and its literature. He gave final shape 
and form to its concepts and categories, standardized their definitions, 
formulated new ‘ones where none had been given by Madhva, in the light 
of contemporary logic and philosophy. The commentators preceding him 
had done but preliminary spade-work and gained a foothold for the 
system of Madhva, in contemporary estimation. But it required a master- 
mind to give it not only staying power but also the power to be reckoned 
-with and accepted on a footing of absolute Sastraic equality with the 
other systems of thought in the field. Jayatirtha had the necessary energy 
and equipment to take up the task which had been left to him by the 
Pracina-Tikakaras by Divine dispensation. And he accomplished it with 
remarkable distinction and resounding success by the power of his faith, 
his brilliant intellect, keen dialectical abilities, his insight into the archi- 
tectonic beauty and unity of the doctrines of Dvaita philosophy, his exper- 
tise in difficult textual exegesis and philosophical analysis of problems, 
his graceful style and extraordinary genius for amplification and clarification 
of details. He paid equal attention to the task of critical and constructive 
exposition of the Siddhanta and to dialectical refutation of hostile views. 
In the history of the Dvaita Vedanta, he may, therefore, be said to have 
played the combined role of a Vacaspati and a Citsukha in Advaita, 
with a thoroughness, ability and erudition equalling theirs, in the Advaita 
and other systems. 

He was also a pioneer of methodology, — in the exposition of cate- 
gories and concepts (Prakriya). His methodology of thought and expo- 
sition has been followed by all the subsequent writers of the system. He 
has not also failed to review the Prakriyas of other systems and examine 
their merits and demerits. As a result of these many-sided labors of 
Jayatirtha, the Dvaita system was placed on acompletely self-sufficient basis, 
in every way. Its expository and dialectic aspects were equally enriched 
and balanced with each other. Under the guise of commenting on the 
Prakaranas of Madhva, he gave sumptuous critical and constructive expo- 
sitions of the logical, epistemological and ontological doctrines and cate- 
gories of Dvaita, and its thought-measuring devices, in the light of 
contemporary philosophical theories. (See his Pramanalaksanatikad). His cc. 
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on the G. B. and B. S.B. and AV. drew conspicuous attention to the 
underlying metaphysical ideology of Madhva-Siddhanta; which, in a 
later age, came to be overshadowed by the trappings of logical realism. 
There is no mistaking his eagerness to emphasize the basic and funda- 
mental keynote of Madhva metaphysics, the ideology of the Svatantra- 
advitiya-Brahma-vada. He loses no opportunity to stress this ultimate 
thesis of Madhva and remind us that the reality of the world and other 
principles should be assigned no more than its proper place as a doctrine 
of lesser philosophical value and prominence beside the highest truth of 
the independence and infinitude of the Supreme Reality : 

fafae: aferata: 1 Torciarq * * aqarfagrardone * * same ada | 
maaaeiesay ara (VS. p. 538 b) Also : reravad fe cedtanraarrecar fated 
faze waft 1 * * (TSt.) | 

The same note of deep metaphysical insight is to be found in his 
impassioned statement of the grand synthesis of Upanisadic thought- 
currents converging towards the ideology of the Svatantra : 
wahatate cerrarearaeayat THaaIaraaqe UHSTsy TC Fel aTerayred afraid | 
fry (9) arfafaq wdcredearcraateraificrateat arhyrfatirceaar (2) atfafaq aved- 
TT Ca fea MTT eae Fea hegre FeaT TTT fa aT (3) fafa afarerararcaa 
* * (Quoted in full on P. 4). 

His unerring insight into the true philosophical bearings of the system 
enables him to pilot it out of sectarian moorings and textual thraldom 
and launch it on the high seas of open speculation. His essentially 
philosophical outlook is also revealed by his choice of works of purely 
logical and philosophical interest from among the 37 works of Madhva, 
for purposes of comment, leaving out those of a purely religious or didactic 
appeal and theological value like the Mbh. T. N., B. T. etc. Even among 
the Upanisads, he chose only two of the most concise ones, preferring to 
discuss the interpretation of crucial passages from the rest, passim, 
in his cc. on the Prakaranas and in his NS. He has greatly enriched the 
system by his graceful style, the scintillating originality of his interpreta- 
tions and the depth, logical subtlety and invulnerability of his arguments. 

For these memorable services to Dvaita Vedanta, he has been 
esteemed by the followers of Madhva and honored by the exclusive epithet 
and title of “‘Tikdcdrya’’ (the Commentator par excellence) conferred on him. 
Vyasitirtha pays him a significant tribute : 

fra: Gera wit: aretabtcatied: 

Ted aad wife stradrerare un  (Nym) 
and Vadiraja enlarges on it, in fine poetic embellishment : 

Wear caTatts as ferarrer ara 

aarsareaarta: 

iia gpa UY Hard: (Tirthaprabandha, iu, 18). 


es ee 


l. Vadiraja’ s commemoration of J. in his eastern tour immediately after praising 
the illustrious Saints of the creed like Padmanabha T entombed in the island of Tunga- 
bhadra at Anegondi, the ancient capital of Vijayanagar instead of in the Uttaraprabandha 
of his work raises a ticklish question if, in his days, the mortal remains of Jayatirtha were 
enshrined in the environs of Anegondi_ itself. 
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Together with Madhva and Vyasatirtha, he constitutes the ‘‘Muni- 
trayam’’ of Dvaita Vedanta : 

STAC. HTGAC HITT: BAGH TAA:, 

frat arerat afar. (Srimusnamahatmya). 

(ii) The main lines of technique of exposition followed by him 
are, in his own words : axrecy aeafarq—(q) Fafacqqarrenaa: (2) varia 
afafafarcrenaaiady | (3) rafaafafacqaan qaeuareser aee: 1 (¥) saris fafercreraitecrg | 
(x) FarerRetrery (&) rafaarerreaitcseta adtaciate un (MS. p. 8) and 
in every one of these directions, he has achieved remarkable success. 

For instance, the definition of Bhakti, given by Madhva, in his 
Mbh. T. N. (i, 86) has been given classical form by Jayatirtha (NS. 
p. 17) : Terraces farararranrraerrcarnpreaarryan: aca AeaaeTeatsay- 


Its place in the scheme of spiritual discipline and its relation to 
Jiiana the nature and kinds of possible karma after the dawn of knowledge 
(NS. p. 604 ab) and the fruits of such Karma are all set forth clearly and 
authoritatively : Wartafaara tara mata waft arreafacg Fara arta 
waraa: Tat: (VS p. 560). The unique place assigned by Madhva to 
Divine grace (prasada) as the only ultimate means of release, over and 
above Jfiana, is very well brought out (NS. pp. 521, 526 and 527 b) : 
afery Wea Aa Tar ATT AAT ae, Ta Ta ATA sat afer Tea, Ha: ? Maas 
wren PRTATTa | Werenitdeteaqern fe afar adalat weuby wHem: 
(NS. 604). The connotation of the term ‘‘Pramana’’; the different 
senses in which it is used; the types of Inference; the nature of “‘Pada- 
§akti”, in Dvaita philosophy (PP. p. 399 Dharwar); the formation of 
judgments through Anvitabhidhana (NS. p. 520); the principles of exegesis 
on which the so-called monistic texts could be made consistent with 
those pledged to the reality of the world and its values (MS. 595-6); the 
Dvaitins’ attitude to the Universal (Jati); the simplification of the number 
of fallacies of the Nyaya-Vaisesika from 22 to 6 and the principles 
underlying such subsumption; the essence of ‘‘Sat-siddhanta” and its 
constituents (VS. 637 b-38) are all clearly and brilliantly dealt with. As 
already pointed out, he has given a masterly exposition of Madhva’s 
ideology of how the different thought-currents of Upanisadic philosophy 
converge towards and find their fulfilment in the ultimate truth of 
“‘Svatantra-advitiya-Brahman”’ (p. 124, NS. cited on P. 4). 

The nature and status of memory and recognition as forms of valid 
knowledge (NS. p. 496 b); the definition of Upamana and Abhava (NS. 
475-6); the examination of the definition of Pramanas given by other 
schools of thought (MS. 250); the essential difference between the 
Madhva and the Buddhistic theory of Error (NS. 46 and 48 b); the place 
of ‘““Tarka” in the scheme of Inference (NS. 477-50) and the application 
of the principle of Upacara to cases of superficial identification of body 
and soul are clearly explained (NS. p. 488 ff.). The raison d’ étre of the 
doctrine of Saksi as the ultimate principle of validation of Knowledge; the 
limitations of the theory of self-validity of knowledge in relation to the 
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doctrine of Saksi; the epistemological necessity to distinguish between 
two kinds of knowledge : mental perception and judgments of the Saksi 
(NS. 593 b) are fully brought out. It is pointed out, with deep philo- 
sophical penetration, that the entire superstructure of Madhva’s realism 
rests on the verdict of the Saksi and the infallible validity of its judgments 
(NS. p. 30). Among other outstanding contributions of Jayatirtha are 
his exposition of the doctrines of Truth and Error according to Madhva 
thought and ofthe process of ascertainment of Vyapti in inference; and an 
up to date review of the Critique of Difference given by the leading 
Advaitic dialecticians. He was also the first to discuss, in full, Madhva’s 
doctrine of Error in relation to the ““Khyativadas”’ of all the other leading 
schools (VS. pp. 40-57) and bring out the differentia of the Dvaita theory 
and give it a special name of “‘Abhinavanyathakhyati’’.’. This up to 
date treatment of the Khyativadas was intended: to bring Madhva’s theory 
of it, into line with contemporary theories and place it in proper perspec- 
tive. The doctrines of Saksi, Svatahpramanya and Visesa, which lie 
at the very root of Madhva’s metaphysics and which have been tersely 
outlined by him have been fully drawn out and expounded by Jayatirtha, 
with a wealth of arguments. 

We are indebted to him for compact and clear-cut definitions of such 
metaphysical conceptions as ‘“‘tattvam’’, Saksi, Visesa, Svatantra, Para- 
tantra etc., which play a vital part in the philosophy of Madhva. He was 
the first to define “‘tattvam”’ (reality) as ‘“‘Anaropitam pramitivisayah”’ 
and explain its significance so as to make it proof against the quibbling 
criticisms of Sriharsa (Vide TS. ¢t). He elucidates, also, for the first 
time, the true nature of ‘“‘Visayavisayibhava”’ (relation between knowledge 
and its object) as acceptable to Madhva. (Vadavali, p. 63) He defines 
“atoms,” ‘‘Parinama-vada’ and ‘“‘Svabhavajfianavada’’; coins a new 
name for Madhva’s theory of Error; and for the operation of Visesas 
through self-linking.2 He was, thus, the earliest to formulate precise 
definitions of the fundamental categories and concepts of the system and. 
lay down the proper methodology for treatment of topics (Prakriya).® 
He also examines, where necessary, the basic principles and methodo- 
logical devices of other schools and brings out their inadequacies and shows 
the necessity of formulating new or different Prakriyas.4 His new inter- 
pretation of ““Tattvam asi’”’ in terms of ““Bimbapratibimbabhava”’ relation 
between Jiva and Brahman, accepted in the Dvaita system (See his c. on 
Id) which is itself a corollary of the doctrine of the One Independent, 


— 


- weal wafsararerareatfagq 1 (NS. p. 46). 
In terms of ‘‘Sa-visesabheda” which is a phrase coined by him. 
Cf. aaar sfeat VS. p. 468; p. 593; equa anrrqatfa: etc. 

4, See the doctrine of “Triskandhavidya” and its refutation in NS. p. 961-2. 
Also the resume of the entire hierarchy of gods and sages up to the Supreme : qemu qq 


watatt 2g: * * * * * * * * ot amarfafe (NS. p. 564). and: aq am cofiaat 
fafar scarorafet 1 sPert g, wearadied fryeacaredeat | (VT Nt. p. 48 b). 


COO NS = 
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Real, is a very attractive departure from the generally accepted explanation, 
avoiding altogether the necessity of having to split the padas into 
Ee  §=6-_: §*Atat’’, “‘tvam’’, as has been done by Madhva in his VI.N., and Chan. 
: . Up. Bhasya. This shows Jayatirtha’s boldness and originality to go ahead 
of Madhva (without prejudice to the Siddhanta) and explore fresh lines 
of thought and interpretation. The same freshness of outlook is seen in 
his interpretation of “Neha ndndsti (NS. p. 29). He also brings the treat- 
ment of Advaita Srutis and Smrtis, in Dvaita, up to date by discussing 
several new texts not noticed by Madhva; 
wg afc aafae wareat: 1 = =(NS. p. 435). 
frtaortsrd araratae mt * * (NS. p. 435). 
aT WR CT IANA TIT TI 
oF water I T danfea dagatenrag uo (MS. p. 508). 
ms mag He: ag * * * (p. 509). 
ee As'a critical expositor, Jayatirtha displays consummate skill in 
“Se detecting hidden significances in the all but too brief utterances of 
Madhva and breathing a soul of wit and depth of meaning into them, 
capable of demolishing a number of hostile views that may be held on a 
given issue, at one stroke. Thus, the simple-looking text : seatara sTATET 
waa warmer g (AV) is made to dispose of seven different Purvapaksas and 
establish the validity of Sabda as an independent and distinctive source of 
knowledge, as against several ingenious objections of the Vaisesikas and 
S the Carvakas! The astonishing ease with which he wrecks all these 
‘ powerful objections, on the rock of “‘Pratyaksa (vacca)”’ is truly an admirable 
5 feat of commentatorial ingenuity (VS. pp. 76-78), which is absolutely 
unparalleled in Sanskrit literature. The copulative “‘ca’’ in ‘‘Pratyaksavac 
ca” is made to imply that Sabda is to be accepted as a distinctive 
Pramana by the Vaisesikas in the same way as Inference 1s, by them. 
Another ingenious objection that Sabda, being an attribute of Akasa, 
cannot function as a source of knowledge because of its unintelligent 
character (avijidndtmaka), is deftly overturned by making the term 
‘*Pratyaksavat’’, a counter-illustration for the Siddhantin :—aa saaafafa 
oafrtngerd: | (VS. 77 b). Another text, “aaa aaraft ea agicartar: 
(AV), is expanded to meet twelve alternative explanations of ‘‘Sadasad- 
vailaksanyam”’ that might be put forward in the conception of ‘“‘Mithyatva”’, 
defined as “Sadasadvailaksanyam” by the Advaitin. A third text 
“ara sertsera” (AV) is made to refute the different views of the Vaiya- 
karanas and the Mimarnsakas, on the formation of linguistic judgments 
by syntactic combination of words : Sphotavada, Anvitabhidhana etc. 
(MS. pp. 87-89). All the five ‘“‘“Khyativadas” as well as Ramanuja’s theory 
of Error are elaborately set forth and refuted in detail (NS. p. 40-57). 
The whole of this critique of Khyativadas of other schools is cleverly 
_ dovetailed into the Siddhanta definition of Badha (stultification of wrong 
knowledge) formulated by Madhva, in his concise way : 
farrcererat acre fant eta aaa (AV), where the particle “Ai” is made 
‘the starting point of the whole discussion ! Under BS. ii, 1. 1. the 
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term ‘Vyabhicaratah’ is made to overthrow twenty objections. Such 
consummate ability to put so much dynamic energy into the simple inno- 
cent-looking phrases of the original isa marvellous trait, almost unique 
in the whole range of Sanskrit commentary literature. 

In criticizing the doctrines of the Advaita, both on his own initiative 
and following Madhva, Jayatirtha takes special note of the divergence of 
opinion among the leading commentators of the Advaita school, like 
Vacaspati, Vivaranakara, Amalananda, Citsukha, and Vijfianaghana, 
on moot-points of their philosophy and throws considerable light on these 
differences in doctrine; which we are able to appreciate much better 
through his account of them. This is one of the rare advantages of 
approaching a system through the accounts of its eminent critics : who 
in Indian philosophical literature, could be relied upon for absolute impar- 
tiality and faithfulness of presentation. Jayatirtha is an instance in point. 
His review of the ‘“‘Abhinna-nimittopadanavada”’ of Ramanuja under the 
‘“‘Prakrtyadhikarana” of the B. S., goes to the root of the matter and 
shows by a penetrating analysis of his position, that Ramanuja is not justi- 
fied in indulging in such ambiguous terminology; when he does not actually 
subscribe to the direct transformation of Brahma-caitanya into the world 
of matter and souls.1_ His exposition of the ““Sacchaktyavacchinna-Brah- 
maparinamavada ” and its refutation in the MS., is most instructive and 
helpful to the understanding of the real metaphysical positions of schools 
allied to those of Srikantha and Vallabha (who adopt more or less the 
same views).? As a rule, Jayatirtha’s criticisms of the Sitra-interpreta- 
tions of the Advaitic school are directed against the Bhasya of Sarnkara, 
which is often quoted by him (pp. 190; 295, 560, 653) and the cc. of 
Vacaspati and Prakagatman and the Samksepdsariraka. ‘The examination 
of the categories and principles of Advaitic thought are generally directed 
against the dialectic exposition of those topics found in the Brahmasiddhi 
of Mandana, the Yattvapradipikd of Citsukha and to some extent in the 
Vivarana. The views of Sriharsa are also refuted (NS. pp. 242, 381). 

Another important contribution of Jayatirtha is the regular and 
systematic exposition of the ‘“‘adhikaranaSariras’” of Madhva’s interpre- 
tation of the B: S. These had not been systematically made out in the 
earlier commentaries of Trivikrama and others, as they had been, in the 
Bhamati and other commentaries of the Sarnkara school. By meeting 
this need, Jayatirtha brought the Sutra-interpretation of Madhva in line 
with the achievements of the other schools. 

Of exegetic principles of Mimarhsa, Jayatirtha touches upon ‘“‘Sabd- 
antara’’, in support of Madhva’s interpretation of Annamaya etc., in 
Taitt. Up. as forms of Brahman (NS. p. 141 b). Doctrines of Advaita, 
like ‘‘Sabdaparoksa” (p. 62); Jivanmukti (p. 561-2); Bimbapratibimba 
(VIN. p. 97) not discussed by Madhva, are examined by Jayatirtha, 


1. Vide my ‘Catussatribhdsya of Madhva,’ 1934, p. xxii-xxill. 
2. Vide my ‘Svatanirddvaita’, p. 80. 
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on his own initiative. The futility of ‘‘Pramanyavyavastha’’, argued 
by Sriharsa, is similarly controverted (NS. ii, p. 242). 

Madhva’s treatment of the so-called Advaita srutis was, apparently, 
piecemeal and uncoordinated; resting on considerations of linguistic 
data, syntax and etymology and corroborative evidences of a large body 
of non-extant texts. Disconnected and ‘laboured’ explanations of texts 
occur (Mand. Up. 10; and ‘“‘Tattvam asi” inG.B., B.S. B. and Chan. 
Up. bhdsya). These had not been coordinated to a general or basic 
theory of Upanisadic interpretation and integrated with the ideology of 
the ‘“Svatantra-advitiya-Brahman’’, recognized by Madhva. This com- 
prehensive correlation of monistic texts to the metaphysical ideology of 
‘“‘Svatantra-advitiya-tattva”’, was undertaken by Jayatirtha, for the first 
time, in the history of the school. He it was that gave the lead as to the 
direction and points of view from which the grand harmonization of 
‘“‘Advaitic” texts should be effected : aataft fe darqareraderacanpat 
aaaraaTeaiage * * * * (NS. p. 124, already cited). It is this 
harmonization that he has tried to illustrate with reference to his original 
interpretation of ‘“Tattvam asi’? in terms of “Bimbapratibimbabhava”’ 
relation between the Brahman and Jiva, in his c. on the Td. 

His Vdddavali is a short powerful rejoinder to Citsukha’s onslaughts 
on philosophical realism, in so far as they are applicable to Madhva’s 
realism. Jayatirtha has tried to show in this work, that the familiar 
criticisms of the Advaitic dialecticians are powerless against the new type 
of philosophical realism propounded by Madhva with the help of certain 
new devices and improvements designed to meet the deficiencies pointed 
out by the Advaitins, in the older realisms constructed under the limitations 


of Ny4dya-Vaisesika doctrines. Commenting on Sriharsa’s negative 


dialectic, Dasgupta writes : Sriharsa “did not and could not show that 


the ways of definitions, which he attempted to refute, were the only ones 


of defining the different categories and even these could not be bettered 
or improved by using suitable adjuncts and qualificatory phrases’ (op. 


evt. un, 147). Jayatirtha’s stand is identical : af— sfearafteat aeqaftaard 


Taam (MKt. p. 8 b). The doctrines of Saksi and Savisesabheda pro- 
pounded by Madhva, were precisely intended to overcome the difficulties 
raised by the Advaitic dialecticians against the older Realisms of the 


Nyaya-Vaisesika schoolmen. These would be inapplicable to a Realism 


founded on the new principles of Visesa and Saksi. This point is made 
Clear in the Vdddvali, where Jayatirtha shows that the Advaita meta- 
physics rests on the most shaky foundations of ‘‘Mithyatva’’ which is 
fully examined and refuted. The Critique of Bheda and the Advaitic 
interpretation of ‘“‘Neha ndéndsti”? are also examined and refuted. The 
doctrine of ““Bhavaripajfiana”’ (in Advaita) is shown to be untenable. 
The reality of difference and the validity of experience are shown to rest 
on the unimpeachable evidence of Sdaksi-pratyaksa, and the verdict 
of normal perception; which cannot be discredited by _ so-called 
incompatibility of relation between Spirit and matter: drg-dréya 
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sambandhadnupapatit, made out by the Advaitin. The indispensable necessity 
for a sound practical theory of Pramanas for any kind of metaphysical 
thinking is shown, after exposing the hollowness of the absolutistic 
scepticism of Sriharsa, in this respect. (NS. i, pp. 31-34). 

Jayatirtha, thus, stands out not only as the greatest standardizer of 
Dvaita thought and its categories; but also, as the leading dialectician 
of the system who led the way for a comprehensive examination of the 
entire edifice of Advaitism, in the succeeding centuries, by Visnudasa 
and Vyasatirtha. 

He was a master of graceful style, rich in vocabulary and chaste and 
polished in his expression. A sense of proportion and freedom from 
empty flourish and verbiage add much to the beauty of his writings and 
the spontaneity of their appeal. The grace and dignity of his style 
have greatly enhanced the prestige of the system, among whose makers, 
there are not many good stylists. The Vadaratndvali pays the following 
tribute to his expository style : 


at aot eat T MII Ataeret Ae | 

carter a a atte afa gaat ate tafaarsae | 

art anata ay weft T Ie ore a BHA I 

art wadiriniaara: seatfet Foray i (Pariccheda i). 
Jayatirtha can be alluringly alliterative;! pithy and sententious;? or 
cutting and caustic? in his wit, — as occasions demand. He is a balanced 


writer; cold and passionless in his logic and thoroughly un-self-conscious.* 
We could hardly expect so careful a commentator as Jayatirtha to pass 
over the many ‘lapses’ of Madhva from current Paninian grammar and 
idiom, without proper defence. We have seen that there is almost a tinge 
of scholarly eccentricity in these peculiarities. Whatever pious followers 
might feel about them, critics were not likely to regard them with the 
same feelings of tenderness or reverence; or fail to make capital out of 
them and attack the system at these vulnerable points.® In the interests, 
then, of the public estimation of the system, Jayatirtha addressed himself 
to the task of “legitimizing” these peculiarities of Madhva and establishing 
their acceptability in the light of approved canons and usages of 





l. anfreaneafiizratcizra crenata... (TP) we aq aearearent ofc 

fasrrarareata waeaTemrararerary (7 dt. ). 

2. afe a wear afermaa (NS. 472) afe wafa ae: 1 * * afe feanfaadara- 
wrafad wate fafwaaat a at attr: aerer Teoria facie (NS. 245) ar fe aa wid 
afefa ! afe vit aafafa * * 

3. afe a afordyeqt * * (VS. 645). afe arewer gata! arafeer: (74b) afg, 
qt ua fafrceraerafafefcta eorrares (PMK.t. 5); NS. 645, ab; 646. art aYfmat a 
vce epraagierita: (580) af aatwe Aare ef * * amet germrat (382.1.4) qaqa 
Frater aufa aed: a: sfarqee: 2? (633); VT, 81; NS. 190, 545, 365 b. 

4. @ weerent Ta 7 7 frraate aga * * (opening verse in VS). 

T ageysreay * * (concluding verse NS. p. 656). 

o. Cf srrrarafate wedeiaere: 1 * * 

(Appayya Diksita, Madhvamatamukhamardana ) 
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the Vyakarana Sastra. He has brought to bear on his task a thorough- 
going familiarity with the nooks and corners of the Paninian school and the 
rulings of other schools like Candra. He quotes from Panini, Katyayana 
and Patafijali, providing for such exceptional departures and also cites 
accepted usages of the learned : abhiyukta-prayogas.1 Some of the peculiar- 
ities are justified on grounds of Vedic? or Epic sanction. On the whole, 
he has made out a strong case for according to these grammatical peculiar- 
ities of Madhva, the deference due to those of an ‘Abhiyukta’. 

_ Except in a few cases, we do not, however, see Jayatirtha enlisting 
the support of the sutras of Panini or the principles of grammatical science 
in defence or justification of Madhva’s interpretations of the Siitras or to 
refute those of rival schools.? It is only from the times of Visnudasacarya 
and Vyasatirtha, that it became an established practice among writers of 
the Madhva school to seek to augment and justify their interpretations 
of texts with the help of grammatical sanctions of Panini and the rulings 
of the Mahdbhdsya and its commentaries and with the nyayas of Purva- 
Mimamsa. We have only a couple of instances of Jayatirtha’s resort to 
Mimamsanyayas, in his explanation of the ‘‘Neha nanasti’’ text (in the 
Vadavali and NS) and in one or two other cases. In both these directions, 
remarkable results were achieved by Vyasatirthat who extended the range 
and scope of Dvaita polemics with these technical aids to argument from 
the realm of Vadagranthas (purely dialectical works) to that of the Adhi- 
karana-Prasthana (constructive works of the system). The whole of his 
Candrika was so planned and executed.’ But this new line of treatment 
is not to be found in Madhva® or his early commentators including 
Jayatirtha. 


1. .See his remarks on ‘Vind vdtam” (NS. p. 529) “Ya upddhith” (GB. t); NS 
p. 534b; “mara” (p. 606) and ref. to Mahabhasya : BISTATAT AT: in defence of 
Madhva’s” @qeq: ara wafer (GB). 
2. As fomfe (AV) :— eqeq qeHdfencaarra faoodtia afearate: | 
‘oorafiatry (AV.) : afrqaed sara: carrer dagerat stata warren: | 
(NS. p. 197). It may be mentioned that fasojy is used in the very next line after “facurfq”’ 
by Madhva. For the form” “facurfa” see R. V. vii, 3, 8. 


3. Under B. S. i, 4, 24, in his VS (pp. 201-202). Jayatirtha enters into a brilliant 
discussion over the correct interpretation and implications of the siitras of Panini : 


afaed: safe: and syaqnqriscrersay (i, 4, 30 : 24.) in the light of the Mahdbhasya : 
seratiz avy: wa STATA in showing how the sitra fails to support the Upadanatva-view. 

4. (Cf. the estimate of his Candrikd : 
ee ITA TSAha St WeTHA ATs 
fe | Haat as wHtadigarcemey | 
i Wed taagearatag * * | 
c 5. sfaqa sareadt wearred war | 
- ePrreraat: were fasig deg qe: 1 (Candrika) 

6. Except in a couple of instances as in : qyy grammer * * * (B.S. B. iv, 4, 12) 
amrarasedceag | (AV) aiteet garat a (AV.) 

sara: adtarara Aaa (Abisnaoaddilay. 
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Jayatirtha’s criticisms and expositions are couched in dignified 
language, free from all trace of personal animosity or bitterness of feeling 
towards the followers of Advaita, such as are sometimes discernible in the 
writings of Trivikrama or his son. Nor does he adopt a dogmatic or 
authoritarian air, in dealing with his adversaries. Such an attitude was 
probably inevitable in the earlier days of the system, in the tense atmos- 
phere of mutual wrangle and rivalry between the opposing schools and the 
occasional manifestation of persecution and intolerance. But Jayatirtha 
was above all such petty feelings and never succumbs to their influence. 
Vyasatirtha, who followed him in this respect, was scrupulously fair to the 
Advaitins (and all others whom he criticized) and set the model of graceful 
and dignified parliamentary debate. The influence of Jayatirtha on those 
who came after him was thus most wholesome and abiding. 

As one concerned primarily with the logical and metaphysical 
expansion of the Dvaita system, Jayatirtha did not allow himself to be swayed 
by mere authorities. His general attitude to the numerous authorities 
cited by Madhva was one of respectful acquiescence; but for his own part, 
he relies more on extant texts.2, He makes due allowance for the views 
of his opponents and concedes their interpretations, wherever possible.? 
He does not hesitate to differ from the interpretations of his own school, given 
by earlier writers like Narahari and Padmanabha, wherever, in his 
opinion, they had gone wrong or the spirit of the original had not been 
fully brought out by their explanations. 

His criticisms of the interpretations of other schools is concerned 
purely with their logical aspects and he does not make much of their 
verbal defects.4 He prefers to leave it to his successors to deal with these 
minor points and formal defects of the interpretations of hostile schools. 
The intrepid VyAsatirtha takes up Jayatirtha’s directive in this respect : 

Sfrafecart aati 1 (VS. p. 464). 

Taare frsate fray i (VS. 880b). 
in right earnest and subjects the interpretation of the Sarnkara and 
Ramanuja schools to microscopic analysis and criticism : 

wfrqad saad qearted AAT | 

cara «aE fag qa: uu ( TC.) 


1. Cf ant fasfarat a aaeran atafad war: (VS. p. 107b). 


2. It is remarkable that in the treatment of Visesas, Jayatirtha finds support for it 
(in addition to logical arguments) in the text of Katha (va qa in preference 


ees « @ 


to passages like wrfareat fast: 2... cited from a non-extant source, in VIN. 
3. + ad mraerrarrafcaterr: 1 (NS. PGs): 
a q, STATA CATT EY @ faxfareaet (VS. p. 93b).See J. on (VIN) 


aur afawqaar and Samkara, Katha Up. com. on the same text; Anandagiri’s explana- 


tion oe “OM” and J’s comment on it (NS. p. 14b) : arearfeacaret scarfs, sitareeq 
r * * * oft ware Te, Ta eat gfad; aad 7 
See also Sarnkara’s explanation of “‘atha”’ in terms of etc. which is accepted 
by J. (NS. p. 526) though criticized by Vy4satirtha, from the point of view of Advaita, 
in his Candriké. 
4. ened sufaq weacinara: | saaataeg earaa | (VIN p. 62) waar afa, ‘area 
fameasa’ aft Card | ata aT, Hafaarfarataracd Fat avaaTATA (NS. p. 504). 
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LIFE AND WORKS OF JAYATIRTHA 
(1365-88 ) 


(i) AFTER Madhva, the next lodestar in the firmament of Dvaita 
Vedanta and its literature is Jayatirtha. He is to Madhva even more 
than what Vacaspati Misra is to Sarnkara. Renouncing the world at a 
very young age, he devoted himself to the service of Madhva’s philosophy 
and within a brief space of twenty-three years he raised it to a position of 
Sastraic equality with the Advaita and Visistadvaita, by his remarkable 
industry, depth of scholarship and masterly exposition. For beauty of 
language and brilliance of style, for proportion, keenness of argument and 
fairness in reasoning, for refreshing boldness, originality of treatment and 
fineness of critical acumen, Sanskrit philosophical literature has few equals 
to place beside him. Though designated by the unassuming title of 
commentaries, his works are first-rate classics in philosophy, displaying an 
extreme orderliness, a masterly elaboration and an unchecked progress 
towards a predetermined effect. But for them, the -works of Madhva 
would never have made headway in the philosophical world. Jayatirtha 
is, thus, a name to be conjured with in Dvaita Vedanta and _ its 
literature. He stands supremely inimitable and belongs to the class of 
the great makers of style, especially Sanskrit philosophical prose, — like 
Sabara, Sarnkara and Vacaspati. In point of all-round brilliance, there ’ 
is no one who could successfully hold a candle to him, in Dvaita literature 
except, perhaps, the great Vyasatirtha. Even he lacks the elegant diction 
that is Jayatirtha’s by right. Small wonder then, that Jayatirtha has won 
for himself the honoured title of ‘““Tikacarya”’ par excellence WVyasatirtha 
pays him a memorable tribute : 

faa: Jere aikaieantrcatied: | 

Tend asad ara stradars u (Nym. i, 4). 
Vadiraja, in his Tirthaprabandha (iii, 18), pays a similar tribute to the 
services. rendered by Jayatirtha to the cause of Dvaita Vedanta. So 
complete has been. the domination of Jayatirtha in Dvaita Literature of the 
post-Madhva period that, barring a few memorable exceptions, the entire 
course of its subsequent history has been one of commentaries and super- 
commentaries on the tikas of Jayatirtha! He has not only dominated 
the subsequent history of his school; but has also totally eclipsed the past 
and thrown into the shade every one of the works and commentaries of his 
predecessors on the works of Madhva. By his own sheer brilliance, he has 
put out of currency the works of Trivikrama Pandita, Padmanabha Tirtha, 
Narahari and others and has caused their very names to fade away 
before his. 
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LIFE AND CAREER 


(ii) Several narratives, in the form of “‘Vijayas’’, have come down 
to us of the life of Jayatirtha. We.have the Anu-Fayatirtha-Vijaya, pur- 
porting to be from the pen of an earlier VyAsatirtha, who describes him- 
self as a direct disciple of Jayatirtha and we have also the Brhad-Jayatirtha- 
Vijaya, from the same hand. There is another Life of Fayatirtha by 
Chalari Samkarsanacarya (1700 a.p.). The Satkatha makes use of some 
stories from these and other sources. We have no inscriptions or other 
historical documents relating to Jayatirtha and it is somewhat curious 
that so remarkable a personality should have been left historically 
unrecognized by his contemporaries. _ 

I have already examined in detail and rejected as spurious an alleged 
epigraph, relating to Jayatirtha, in the N. J. A. vol. i, no. 7, October, 
1938. The alleged inscription is a clever patchwork of excerpts from (1) 
the published c. p. grant of Madanapala and Govindacandra dated 
Vikrama Sam. 1166 (1110 A.D.) published in the J. A. for 1889, p. 15; 
(2) a verse embodying chronological data from ch. 64 verse 53 of Arista- 
nemipurdnasangraha of Jinasena, composed in 783 A.D. altered a bit to suit 
the date Saka 1295 given for Jayatirtha; and (3) some improvised pass- 
ages in prose and verse giving the details of the place and time of the grant, 
description of the plot given and personal details about the donee and 
his attainments. Further attention is therefore invited to the discussion 
of the epigraph, in the WN. J. A. (1938). 

It is very unfortunate that a reputed Madhva scholar like Chikerur 
Govindacharya of Harpanhalli should have misled the readers of his 
article on Jayatirtha published in the Centenary Souvenir of the S. M. 
S. O. Sabha, Chirtanur 1978 (p. 14 Kannada Section) into believing 
that the commemorative verses beginning with sraaypirefaaaarecera ** 
describing the attainments of Jayatirtha quoted by him are actually to 
be found in Keith’s Cat. of Skt. and Pr. Mss. of the India Office Lib. 
Vol. II. p. 1347. col. 1. 

The verses cited by Keith are entirely different and have nothing 
to do with J. They are from the Arisfanemipurdna-Sangraha of Jinasena 
who wrote his work in 783 A.D. And Jayatirtha belongs to the 14th cent. 
Further comment is unnecessary. 


LIFE 


(11) From the various biographical accounts of Jayatirtha, it would 
appear that his former name was Dhondo Pant Raghunath. According 
to the S. &., his native village was Mangalvedhe, about twelve miles S. E. 
of Pandharpur. Apart from the S. &., there is no other recorded evidence 
on this point. The Jayatirthavijaya of Sarmkarsana and the short work of 


I. His gotra is believed to have been Vaigvamitra. Some others give itas Bharadvaja. 
Until the identity of his native village is conclusively established, no value can be attached 
to the claim of any family at Mangalvedhe, now, to represent his. 
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Vyasatirtha are silent on this point. The Gurucarya, moreover, makes him a 
chieftain of Vrstikheta,! — the Sanskritized form of the Kannada ‘‘Mala- 
kheda’’, which, again, is a wrong and corrupt tadbhava of the original 
Sanskrit name ‘Manyakheta’ (the historic capital of the Rastrakitas, 
famous in Karnatak history”). If this is accepted, one may have to 
question the correctness of the prevailing impression among the followers 
of Madhva that Jayatirtha came of a Maharashtrian family. If Malakheda 
was his native village, we may have to regard him also as an Uttara 
Karnataka. The Gurucaryd also places his first meeting with Aksobhya, 
at Malkhed itself on the bank of the river Kagini 

aSaieearea Hears TING: BTA Ta: 

a * * 
aftad wear gear eacat [ * * | fireerar us 
* * * x * 
(Canto i). 

The location of Jayatirtha’s tomb, also, at Malkhed may lend support 
to this view. The name ‘Dhondo Pant’ would however raise a presump- 
tion in favor of accepting Maharashtrian descent for him. No definite 
conclusion, is, however, possible in the present state of our knowledge.® 
We may, therefore, leave it an open question, for the present. 

According to S. K., Jayatirtha’s father was a nobleman of military 
rank and importance,—a ‘‘Deshpande’’.* Born with the silver spoon. 
in his mouth, young Dhondo Pant grew into a strong and sturdy youth. 
_He was a keen sportsman, a good rider and an athlete. Early in his life, 
he was married to two wives.® 

At twenty came the turning-point in his life, which was charged with 
so much significance to the cause of Realism in Indian philosophy. It was 
in the course of one of his riding excursions that the young Dhondo Pant 
came, one summer noon, to the bank of the river (Candrabhaga),® to 
quench his thirst. He did not even take the trouble to dismount; but 
rode into the river and bending down from on horse-back, put his mouth 
to the water and drank. On the other side of the river sat an ascetic 








l. -qfeederfact atest <qararfite: 1: : 
qtearaarat Fat TAT TH tl (Gurucarya ). 
* me 


ice 2. Malkhed is now a village in ruins, in the Sedam taluk of the Gulbarga district 
of the Karnataka State. 

3. It may also be noted that Pandharpur and its neighboring region were originally - 
in Kannada area as borne out by the existence of old Kannada inscriptions there and the 
reference to Vitthala himself as a deity of the Karnatakas, in one of the abhangas of Jna- 
nesvara : “HTT BT fasort HUSH” There are also a number of Kannada-speaking Vaisnava 


families in the Bijapur, Belgaum and Dharwar districts, with the surname of Mangalvedhe. 
4. This is a common title (now used as a mere surname) current in Maharashtra 
and Uttara~-Karnataka. 
5. aaah amaaat da ath fret: 1 (Samkarsana, J. V. iii, 22d). 
6. According to Gurucaryd, 1t was the Kagini itself, in Malkhed. 
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watching the sight. It was Aksobhya Tirtha. He felt drawn to the 
cavalier, called him to his side and put him certain strange questions; 
which at once flashed before the youth’s mental eye a kaleidoscopic vision 
of his past life. He was strangely affected and sought to be taken as a 
disciple. News of his son’s resolve reached the father : who came down 
to demand restoration of his son and took him home. But the attractions 
of family life failed to turn the youth’s mind, once made up.’ In the 
end, wiser counsels prevailed and the young man. was allowed to go back 
to his teacher. He was soon ordained a monk under the name of ‘“‘Jaya 
Tirtha’’; and started learning the Sastras under Aksobhya.? 

These seem to be the broad facts. In their desire to embellish it 
and make the story of J’s ordination in his twenties more colorful and 
sensational than it actually was traditional accounts have made the enraged 
father forcibly take away the son after.he had been duly ordained a 
Sannyasin and arrange for the consummation of his marriage. The attempt 
proved futile and in the end he was allowed to return to his ASramaguru. 

Such a sacrilegious move would clearly have been unthinkable and 
impossible to carry out in the social and religious climate of orthodox 
Brahmin society in the 14th cent. The social boycott of the parents of 
Jfidnadeva the famous Saint of Maharashtra and ostracism of Jnanadeva 
and his brother and sister for the sins of their father by the Brahmavrinda 
on account of the father’s resumption of Grhasthasrama after having 
‘renounced it and become a Sannyasin would have made it clear to J’s 
father that he could not defy the social laws and conventions to that extent 
or get the cooperation of the priesthood in solemnizing the rites to resettle 
his son in Grhasthasrama, even if he dared to attempt such a sacrilege. 
The whole story has, therefore, to be rejected as a stupid invention in bad 
taste to glorify one who was great in himself. It is stil! more unfortunate 
that going one step further, in the same direction, (the late) Prof. P. B.. 
Desai should have discovered a son of the name Sesadri, born to J., 
during this period, in his article on J., published in the prestigious Kannada 
Sahitya Parisad Patrika (June 1941). This shows to what extent foolish 
and unworthy traditions are apt to be exploited by others. What is 
still more surprising-1is that Pt. Pandharinathacarya Galgali’s ‘Madhvavang- 
mayatapasvigalu’ which claims to be an orthodox and authentic work should 
have quoted Dr Desai’s article as a source-material (op. cit. 1969, p. 248) 
without a word of protest or disapproval. 

We have already seen that Aksobhya and Vidydranya were con- 
temporaries.? The Jayatirtha-Vijaya of Sammkarsanacarya makes Jayatirtha 


1. (Cf. his own lofty idea expressed in his NS (iii, 1) : 
. . om . j : | 
aad Ge seed wt aera faz: 1 
2. aaron wnafofaer Ft 
a A ae * 


3. The date of Vidya4ranya is given as 1302-87. Grants to him have been found 
dated between 1371-78. If an interval of at least 30 years is assumed between Narahari 
Tirtha (d. 1333) and Aksobhya, we carry the latter as far as 1363, in which case, he could 
not but have been a contemporary of Vidyaranya. 


(J.’s GB. Prameyadipika ) 
* 
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also a contemporary (younger) of Vidyaranya and refers to a meeting 
between them.! In that case, it would remain unaccountable why 
Vidyaranya has not made any quotations from any one of the numerous 
and authoritative commentaries of Jayatirtha on the works of Madhva, 
which have been cited by him, in the Purnaprajfia-darsana section of 
his §. D. §. (as he has done in the case of Vedanta Desika, in the section 
on Ramanuja’s philosophy). The explanation that Vidyaranya did not 
like to quote from one so much younger than he, does not appear to be 
convincing; as Jayatirtha was an ascetic. ‘The reference to certain 
‘“tikas’? on the Bhasya of Madhva, in the concluding line of the Purna- 
prajfia Darsana chapter of the Sarvadarsanasamgraha is, very probably, 
to Pre-Jayatirtha commentaries of Trivikrama and Padmanabha Tirtha. 
Internal evidence in the works of Jayatirtha clearly establishes him as 
having come after Sriharsa, Anandabodha and Citsukha,? whose works 
have all been quoted and criticized by him. 


WORKS OF JAYATIRTHA 


Over twentytwo works have been ascribed to Jayatirtha, almost 
all of which have been printed. (1) His Tattvasamkhydnatikad (p) is a short 
c. in 200 granthas, on the-first of the ten Prakaranas of Madhva. The 
contents of the original have already been described earlier; and there is 
nothing more to be said about the c. The definition of “‘tattvam”’ (reality) 
given by Jayatirtha, here, is of great philosophical importance and interest: 
| | sfafafawa eft tt So also the rationale of the classification of reality 
into ‘“‘Svatantra’’? and ‘“‘Paratantra’’, in Madhva’s philosophy, as 
expounded by him, in his inimitable way (quoted on P. 3). (2) His Tattva- 
vivekatika (p) is a short c. in 160, granthas and its contents are much the 
same as (1). The c. on the (3) Yattvoddyota (p) runs to 1500 granthas 
and is one of the best-written among the minor works of the author. Under 
the brilliant exposition of Jayatirtha, the original assumes a newer light 
every time. It is a very clever and well- thought out plea for the dualistic 
interpretation of ‘“Tattvamasi” : ‘acdtfa’ aaa TATA STITT: afraid ; 
TAT TATA AAICATY | Aq, aerains | weemiti FEAT WaT: 2 AeA TATA 
fg, sgearfenrat FarasIOeMTA Hee tae edt fafadiaa, cacentaartra srataeng- 
area ‘acaaal aeaad i da afe fastarcareaneaita Fad, Tat AMES: ATL | 
araalaat a; Waal AIA—A Waea Terres: Anata, TarTfacarag_ | Ad: T ea AAAAT: | 
Taras arate | aiteararrd aq sfrerrarrrarad, ra aera Ta’ RUTa Fecal | 
q aa cha | sHaNfaeacand | oat aerated arevifata Ta, qaqanated, saqwey 


1. VI, 31-48. 

2. J. has quoted several) passages from the Tattvapradipika of Citsukha, both in his 
c. on the V. J. N. and the AV and in his Vaddvali. C. Hayavadana Rao (QJMS., xxiv, 
278) places Citsukha between 1220-84, on the basis of a couple of inscriptions from Simha- 
calam. There are, however, objections to identifying the donee here with the ascetic- 
dialectician. We have no proof that Narasirnha Muni was an alias of Cit; even though 
he was, certainly a devotee of Nrsirhnha. The Citsukha Somayajin of the grant, mentioned 
as a temple-manager, could not, of course, be the ascetic Citsukha. I would, however, 
accept the date 1220-87 for Cit., apart from the above epigraphs. 
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wa afer argerfaws: efe ceaq, wear cafe) sfafeet arafy faeaenaantafreary 
anraadifa 1 wat, aTaaa agrerer osfaraa ‘acafa’ caqead i | aradeuaratadl, 
uaagerqeq sift: enfefe i (P. 29.) he has given us. Writing about the 
untenability of Ramanuja’s interpretation of the “Vacarambhana”’ text, 
he says well that the example of the nail-scissor entirely gives away the 
whole case for a Parinamavada interpretation : % J, aaarqrTaq | Afcvereie 
qaafes sft areata | Tattered J, aaah ater arentad sft agate afer ! 
feat Uptaterttaare: aang + Hadifa ? wat farrad ad geet: serarcrfaqeata 
(p. 35 b). 

His (4) Visnu-tativa-nirnaya-tikd (p)1 is the biggest of his comment- 
aries on the Prakaranas running. to 5120 granthas. He refers to the 
earlier interpretations of Padmanabha Tirtha and Narahari (p. 8, lines 
16-17), quotes extensively from the TYattvapradipikd of Citsukha and repels 
his attacks on the concept of Bheda (difference)? and also alludes to 
certain attempted defences of the Advaitic interpretations in the light of 
the criticisms of Madhva (pp. 68, line 4; 92, 10). This is important in 
showing that Madhva’s criticisms had gone home and had been taken 
serious notice of, by some of his critics (5) The Mayavdda-khandana-tikd 
(p) is a short c.-in 175 granthas. The author quotes Srtharsa : aad 
‘qaad aa afa ada wearers wala ear | (Khandana-khanda-khaddya, p. 220, 
Chowk, 1914) eft (p. 12) and from Anandabodha, the verse : 

aT warea aaaatiqatershy = aera: 

marten afafearaat: TIATIT I 
referring to the cessation of Avidya as belonging to a fifth order of predi- 
cation (TaqAsetea). In (6) the  Prapaficamithyatuanumadnakhandanatika 
(p), in 275 granthas, he explains, at the outset, that it is incumbent 
on the Realist to expose the untenability of the doctrine of the unreality 
for ‘the world; for unless the world is shown to be real, the 
definition of Brahman given in B. S. 1, 1, 2 as the author etc., of it, would 
be a travesty. He quotes from Mandana (p. 5 line 10) the famous 
passage : wancmaaa * * * (Brahmasiddm, 20) (7) His c. on the Upddhi- 
khandana (p) in 330 granthas, is otherwise known as ““Tattvaprakasika’’.® 
It is later than the c. on the V. 7. N. (See ref. to Bimbapratibimbavada, 
pp. 18 and 37 b). In the course of his exposition, J. says that the 
Advaitin must either give up the idea of Ignorance attacking Brahman or 
else, account for it in a rational way. It is foolish to take refuge in the 
‘“durghatatva”’ of Avidya. He quotes from the Nydyamakaranda of 
Anandabodha (under verse i, of the UK) the passage beginning with : 
aad, a4 fe at aria, a ada: | frarares fae: awafear * * * * adaeraafaeracaarfaacte | 
Tg Sfafarafe i 


1. Nuirnayasagar Press, Bombay, 1898. A new edition has recently been published 
from Bangalore (1955), 


2. Cf. J. p. 48 line 13; p. 49, 2 and Citsukha ii, 164; J. p. 51, 9-10 and 36, 3-4 
with Cit. p. 83 (Bombay). 


3. Ut aarftancarerfararearet ana crave: * * * * (Vyasatirtha, c.). 
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(8) The Pramdnalaksana Tikd (p) in 1450 granthas, goes by the 
name of Nydyakalpalaté. It is a lucid exposition of the original and has 
however been rendered superfluous by the exhaustive treatment of the 
same subject in the Pramdnapaddhati. (9) The Kathdlaksana Tika (p) has 
354 granthas. The author gives a clear exposition of the subject of Katha 
(dialectic disputation) and throws much historical light on various points. 
He refers at the outset to the three different classifications of Katha 
adopted by Sastrakaras : 

(1) oe wa sarari efa are: 1 (i.e. Buddhists). 

(2) arefaaes & vate 

(3) ate, wet, arefacest, seafaavet afr wee: wer fa aibeacarfrst: | 
(10) His c. on the Karma Nirnaya (p) has 920 granthas and was printed 
in 1900. The most interesting fact here, is that interpretations of the 
KN by Narahari Tirtha are criticized on three occasions, once at the very 
beginning of his c. on the opening line : vat age wa@iftt 7 aq qT 
safaateafaxtard | araereg: Tas: | ware fae u daar a, ‘affects aaa’ eft arem- 
fafseat and for a second time on p. 3-4b, on the statement of a syllo- 
gism and lastly, in connection with the interpretation of the somewhat 


ambiguously worded text aarerea g arafrare faat tateat asad 


SOTRA-PRASTHANA 


Except on the Anubhdsya, J. has left cc. on all the other works of 
Madhva, on the Sitra-Prasthana. Of these, his c. on the AV is acknowl- 
edgedly his magnum opus. Next in importance comes his Tattvaprakdstka. 

(11) The Yativaprakafikéd is the best known and most universally 
studied c. on Madhva’s B. S. B. The extent of the work is nearly 8,000 
granthas. It has completely superseded other commentaries on the original, 
both earlier and later. While the earlier ones fell into oblivion, the 
TP has had the honor of not less than eleven commentaries written on it. 

A comparison of the 7P with the Sattarkadipavali.would show that 
the former follows very closely, the footsteps of the latter. Jayatirtha is 
familiar with the 7D;1 but passes over things, explained therein at length.’ 
He keeps strictly to the original avoiding all digressions and criticism of 
rival interpretations of the Sutras reserved for treatment in his Nydya- 
sudha. Occasionally, however, he does notice and refute the interpreta- 
tions of Samkara, when alluded to in the Bhdsya (Cf. TP on B. S. i, 1, 3; 
i, 2,-12; i, 4, 27) and sometimes enters into discussions (i, 1, 3, 11; i, 2, 
6 etc.). 

The Cat. of the Mysore O. L., (1107 Nagari) ascribes to him a c. 
on the Anubhdsya. That this is by a later writer is clear from one of its 
opening verses : 

THT ae Healt saat aa | 

faqta sarge afeenfa arate i 


1. See Raghavendra, Bhavadipa on TP i, 3, 16, p. 112, line 23. Also, under i, 3, 3. 
2. See Bhavadipa i, 1, 4 p. 30, line 21. The Gautamasapa episode is described by 
Trivikrama at great length which is disposed of by J. and Padmanabha, in one line. 
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(12) NYAYA SUDHA (p)! 


(i) The Nydya Sudha (NS) is a first-rate classic, a superb contro- 
versial treatise and an illuminating commentary on the AV., all in one. 
It is more familiarly known to Madhva scholars by its shorter title of 
Sudha’ and runs to 24,000 granthas. ‘ger ar qedlar qaqa at Weta is a 
saying which attests the universal homage paid to it by traditional scholars. 
Its original name seems to have been ‘“Visamapadavakyarthavivrtv’, 
though it is also called by the name of “‘Nyayasudha’’,? in the penultimate 
verse of the last Chapter. 

(ii) The views embodied in the Bhasyas of Samkara,? Bhaskara, 
Ramanuja‘ and Yadavaprakasga®> on the Sitras and in the cc. of Vacas- 
pati,® Padmapada’ Prakagatman® and Amalananda (p. 125b) as well 
as those of the Sdmkhyatattvakaumudi,® the Tattvabindu,!° Nydyakusumafijalt,™ 
Khandanakhandakhadya’ the Citsukhi,® Mdnamanoharakara, the Nydayalila- 
_vati,45 Gangesa Upadhyaya,!* Atreya!? Surega,!® Bhiisanakara,!®  Sri- 
dhara (Nydyakandal:),* Pragastapada,*4 Nydyavdrtika-Tatparyatikd,? and 
Vyoma Sivacarya,”3 are quoted and refuted where necessary, in the course 
of -the work. The doctrines of the Bhatta and Prabhakara schools of 
Mimamaa, relating to the philosophy of propositions and the various views 
of the Nyaya-Vaisesika and Samkhya Yoga realists as well as those of the 
Buddhists, Jains, Pasupatas and Saktas, are reviewed and refuted in 
proper contexts, with a wealth of details. The doctrine of Sphota is 
criticized in vol. i, p. 87 et seg. The passages of the AV are shown to brilliant 
advantage by making them capable of meeting a variety of objections. 
In this respect, the VS may well be said to be a marvel at commentary-writing. 


1. The page references here are to the Nirnayasagar Press edn. (Bombay, 1895). 

The other edn. published by G. R. Savanur, (Dharwar,) contains the original AV and 
the gloss Vakyarthacandriké and its supplement: Both the editions are now out of print. 
2. sf wager wtifafat: erat aa | 
3. Vol. i, p. 294 b; p. 195 b; p. 653; ii, 1,6 (adhi), p. 295; iv, 1, adh. 2; pp. 616-17, 
4. i, 1, 12; 1, 4, adh. 6: p. 197 b; ii, 2, p. 428. 
5. iv, 2, adh. 5. 
6. Vol. i, p. 190. 
7. 1, p. 100; 112 b (i, 1, 3). 
8. i, 99; 102. 
9, i, 2, p. 316.- 

10. p. 89. 

11. ii, 1 (adh.) 4; p. 289 lines 20-26. 

12. i, 210; i, 1, 31 (p.) 

13. i, 1, p. 29; pp. 40 and 60 (Bhavaripajriana).Cf. Cit. p. 82. Also cf. i, p. 62 with 
Cit. pp. 58-60 (Bombay). 


14. i, 4, (adh. 6) p. 216. 15. wu, 2, p. 359; ui, 4, p. 215. 
16. See. i, 1, p. 96 (Parimala). 17. wu, 2, p. 336 line 9. 

18. i, 2, p. 349 (Parimala). 19. p. 406. 

20. i, 4, p. 214. 21. i, 4, p. 214. 

22. ii, 1, p. 251. 23. i, 4, p. 215, line 22. 


24. For instance, the phrase “Pratyaksavacca pramdnyam’’ is directed against seven 
different Pirvapaksas (pp. 76-79) and “Gauravam kalpane anyathad disarms five different 
objections (p. 87-89). 
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It would be no exaggeration to say that in the whole range of 
Sanskrit philosophical literature, there is not one other work like the 
original AV or its epoch-making c. the NS. ‘““One does not know what to 
admire most in this work. So remarkably perfect is it, in every way.’’! 
The style is throughout marvellously sustained. The eloquence is superb 
yet absolutely unsimulated. There is no straining after effect as one often 
finds in the Bhdmati or other works of Vacaspati. There is moderation in 
embellishment. The author shows himself to be a perfect master of all the 
Sastras. He discourses on the grammatical and linguistic issues called 
forth by the exigencies ef the context in defending the Un-Paninian 
usages in the AV and on more important occasions of Sitra-interpretation 
Gi, 4, pp. 201-2) and these reveal his penetrating grasp of the subjects 
dealt with. He has laid almost all the leading works of the various systems 
of thought studied in his days, under contribution. His disquisitions on 
problems of metaphysics, psychology and theory of knowledge, show a 
good deal of insight into things and vast powers of analysis and argument. 
This will be evident from his masterly treatment of the five ‘“Khyativadas”’ 
(i, pp. 41-57 b); the doctrine of Saksi (passim) pp. 213 ff and 448-50 ; 
‘Difference’? or Bheda, (pp. 380-82); and of ‘‘Visesas’’ p. 356. 

(iii) It is from the NS. that we learn that some of Madhva’s inter- 
pretations in his AV had already been called into question by critics owing 
allegiance to the system of Samkara. One of these objections, it would 
appear, had reference to Madhva’s attempt at fixing the import of the 
term Brahman, in the first siitra, by a process of elimination. Jayatirtha 
points out that the critic objects to the roundaboutness involved in this 
kind of procedure, when the intention of the Sitrakara could be settled by 
a reference to the next sittra. The critic is, of course, given a suitable 
reply with reference to Samkara’s Bhasya itself, on which the objector 
himself would seem to have taken his stand.” 

The rules of Panini are frequently violated in the AV. and other 
works of Madhva. These lapses must have given his critics many vulner- 
able points of attack. Not only in his NS but in his other works also, 
Jayatirtha has ably defended his master and justified his oddities against all 
kinds of criticism. The earlier works of Trivikrama, Padmanabha etc., 
have not paid any attention to these points; presumably because, such criti- 
cisms had not been raised by the contemporaries of Madhva. 

‘ (iv) It appears from certain references in the WS., that there were 
other commentaries also on the B. S. B.4 and AV,® besides those of Padma- 
nabha, Trivikrama and Narayana Pandita. Nothing is, however, known 





1. CO. M. Padmanabhachar, Life and Teachings of Madhva p. 197. 
2. On the statement there : aq vq 4 agMeaey WAIa ina aHaeay | 
3. See also NS. p. 129b: wa faq cafaarcnenragta * * * * * (i, 1, adh. 6). 


4. Under B. S.i, 1, 23 (TP) J. refers to the views of acertain ‘‘qygarafaq’’ and the 
view is quite different from those of Trivikrama, Padmanabha and others, on the point. 

3. See NS, 1, 1, 1 p. 38 line 9 and ii, 2 p. 302, lines 8-9 and Parimala i, 4, p. 199 
line 22, 
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about these commentators. Some of them were perhaps direct disciples 
of Madhva. 

(v) As an instance of the lucidity of Jayatirtha’s exposition, atten- 
tion may be drawn to the following passage in which he has brilliantly 
expounded the Dvaita view of the philosophical standpoint and ideology 
of the Upanisads :— waa fe tamara adetarerat aTardterafag<, 
upeqag Ta arrret = sfacreafar fry, (1) arfafaa aaaceadercaataaifar- 
arent aatarfafrceaa, (2) aftfaa, areqercated-acarpantfanfarecteacataatarara- 
fafasetat, (3) atfafaq afarerarnnee arsaaaniracarerey 3=(4) afafaq awartearia 
qTearara afi, (5) ata adeamdifavatafiraastcerdt watered, 
qaaaraTt Toes aerafet at saTRESaT area raTafaAT PITTA TEATATT: 
waaraeeqanaar ad ferft u NS. p. 124). This is to be contrasted with 
Samkara’s account of the ideology of the Upanisads, expressed in his 
comment on i, 1, 11 (introductory) : freq fe waranead aatarey— 


arTeafaaraatfahacer, afardd vw adierfafaafaa | ‘aa fe dafie wate’ ‘aati earfr 
fafa GRY wad agent frenfaenfarades wert frecat sedate dercrarenta | qat- 
freracarai wer soreTaraHcaeT: eat rae: 1 aa (1) arfafaq wer saree aeqaaraife 
(2) arfafaq areraifa (3) arfafaa wearers 1 | cartferdtarfirid wer, sareacds; 
freecanentafa g, taeda i | 


(13) NYAYA VIVARANA TIKA (p) 


This is an incomplete commentary on the first two padas of the first 
chapter of the VV., which was completed by Raghittama Tirtha, in the 
16th century. Both the commentaries have been printed and published 
from Udipi. 


UPANISAD-BHASYA-TIKAS 


The catalogues of the Gopal Vilas Library (Kumbakonam) and 
the Mysore O. L. (C-40) mention a c. on the Arztareya Upanisad-Bhasya, 
by J.,; which is baseless. The existence of a c. on the Ait. Bhdsya, by 
Vyasatirtha, a direct disciple of J. might also be taken to be an indirect 
proof of the fact that no c. on that Upanisad-Bhasya, has been left by J. 
There is, moreover, no reference whatever to any such c. of J. in sub- 
sequent literature. However that may be, Mysore C-40, has, on exam- 
ination, turned out to be nothing more than a ms. of VisveSvara ‘Tirtha’s 
c. on the Aitareya Bhasya. 

(14) Satprafna Upanisad Bhasya Tiké (p) (granthas 500), together 
with the gloss of Mankala Acarya, was printed in 1907: J. gives here, 
the aksara-yojand of the text, besides the Bhdsya-yojand with Pratikas. It is 
a lucid and entertaining c., quoted by Raghavendra in his gloss on the 
IP ii, 4, 13 (p. 233 b). 

(15) The [fa Upanisad Bhasya Tika (p) is a short c. in 450 granthas, 
published in 1926, with the gloss of Chalari Nrsimhacarya from Kumba- 
konam. The Advaitic and Visistadvaitic interpretations of the text are 
here severely criticized. Objecting to Sarnkara’s interpretation of the 
very first verse, J. says that the fact that everything in the world is 
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‘“‘covered’’ by God, is hardly any reason why a man should be advised to 
give up his activity. Were itso, it would equally apply to the uninitiated 
(ajfiani). There would then be no point in recommending two different 
courses of action, in verses ] and 2. It would be difficult to extract a 
monism from the passage in question as the dcchddaka and the dcchddya 
should obviously be distinct. The use of the root bhuj in the Atmanepada, 
is also against the Advaitic and Visistadvaitic interpretations. 

The Advaita and ViSistadvaita explanations of mantras 8-14, in 
terms of Jiianakarmasamuccaya etc. are criticized at length. The Samuc- 
caya-paksa is dismissed as being opposed to the Sruti Ndanyah pantha 
ayanaya vidyate. ‘The view, moreover, that the mere knower of God has 
to suffer a greater state of misery in Samsara than a mere performer of 
actions, is both arbitrary and illogical. The (Advaitin’s) idea of Devata- 
jfiana, introduced into Ifa 11, is alien to the spirit of the Upanisads, 
which are mainly devoted to the science of Atman. Pointed reference is 
made to the arbitrary way in which Sarhkara explains away verse 14, after 
prefixing a negative particle before “‘Sambhuti’’ and turning it into 
“‘asambhiti.’”? 

(16) In his Rgbhdsya Tikd (p)* otherwise known as Sambandhadiptka 
(granthas 3500), Jayatirtha gives a lucid exposition of the original, not 
only in the light of the authorities cited by Madhva; but of other standard 
works as those of Yaska : He discusses the grammatical derivation of many 
Vedic words, in the light of Paninian grammar, the Unadis etc. The 
work shows his mastery of Vedic grammar, in all its intricacies. He criti- 
cizes the interpretations of other commentators on the Rg Veda*® (pp. 72b 
and 76) and explains the details of the Adhyatma interpretation of the 
hymns. 

His -(17) Gitabhdsya Prameyadipikéd (p) has been printed twice in 
S. India and runs to 4,000 granthas. It is indispensable to a proper under- 
standing of the hidden depths of thought and suggestiveness of the original 
Bhasya, whose terseness and brevity are such as to try even the apotheosis 
of patience among men. Following Madhva and sometimes of his own 
accord, J. draws attention to the interpretations of Sarnkara and Bhaskara 
and criticizes them. These references are very valuable to us, not only 
for purposes of Gifd-interpretation, but also for text-criticism and solving 
problems connected with authorship and genuineness of the comment- 
aries attributed to these two writers. The Vedantin Bhaskara is a long- 
forgotten commentator on the Gitdé. From the various allusions and 
references to his commentary in the Prameyadipika, I drew the attention of 
scholars, for the first time, fortysix years ago, to ‘Bhaskara a forgotten 
commentator on the Gita (Ud. H. Q. ix, 1933) and gave some definite 


1. Those who generally object to Madhva’s splitting of “Sa Atma tattvam asi”’ 
into “Sa atma atat tvam asi’’, may well ponder over this padaccheda, which lacks the gram- 
matical sanction which is available for the other. 

2. Nirmayasagar Press, Bombay, 1901. 

3. See my paper on “Yatra dvdviva (i, 28, 2) P.O. 1950. 
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details about his commentary and his identity. My identification was 
disputed by Otto Schrader U. H. Q. x, 2,) to which a suitable reply was 
given (xi, 1935). Indian scholars, however, refused to be drawn out on 
the issue. Prof. Schrader had, however, informed me in one of his letters 
to me, at the time, that Dr. Chintamani of the Madras University had 
come across a manuscript of the work, which failed to support my identi- 
fication. I am now happy to find that this fragment has been utilized by 
Dr. Belvalkar, in his edition! of the Gita with the c. of Ananda (vardhana) 
following the Kashmirian recension, in giving readings from Bhaskara. 
Dr. Belvalkar has definitely. accepted the identification of this Bhaskara 
with the Bhasyakara of that name on the B. S., first propounded by me 
in 1933. Only, it is not clear why he has not at all mentioned the fact of 
his present conclusion having been anticipated and affirmed by me long 
before! It is clear from J.’s references to Bhaskara’s commentary” that 
the latter was (1) a sharp critic of Sarnkara’s.c. on the Gita; (2) that 
he had followed at least one distinctive Kashmirian reading (vi, 7),? not 
known to his brother-commentators like Sarhkara_ and others following 
the vulgate text; and (3) that he was probably a Trimirtyuttirna-Brahma- 
vadin. Dr. Belvalkar says in f. n. 1, on p. 8 of his Introduction to his 
edition of Ananda’s commentary, that “‘it is unfortunate that the existing 
fragment of Bhaskara’s c. does not cover vi, 7, where a Bhaskara is reported 
to have changed the reading’. * * * (Italics mine). So, despite the 
fragment of Bhaskara’s c. on the Gitd now published, J’s references to him 
still supply more substantial information about the work of this forgotten 
commentator ! 

Jayatirtha’s c. illumines many a dark and obscure corner of the text 
of Gita and draws out the hidden implications and rich suggestiveness of 
the all but too brief utterances of Madhva’s bhasya, by breathing into 
them a soul of wit and a formidable array of details.6 He refers to the 
commentary of Narahari Tirtha twice. He is ready with suitable defences 
of the grammatical ‘lapses’ of Madhva.® (18) His Gité Tditparya Nydya- 
dipikd (p), has 3267 granthas and was published in 1905, with the gloss 


1. Bilvakunja Publishing House, Poona, 1941. Sarasvatibhavan Granthamala, 
No. 94 Varanasi, 1965. | 

2. For detailed information see my paper in .H.Q. 1x, 1933. 

3. The information is given for the first time, in Jayatirtha’s c. on Madhva’s G. B. 
as was first pointed out by me, in 1933. 

4. Dr. Belvalkar ought to have mentioned that even for this ‘report’ we are indebted to 
Jayatirtha ! 

5. See 1, 30 (p. 59 Madras Edn.) ii, p. 147. This point has been brought out in 
my English Introduction to the trans. of the Gitabhasya of Madhva, into Kannada, published 
by the M. M. S. Sangha, Udipi, 1954. 


6. See on qfeqet eyenrat warit (pp. 9-10) 


“Eat” (p. 13) 
ee wet ad T watt (p. 30) . 
ASTANA (iii, 4) and aga: Aare wafeg (ili, 36). 
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of Kirandvali.1 This commentary contains two new references to the c. 
of Bhaskara (11, 16 and 111, 17) and clarifies many obscure points.” 


ORIGINAL WORKS 

(19) The Vddavali (p)® is an independent controversial tract in 
500 granthas. It is also known as Veddntavdddvali. It is the same work 
designated Vddamala by Aufrecht (4, 119). The author hints that the 
arguments used by him are a resume of those in the Khandana-traya, Td‘ and 
V.T.N*A The work is a dialectic refutation of the illusionistic hypothesis 
with all its logical and metaphysical paraphernalia. The famous syllogism 
fart fara, qed, weed, ifefeeacaa, wearectad is analysed and refuted in 
minute detail. ‘The theory of the Monist that our senses always deceive 
us, being merely appearance-interpreting, is effectively challenged and the 
fitness of sense-knowledge to reveal objects as they are is vindicated. 
The following are some of the main topics dealt with : 
Definition of Avidya and its refutation. 
Proofs in support of Avidya examined. 
Definition of Mithyatva. 
aaa, Wea and afeeara fetus, refuted. 
The opposition of Pratyaksa to the doctrine of Unreality. 
Opposition of Sruti to the doctrine of Unreality. 
Self-validity of Pramana. 
Flaws in the doctrine of Aropa. 
Reality of Dream-cognitions. 

10. aereadgat sfracrasfarc: | 

11. Monistic texts reinterpreted : 4@ arafea 1 vatarfadiay | 

12. saeq aeerarecad gave: | Its refutation. 

13. Bheda is affeqen. 

14. Visesas. 

The views expressed in the Tattvapradipikd of Citsukha, the Vivarana, Nydya- 
kandali etc., are quoted and criticised. Citsukha is once mentioned by 
name..(p. 27 Bby. edn.). 

J. says well in the course of his work that there is no point in saying 
that dualistic texts in Scripture are concerned with establishing the pheno- 
menal reality of the world, as no philosopher or layman ever disputes the 
phenomenal reality : aa 4 sda oraerfeacanfaneda 1 oafe afracatfnet afar ar, 
aime wa araadif | Even the Buddhist is no exception to this. He 
also remarks that the censure in aamasfass (Gild xvi, 8) cannot but recoil 
on the Advaitin and apply to his view of Mithyatva of the world, as 
there is no philosopher, worth the name, who believes the world to be 


Se eS 


1. The T. P. L. Cat. (xiv, p. 6095) is not correct in saying that this c. has not been 
published. 
See the reference to Visnudharmottara on p. 200 (Madras. eda.) 
Bombay; Belgaum 1937 and Adyar 1943 with English transln. & Notes. 
aTEWaa arena wara.... (last verse. See Raghavendra’s comment on it.) 
Cf. p. 53 of Vadavali and VTN. 


Wk Go 
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totally non-existent:! 4 aa wartime | Aaaracarearigatiad wararatd, 
agian 1 Citsukha’s argument in respect of ‘‘Neha nanasti’”’ that it 
cannot be interpreted in terms of “Svagatabhedanisedha”’ (denial of 
internal distinctions in Brahman) as has been done by the Dvaitins, on 
account of the absence of “‘tva-pratyaya’’ there, is directly repulsed : 4 7 
wat aared waa afafraua aa aq, ad, afe, aarfe canarfediafaane: arareaftarcd- 
Tad Se Md? AMT Aad Ai ‘waitTaeqema (B. S. 
i, 3, 2) searet wraserarmasht aaacaawtard (p. 66). 

The Vadavali is thus the earliest large-scale polemical tract of the 
Post-Madhva period, acting, in many ways, as the forerunner of the Nydyd- 
mrta of Vyasatirtha. The Vdddvali-Khandana (Mys. O. L. G-755) is 
presumably a reply to it. 


(20) PRAMANAPADDHATI (p)? 


This is the biggest (granthas 750) of Jayatirtha’s independent works. 
It has been published with eight commentaries including those of 
Vijayindra Tirtha, Raghavendra, Vedega Satyanatha etc. from Dharwar. 
It is the standard work on Dvaita Logic and Epistemology,’ and all ques- 
tions connected with those branches of metaphysics. It deals with the 
nature, scope and definition of Pramanas, their ways of functioning, theories 
of Truth and Error, the question whether the validity of knowledge is to 
be viewed as intrinsic to it (svatah) or extrinsic (paratah) etc. It is 
modelled on the Pramdna-laksana, but reviews, in addition, the epistemolo- 
gical theories in the six systems of Indian thought, both orthodox and 
heretical. It-is divided into three Paricchedas (chapters) Pratyaksa, 
Anumana and Sabda (or Agama). 


MINOR WORKS 


Among his minor works are to be mentioned (21) the Padyamala (p)° 
a work on daily worship, in essence a summary of the method of worship 
enunciated in the Tantrasdrasamgraha of Madhva. It is an elementary 
work. His (22) Satéparddhastotra, is a Stotra, praying for forgiveness of a 
hundred sins and delinquencies which a man commits every day. (23) 
A work of the name of Adhydtma-Tarangini, is attributed to him in the 
S.K. (p. 30) and is described as a catechism of the principles of Dvaita 
philosophy. Nothing more is known about it. 


1. The Abhidharma Samuccaya of Asanga (ed. by V. V. Gokhale, in J. B. B. R.A. S. 
1949,) refers on p. 35, very clearly to the doctrine of three degrees of reality in Buddhism; 
which corresponds exactly with the Advaitic theory of Sat-traividhya : Paramarthika, 
Vyavaharika and Pratibhasika: Teta age — fare: vagal afa i aa aistwafe: 7? 
TITHATAAM ATCT, CaAAAT HATTA AIT TS, Taare ara feqrary arent UA eTeat MATT TIUTATT | 
(1) aft aq Thefts eaHTa aamfreraraaata, (2) Waa sofateenaarrnae 
(3) Sfefrere ccanifernaayne * * * 

2. A brief study of it by P, Nagaraja Rao has been published as a Bulletin of the 
Adyar Library, 1958. 

3. Belgaum. 
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CHAPTER XXII 
JAYATIRTHA’S DIALECTICS 


Jayatirtha’s works disclose a thoroughgoing mastery of the dialectical 
method of argument adopted by veteran dialecticians like the Vivarana- 
kara, Sriharsa and Citsukha, for the establishment or refutation of thought- 
categories. But inasmuch as most of his works are in the form of com- 
mentaries on the works of Madhva, he is prevented by the restrictions 
imposed by the exigencies of the text, from devoting full and unrestricted 
attention to dialectical treatment of topics. But within the limits of the 
opportunities afforded by the subject-matter of the original texts, he has 
given us ample proofs of his dialectical mettle. Dasgupta has paid him 
a deservedly high tribute as one of the most eminent dialectical thinkers 
in Indian philosophy. His NS and V. T. N. tika discuss numerous topics 
of interest to logic and philosophy. His Vadavali is a full-fledged dialectical 
work though of limited range. It is modelled on the IJstasiddht and 
other works and attempts a close and reasoned refutation of the views of 
Anandabodha, Sriharsa and Citsukha, on philosophical realism and its 
concomitant problems of epistemology, and metaphysics. After reading 
this work, one wishes that Jayatirtha had given us a work of wider range, 
on the same lines.1. Withm the ambit of the topics dealt with by him, in 
this work, he has achieved remarkable effect; and his work set the model 
for and gave the impetus to the more elaborate and concentrated efforts 
of Visnudasacarya and Vyasatirtha, in the succeeding centuries. His 
language is elegant, forceful and animated, without being excessively or- 
nate or artificial. His controversial style is crisp and polished and free 
from excessive technical phraseology. He combines vast range of know- 
ledge with an ability to synthesize and suit it to his requirements. He 
has a charm of language rarely excelled in or outside his system. In keen- 
ness and subtlety of arguments and minuteness of analysis, he is in no way 
inferior to the best dialecticians of the Advaita school. The dialectical 
output and achievements of the great makers of Dvaita Vedanta, such as 
Jayatirtha and Vyasatirtha are, any day, far ahead of those of the dialecti- 
cians of the Visistadvaita school. Dasgupta has drawn pointed attention 
to this indisputable preeminence of the dialecticians of the Dvaita school,? 
of whom Jayatirtha is, undoubtedly, the master. Many of his arguments 
and lines of attack have been substantially incorporated into their works 
by subsequent authors like Visnudasa and Vyasatirtha, as will be clear 
later. We may, therefore, look upon Jayatirtha as the father of the dia- 
lectical movement in Dvaita thought. Of course, Madhva himself was 





1. The wish is fulfilled by Vy4asatirtha in his Nydaydmrta. 
2. History of I. Phil. vol. III, p. 111, (passage quoted in the Preface) . 
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no mean dialectician, as we have seen. But he was altogether too laconic 
in his comments and criticisms whether dialectical or expository. Pro- 
vidence has indeed favoured Madhva by harnessing such an all-round 
genius as Jayatirtha to the cause of explaining and reinforcing his Sid- 
dhanta. It is hardly possible to give even a fair idea of Jayatirtha’s dia- 
lectic abilities and contribution. within our limited scope. That would 
easily require a separate volume in itself. I shall, therefore, content. myself 
with a brief summary of his treatment of two important topics alone, to 
give the reader some idea of his mettle, as a dialectician. For other topics 
refer to my Philosophy of Madhvacarya. 


(i) CRITIQUE OF “MITHYATVA” 


The concept of ‘“‘Mithyatva” (falsity of the world) based on the 
familiar syllogism : faad fer, grata * * * * * is vigorously assailed 
by Jayatirtha. It is not possible to formulate a satisfactory definition 
of falsity. It cannot be viewed as (1) anirvacaniya (indefinable); or (2) 
as non-existence; or (3) something ‘other than real; or (4) not coming 
within the jurisdiction of proofs; or (6) being produced by Avidya or 
its effects; or (7) the nature of being perceived in the same locus along 
with its own absolute non-existence. None of these alternatives is free 
from defects. Indefinability has been authoritatively defined by Citsukha 
as : saa acacamfascnagq. But this is not, in any way, detrimental 
to the position of the Dvaita Vedantin. For, as a believer in the unique- 
ness of attributes and as one who does not subscribe to the doctrine 
of “‘Anugatasatta”’ or universals, he would readily admit that a given real 
(sat) is ipso facto not the locus of another reality : agdeatfedt wa, aaistt 
aeardadaacrcedisirstad | (VS. p. 37). Asfor ‘“Asattvanadhikaranatvam’’, it 
is readily accepted by the Dvaitin to whom, the world, as a reality, is ipso 
facto Asattvanadhikarana (not the locus of non-existence). The composite 
definition of Mithyatva combining the two ideas would thus involve a 
“‘Siddhasadhana”’ or establishment of the established, as applied to the 
Dvaitin’s view of the world. 


(2) Moreover, ‘“‘Sadasattvanadhikaranatvam”’ as understood by 
the Advaitin, would involve a self-contradiction ; in so far as existence and 
non-existence are logical contradictories. They cannot coexist in the 
same locus. So too, their respective negations : aad fatter, fafraq 
fraeararard: | (Bauddhadhikkdra). If there is no mutual contradiction 
between the two, the Advaitin might as well accept the world to be ‘‘Sad- 
asat’’, instead of going further! ‘The reason for such non-acceptance is 
presumably their mutual exclusiveness. Such an opposition would persist 
as much between “Sat”? and ‘‘Asat’’, as between their negations : faeg- 


fafarqearad, frcafrteaqeameatt faearata | (J. Mith. kh. tikd, p. 8b). If there 
can be no conflict. in fayaaqeqq because it is unreal, why not admit fafa- 


uqeaq itself on the same condition and simplify matters and defy logic 
equally? : afg, fafara-aq cq aathan varenntfeant, araarq (Mith. ‘Kh. pik, 
p- 8b). It is of no use to plead, as does Citsukha, that the conjoining of the 
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two negations is not real : fataaqraqercaiaaarerard, T sata: 1 and 


that they have been put together merely to bring out the impossibility 
of defining the true nature of their counter-correlates (sadasativa)  satis- 
factorily : waht giteccrrasscaa aafsremrcataad: 1 Jayatirtha points 
out that, in that case, the ‘‘Sadasadvailaksanya’’ posited of the world 
would be essentially undemonstrable and the latter would have to be 
accepted as purely “‘sadasat’’. If “‘Sadasad-vailaksanya”’ were not true, 
‘“‘Sadasattva’’ must be the truth of the matter ! 

That existence and non-existence are mutually exclusive attributes 
with reference to one and the same thing (with reference to the same 
time and place), could be demonstrated with regard to the Atman him- 
self. We cannot, therefore, overcome a. self-contradiction in asserting 
the world to be ‘“Sadasadvilaksana’’: (different from both ‘real’ and 
‘unreal’). If it be said that the ‘“‘existence”’ found in the Atman is not due 
to the absence of non-existence in him, but to the presence of Atmanhood, 
one would have to ask for a proper definition of “‘“Atmatvam”’. It cannot 
be a class-concept as the Atman is ex hAypothesi only one, according to the 
Advaitin. It would involve the fallacy of “Sadhyavisistata’’? (sameness 
of the major term and the reason) if Atmatva is defined as “‘reality’’. 
Uncontradictability, also, cannot be deemed a proper definition of the 
Atman as according to the Advaita, even the Asat is uncontradictable : 
‘araaeater araey’. There is difficulty in defining the Atman as “Jiianat- 
vam” ; maqam, sent wrcanq. (Mith. Kh. Tika p. 7). The Atman 
cannot be a substratum of knowledge (aratarx<); but simply consciousness 
according to Advaita. Other definitions like ‘‘Atmapada-vacyatvam’’, 
“tallaksyatvam’’ etc., are equally inadequate. No doubt, the “‘Atman’”’ 
is admitted by the Dvaita philosophers also. But it could be suitably 
defined within the limits of the alternatives given, on the Dvaita view. 
This is not possible for the Advaitin. It-must, therefore, be admitted that 
existence is the logical concdémitant of the absence of non-existence and 
vice versa, and that the two are mutually exclusive predicates. Mithyatva, 
then, in the sense of positing the coexistence of both their negations, at the 
same time and with reference to the same locus is, therefore, most illogical and 
could never pass muster. 

It is not also possible to establish such a category on the strength 
of a syllogism — that existence and non-existence, qua attributes, are cap- 
able of residing in one and the same locus as countercorrelates of their 
absolute negation. The inference is vitiated by the “‘Upadhi” of “‘Avi- 
ruddhatvam’’, inasmuch as only non-contradictory attributes or their 
essence could be so accommodated together, as the absence of color and 
taste in air. Since the “thing” (vastu) in this context is synonymous 
with the existent, the syllogism would imply that ‘‘Sat’’ is the counter- 
correlate of the absolute non-existence residing in it, which is obviously 
impossible ! There are also many ‘‘Kevalanvayi’’ attributes like ‘know- 
ability’ (prameyatvam) whose non-existence is inconceivable in any 
substratum. 
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The attempt to establish the category of the indefinable (anirvacaniya) : 
on Arthapatti argument based on 4-3a areqa, aa=aa Na is also beset 
with difficulties. In the first place, the Monist would have to define— 
‘““Sattvam’’. Is it something- possessing the class-essence of satté (aar- 
atfraq); or something that is uncontradictable; or, simply the essence of 
Brahman (aq@eaeray) ? The Advaitin. concedes ‘“‘Satta-jati” to the 
world; but, he is not prepared, on that account, to treat it as uncontra- 
dictable. It lands us in a pure ‘“‘Sadhyavisistata”’ or non-difference of 
the ‘hetu’ and ‘sddhya’, to be told that if the world were uncontradictable, 
it could not be contradicted : ae¢qreq aqarenqz: It 1s “‘Siddhasadhana”’ or 
affirming a truism, to say that if objects like silver in shell were of the nature 
of Brahman, they could not be contradicted. They are contradicted and 
therefore they are not of the essence of Brahman. This is endorsed by 
the Dvaitin. - 

The concept of Anirvacaniya is first propounded by the Advaitin, 
with reference to objects of illusions, which is sought to be extended to the 
world of normal perceptions as well. The Dvaita philosopher is not only 
opposed to this extension; but is also opposed to the acceptance of a third 
order of predication between the poles of reality and unreality, existence 
and non-existence and the invention of a tertium quid. ‘The objects of illu- 
sions could be legitimately treated as unreals appearing as reals. There 
is no need to invent a half-way house between existence and non-existence. 
‘Fhe Advaitin, however, interposes a difficulty which is embodied in the 
second half of his arthépatti argument : wa=va sdlaa—the non-existent 
could not be presented as existent. But since objects of illusions are per- 
ceived for the nonce and later on liquidated, they should be given an inter- 
mediary status. ‘This is refuted by Jayatirtha. 

The category of “‘Anirvacaniya’”’ is made to rest upon the presump- 
tion of the non-presentability of Asat. This assumption is gratuitous and 
inconsistent with the conviction of Aasd-vailaksanya (difference from Asat) 
which the Advaitin has in respect of the world ! -The distinction from Asat 
could not be known and asserted, unless Asat is capable of being known 
and presented : 

qafeerernaca wraeqraaed fz t 

araarsnittarst Her at fravae ? (AV). 

This objection is parried by the Advaitin by trying to explain that he 
denies only the immediate presentation of the non-existent as existent. 
Jayatirtha replies that a dispassionate examination of the data of illusions 
and the verdict of the sublating cognition would fully establish that the 
object presented in illusions is adjudged to be absolutely non-existent : 
ates areata + afaeria traHa | Haat Tae NeTATT | After all, experience is the acid 
test of what is possible and what is not possible : afe qésqraa art | 

Apart from the evidence of the “Badhaka-jfiana,” no illusions could 
be explained without accepting the apprehension of something non-extstent as 
existent; or of something existent as non-existent : 


wad: seat Tafa: aise seitfakererarsdtate wifacarr u 
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No theory of illusions could do without an element of aaq: a@arrrerdn 
wdtfa: 1 or direct perception or presentation of a non-existent as existent. 
The essence of illusions is that a ‘‘given”’ thing is mistaken for a projected 
“other”. Let us grant for argument’s sake, that the abject of illusions is 
really Anirvacaniya, as the Advaitin would have it. Gan he explain the 
illusion without involving an element of “a non-existent being perceived 
as existent ? Assuredly not. There can be no illusion unless and until the 
(in his opinion) ‘“‘Anirvacaniya’’-silver is directly apprehended as a 
reality or as existing. Ifit is presented as Anirvacaniyd (as it “‘truly’’ is, accor- 
ding to the Advaitin), there would be no illusion to speak of! If it were 
presented as non-existent, there would be no responsive activity on the 
part of the deluded percipient (Bhranta). If the anirvacaniya-prati- 
bhasika is presented as “Vyavaharika,” the question immediately arises, 
as to the status of this ““Vyavaharika”’ appearance. Is it also Vyavaharika 
or merely Pratibhasika ? In the former case, the silver, the status of 
whose appearance as Vyavaharika 7s a vyavaharika reality, would also 
be a Vyavaharika and not merely Pratibhasika, as it is regarded in the 
Advaitic theory. If the status of the appearance as vydvahdrika is merely 
pratibhasika, the question would then arise, if that status is apprehended 
in the course of the illusion, as “‘Pratibhdsika’’, or as “‘Vyavahaérika’. It 
cannot be the first, as there would be no active response, in that case. 
TAMA arendtaawar + Md, ate, wince wae aeaontraras- 
AMEN AIA ATT ATA, rar arrafen: srersiiat eft ( F. T dt. p. 10.). In the other 
case, we would have a tacit admission of a “‘Pratibhasika” appearing and 
being presented as what it is not — viz., a “vyavaharika”. This is a clear 
enough case of ‘“‘Asatas satvena aparoksataya bhanam’” which cannot be 
camouflaged. It is clear, then, that there is no escape from an element of 
‘“‘Asatas satvena pratiti’’, on any view of illusions. Granting that the 
object of illusions is, in point of fact, ‘‘Anirvacaniya’’, the present question 
is not one of what it 75; but of how it appears or is perceived! Since we 
cannot speak of an illusion on any other alternative save of the Anirvacantya 
appearing as real and existent (for the nonce), it is futile and disingenuous 
to deny the possibility and the fact of “‘Asat’’ appearing as “‘Sat’’. 

There is no point, then, in Citsukha’s trying to confuse the issue by 
seeking to explain that it is not the Pratibhasika silver. that is apprehended 
as the vyavaharika; but that it is only the vyavaharika reality of the subs- 
tratum (adhisthana) viz., shell, that is superimposed on the silver, — 
the nature of which (superimposition) is, however, Anirvacaniya ! This 
is arguing in a vicious circle. Here, again, the Advaitin is employing the 
concept of Anirvacaniya as if it were an established fact! Jayatirtha asks, 
what is meant by all this roundabout explanation ! What is the status of 
the apprehension of the vyavaharika reality of the substratum superimposed 
on the silver? Is it really vyavaharika or pratibhasika ? If the former, 
the silver would be vyavaharika. In the latter case, is it presented as 


Pratibhasika or as vyavaharika ? It could not be the first, for reasons 
already stated : sqerqrait: 1 In the second case, it must be definitely 
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stated if such vyavaharika appearance is true to its actual being or not. 
It cannot be true; as, in that case, the superimposed silver could not be 
dismissed on stultification, as purely imaginary (Pratibhasika). If then, 
the vyavaharika appearance is not true to its nature, it means simply that 
we are, at last, face to face with waa: acamteasdfa ! If the Advaitin 
should still desperately. continue to assert that the real nature of this second 
Vyavaharika is also Anirvacaniya and superimposed, one has necessarily 
to repeat the whole series of questions (vikalpas) ab ovo over again : @@t, 
afraiataa sist: gee | arate: | aaa, «= aaa 
Tqaerara, Taste aaa sctfaat sasaa uu (Ve T. WN. Tika Pp. 58 b). There is 
no point in pressing a series of Anirvacaniyas into service when the origina] 
and basic one itself is unproved. Where the regressive series of Anirva- 
caniyas and superimpositions stop, there again the old difficulties would 
have to be faced. a 


(ii) REVIEW OF CITSUKHA’S\ CRITIQUE OF “DIFFERENCE” 


Jayatirtha devotes considerable attention to the refutation of Citsukha’s 
critique of ‘Difference’? and to an exposition of the category of 
difference according to the Madhva’s philosophy. He takes his stand 
on the perception of difference as a fait accompli and asks whether the 
Advaitin proposes to deny the perception of “‘difference’’ as such; or whether 
he questions the fact of its being brought about by unimpeachable factors. 
Unless Difference is conceded, within the limits of perception, it cannot 
be logically refuted. ‘The second view may be held on the ground of 
difference not being an effect; or its being an effect without having an 
assignable cause; or its being brought about by something which ts not its 
cause. The first one could not be endorsed by the Advaitin who regards 
the apprehension of difference as an illusion brought about by the flaw of 
Avidya. If the perception of Difference is uncaused, it could claim to be 
free from flaws and therefore valid and real. In the second case, there 
would be a palpable self-contradiction of thought and the eradication of 
Difference might be equally adventitious; and one need not have to under- 
go the hard discipline of Vedic study and reflection in order to eradicate 
it. It would be absurd to say that difference is produced by something 
that is not its cause; as cause is that which is actually responsible for an 
efféct coming into being. What are the grounds for supposing that the 
perception of difference 1s caused by flaws (dosajanya) ? Does it rest on 
mere spurious reasonings; or on the existence of strong stultifying cogni- 
tion ? In the former case, even mental impress (antahkaranavrtti) 
brought about by a study of Vedantic texts would be open to the same 
taint.. For, according to the Advaitin, the natural taint that lies at the 
root of all difference is Avidyé and the same Avidya lies at the back of 
““Vedantavrtti’’. This must indeed be so, to prevent the danger to the 
principle of Monism (Advaita-hani), in the event of its being a flawless 
reality. The Advaitin is, therefore, hardly justified in condemning Pra- 
tyaksa, while hugging the Srutis to his heart. Barring certain flimsy 
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reasonings based on the contingencies of interdependence, regress etc., 
there are no solid proofs in the form of stultifying Pratyaksa which could 
be cited against the reality of the perception of difference. Asffor the 
fallacies of interdependence etc., it would not be difficult to turn the tables 
upon the notion of “identity” also, by repeating the same dialectical hair- 
ra splittings of Citsukha! and asking whether the perception of identity mani- 
z fests a bare identity; or the objects alone which are identical; or both. 
In the last case, again, does it reveal them simultaneously; or the objects 
first and then their identity ? It cannot reveal mere identity or first the 
identity and then the correlates or both at once. For, the objects proposed 
| to be identified must be revealed before any identity could be grasped. 
Bh If there is no identity apart from the Brahman, there is no difference 
| apart from the objects! If the reasonings directed against the notion of 
‘identity’ are invalid on account of their opposition to Sruti, those directed 
against ‘difference’ are equally so, on account of their being opposed to 
rs perception (and Sruti) ! 

| Assuming that perception of difference is liable to be sublated and 
therefore unreal, one would have to define precisely, the content (vzsaya) 
of such sublating cognition (badhakajfiana). Would it emphasize (1) 
an element of difference from the previous perception; or (2) merely 
establish a “non-difference’’; or (3) something neutral to both ? The 
first would ratify the reality of ‘difference’. The second would have to 
be still further clarified. There are only three possible senses in’ which 
the negative particle (in ‘a-bheda’) could be employed : otherness; oppo- 
sition; or absence (of difference). Every one of these alternatives would 
presuppose an element of ‘difference’, in its denotation. The stultifying 
cognition, in establishing the absence of difference would have to manifest 
its content as something different from 1ts counter-correlate viz., the difference 
previously cognized : wermautfenify, staat (de) fanaa <cafagat aqaeqrer: 
(Vadavalz ). 

The form of the stultifying cognition also would present similar difh- 
culties to the Monist. ‘There are only three possible alternatives in which 
it could be put : ‘“This is not difference’? (ava #a:); ‘“‘there is no differ- 
ence here’; or “‘something else has been appearing as ‘‘difference’’. 
Every one of these forms (of the judgment) would have reference to a 
“difference”? which it would cognize directly, as in the judgment “ad 
wirq’”’ (this is not silver). No stultifying cognition can, thus, fly in the 
face of the category of difference; or disprove its entity as such. Differ- 
ence is, thus, a settled fact of life and experience and cannot be allowed 
to be dismissed, just for fear of supposed difficulties of regress, etc. Such 
difficulties would have to draw back, when confronted with the presence 
of difference as a fart accompli. A repudiation of the category of difference 
is, thus, ultra vires. 








1. yert Wada area aaa ? carla, Haas aairaaq ? aes ar ad, ara 
araqq ? * * * (Tatwapradipikd, p. 165). 
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At this stage, the Advaitin puts in a plea that he is not opposed to 
some sort of provisional difference (=raetftraa) and that his criticisms of 
the category are directed against the conception of Difference as a para- 
martha (absolute) reality. Jayatirtha rejoins that such defences are puerile. 
By all means let the Advaitin please himself with Vyavaharikabheda ! But 
what about the other Paramarthikabheda which he seeks to overthrow ? 
Is that revealed by Pratyaksa and other Pramanas; or not ? If it zs, how 
could it be repudiated ? If it is something not revealed by the senses or 
any other Pramdna (valid source), he is at perfect liberty to repudiate it, 
as the Dvaitin is in no way affected by the rapudiation of such a category 
that is beyond or outside the Pramanas! | 

The very form of posing the reductio ad absurdum and the fallacy of 
interdependence calculated to gag the perception of difference, — ‘“‘If 
there is a perception of Difference, there would be mutual interdepen- 
dence’’; or “‘if the perception of difference is real, there would be mutual 
interdependence” : or, “if the perception of difference is bound up with 
its correlates, there would be interdependence’ and so.on, would be 
powerless to aid the Advaitin. The first argument would be met by the 
counter-proposition that if there is no perception of difference, the monist 
would be cut off from all kinds of practical life and theoretical interest or 
activity. In the second case, there is no natural concomitance between 
reality and interdependence and the dpddana (objection) would be mis- 
placed. Moreover, interdependence is no bar to the validity of particular 
experiences : Faleraaey satcarsifaacaacata 1 In the second case, according 
to the laws of tarka, only the correlative-interdependence would stand negated 
in the event of “Viparyayaparyavasana’’. But the conception of differ- 
ence would stand untouched. The argument would have to be posed 
in some such form : afe saad afanforfraret end, afe, wareqeranfes ear i 7a 
ToT | aa, TA ead araifearray |! 

There is, however, no need to fear that the perception of Difference 
could not be demonstrated without involving interdependence of cor- 
relates. ‘The Dvaita philosophers have shown how it is possible to conceive 
of Difference without these difficulties. The difficulties would have to 
be faced and met in an intelligible way; in any case, irrespective of the 
status which one might be inclined to assign to it as Vyavaharika or Para- 
marthika. They could not be liquidated by merely giving a bad name of 
‘“Vyavaharika”’ to difference and relegating it to a lower order : f& 4, 
aura areas gt: ? ate Yeates, TA AKT FT TT WaTAT 
quaq Tents vara facie ! (Ve 7. N. £. 52) 

Even the “‘vyavaharika-prapajica’’ and its categories are not exempt from 
the laws of thought and are not erratic whimsicalities : 

fe a, eae Feat waraat seafreafe. aferaa ar cart eaorara tas 
aa ga, a fracas afe ereqeiepe: oitfaradiavanar cad fradai aff g, 
atarat at, afefaaseg renfefara ar aecadtfa ara gee (V. 7. N. ft. p. 52). 


1, Ae TWA fearaq ? (VN p. 52). 
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The Advaitin is not, therefore, justified in repudiating the category 
of difference, merely on account of these difficulties. Otherwise, he would 
have to abjure his category of ‘Identity’ as well; which is as much in the 
grip of the same difficulties as ‘Difference’, as has been shown already : 
THUY faeces weI, Miers, Tera, cafaaeaeearizenfeseracand | 
(Vadavali, p. 81). 

- The Siddhanta view of Difference is then briefly explained by 
Jayatirtha : ara auaferfa: * * * (Vaddvali, p. 81 seq) :— Difference is not 
the attribute of doth the correlates; but of only one of them,  signalized 
by the other : weer aatstety freq: | The use of the singular in cases like 
‘‘Anayor bhedah’’, should therefore be understood in a collective sense 
(samuddyartha), as in “Anayos svarupam’’, where, surely, two things 
cannot share the same Svaripa.'’ The very idea of ‘‘Svariipa”’ is limited 
to individuality. Even so, in the case of difference. This difference 
should, however, be accepted as the nature of things, revealed along with the 
perception of objects.* If it were not so, anything known by us would be 
known as identical with all others and one would have to fall into frequent 
doubts, even when one’s own personality is perceived, whether one is one- 
self or some one else! ‘That such wild doubts do not arise is due to the 
simple fact that the difference of an object from all others is revealed in a 
general way, in the very act of its perception. Such general awareness of 
an object as differenced from the rest of the objective sphere is not to be 
confused with omniscience! But, it cannot be denied that in knowing a 
given thing, the Saksi has a general awareness of its difference from all 
others. Without the recognition of such a general awareness of difference, 
no conviction of the invariable and universal concomitance of hetus and 
sadhyas could be established; and without such conviction no inference 
would be possible. But a specific knowledge of each and every other thing in the 
Universe is neither suggested nor necessary for the perception of differ- 
ence per se without reference to specific countercorrelates. Doubts about 
the nature of objects are due, however, to the perception of an object qua 
distinguished from certain things only, coupled with the obscuration of 
its distinction, for the nonce, from certain other objects that bear a close 
resemblance to it: @afafawermemea aerated: 1 Unless some such 
explanation is adopted, our doubts would be all-embracing (sarva- 
kotyavalambi), instead of being limited, as they usually are, to two or three 
alternatives only, in normal experiences. 





1. Cf. T VHB ATT | ATATATT U0 
(Udayana, Kusumdfjali, 1). 


2. Madhva conceives of a ‘vastu’ (thing) as having many facets. These various 
characteristics or ‘differences’ are however ‘‘Sa-visesabhinna”’ from the “thing” : aq} 
saTafatt STA (Taitt. Bhdsya, p. 10). It is not then a correct statement of Madhva’s position, 
to say, as does Mm. Vasudeva Shastri Abhyankar, in his gloss on the Sarvadarsana Sam- 


graha : acgeaetta’ | aerfeaega: weed acteiiarfadt a ca Aa: 1 aret:, ef arear: 1 (p- 1130 


second edn., 1951, Poona). 
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Age of Neo-Dialecticism in Dvaita-Vedanta 
CHAPTER XXIII 
SAD-DARSANIVALLABHA VISNUDASACARYA 


The example of dialectic criticism of Advaita set by Jayatirtha was quickly 
followed by a number of his successors of whom Sad-darSanivallabha 
Visnudasacarya, disciple of Rajendra Tirtha, fifth predecessor of Vyasa- 
tirtha (See Genealogical Table III.) deserves first mention. He was 
followed by the great VyaAsatirtha himself, a century later. The penchant 
for dialectics instilled by Jayatirtha came to have a powerful hold on the 
imagination of the followers of Madhva. They came to study the dia- 
lectical works and methods of the new school of Logic founded by GangeSsa 
Upadhyaya of Mithila and his commentators and soon became adepts in 
the new learning which encouraged them to take the next step of measuring 
swords with the Advaitic dialecticians and challenge the metaphysical 
suzerainty of the Advaita. As a result of this new phase of intellectual 
development in the history of the Dvaita school, a battle royal began to 
be fought between the great dialectictans of either side. <A series of con- 
troversial classics of great subtlety of thought and incisive logic came to be 
exchanged between distinguished champions of these twoschools. No 
others dared to intervene or had the necessary equipment to take part in 
it. The followers of Ramanuja who, in an earlier age, had been invited 
to arbitrate between the two parties, now found themselves completely 
outstripped and left far behind, by the dialecticians of the Dvaita and 
Advaita schools. Dasgupta, rightly observes in his estimate of the dialec- 
ticians of the Ramanuja school, that “‘the Visistadvaita philosophy was 
not a source of perennial inspiration for the development of ever newer 
shades of thought”? and that ‘‘the logical and dialectical thinkers of this 
school were decidedly inferior to the prominent thinkers of the Samkara and the 
Madhva school. ‘There is hardly anyone in the whole history of the develop- 
ment of the school of Ramanuja, whose logical acuteness could be com- 
pared with that of Sriharsa or Citsukha or with that of Jayatirtha or Vyasa- 
tirtha”’ (Op.cit. ii, p. 111). [Italics mine. ] 

The beginnings of dialecticism in Dvaita go back, however, to Madhva 
himself, whose Td and VT.N. and the three Khandanas are specimens of 
great dialectical drive. But his dialectics, like his style, were far too con- 
densed in thought and laconic in form, to impress at first sight. Madhva’s 
works had not also dealt with the views of his adversaries in detail; or 
quoted their ipsissima verba. Thirdly, there was no systematic attempt to 
bring together all the disputed points and arrange them under convenient 
headings and deal with them topically and exhaustively. The three 
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Khandanas gave, no doubt, a sharp dialectical refutation of certain specific 
doctrines of Advaita like ‘‘Mithyatva”’, ‘‘Upadhi’”’, ‘Akhandartha’’, 
‘“‘Nirgunatva’’ etc. But there were numerous other points pertaining to 
the logic, epistemology, and ontology of Advaita to be dealt with in detail. 
The corresponding tenets of the Dvaita school had also to be dialectically 
argued and established, after a review of criticisms likely to be advanced 
in defence of the Advaitic positions. It was also necessary for the dialectic 
output of the Dvaita school to be comprehensive, to take note of the up to 
date advances made by the other schools and discuss them fully and exhaus- 
tively. The commentary of Trivikrama had discussed a few important 
theories of Advaita like Brahmajhanavada dialectically. But, it was not 
adequate to the growing needs of the new school. 

The way to such an exhaustive and comprehensive analysis and 
refutation of the doctrines and dogmas of the Advaita school was led by 
Jayatirtha, who had discussed many points at issue between the two schools, 
in his short but spirited dialectical work, the Vadavali and passim in his NS, 
V7TNt and other cc. on the works of Madhva, even at the risk of frequent 
digressions, which were necessitated by his desire to widen the scope of the 
original texts and draw out their critical potentialities and enrich them, 
wherever necessary. But as one occupied with the stupendous task of 
interpreting and systematizing the whole range of Dvaita thought and 
giving critical and constructive expositions of its tenets and standardizing 
its concepts and categories, he could not, obviously, devote his full time and 
attention to this task. He had, nevertheless, given the lead in that direc- 
tion in his works already noticed. 


VISNUDASACARYA (C. 1390-1440)* 


This lead given by Jayatirtha was enthusiastically taken up and his 
example carried to perfection by his successors. ‘The first to do so was 
Sad-darSanivallabha Visnudasacarya, whose Vdédaraindvali elaborates the 
topics dealt with briefly by Jayatirtha in his Vdddavali and other works 
and adds to them some more. His discussions and criticisms are fuller 
and more elaborate. The style of his writing is racy and moderately 
technical. He shows a tendency to verbosity as contrasted with the terseness 
and measured eloquence and moderation of Jayatirtha. Many arguments 
and passages are bodily taken from the Vaddvali and other works of Jaya- 
tirtha and incorporated by him into his work, without acknowledgement. 
The tribute he pays to Jayatirtha, in the 11 Pariccheda (quoted in Ch. 
XX p. 242) is presumably to be taken as sufficient acknowledgment of his 
indebtedness to him. His reference to ‘sources’ (HT#<) is also, presum- 
ably, to the works of Jayatirtha. But his work is not, on this account, a 
mere summary or rechauffe of the Vdddvali or other works of Jayatirtha. 
It 1s a work of distinctive mettle and great dialectic penetration. 

We have seen that the principles of interpretation of the Mimamsa 
and Vyakarana Sastras had not been harnessed to the constructive exposi- 
tion of the Dvaita Siddhanta or its refutation of other systems by any of the 
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Madhva writers, including Jayatirtha. Visnuddsdcdrya was the pioneer in this 
respect. He quotes often from the Sutras of Jaimini and from the writings 
of leading Mimamsakas like Kumarila, Bhavanatha and Varadaraja. 
He was also the first to repudiate Vacaspati Misra’s appeal to the ‘‘Apac- 
cheda-nyaya”’: of the Purvamimamsa, in setting aside-the primacy of 
Pratyaksa, relied upon by Realists (Pariccheda 11). He also harnessed the 
sutras of Panini and the rulings of the Mahdbhdsya and its commentaries, 
to the explanations and defence of Madhva’s interpretation of important 
‘‘identity-texts”, like ‘Tat tvamasi”’, ‘““Ekam evddvitiyam’’, ‘“‘Neha nanasti kim- 
cana’’ etc. Quoting from the Mahdbhdsya and Kaiyata, Padamajyjari 
and other works, he has worked out twenty different explanations of the 
“Tat tvam asi” and seven of ““Ekam evadvitiyam’’ text in support of the reality 
of difference between Jiva and Brahman and the reality of the world : 
aa fa va ‘avanfe sft araer fanfaateren: aefrert | 
veteran sft ateq ae va AT AMAT: aniaad UVSTEITT 1 (VR. ms.) 
These new interpretations, propounded by him, have been duly incor- 
porated by Vydsatirtha, in his NyGydmrta. The Madhva interpretation of 
the monistic texts are also fully supported by Visnuddsa by relevant 
principles of the Pirva Mimamsa Siastra (Vide his discussion under 
‘‘Nehananasti’’). The critique of Difference, attempted by Citsukha, and 
his views on Akhandartha, the Vivaranakara’s thesis of Bhavarlpajnana 
and Mithyatva, are also exhaustively dealt with. The author wields a clear 
and spirited style, with a touch of raciness, here and there. There is 
occasional raillery of his adversaries. His work runs to 1900 granthas and is 
divided into five Saras or Paricchedas. ‘There are references in the course of 
the work to two other works by the same author: (1) the Vivaranavidam- 
banam (presumably a criticism of the Vivarana of PrakaSatman) and (2) 
the Khandana-Khandanam, which is obviously ‘a refutation of the polemical 
treatise of Sriharsa: the Khandanakhandakhadya. But no mss. of these two 
works have yet come to light. Nor have any express citations from them 
been found, so far, in other works of Dvaita literature. Their discovery is 
thus bound to be a formidable asset to the dialectical literature of Dvaita Vedanta. 
I have secured a complete ms. of the Vadaratndvali! and quotations in the 
following pages are from a transcript of this ms. in my possession. Page 
references, too, are to this transcript. 
The scope of the VR. is thus broadly indicated in the mtroductory 
verse : 
farq acd eft: tal Slats: Tore: | 
aq: at: sa wag aranafedta: 11 
The first chapter establishes the reality of the Universe by refuting 
the doctrine of Illusoriness (mithyatva) in all its ramifications. It is shown 
at the outset that the text ‘“‘Neha ndndsti’? cannot bear the interpretation 
put upon it by the Advaitin, viz., the utter unreality of the Universe. The 


1. Given by (the late) Svami Satyadhyana Tirtha, of the Uttaradi Mutt, in token 
of his appreciation of my humble work in the service of Dvaita thought and literature. 
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wording of the text is carefully examined in the light of important canons 
of Mimamsa interpretation and shown to be incapable of supporting any 
such construction. The author suggests two or three alternative expla- 
nations of the Sruti, on good authority, upholding the reality of the Universe 
and consistent with the context. 

A critical edn. of the VR. with Sanskrit notes and my English intro- 
duction and synopses has been published from Udipi by Bannanje Govinda- 
charya. This edn. has ruthlessly pruned off several pages of matter from the 
Navaratna Ms. lent by me for collation. 
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CHAPTER XXIV 
DIALECTICS OF VADARATNAVALI 


1. DEFENCE OF REALISM 

The concept of Mithyatvam, is refuted in detail. Eleven possible 
definitions of falsity are reviewed, including those of Anirvacaniyatvam 
(Paficapadikd) and waranmaaaratascnray (Citsukha). The premises 
of falsity are then analysed and refuted in order : qearayq; weaq; ofefoaray; 
waracet and afacay. Some other syllogisms on the falsity of differ- 
ence on the premises of ““Bhedatvam’® and “‘matatvam’’ are set at rest. 
The question of “Drgdrsya-sambandhanupapatti”, raised by the Istasiddhi and 
other works, is then dealt with. ‘This section is largely based on the Mith. 
Kh. tikad of Jayatirtha. | 

Visnudasa contends that the difficulties in the way of establishing a 
suitable rapprochement between drk (consciousness) and drsya (its object), 
whatever they might be, cannot possibly warrant the conclusion of the 
latter being altogether imaginary ! That would defeat the very purpose 
of the Arthaépatti argument advanced in this connection : 

TTTTSAT UAT TTIeh afg: aeaaitta: | 

af pordaraeaaaes eeafrearay ! afy g, wfareteny | 

(p. 15 Ms) 

[The function of Arthapatti 1s to explain an otherwise inexplicable 

fact by reference to some thing that is capable of explaining the fact ade- 

quately. The unreality of relationship between 7@ and 3% is, obviously, 

not an explanation of the fact of their relationship; but a_ virtual 
denial of any such relationship subsisting between the two! ] 

This is a neat little agrument that clinches the matter. We cannot 
escape the responsibility for establishing a suitable relation between drk 
and drsya, by coolly dismissing the entire panorama of creation as a figment 
of Avidya. We have to explore the possibilities of new patterns of thought 
to accommodate so necessary a relation to account for the fact of ‘experi- 
ence’. The Advaitin asks :‘"What is the relation between drk and dr§ya ?’’. 
But what precisely does he wish to know? Does he want to know (1) 
the proof of the existence of such a relation; or (2) by what name it should 
be designated; or (3) the specific nature of the relation; or (4) its exact 
definition; or (5) perhaps under which of the well-known types of relations, 
like contact, inherence etc., should this one be included? Here are the 
answers : (1) The best proof of the existence of such a relation is the depend- 
ence of different kinds of behavioristic adjustment on the presence of such 
arelation. (2) It is possible to accept the existence of such a relation with- 
out taking the trouble to give it a specific name or fix a label upon it. If 
it is, however, incumbent upon us to give it a name, we may call it the 
subject-object-relation (fawafasfreta: darq:) or by some other suitable 
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name. As for its specific nature, we can only say it is what it is 
and no other (aaa@@:; 4 @t:) ! We have, after all, to reckon with 
the fact that it is given in and attested by experience. The different de- 
grees of sweetness of sugarcane, milk and jaggery have to be conceded, even 
where they could not be defined in words. It may well be that the present 
case is one of this type, where a direct experience matters more than a hair- 
splitting inquiry.1 As regards the question of its classification, Visnu- 
dasacarya says that the relation of Drgdrsya is peculiarly sut generis and can- 
not be squeezed into the straight-jackets of any one of the three types of 
relations patented by the Nyaya-Vaisesikas. But there is no need to de- 
spair on that account. The Mahdabhdsya speaks of over a hundred relations 
expressed by the genitive (tea seazai:). The present can easily be 
accommodated under one of them ! 

The discussion of Mithyatvam and its connected issues is followed by 
the citation of texts disparaging the doctrines of falsity and identity and by 
an examination of Srutis like “‘Nasad asit..””? and ‘‘“Mdayamatram idam dvaitam’’, 
which are claimed by the Advaitins to support them. The author goes 
on to emphasize that mere inference cannot oppose or invalidate the reality 
of world-experience established by perceptual evidence. 

Inference is, by its nature and constitution, dependent on perception 
and cannot go against its grain (sasitefattz). Our perceptions 
are quite capable of grasping the uncontradicted and uncontradictable 
reality of experience, even though’ they may be limited to the present; for, 
‘contradiction’, as understood by Advaitins, is not merely the cessation of a 
thing after some time, but a denzal of its existence in the past, present and future. 
Such a denial is not, obviously, possible with regard to things that do exist 
at a given time and place, though liable to destruction, later on and not existing 
before production. In the absence of any evidence to the contrary, the un- 
contradicted reality of a thing 1s established by Perception itself, which is 
admittedly self-valid, to the satisfaction of the Saksi, whose convictions 
are indisputable. 

The reality established by Saksi is of the same order as that posited 
of the Brahman, i.e., absolute : tratkalikabddhdbhdvalaksanam. The plea 
of ‘provisional validity’ of the world, advanced by Advaitins, cannot be accept- 
ed as the entire doctrine of degrees of reality has been disproved in the 
Vivaranavidambanam. 

The validity of experience established by perception, and attested 
by the Saksi is thus irrefragable and cannot be upset by baseless reasonings 
to the contrary. The inference that fire 1s cold would stand ‘self-condemn- 
ed when we know from actual experience and tactile perception that it is 
hot. Even Sruti texts have got to stand back and make way for percep- 
tive evidence, if in conflict with it, in matters within its jurisdiction (cf. 
UAATT: HEAT: ). How then, could Inference, which is always sub- 
servient to perception, upset it ? This applies, of course, to valid perception 


1, Ch aq qeareaurngat ged aa sdt |! (Sakuntalam) 
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only. Cases of defective perception stand otherwise explained. The 
size of the moon, as we perceive it, from the earth, is distorted by extreme 
distance, which is a recognized defect.1 This perception is defective. But 
there is no mistake in our perceiving the sky to be blue. Itis so on 
account of Paficikarana of elements. Reflections of objects (sfafaa) qua 
physical manifestations have been shown to be real in the Vivaranavidam- 
bana. ‘There is, thus, no reason to doubt the reality of objects established 
by perception. 


2. VINDICATION OF THE STATUS OF BHEDASRUTIS 


| In the ii Pariccheda, Visnudasa establishes the Jivas to be radically 
different from Brahman and from one another. A number of Sruti texts 
from the Upanisads, implying or emphasizing the persistence of difference 
in the state of release, are cited and their significance explained. The 
familiar plea of the Monist that all such BhedaSrutis are repetitive (anu- 
vadaka) is quashed on solid grounds. * “The difference taught in the Srutis 
cannot be treated as merely repetitive of what is already established by 
perception; because (1) there are no indications in the wording of the 
Bhedasrutis of such a pedagogic or schematic purpose. (2) The difference 
that exists in Brahman from the Jiva, is not open to ordinary perception or 
inference, inasmuch as Brahman is cognizable only through’ Scriptures 
(according to all Vedantins). It is, thus, only through Scriptures that we _ 
know the Supreme to be distinct from the Jivas; and the Srutis, of their own 
accord, proclaim such a difference. That this teaching of the Sruti is in 
casual agreement with other authorities like the Itihasa is not sufficient to 
make it repetitive. (3) There is always an element of novelty in the teach- 
ing of the Sruti. As Bhavanatha puts it, “It is’ only in repetitions that 
depend on a prior knowledge that we have no true judgments; but not in 
cases of fortuitous recapitulations as in a continuous cognition” (dhdrdvahika- 
jitana\®, (4) The identity texts admit of other explanations without 
any violence to the basic fact of the reality of difference between the Jiva 
and the Brahman. But the texts which teach their difference from each 
other are unaccommodative in any other sense. (5) There is no conflict of 
other evidences within their jurisdiction. (6) The Bhedasrutis constitute 
the very basis (Upajivya) of departure even for the monistic texts. (7) 
They are more numerous (bahutva) than the so-called monistic texts. (8) 
They are supported by corroborative evidences. They cannot, therefore, 
be repudiated by mere reasonings or formal syllogisms, however attract- 
ively worded. They cannot be stultified by the identity-texts on the 
strength of the alleged posteriority of the latter: ‘ati? qéetded safaaq 
(Mimamasanyaya). The “Apacchedanyaya” recognizes the validity of 
either alternative within its own sphere. But the identity and dualistic 
texts are conceived by Advaitins as mutually exclusive in effect, so that the 


1. Cf. afagacaiieng * * * 1 (Samkhya-Karika). 
2. amarqare fg a sfafa: | a gy caveqaresty | atoarfesaragq | 
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one must necessarily cancel the other. Hence the aq-eeTa cannot 
be applied to discredit the validity of experience, as Advaitins have sought 
to do. 

As a matter of fact, however, the Advaitic texts are not capable of 
bearing the interpretation put upon them by the Monist. His interpreta- 
tions are opposed to the context and wording of the passages and to all 
sense of logical propriety. They are capable, says Visnudasa, of bearing 
perfectly natural explanations in terms of the reality of the world of matter 
and of the difference between the Jivas and Brahman; and he illustrates 
his position, in full, with reference to two of the most crucial texts at issue 
between the two schools viz., Ekam evddvitiyam and Tat tvam asi. Seven 
different explanations of the first and twenty of the second are offered, with copious 
grammatical sanctions from the Mahdabhasya and its commentaries and from 
the Mimamsa literature. This 1s indeed a very remarkable and original contri- 
bution of Visnuddsdcarya to the corpus of interpretive and controversial literature 
of the Dvaita school, in respect of the treatment of monistic texts. Most of these 
explanations have been incorporated by Vyasatirtha, in his Nydydamrta 
and strengthened with additional points. 


3. JIVA-BRAHMA BHEDA ESTABLISHED 


These new interpretations apart, Visnudasa points out that there are 
serious logical difficulties in regard to the Advaitic interpretation of the 
identity of Jiva and Brahman. This identity cannot, obviously be a full- 
blooded one between “‘tat’? and “tvam’’ which signify two different beings 
possessed of conflicting attributes. The monist must, therefore, resort to. 
a vague and colorless nominal identity of pure consciousness and hare exist- 
ence (cinmatraikyam) between the two, based on the secondary significative 
power (laksana) of words, in which the full sense of the terms if completely 
‘ eschewed and the opposition of the two contents is completely 
sterilized; for, ‘‘identity is possible only when difference has been effaced 
or negated” (D. M. Datta, Six Ways of Knowing, p. 315). But the difficulty 
is precisely here. What are the grounds for dropping these differences 
from either side (of Jiva and Brahman)? Can their differences (of 
sarvajftatva and alpajiiatva etc.). be got over merely by closing one’s eyes to 
them or refusing to take cognizance of them ? Obviously not. Drffer- 
ences are bound to persist, whether we like them or not. We cannot 
identify fire and water, by simply refusing to take cognizance of their mutual 
difference of attributes ! There are only two other. grounds on which we 
could ignore these differences (I) that they are transitory; or (2) unreal. 
In the first case, the text should have been worded : Thou shalt be It (and 
not, as we have it,—thou art It). Apart from this terminological defect, 
neither ground is maintainable in the present case. There is clear evidence, 
in the Scriptures, that the attributes of plurality, dependence and limi- 
tation, of the Jivas and the oneness, independence and omniscience of 


1. See Vydsatirtha’s interpretations of the “Tat tvuam ast’’ text, 
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Brahman are not passing phenomena, but, their permanent characteristics, 
persisting even in the state of Moksa. It is, therefore, impossible to ignore 
these distinctions and treat the two as identical in essence. Factual identity 
of essence, thus, being out of the question, we are justified in resorting to 
some suitable modification of the /iteral sense of the Sruti, consistent with 
the continuity of the essential distinctions between them. In doing so, 
it is sufficient for the Dvaitin. to adopt laksandvriti only in respect of one of 
the terms in “Tat tvam asi”? instead of both, as in the case of the Advaitin. 
The passage would then come to signify Thou art rooted in Brahman. Such 
an interpretation would be in complete accord with the oft-repeated phrase 
“‘Taarrafae away and other introductory pointers: aye: ae: aaf: 
ST: Aaa: acrfaeay: 1 war arrer a fag: :*** 1 in this context, which emphasize 
the dependence of everything on Brahman. 

The distinction of souls from one anotker is more easily established on 
the basis of the uniqueness of the individual experience of pleasure and 
pain. Such well-defined uniqueness of experience is known as ‘‘Vyavastha’’, 
which is something more than a mere difference in external attributes, or 
appurtenances. This disposes of Citsukha’s criticism of ‘“‘Vyavastha’”’ 
as understood by the Naiyayikas: a wenfadasel a, frarvaadsat at 


MTA AAT | FSF UT THAT TAT AST ACA AT AMBAAT | ayaa ary, 
aaa gaae get searqaa Ca cacy age Farq@a—arreret aierrarfaerst 
arguraered afaaararrecat (VR. it P. 83 MS) 


Difference is, thus, an irrefutable fact of experience. It would be 
suicidal to deny its presence or persisténce in the world. We cannot do 
without it. Both laymen and philosophers have to make use of it— 
T wacarfeatty, cafrarareftararg aaaaiatinaranatat aca | 

“If the perception of difference is admitted as a fact of experience, 
we cannot dismiss it as a phantom arising without an assignable cause. 
Secondly, it must have a specific content and so far as one could see, the 
content of such experience has not been stultified within one’s knowledge. 
Even supposing that a stultification is possible at a future date, one must 
specify the content of that invalidating cognition. Would it refer to difference, 
or absence of difference or nothing at all in particular? In-the first case, 
there is no danger to the validity of difference experienced already. Even 
“the absence of difference’’, as 1t comes to be cognized by the stultifying 
cognition, must necessarily be grasped as something “other than” difference ! 
Else, there would be no absence of difference established. After all, differ- 
ence is a necessary conception, even for the Advaitin, if Brahman is at all 
to be defined as something that is absolutely distinguished from all that is 


material, unreal and limited : 


1. Cf. afaanitt ar atsaara aafeataaat (Brh. Up. iv. 5, 14.) 
fae facaraTqy * * * (Katha, ii, 2, 13.) 
qua wid: * * * eqratfaat araaafeat a (Suet vi, 8.) 
sarmacaeaergt: (RV. x, 90, 12.) 


¢ 
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a at a ?. 


acistt gear fet Aft Ate eh (VR).. 
The chapter closes with a spirited rejoinder to the Critique of Difference 
attempted by the famous dialecticians of the Advaita school. The argu- 
ments are mostly reproduced from the Vdddavali, the NS and VIN. of 


Jayatirtha. 
4, REFUTATION OF BRAHMAJNANAVADA 


The third chapter is a refutation of the doctrine of Nescience envelop- 
ing Brahman, advanced by the Advaita.. There is no proof of the exist- 
ence of a universal ignorance enveloping Brahman, as the monists would 
have us believe. The only ignorance is that present in the Jiva in regard 
to the Supreme Being and this has got to be destroyed by the knowledge of the 
Supreme. All this stands to reason, on the realistic view of: difference. 
But on the monistic theory, everything becomes.a misfit. | 

(i) Is this Ignorance itself, begotten by Ignorance or not? The 
Advaita philosopher holds everything other than Brahman to be the result 
of a superimposition. Ignorance, then, qua different from Brahman, 
should ‘be the result of a superimposition. If not, it would be a reality and 
there would be immediate danger to the principle of monism (advaita- 
hani). If the Ignorance is, in its turn, set up by another, it would lead to 
ever so many fallacies of reasoning, like self-dependence. For, all super- 
imposition is admitted by the Advaitin to be dependent on ignorance. (ii) 
There is also the question whether the ignorance, which spluralises the 
Spirit, is pervasive or limited in space. If it pervades everywhere, it would 
devour everything in reality and turn out to be eternal like the Atman 
itself. If Avidya has an innate reality of its own, its products also would 
have the same reality. If it is unreal, it must be due to superimposition 
on the Atman. (iii) We may then have to consider if such a superimposi- 
tion would be a natural phenomenon or one brought about by other causes. 
If.it were natural (sudbhadvika) there would be no prospect of its cessation 
and deliverance would be unthinkable. If it has a cause, what could it. 
be—the Atman himself, or an earlier ignorance? It cannot be the Atman 
who is singularly free from ‘activity’. If, however, the Atman could be 
the cause of ignorance coming into being, we may as well dispense with 
ignorance and substitute the Atman in its place. The recognition of an 
earlier ignorance to account for a subsequent one, leads to an infinite re- 
gress. (iv) There is also another formidable difficulty. Does Avidya 
reveal itself or not? It would be a myth, if it does not. If it does, is that 
revelation of the nature of Avidya, or of the Brahman, or else its attributes ? 
If Avidya shines forth by itself, it would be self-luminous like Brahman. 
And Brahman being eternal, Avidya, too, would be eternally self-lumi- 
nous and there could be no hope of deliverance from it !_ If it were argued 
that such untenability and inexplicability or irrationality of the concept of 
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Avidya and its workings, is a decoration and a distinction, why should not the 
Advaitin concede, in the same way, that even an insentient object could 
intuit itself or that illusions might be admitted without a necessary witness 
(Saksi) or a real substratum (ntradhisthanabhranti) ? Again, (v) Who 
is to know the Avidya — the pure Self or the conditioned Self ? The former 
is no knower (pramatd) according to the Advaita system. In the latter 
case, there would be a vicious interdependence, as the act of knowledge itself, 
is due to Ignorance,! whose very existence cannot be established without 
reference to a knower. | 

After bringing up many more objections of the same kind, the author 
proceeds to refute in detail, Citsukha’ s well-known syllogism, intended to 
establish Bhavarapajiiana. The doctrines of Jivajiiana and Brahmajfiana 
sponsored by Vacaspati, and Mandana, Tespectively, are then fully refuted. 

The behavior of Avatars of God is’ then cleared of the charges of 
ignorance and limitations, with the help of authorities from Srutis and 
Puranas. The Ekajiva and Bdbhijivajfianavadas are also criticized. 
The incompatibility of adhikari, visaya etc., on the Advaita view is fully 


brought out. 
5. wuieesnaiticin OF NIRGUNATVA 


The next chapter (iv), controverts the doctrine of Nuirguna-Brah- 
man and establishes the view of Brahman as “Saguna’’ 

fas: aeamaat: afanafafea: waar aq areat 

aarreeedtta: sfarataea at fancaraare: 1 

aar wal fate a aerate ae: fg gar fraser: i 
The Sruti texts—Neha nandstt and Evam dharmén prthak pasyan, taken 
together, are shown to deny four posstble views re. the nature of the attributes 
of Brahman and their relation to. It, held respectively by the Mayavadins, 
the Naiyayikas, Bhaskara and Ramanuja. The Advaitin regards Brahman 
as essentially attributeless. The Naiyayika believes that Isvara is qualified 
by attributes which are, however, different from His essence. Bhaskara 
would hold the attributes to be partly different and partly identical with 
Brahman. The Ramanujiyas distinguish between two kinds of attri- 
butes in Brahman. Some are of the essence of Brahman (dharmi bhiia) 
and yet others are different (dharmabhita). It would be clear that the 
doctrine of difference of attributes (ndndiva) from Brahman is opposed to 
the express terms of the Sruti : Neha nandasti kificana. It would be equally 
-clear from the wording of the text: Evam dharman prthak pafyan, that the 
Sruti affirms the presence of attributes by a significant negation of their 
separateness (prthaktva) on the well-known principles of Mimamsa exegesis: 
faxed atfaat weed _efrafzafatiodt and afastact fa fatatadet farconaaraa: afa 
fatisezara 1 The particle gq in ama (Katha Up) would most naturally 


1. Cf. qaacanafaaracaarermeaa; a sfatacia 
(Anandabodha). 
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suggest a relation that is the nearest compromise with or approach 
to both—viz., identity-in-difference or ‘‘Savisesabheda’’. 

The Advaitic and Visistadvaitic positions stand refuted by two 
significant terms of the proposition: a@aiq and qa. The same 
principle of exegesis : afazwy fg faf....°? applies here. By denying 
the separate existence of the attributes, the Sruti admits their presence 
and reality in Brahman, by implicatton,—the denial being restricted to their 
separateness (Gaacafraa). The denial of both (attributes and_ their 
separateness, by one and the same proposition, would involve ‘‘Vakya- 
bheda’”’ or the fault of sentence-split, involving a double proposition. The 
existence of attributes without any trace of their difference from the Sub- 
stance is therefore to be rationalized by the peculiar character or potency 
of objects which makes such attributive description and talk of adjectival 
relation possible, where, as a matter of fact, only complete identity of essence 
persists between them. This peculiar self-linking and self-differentiating 
power of things is designated as “‘Visesas’’, m Madhva’s metaphysics and 
has been dealt with elsewhere.’ The existence of such a thought-category 
is presumed in the very terms of the affirmation of attributes side by side 
with the negation of their separateness (from the substance) : 


oe 7 7 eee 


famat aad seat =-* tt (Madhva, AV.) 
Such attributes have been accepted by the Sitrakara himself : 
aemearfaprat gaa: (B:S. i, 2, 21) aernaegar (i, 3, 12). It follows 


then that attributes recognized and expressly Jaid down by the Srutis 
themselves (vaidha), cannot be negated; while those that are negatived: 
have not been authoritatively posited or laid down, in any sense. “. 


6. ESTABLISHMENT OF THE BRAHMAN AS SAGUNA 
AND THE SUPERIORITY OF THE SAGUNA 
TEXTS OVER “NIRGUNA-SRUTIS” 


The author also initiates another discussion to show the superiority 
of Saguna Vidya to the “Nirguna” doctrine, on grounds of (1) its priority 
and precedence over Nirgunavidya; (2) by virtue of which precedence it 
cannot be contradicted by the other doctrine; (3) its flawlessness; . (4) 
the impossibility of explaining it away.in other ways; (5) its being the 
Upajivya (basis or prop) of the Nirguna texts; (6) and therefore. occupy- 
ing a position of uncontradictable validity; (7) its fitness to stick to its literal 
sense; and (8) the circumstance of that literal sense having a specific appli- 
cation while texts denying attributes have only a general application which 
could be restricted according to necessity and exigencies, to cases of attri- 
butes other than those expressly laid down. These grounds are elucidated 
by him with many references to the principals of the Mimamsa and Vya- 
karana Sastras. 

The Saguna teaching has precedence over the Nirguna insofar as it is 





l. See under “VYASATIRTHA” and also pp. 153-54 ante 
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prescriptive in form and content; while the ather is proscriptive and in cases 
of conflict between the initial and final statements (upakrama and upasam- 
hdra) asin wt aa: aayaq qe: * * * faye, the decision has been 
taken in the Vedopakramddhikarana of the Pirvamimamsa that the first part 
shall prevail over the last and determine the scope and meaning of the 
other. Texts which predicate certain auspicious attributes of the Brah- 
man cannot put up with any but their literal sense (nzravakaéfa) whereas the 
Nirguna texts could be accommodated in the sense of denying material 
attributes and so find their fulfilment of purpose (caritértha). Visnudasa 
proceeds to show that there 1s no irreconcilable conflict between texts like 
“Yas sarvajnah’’ and the socalled ‘Nirguna text’ “‘Kevalo Nirgunasca’’. 

It would not be possible to establish an absolute negation of any 
attributes as the very same text, in the first half, lays down certain 
attributes like oneness (we), divinity (@ac) etc., in Brahman. It is, 
therefore, necessary to restrict the scope of the negation to material qualities alone 
(traigunya-nisedha) just as the prohibition of killing in 4 fgena wat aatfr 
is restricted by the Mimamsakas to cases other than those statutorily recog- 
nized as in aMraria wararid. If it is contended that the prohibition 
“a feenq” refers only to injuries provoked by human passions ((<7: 
sta) and not to those enjoined by Vedic injunctions (4@@), it may 
be answered back that in the present case also, the text “‘Nirgunas ca”’ 
does not negative the attributes duly prescribed by Srutis, like ‘a: waz: 
wafaq” “acer ava Agee” etc., but only such as are conceived or advanc- 
ed by imperfect logic. Absolute and unqualified negation of attributes 
cannot, therefore, be accepted in any case; since both are statutorily recog- 
nized. If (even) statutory provisions could be totally set aside, there 
would be no need for alternative rulings (vkalpdfraya) provided in such 
cases. ‘The very conception of a Vikalpa (optional rule) is based on the 
presumption that what is laid down by law, could not be totally repudiat- 
ed. Visnudasa clinches the matter by pointing out that the Nirguna 
texts are general in scope and cannot negative special attributes of Brahman, 
expressly taught by the Sruti. But specific negations like aeqaaaqy can 
always be taken at their face value and made to deny material attributes 
like grossness, that might come to be suggested by spurious reasonings. 
After all, grossness and others are not laid down for Brahman in any Vedic 
text. Nor are they inherently auspicious attributes; though their opposites 
might be so. 

The Saguna texts are logically self-consistent while the Nuirguna 
ones bristle with contradictions. If the Nirguna Brahman is endowed with 
the necessary attributes which might justify its being dubbed “Nirguna”’, 
it would not be really and entirely unqualified or attributeless ! If there 
is no such appellative basis in Brahman, it could not be regarded as 
‘‘Nirguna’’ in the true sense of the term. 

The Saguna texts should be regarded as ‘“‘sustainers’” (Upayjivya) 
of the Nirguna. The sustainer, being independent of the sustained, would 
obviously be more powerful, in the event of a conflict between them. The 
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latter, then, would have necessarily to submit to the former. This may be 
illustrated by the example of the inference of fire being cold, which has 
absolutely no chance of survival against the evidence of tactile perception 
of its heat. It cannot be argued that the Saguna texts like “Yas sarvaj- 
fiah’’ are merely sustainers of the Nirguna texts only to the extent of providing 
a subject for negation and contradiction and no more:  (fawerantad- 


aatrsirercay | ) There are no texts, so far as we can see, which state 
that the Brahman is not Sarvajfia, not-Sarvafaktimat and soon ! The omni- 


science of Brahman is, thus, gathered, solely on the evidence of Srutis. Such 
a valuable truth cannot, therefore, be simply set aside. There is no force 
in the argument that the Nirguna texts depend on the Saguna and require 
their help only to the extent of requiring a ‘“‘bare existence”’ (svariipa-matram) 
of the thing to be divested of attributes and nothing more ! Such a 
‘bare existence’ (sativamdtram) could be found in many other things _ besides 
the present object; so that the denial of attributes, in such a case, would not 
necessarily deprive the Brahman of its attributes ! It would be futile to 
argue further that the attributes of the subject of a proposition (uddefya) have 
generally no syntactic value, as in wé amit; and _ that, therefore, 
the omniscience of the uddefya in the present context (viz. Brahman) is not 
to be taken into account. The Mimamsaka interpretation of “aera 
giaafrareq does not support this contention. Even in_ the 
Sammargadhikarana, it is seen that the specific attribute of “grahatvam”’ 
plays a decisive part in restricting sammarjana (cleaning) to grahas (cups) 
alone as against other vessels like “‘camasas’’, by virtue of the distinctive 
attribute of “‘grahatva’’ which is meant to be taken into syntactic account. 
It is only the singular number of “graha’ in a aanite that is not 
adhered to, by reason of there being not one but many vessels (graha) 
to be cleaned : enmafaat wg aerfee 1 ~4with a piece of cloth. But, so far 
as the distinctive attribute of “‘grahatva’’ itself 1s concerned, it is certainly 
taken into consideration, lest the injunction (a ~atmft) should 
apply to some other vessels also, used in the sacrifice. ‘That is why Bhava- 
natha says, “Else, we could not establish the distinctive essence of the 
uddefya. Once this is achieved, other additional attributes of the uddesya 
are superfluous and need not be taken into account.’*® Applying the same 
principle of argument to the present case, Visnudasa points out that Brah- 
man being inconceivable without the attribute of omniscience, only as 


1. We need no separate proofs to establish that fire is hot. The proof of its presence 
is also the proof of its being hot. Fire, then, is said to be established as ‘hot’ by virtue of 
the proof of its very existence, which is called ““Dharmigrahakapramana’’. Inference to 
the contrary would be baseless in such cases and is bound to collapse automatically, when 
confronted with ‘‘Dharmigrahakapramana”’. In the same way, the Saguna texts are the 
Upajivya (sustainers of the Nirguna by virtue of being “dharmigrahaka,’’ in respect of 
Brahman. There is no establishing Brahman ‘without the ‘Saguna texts’. The Nirguna 
texts cannot, therefore, negative the attributes which are bound up with the very concep- 
tion of Brahman and without which Brahman could not be thought of. 


2. “al AQAA STTATATY | TeNIeTSY ee, Aafers afar aw fraferay 1” (Bhavanatha) 
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characterized by that attribute could Brahman become the subject of the pro- 
position, positive or negative. In these circumstances, conflict with the 
basic evidence of the subject (dharmigrahakapramana) 1s bound to arise if 
the Nirguna texts are taken to deny attributes to the Brahman, absolutely. 

It would also be proper to hold that texts like “‘Satyam jitanam..” 
which posit certain attributes in the Brahman should be taken in their 
express sense, which is also their primary sense; resort to any laboured ex- 
planation of such texts in terms of elimination of the opposites of the qualities 
named (afedeqidert:) would naturally entail a sacrificing of the 
primary sense of the texts. The text, on such a view, would not teach that 
Brahman is possessed of the characteristics of reality, knowledge etc., but 
that it is devoid of unreality, ignorance, limitation etc. The Advaitin is, thus, 
fighting shy of the positive construction of the text and therefore avoids 
the primary sense of the terms ““Satyam’' Jfianam”’ etc. and runs after round- 
about meanings and distant echoes resulting from the primary meanings ! 
But such roundabout explanations cannot be accepted as the proper, legi- 
timate or straightforward meaning of the proposition. Such farfetched 
meanings extracted from the first sense of the words, cannot be the import 
of a proposition, as pointed out by the Mimarnsaka dictum : 

UTaraieat Aa Alaary: 

Suregvara himself has admitted that the roundabout explanation of 
“Satyam Jfianam..”’’ adopted by the Advaitin, in terms of the elimina- 
tion of the opposite sense of the terms employed, is not derived from the 
actual expressions used; but from their ‘potential fitness’ 

dfateaacam: amaeata J Wad: | 
It would thus be seen that the primary sense of the texts “Satyam Jfianam...”’ 
is maintainable, only on the Saguna view. 

Moreover, the Saguna texts, being specific enunciations, ate far more 
powerful in their own right than the Nirguna texts, which only function in 
a general way and tell us that Brahman is “attributeless’. But it is open to 
us to interpret this general statement without prejudice to the specific enun- 
ciation of certain attributes like “‘Sarvajfiatvam’”’ and hold that the denial 
has reference to attributes other than those specifically predicated. As the Maha- 
bhasya of Patajijali points out, exceptions restrict the scope of general principles : 
ATATARAN TMeGa 1 The Nirguna texts are general statements and the 
Saguna texts are exceptions. The latter have, therefore, the right of over- 
riding the fofmer and laying down the law as to the sense in which they can 
be restrictively interpreted. This is based on the well-known principle of 
interpretation : arrefafers fageca fasefaerata ardt waa: that a nega- 
tive proposition in general terms should be modified and _ interpreted in 
the light of other categorical statements about the same subject embodying 
specific predications. 

The difficulty of how a prior fact or enunciation could over-ride a 
subsequent one, is easily met. We have in Paninian grammar, a prior 
enunciation qysqaqa * * * (i, 2, 7) over-riding the subsequent 
prohibition @ %aT a _(i, 2, 18). It is clear that mere posteriority 
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or negativeness of content of one statement as against another is not 
sufficient to override the other. 

There is thus no reason to doubt that Brahman is determinate and 
qualified (Sa-visesa). The author cites a number of texts to show that 
Brahman is full of auspicious attributes (afm qT:) that are eternal 
(favat:), natural (eatatfast:) and not due to superimposition (#atqTfraT: ) 
of Maya (aarfaat:)—countless (a#@at:) and unlimited (fa:dr:). 


7. THEORY OF SAVISESABHEDA OF ATTRIBUTES 


The, author next meets objections that could be brought against the 
conception of a qualified Brahman or Brahman conceived. as a Savisesa 
Being (as opposed to the Nirvisesa-Brahman of Samkara)—particularly 
the logical difficulties in defining the relation between Substance and attri- 
butes, in terms of identity, difference and so forth. | 

This question is one of great interest in the philosophy of Substance 
in relation to its attributes’ and the Mddhva philosophers have a distinct coniri- 
bution to make to the theories on this subject. 

If the ‘qualities’ are identical with Brahman, the latter would also 
be pluralized and lose its integrity. Qua identical with Brahman, which 
is One Whole, the qualities themselves would lose their plurality and turn 
out to be distinctions without a difference and therefore synonymous in effect. 
After all, we must have two things granted separately,—a subject and some 
attributes if we are to speak of their being brought into relation. A subject 
cannot become qualtfied without such attributes and by itself ! (4 fg tata aera). 

If the attributes are the same as the subject, we cannot avoid the above 
fallacy. Nor can it be said that Brahman is just a totality of attributes. 
In that case, it would turn out to be just as impercipient as the qualities 
themselves. It would also be 1tmpossible to maintain the identity of the 
attributes with the Brahman, side by side with the multiplicity of the attri- 
butes. If there 1s no inconsistency between the two, we may abolish all 
difference altogether and hold that even objects like jars and tables are one. 
The acceptance of Visesas, to bridge the gap between substance and atiri- 
butes, is no solution. The difficulties would still remain, as they were, since 
Visesas too are as much attributes e Brahman as the other qualities, which 
they are meant to cement ! 

Visnudasa disarms these and many other logical objections to the 
doctrine of Saguna. He points out that the difficulties raised by the critics 
would crop up only if the attributes are taken to be absolutely and color- 
lessly identical with the Substance. They could not raise their heads on 
Madhva’s theory of the relation between the two, which posits a colorful 
identity (Savifesabheda) between the two. This principle corresponds to the 
Samavaya of the Nyaya-Vaisesikas, the Bhedabheda of the Bhattaand 
1. See History of Philosophy Eastern and Western ii, pp. 153-54. Govt. of India Publi- 
cation, 1953. See under Ch. XIV. (17) (ix). 
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serves the same purpose for which they have been adopted in those schools? 
The relation of identity then, should be carefully distinguished into two 
kinds, colorless and colorful (nirvzfesabheda and savifesdbheda). Forexample, 
an absolute and colorless identity subsists between two terms like “dhvani”’ 
and ‘“dhvana’’. That is why they are accepted as synonymous. Between 
clay and pot, part and whole, substance and attributes, we have to recog- 
nize a “‘colorful” identity. That is why they will not be accepted as synony- 
mous. This principle of Visesas then, operates as a representative of differ- 
ence. It does duty for difference, without obliging us to import an actual 
difference nto the bargain. It sustains the plurality of attributes and their 
distinctions of reference and renders possible the adjectival relation of the 
attributes to the substance and explains how it is possible for one or more 
attributes to remain unknown or unnoticed or uncharacterized, when the 
subject itself is partially known and characterized. It is self-governing like the 
‘Samavaya’ and contains within itself the advantages of both difference 
and Samavaya, without the demerits of either taken singly,—to connect 
the substance and attributes and explain their connection. It cannot be 
seriously argued either by the Logicians or the Advaitins that there is syno- 
nymity of terms between “‘thisness’’ and “‘silver’’, in a case of a valid judg- 
ment like ‘‘this is silver’? even though there is the identification (té@datmya) 
between the two. In the same way, then, synonymity of reference may 
be avoided even where identity may be accepted, between Brahman and 
its attributes of reality, knowledge and bliss, with the help and through the 
medium of Vigesas. Such a marvellous power is, indeed, the peculiar 

glory of ‘‘Visesas” that they can achieve what others could not. Strange 
as it may seem, metaphysical or intellectual analysis would reveal that 
language has a device by means of which it can speak of the ‘quality of 
being the essence and fundamental nature’’ (svariipatva). Reference to 
the bliss of Brahman; the use of the plural number with reference to Its 
attributes (Evam dharmdn..); and the use of the singular relatively to the 
Substance (Anandam Brahmanah); the employment of non-synonymous 
epithets,— (satyam, jfianam..)—in fact, all such linguistic patterns, with 
which lay, philosophical and scientific humanity is obliged to get on and 
which it has evolved as a result of age-long experience and adjustments to 
the demands of its physical, logical, scientific and metaphysical needs, 
are grounded in Visesas, which are just the power and potency inherent 
in objects and which alone can bridge the gap between identity and differ- 
ence ! This discovery, establishment and logical demonstration of the necessity 
of this ubiquitous logico-philosophical category and tts enthronement in philosophy 
are the most significant contributions of Madhva thought to Indtan Philosophy,— 
nay, to all philosophy as such. 


The nature and function of these Visesas are then correctly defined 
and elucidated by Visnudasa : 


1, But it is not exactly identical with them in scope or content. This is a very 
important fact to be borne in mind. Vide also the treatment of Visesas by Vyasatirtha. 
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The exposition of Visesas leads, naturally, to a criticism of the doc- 
trine of ““Akhandartha”’ which is a negation of all specification,! deter- 
mination and Viéesas, in Brahman. The Dvaita-Vedantin is, therefore, 
obliged to challenge the Akhandarthavada, which cuts at the very root of 
his conception of Brahman as “Savisesa”’ and as a Being endowed with an 
infinite number of auspicious attributes. 

The grounds on which the doctrine of ‘‘non-relational judgments”’ 
be they judgments of identity as in ‘So ’yam Devadatiah’ or judgments 
by definition or description as in saeeyprarag: are examined and 
refuted by the Vddaraindvali, in detail. The arguments are mostly drawn 
from the 7d-fikd of Jayatirtha. where the theory has been fully dealt with. 

The last chapter of the VR., establishes the validity of the Vedas 
as against the criticisms of the Buddhists, Carvakas and others and their 
‘“‘Apauruseyatva” as against the Naiyayikas. The entire exposition of 
this question is also based on Jayatirtha’s c. on the VIN. 

The work closes with a brief exposition of the doctrine of self-validity 
of Knowledge and the validity of the Saksi, as the highest instrument of its 
ascertainment. 


l. Cf. Jararmmaverarecara F aatareat: 1 7A TU Tat, 7 Tat HarararfreaiaHa 
yy * *& & (Nym-Tatangint on Akhandarthavada, p. 275, Bby. edn.) 
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CHAPTER XXV 


LIFE OF VYASATIRTHA 
(1478-1539) 


Vyasatirtha, Vyasaraya, or Vyasaraja Svamin, as he is variously 
called, was the disciple of Brahmanya Tirtha, fourth m descent from 
Rajendra Tirtha,! the Guru of Visnudasacarya. Chronologically, after 
Jayatirtha, he is the one outstanding personality among the Vaisnava 
Pontiffs of the school of Madhvacarya. The Vaisnavism of Madhva had 
patronage in the courts of Kalinga, Tulunad and in the Anegondi of pre- 
Vidyaranya days; but the influence -attained at the court of Vijayanagar 
by Vyasatirtha, eclipsed all earlier and later records and stands by itself, 
unique in history. It is thus briefly indicated in Vadiraja’s Lirthaprabandha: 


waar wale a wrTeciaa | 

a Aa TAT Alea aleaerCaa: 

~ Till the publication of dic Totseteads of poet Somanatha, the world 
had no idea of the part played by Vyasatirtha in the history of the Vijaya- 
nagar empire.* Some of the earlier generation of scholars of South Indian 
history were inclined to laugh at what they imagined to be an exaggerated 
estimate of him given by Madhva tradition and dismiss it as a pious fabri- 
cation. But it is no longer possible to refuse to be convinced. The contem- 
porary biography of Vyasatirtha, by one who did not belong to his religious 
fold, is before them; and its account is, inthe main, corroborated by such 
literary and epigraphic evidences as we are yet lucky to possess. Thanks 
to these, Vyasatirtha is not and need no longer be, a shadowy figure depend- 
ing for his prestige upon the credulity or propaganda of his followers. 


LIFE 


The most complete and reliable account of Vyasatirtha’s life and 
career is to be found in the biographical account of Somandatha.2 The 
songs of Purandara Dasa, a few inscriptions and tradition, yield important 
particulars. I shall now sketch his life in the light of these sources. 

(i) Vyasatirtha was born in or about 1460 A.D. in the village of 
Bannir,’ about six miles north of Sosale, in the Mysore district. His 
father Rallanna Sumati,® of the Kasyapagotra, was the youngest of the six 


1. See Genealogical Table (11. 

2. It is a pity that no proper account of the life and achievements of Vydsatirtha 
is found in the Vij. Sexcen. Com. Vol. 

3. It is not clear, therefore, what is meant by the statement in the Madras Uni. His. 
Series, XI, that “no authentic information is available re. the early life and career of Vy4sa”’ 
(p. 322). Nothing has so far been discovered belying the facts given by Somanatha. 
Tradition speaks of another “Life of Vyasaraya’ written by his favorite disciple Vijayindra 
Tirtha, which has not, so far, been traced. 

4. Vydsayogicarita, Bangalore, 1926, p. 13 (text). 

5. ‘Sumati” probably represents a surname and Ballanna might be deemed to 
be the colloquial variant for Balarama. 
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sons of Ramacarya. As his first wife was childless for long, he married a 
second wife Akkamma. By the blessings of Brahmanya Tirtha of Canna- 
patna, he had three children born to him—a girl and two boys. The 
youngest was Yatiraja,’ the future Vyasatirtha. At the age of five, Yatiraja 
was taught the alphabet and at seven, he had his Upanayana. For 
four years afterwards, he was at his Gurukula, whence he went home at 
eleven. There he went through a complete course of studies in Kavya, 
Nataka, Alamkara and Grammar, which must have covered at least a 
period of five years. 

Somewhere about this time, Brahmanya Tirtha sent word claiming 
from Ballanna Sumaiti, the fulfilment of the promise made by him and his 
wife, before the birth of their children that they would make over their 
second son to him. After some hesitation on the part of the parents, the 
promise was duly fulfilled. Ballanna himself took his son to Cannapatna 
and presented him to Brahmanya and returned home. 

Brahmanya Tirtha was very much impressed with the superior attain- 
ments of his ward and was secretly meditating to ordain him a monk, so 
as to enlist his genius to the cause of Vaisnava Dharma. Somanatha says 
that the young Yatiraja divined the intentions of Brahmanya and unwilling 
to commit himself, made a bolt for his freedom, one day. He walked a 
long way and feeling tired, lay down to rest under a tree. While asleep, 
he had a beatific vision in his dream in which God Visnu appeared before 
him and instructed him in his duty. The boy returned to the hermitage, 
quietly. The incident is important even as throwing some faint light on 
the probable age of Yatiraja at the time. He could not have been more than 
sixteen, to judge from the use of the phrase taqaraa in the text 
of the Vydsayogicartta. Not long after the incident, Brahmanya Tirtha 
ordained his ward a monk and gave him the name of Vyasatirtha. 

Vyasatirtha spent some time after his ordination in the company 
of his Guru. Some time after the great famine of 1475-76, Brahmanya 
died. We may, therefore, assume that Vyasatirtha came to the Pitha in or 
about the year 1478 A.D. Assuming that he was about sixteen years old 
at the time of the demise of his Guru, we may easily fix the date of his birth 
in or about 1460 A.D.? 

It is obvious that Vyasatirtha had no time to study anything of 
Madhva-Sastra under Brahmanya. He was obliged, soon after his succes- 
sion to the Pitha, to go to Kafici, the citadel of Sastraic learning in S. 
India, in those days, where he is said to have stayed for many years studying 
the six systems of philosophy, under the most eminent Pandits there. It 
was probably here that Vya4asatirtha acquired his deep erudition in the 
systems of Sarhkara and Ramanuja and the Bhatta school and Navya- 
Nyaya, an acquaintance which stood him in such good stead, in writing his 





1. Probably so named in honor of Brahmanya Tirtha. 

2. -S. Srikantha Sastri, (Development of Sanskrit under Vijayanagar. p. 312, Vij. 
Sexcen. Vol.) gives the dates of Vy4asatirtha’s birth and ordination as 1447 and 1455, which 
are too early. 
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monumental works,—the Nydydmrta, Tdtparya-Candriké and Tarkatandava. 
After the completion of his studies at Kafici, Vyasatirtha went over to the 
seat of Sripadaraja at Mulbagal.! It was then another great centre of 
learning like Kajici. There he spent many years in study and meditation. 
These studies had reference, evidently, to Dvaita Vedanta, as is clear not 
only from the fact that Vy4satirtha had already mastered the six systems 
at Kajici, but also from his own express acknowledgment to the effect 
at the end of his gloss on the Upadhikhandanatika.* 

He is believed to have read under Sripadaraja for nearly twelve 
years.* This seems to be slightly exaggerated, having regard to the fact 
that he had taken much less time to dive deep into the SaddarSsanas at 
KaAafici and in view of the fact that he was sent to the court of Saluva Nara- 
simha at Candragiri, by Sripadaraja,* just about the time of the usurpation 
of Vijayanagar by the second dynasty,® which, according to competent 
historians, happened about 1485-86. We have, therefore, to cut short 
Vyasatirtha’s stay and studies at Mulbagal, to five or six years, which is 
reasonable. 

The latter part of the IV chapter of the Vydsayogicarita gives a brilliant 
account of the arrival of Vyasatirtha, at the court of Saluva Narasimha at 
Candragiri, and the grand reception accorded to him there. Here he 
spent some years, honoured and worshipped by the King, “‘as Dattatreya 
was by Kartavirya”’ (p. 40). Here, he met and vanquished in intellectual 
tournaments many leading scholars of his day and conducted debates on 
such standard treatises on Logic as the JY attvacintimant of Gangesa. There 
is reason to believe that it was during this period that Vyasatirtha was 
entrusted with the worship of God Srinivasa on the hill at Tirupati.* Tradi- 
tion says he continued to worship at Tirupati for twelve years (1486-98) 
His S. Indian tour must have been undertaken during this period, when he 


1. The facts that (1) Vyasatirtha is nowhere represented (in the biography of 
Somanatha) to have gone to KAafici at the bidding of Brahmanya, or (2) visited him on his 
return from that city, indicate clearly that Brahmanya’s demise must have taken place a 
few years before his pupil’s departure to Kanci. 


2. wetarrte Tepes aitanameaas areafer fafa arr. 
ASA Tara 1 (colophon). 


3. Such is the view expressed by the late Vidyaratnakara Svami of the Vyasaraja 
Mutt, quoted in the Introd, to Vy-carita, xxiii. 


4. Not by Brahmanya Tirtha, as stated on pp. 321-22, Madras Uni. Hts. Series, xi. 


5. This seems to be indicated by the curious fact that Vydsatirtha goes straight to 
Candragiri though Sripadaraja merely advises him to go to ‘the King’s court”. The terms 
in which Vy4satirtha commends Saluva Narasimha when he meets him (pp. 49-50 text 
of Vy-carita) also show that the latter’s victorious campaign through S. India, had come to 
a close, by then. 

6. Certain special honors shown to the Mutt of Vyasaraya at Tirupati, such as the 
right to the Svami to go round the prakaras seated in a palanquin and fersonally worship 
the deity in the sanctum, the presence of a Vyasaraya Mutt on the hill with an inscription 
on its walls as well as alllusions in certain songs of Vy4satirtha, are adduced as proofs of 
his having been entrusted with the worship of Srinivasa. 
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was in the habit of quitting Tirupati for short intervals, entrusting the 


worship to some disciples.* } | 
It appears from Somanatha’s account that Vyasatirtha did not quit 


Candragiri for a while after 1498. He evidently stuck to Saluva Immadi 
Narasimha, the son and successor of Saluva Narasimha, till Narasa became 
the de facto ruler of Vijayanagar soon after the settlement which he con- 
cluded with Tamma Raya, in 1498. (See Proddattur 386 of 1904, Madras 
Insc.), one of the terms of which was perhaps the establishment of Vyasa- 
tirtha as the Spiritual Adviser and Guardian Angel of the State.2. How- 
ever that may be, Vy4satirtha left for Vijayanagar, in or about 1493 A.D. 
“at the pressing and persistent invitation of Narasa’s ministers (p. 54, 
lines 1-2, text); and made it his permanent residence for the rest of his life. 
His entry into Vijayanagar and installation as the Guardian Saint of the 
Kingdom are fittingly described in the fifth chapter of Somanatha’s bio- 
graphy. This place of honor given to him was not confirmed without a 
challenge. Learned men from various parts of India came to challenge 
him to a public disputation with them. Led by Basava Bhatta of Kalinga 
they pinned their challenges (bzruda patras—text) to the palace pillars. The 
challenge was promptly accepted and Vyasatirtha met the opposing team 
of scholars and vanquished it completely after a protracted debate lasting 
for thirty days (P. 61 text). 

When Narasa was succeeded by Viranarasimha, the position of 
Vyasatirtha remained the same at the court. According to Venkobarao, 
again, (p. Ixvii) Nuniz makes a direct reference to Vyasatirtha; for the 
following passage can refer to none but him: “The King of Bisnaga, every day, 
hears the preaching of a learned Brahmin who never married nor ever touched 
a woman’®?. Somanatha appears to say that it was during the reign of Vira 
Narasimha, that Vyasatirtha started composing his great works: the 
Candriké, Tarkatandava and Nydyamrta.* 

The accession of Krsnadevaraya in 1509, opened upa new chapter of 
glory in the life of Vyasatirtha, —a chapter far more brilliant than any that 


ee 





1. See B. Venkoba Rau, Notes to Vy-carita p. 18. 

2. Such is, at any rate, the interpretation put by B. Venkoba Rau on the words of 
Nuniz that “after this (settlement) was done, he (Narasa Naque) told the King (Tammaraya) 
that he desired to goto Bisnaga to do certain things that would tend to the benefit 
of the Kingdom andthe King pleased at that, told him, “So it should be’? (Introd. xvii- 
xviii). He also thinks that simultaneously with Narasa’s campaign between 1499-1500. 
Vyasatirtha also, started his reform of installing 732 Hanuman idols in different parts of 
the Kingdom, beginning with the Yantroddharaka Hanuman at Hampi (Introd. xiv, 
ix, xvili). Cf. also a song of Vijaya Dasa (Annals BORI xviii, pt. 2, p. 197; and p. 323, 
Madras Um. His Ser. xi. 

3. This is the order in which Somanatha has named the three great works of 
Vyasatirtha (p. 61-65). But there is indisputable evidence to show that the ym. was written 
before the Candrika (See pp. 965 and 984 of Candrika (Bby. 1913). The Tarkatagdava refers 
by name to both the Nym. and the Tc (Mys. edn. vol. iii, p. 302; 280. This shows that the 
7. T. must have been the last of the ‘Vydsatraya’. But then, there is a reference to the 
Tarkatandava, according to Raghavendra’s gloss, in the Tc. (P. 68b) which might be ex- 
plained as a later insertion, when all the three works were completed. 
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had gone before it. The Raya had the greatest regard and respect for 
Vyasatirtha and regarded him as nothing less than his ‘‘Kuladevata.’’ With 
thrilling emotion does Somanatha write : 

aad feat gat, Ata Araceae faa 

Maas; TTA FLAC ara 

Maa aaa; YI Aareq; AraeT- 

talaceafaas «ogaraat «iterating: i (P. 71 text). 

Vyasatirtha had already obtained by 1500, the honor of a green flag 
on a camel as a mark of respect from the Sultan of Bijapur (p. xv. introd),} 
“In 1511 a.p. he obtained from the King, the village Pilambakkam in 
the “‘Padaividu-rajyam,”’ for conducting the Avani festival in his own name, 
of God Varadaraja at Kafici and also the King’s sanction for presenting a 
Sesavahana of gold, which had to be used as a vehicle for the God on the 
fourth day of all festivals’? (Madras Epi. Rep. 1912-20, no. 370 of 1919). 
In an inscription on the southern wall of the Mantapa in front of the Vittal- 
svami temple, at Hampi, which records a grant to the temple in 1513, 
by Krsnadevaraya, Vyasatirtha is referred to as the Guru without any prefix 
whatever : 

fafir ararnic Aaa ag, TES caraaret ae 

(S. LJ. IV, no. 48 of 1889—Kannada ) 

It is now conclusively established that Vyasatirtha was indeed the 
Guru of Krishnadevaraya on the evidence of a clear statement to the 
effect in a Sanskrit work of the Raya himself, a palm leaf fragment of which 
is preserved in the G.O. Mss. Library, Madras (D. C. no. 18299) : 

sare Ae areca trearaciiat «Afar: 

qaTearey geormeafafaarenafrarefaart | 

Tea FA St: TT: aver facentas 

fay attr waaeriemy Wet ART sary 
This is sufficient evidence that Krsnadevaraya regarded Vya4satirtha as 
his Guru in the special sense of the term. Another inscription in 1514, record- 
ing a grant to the Krsnasvami temple at Hampi, remarks inéer alia that 
after installing the image of Krsna, which he brought from Udayagiri, 
the Raya appointed Ramannacarya and Mulbagal Timmannacarya as 
Arcakas. The names are undoubtedly those of Madhva Brahmins. As 
Balakrsna of Udayagiri was a prized trophy, the choice of Arcakas from 
Madhvas becomes significant. Vyasatirtha himself in one of his songs 
(in Kannada) has sung the advent of Balakrsna from Udayagiri (See 
Vyasardyara Kirtanegalu, Udipi, no. 60). Subsequent to the Raya’s return 
from Kondavidu, there was another grant to Vyasatirtha in 1516. 

Paes’s curious report of the Raya being washed by a Brahmin whom he 
held sacred and who was ‘“‘a great favorite of his [Italics mine ] which Sewell 


1, The honor of the green flag and a drum on the back of a camel is kept up to this 
day in the Matha of VyaAsatirtha at Sosale, by his successors. The Sdluvdbhyudaya says 
that Narasimha took the honor of the green umbrella in one of his campaigns against the 
Sultans, green being the favorite color of Muslims. A camel corps furnished by one of his 
feudatories, is also mentioned in the same context. 
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(Forgotten Empire, p. 249-50, fn. 3) finds it difficult to believe, may yet be 
true, if, as is probable, it has reference to Vyasatirtha, who was certainly 
a favourite of the Raya and was held sacred by him ! At any rate, we know 
of no other Brahmin of the time, who could answer to the description 
of Nuniz, and Paes. As for the washing ceremony, it is, though unknown to 
every other Brahminical order, yet, in perfect accord with the precepts of 
Sri MARGRET EY m this pect Qi, 10-11) ; 


pieofetererst feat ene aT 
eraaaratat | AISTT: AEAT: 


Waa ATA Te: TATA 

gfanrat afafaaq, farex arereaagad i (aaa) 
This would make it clear that Madhva teaches that such ceremonial bathing 
(abhiseka) of a disciple, by his teacher, conduces to the glory and spiritual well- 
being of the former. The practice would thus appear to be distinctively 
Madhva; and none but a follower of Madhva would have adopted it. We 
have sufficient evidence to show that Krsnadevaraya looked upon 
Vyasatirtha as his Guru par excellence (Vide the terms in which he refers to 
Vyasatirtha in the inscription at the Vittalasvami temple at Hampi, quoted 
above) and that he was a great favorite of the King, as will be clear for 
Somanatha’s account also. Judging then, from all circumstances of the case 
and the evidences at our disposal, there is every reason to believe that it 
was Vyasatirtha that Paes was alluding to, in his interesting report. There 
would thus be no difficulty in assuming that it was to him that Nuniz also 
was alluding in his report about the Azng of Bisnaga listening everyday to the 
preaching of ‘“‘a learned Brahmin who never married nor (had) touched a woman.” 
[Italics mine]. The description points unmistakably to a Sannyasin (of 
the Ekadandi order) and so far as available records show, Vyasatirtha 
is the only one wielding such influence over the Raya and answering to 
the descriptions of these two foreign travellers. Nuniz’s remarks are fully 
corroborated by Somanatha’s biography (pp. 40, 53, 59, 66, 67-68 and 71). 

Towards the close of the V chapter, Somanatha describes a signi- 
ficant episode in the life of Vydsatirtha. Soon after his return to the capital 
from the Kalinga war (1516) and his treaty with the Gajapati, 
Krsnadevaraya one day, rushed to the presence of Vyasatirtha with a 
work on Advaita Vedanta,! sent for criticism, by the Kalinga ruler. He 
further says that the Kalinga King Vidyadhara Patra, had sent the work to 
Krsnaraya, through his commander-in-chief at the instigation of certain 
self-conceited Pandits of his court with a haughty challenge that it might 
be shown to Vyasatirtha, inviting him to refute it, if he could.2 The 


I. This is clear from the nature of the epithets employed : 


ahr, strweafefaniq wage: cofratea cata me at, aaa FAAS, 
SNOT AUTRE aed artgameafiniaer, afrrqaer, geret afemetra qieat * * * + 
2. fererercaraarert wferrferata : tfrradgfatarirata: rafaditene: wrafsarercrat 

| Tea nara aE gisentasigaaa: war wernesfa sare: 
reeeenet ie nar cee ee 70). 
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challenge of the Kalinga ruler was, in effect, a challenge to the imperial 
dignity of the Raya himself and to his Dualistic leanings in philosophy 
and the prestige of Karnatak in the domain of philosophy so ably upheld 
in the person and works of Vy4asatirtha. And, if in trying to defend these, 
the Raya ran to Vyasatirtha, it only shows how indispensable he was 
to him and what position he occupied in the estimation of the Raya. 

Unfortunately, Somanatha has not mentioned the name of the work 
thus despatched to Vyasatirtha. Among the works of VyAsatirtha, the 
only one which answers to the requirements of the case is the Sattarkavilasa 
(See Appendix #¥/) which has so far remained unknown and of which 
no Ms has yet been discovered. Sattarkavilasa cannot be another name 
either for the Nym. or the 77. ‘There is no reason why Vyasatirtha should 
refer to his own Nym. by a different name. As for the 77. its subject 
matter is pure logic while the Sattarkavildsa as it appears from the parti- 
cular reference given by Vyasatirtha himself dealt with topics of vital in- 
terest to Advaita like Jivanmukti, Ajfiana and Avidyanivrtti. From cer- 
tain remarks of the celebrated logician Vasudeva Sarvabhauma at the end 
of his c. on the Advaitamakaranda of Laksmidhara (of which a ms. is noticed 
by Rajendralal Mitra, in his catalogue) it appears that he lent his willing 
cooperation to the Gajapati Ruler Kurma Vidyadhara in devising ways 
of humiliating Krsnadevaraya of Viyayanagar : 


~ . & 


qa aermistae aaafa: sitexaitaft: | 


wer weifearcarerre: slaretfearerterz- 

eT aaoaufefafan ae was Fa: 

It was evidently some other work of Vasudeva Sarvabhauma, if not his 
c. on the Advaitamakaranda that formed the subject of challenge referred to 
by Somanatha. It is worthy of note that the name of Krsnaraya’s rival 
mentioned by Somanatha, answers more or less closely to the one referred 
by Vasudeva Sarvabhauma, in the verse cited above. Here, then, is interest- 
ing light thrown onthe historical authenticity of the incidents recorded by Somanatha. 
Apparently, the Kalinga King wanted to outshine Krsnadevaraya, 
not only in military prowess; but in literary glory too. ‘The 
reference to Krsnaraya by Vasudeva Sarvabhauma, as “‘Karnatesvara’’, 
also establishes that the Vijayanagar Kingdom was universally accepted 
as a purely Kannada state and its ruling dynasty was also regarded as 
purely Kannadiga and never as a Telugu dynasty at any time, in contem- 
porary records. 

Before starting on his Raichur expedition in 1520, the Raya per- 
formed a ‘“‘ratnabhiseka”’ for Vyasatirtha (pp. 71-75 text). In 1526, 
Vyasatirtha received the village of Bettakonda from the King. This was 
named ‘‘Vydsasamudra’, after the big lake which he caused to be dug 
there.! Earlier., there are two other epigraphs, one dated 1523 (Svabhanu ) 


1. This is referred to by Purandara Dasa in one of his songs : 
amfaat ar EMIT TT 
fagraraate awtfe waka | 
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recording the grant of the village of Brahmanyatirthapura to Vyasaraya. 
He, however, gave it away to Brahmins. The grant of 1524 is 
‘recorded on a stone in front of the Vyasaraya Matha at Tirupati, showing 
probably that Vyasatirtha was then at Tirupati, praying to God Srinivasa," 
during the dreaded period of the Kuhuyoga.? It was presumably after 
the great Kuhuyoga of 1524, that Vyasasamudra was granted to Vyasa- 
tirtha.2? It is clear from Somandatha’s account that Vydsatirtha moved 
away for sometime to his retreat at Bettakonda, presumably during the 
period of “‘temporary estrangement” from the Raya, when Aliya Ramaraya 
was at the helm of affairs. The Raya seems to have gone on a pilgrimage 
and returned by 1527 to the capital where he made another grant to 
Vyasatirtha (Shimoga, 85) the terms of which imply that Vyasatirtha was 
completely restored to his former position in his estimation :— 
farrarnrafortfatasrereitere rect 
aera HS Tea orate AT 
- facgarefaata atfaarriaatet 
vara acaara faferrrercatcet | 
TUINFEAEATATEMORANAT | 
HEATATARATFRIAATA STATA 
aeroatatrsara «= aaTaTATA 
mraduanam  fagferdtatead it 
* * * (Et. Car.) 
Somanatha goes on to say that after the death of Krsnadevaraya 
(1530), Acyutaraya continued to honour Vyasatirtha for some years. 
It was in Acyuta’s reign that the image of Yogavarada Narasimha was 
set up by Vyasatirtha in the courtyard of the Viththalasvami temple at 
Hampi, in 1532. 
Seven years later, Vyasatirtha himself passed away at Vijayanagar 
on the fourth day of the dark fortnight of Phalguna, in Vilambi, correspond- 
ing to Saturday, the 8th of March 1539 a.p.4 His mortal remains are 





arattsaat pfecfa @ratgited 1 (Kannada) 
* * 


(Song no. 20, Madhvabhajanamafijari, K. Bandappa, Dharwar, 1932, p. 16). 

1. See song of Vydsaraya to Srinivasa (no. 53 of Udipi). 

2. It was during this ‘Kuhuyoga’ that tradition says VyA4saraya himself ascended 
the throne of Vijayanagar, to save his disciple Krsnaraya from peril. The appellation 
“Vyasaraja” and the custom of ‘“‘Divafige salam’? which is to this day kept up in the 
Vyasaraya Mutt at Sosale, when the Svami seated on his “throne” is hailed at a daily darbar, 
every evening, as the Lord seated on the “Vijayanagara-Karnataka Vidydsimh4sana”, 
serve to keep in memory the forgotten past. Purandaradasa also has recorded VyAsaraya’s 
occupation of the throne of Vijayanagar in one of his songs already cited. 

J. The period between 1524-26 was a gloomy one. Taken ill, the Raya was prob- 
ably-forced to abdicate in favour of his son Tirumaladevaraya in or about 1524 (Ep. Car. 
Bangalore, Mayadi, 82) and after his death in 1525 to take his brother Acyuta as Regent. 

4, The date is given by Purandara Dasa, in one of his songs, (quoted by Kittel, in 
his Ndgavarmana Chandassu : faafraccacates farrrafer mreqragaaafaater feacarcefert | 
The author of Madras Uni. His. Ser. XI, feels, rather vaguely, that Vy4satirtha “appears to 
have breathed his last a little later than 1532” ! [ Italics mine]. 
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entombed at Nava Brndavana, an island on the Tungabhadra, about half 
a mile east of Anegondi. [Face photograph of Navabrndavana opposite] . 

(1) .Vydsatirtha was almost the second Founder of the system of Madhva. 
In him, the secular and philosophical prestige of the system of Madhva 
reached. its highest point of recognition. The strength which he infused 
into it through his labours and personality has contributed, in no small 
measure, to its being even today a living and flourishing faith in S. India 
asa whole. The learned Appayya Diksita is reported to have observed 
that the great Vyasatirtha “‘saved the melon of Madhvaism from bursting, 
by securing it with three bands” in the form of his three great works—the 
Nydyamrta, Candriké and Tarkatandava. ‘These showed to the philosophical 
world that the followers of Madhva could more than hold their own against 
the best intellects of India, in the field of logic and metaphysics, Nyaya, 
Mimamsa, Vyakarana and Vedanta. There is a tradition that when the 
great N. Indian Logician Paksadhara Misra, visited Mulbagal, he had 
spoken most appreciatively of Vyasatirtha : 

Tea aaetet Feast Tea | 

ceracfaret arafer faa AatreaTeat 

With all his erudition, Vyasatirtha was not a mere doctrinaire. He 
was a thinker of high order. He was essentially warm-hearted and _ felt 
himself as at home on the naked peaks of the intellect and in the unfathom- 
ed depths of mystic consciousness and devotion to God.  Hiais religion of 
service, sympathy and effort (Kirtane no. 55 of Udipi) was a direct corollary 
of his philosophy. By its side, the homage of Madhusudana Sarasvati : 
amfayfarneg * * * (at the end of his disquisition on Nirdkdrabrahmavada) 
turns out to be little more than hollow sentimentalism in one whose 
highest Brahman is characterless. 

(iii) Ifthe Kings of Vijayanagar were models of religious toleration, 
we have not a little to thank Vyasatirtha for it. While his influence lasted, 
he could easily have feathered his own nest and seen to the religious and 
political ascendancy of the men of his own creed. But he despised such 
ambitions. He was scrupulously just and fair in his dealings and treat- 
ment of others. He treated Basavabhatta, whom he had vanquished in 
debate, with exemplary kindness and regard.” He could easily have estab- 
lished a monopoly of worship for the men of his faith at Tirupati during 
his sojourn, there; but he did not. He was no inciter of hatred against Siva 
though personally, a staunch Vaisnava. He has himself composed a Stotra 
in praise of Siva? and to this day, a special service is held in the Vyasaraja 
Mutt at Sosale on the Mahafivaratri s day, when the Siva-linga, said to 
have been presented to Vyasatirtha by Basavabhatta, is worshipped. He 
allowed his preachings to take their gentle course of persuasion and 
disliked proselytization for the sake of numbers. He did not misuse his 


l. “‘Virifja Vellirippazhattukku Migu Katftu Poffar’ (Tamil). 
2. See Vy-cartia. p. 61. 
3. Laghu Siva Stu, S. M. Belgaum, 1881. 
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NAVABRNDAVAN A an island in the Tungabhadra river near 


Anegondi (Hampi) where we have the Brndavanas (tombs) of the 
nine famous Madhva Saints : 


1, Padmandbha Tirtha 2. Kavindra T. 3. Vagiga T. 4. Vyasatirtha 
S. Raghuvarya T. 6. Sudhindra T. 7. Srinivasa T. 8. Rama T. 
and 9. Govinda Odeyaru 


To Face p. 294 
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influence with the Kings to make his faith the State religion. This attitude 
deserves to be contrasted with that of the Srivaisnavas, reported in the 
Prapannamrta : 

sacra faeqret smrafa aeifaary 

aet asa: Fa AIT UAT TIT WAT: 

feeqrenfat wat * * * * Fy 
But in VyAsatirtha days Viripaksa was the tutelary deity of the kingdom 
along with Viththala and the seal of Viriipaksa instituted by Vidyaranya, 
was still in use.. It is thus a very sweeping and unfair estimate of 
Vyasatirtha, that we have in the Madras Unwwersity Historical Series, no.xi, that 
‘in spite of the efforts of Vyasatirtha, Madhvaism did not evoke popular 
enthusiasm. The only contribution which tt made to religion was to give an 
exaggerated importance to the worship of Hanuman. A few Brahmins and fewer 
nobles accepted the teachings of Madhva” (p. 323). [Italics mine] . 

It is now known that Vyasatirtha had numerous families owning alleg- 
iance to his Mutt in the Uttara-Karnataka areas bordering the Adil Shahi 
kingdom. Many of these were entrusted with civil and military responsi- 
bilities of ‘“Deshpandes.’’ Descendants of these famulies owing allegiance to 
Vyasaraya’s Mutt are still to be found in large numbers in the Bagalkot, 
Hungund, Muddebehal and other areas beyond the Tungabhadra. A 
Telugu ms. in the Govt. O. Mss. Lib.—Madras (Triennial Cat.) mentions 
Peddarama of Pippala Gotra, a powerful chief of the Vijayanagar court 
as a ‘“‘Priyagisya” of the great Vyasatirtha.” fraaqadaftornma * * * 
wiaSq arate teuaara gar | 

The message of Vyasatirtha was addressed to the thoughtful among 
men and the really sincere among the people. His mission had two sides: a 
religious and a philosophical one. And it is sufficient to say that in both 
these fields, the impression he had made was both profound and lasting 
and destined to lead to far-reaching consequences. We shall have much 
to say of his labours in the domain of philosophy, presently. It may be 
pointed out here that Vyasatirtha was a Psalmist in Kannada and had 
composed many beautiful songs in his mother-tongue, Kannada,—a fact 
of which only flying mention has been made by the author of Madras Uni. 
Eis. Series. XI. More than even for his own compositions, his name would 
have to be invested with special significance as that of the person who gave 
India, a Purandara Dasa and a Kanaka Dasa, both disciples of Vyasaraya. 
Those who know anything about the history of the Dasa Kita and how 
much Kannada literature is indebted to these great Poet-Saints of Karnatak, 
will have no difficulty in realizing the importance of the service ren- 
dered by Vyasatirtha to the cause of “‘popular religion” and cultural re- 
vival; for no one can deny that the Dasa Kita “‘evoked popular enthusiasm”’ 
for the philosophy of Vaisnavism in Karnatak. Its influence on the ethical 
uplift of the masses is too well known to need elaboration here. 

Nay, the influence of Vyasatirtha was felt far beyond the limits of 
Karnataka, — in the heart of distant Bengal. Itis now fairly well known, 
though no reference is made to it in Madras Uni. His. Ser. XI, that the Bhakti 
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Movement of Caitanya who flourished wholly within the lifetime of 
Vyasatirtha, owed a great deal of its inspiration to the philosophy of Madhva 
and its exposition by Vyasatirtha. A section ofthe followers of Caitanya goes 
so far as to claim that Caitanya himself comes of a line of ascetics from 
Madhva through Rajendra Tirtha and Vyasatirtha. In his Gauraganod- 
desadiplkaé, Caitanya’s biographer, Kavikarnapura speaks reverently of the 
three great masterpieces of Vyasatirtha as the “Visnu-Samhita’”’ 
arden fren ares facqatgare | 

If properly viewed, the influence of Vyasatirtha would be seen to have 
brought about a glorious religious renaissance in the XVI century, simul- 
taneously in the north and in the south of India.1 Of his place in the domain of 
Indian philosophy, we shall say something in the next section. Hiistorical 
scholarship must indeed be thoroughly blind and bankrupt, if it could 
discover in Vyasatirtha’s work and achievement, nothing more substantial 
or enduring than ‘“‘an exaggerated importance to the worship of Hanuman” 
and the erection, presumably, of a few temples to that god ! 


]. Even the Devotionalism of the Maharastra Saints, Tukaram and his predecessors, 
would appear to be inspired by the Bhakti Movement of the Haridasas through common 
devotion to Viththala. See p. 247. See also the following Abhanga of Ekanatha 
(1533-99) referring to the period of Purandara Dasa and his Viththala-Sampradaya at 
Pandharpur : | 

ay sas tat HAS | Ga BAS Geta | 
feast we waa 2 ame 1 qefee gas ves vt ae 
Gat wate} waafaat arer i fagsa pret fatadt 

QO. In B.R. Patawardhan’s paper ‘Jnanesvar Kalin Marathi va Kanadi, pub. in 

Fidnesvar-Dargfan, Pt. 1. Ahmadnagar, 1934, p. 175. 
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CHAPTER XXVI 
WORKS OF VYASATIRTHA 


Vyasatirtha wrote nine works in all. The general belief among 
the followers of M. has been that Vyasatirtha wrote only eight works. 
But I have discovered a referenceto a ninth one by name Sattarkavildsa in 
his own c. on J’s M.Kh.t. (See Appendix). I believe this was the work 
Vyasatirtha wrote as described by Somanatha in his Vy-carita, in reply to 
an Advaitic work sent by the Kalinga chief Vidyadhara Patra, chal- 
lenging Vyasatirtha to refute it, if he could. My reasons for suggesting 
this identification are given in the Appendix. No ms. of this work has 
however been discovered so far. His major and most important 
works are three, the Nydydmrta, Tarkatandava, and Candrikd, collectively 
called ‘‘Vydasa-traya’’. Among his minor works, the first place is to be given 
to his Bhedojjivana.1 Next come his recondite and highly technical glosses 
on the Khandanatraya and the Tattvaviveka. A Granthamalika Stotra, giving 
a list of the 37 works of Madhva, is ascribed to him in the catalogue of the 
T. P. L. and published in the S. M. (pp. 382-3). The oft-quoted verse : 
staacara * * * * (q. p. 7) embodying the nine leading tenets of Madhva 
theology and metaphysics, is also traditionally ascribed to him. It is quoted 
by Baladeva Vidyabhtisana—in his Prameyaratndval: as that of an ancient 
authority (agai srat) to which is added a parallel verse of his own : 
sraea: Ie fap * * * All the above-mentioned works of Vyasatirtha have 
been printed.? 


(1) NYAYAMRTA (p) 


In this, his magnum opus, Vyasatirtha has undertaken a complete 
vindication of the philosophical power and prestige of the realistic meta- 
physics of Anandatirtha, together with a discussion of its concomitant 
problems. The work is divided into four chapters or Paricchedas. The 
first discusses the central idea of idealism : the unreality of the phenomenal 
world and goes into the various proofs (pramanas) on which it is sought 
to be based. Such doctrines of Advaita as have a direct bearing on this 
thesis of the falsity of world-appearance like that of degrees of reality, 





1. Wrongly attributed to Vadiraja in RICE’S Catalogue. 


2. .The Editor of the T. P. L. Cat. is mistaken in his statement that the Bhedojjivana 
and the gloss on the U. K. are yet to be printed. The “Sudha” is not one of the works of 
Vyasatirtha, as we have it on p. 424 of Madras Uni. His. Ser. XI. Nor did he “comment 
on several Upanigads such as the Chan. and the Mandikya” (ibid.). The “Sudha” is, as 
we have seen, (p. 252), a work of Jayatirtha and the cc. on the Upanisads were by an 
earlier Vyasatirtha, who was a direct disciple of Jayatirtha (See under Major Commen- 
tators). The author of the Nym. generally describes himself as ‘“Vyasayati” disciple of 
Brahmanya Tirtha or of Laksmindrdyana Tirtha. 
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Adhyasa (kartrtvddhydsa, dehatmaikyabhrama), Anirvacaniya etc., are fully 
thrashed out. The various definitions of ‘“‘Mithyatva’’ (the concept of 
unreality) propounded by Advaitins are analysed and refuted. ‘The four 
hetus in the familiar ‘““Mithyatvanumana’”’, are then criticized. The sanc- 
tity of Pratyaksa and its inviolability by Anumana and Agama are upheld. 
In this connection, Vyasatirtha repudiates Vacaspati’s application of the 
‘*‘Apacchedanyaya”’ of the Purva-Mimamsa to the controversy of Pratyaksa 
vs. Agama. He points out the ay-eenmq is restricted to cases of 
mere sequence of items involving no vyasieaysar relation and where 
there is no mutual conflict between two injunctions or any essential 
invalidity of one vis-a-vis another. Many representative texts of Monism 
are reinterpreted. The doctrines of “Drsti-Srsti’?; ‘‘Ekajivajfianavada’’, 
‘‘Bhavarupajiianavada” (Citsukha) and the question of its locus; the diver- 
gent views of the Bhémati and the Vivarana on this point are elaborately dealt 
with. 

The II Pariccheda opens with a refutation of ‘“‘Akhandartha”’ and 
its application to Upanisadic texts (laksanavakyas). Advaitic doctrines, 
like those of Nirgunatva, Nirakaratva, Svaprakasatva and Avacyatva of 
Brahman, are repudiated and their theistic opposites upheld. ‘“‘Difference’”’ 
is shown to be real, cognizable and characterizable, with the help of 
‘““Visesas’”. Madhva’s scheme of five-fold difference (Paficabheda) 1s 
shown to have the sanction and support of the three Pramanas. The idea 
of the material and efficient causality of Brahman are shown to be devoid 
of any real sense, on the Advaitic view. The doctrine and concept of 
identity (aikya) are closely examined and shown to be unintelligible,— 
impossible. ‘The chapter ends with a discourse on the atomicity of the soul 
(Dvaita view). 

The III Chapter is devoted to a critical examination of the place 
and significance to be assigned to the scriptural injunctions regarding the 
various means of realization, Sravana, Manana, religious instruction, self- 
discipline etc., in expediting God-realization. 

In the fourth chapter is elucidated the doctrine of Mukti as under- 
stood by Madhva. Other views of Moksa are criticized with a good grasp 
of details. ‘he Advaitic view of release as being identical with the cessa- 
tion of Avidya is refuted. ‘The prospect of characterless bliss is shown to 
be utterly devoid of all motive-force for human effort towards salvation. 
The doctrine of Jivanmukti is next examined. As against the Visista- 
dvaitins, the author maintains that gradation does obtain in Moksa and 
must do so, in view of certain logical necessities and scriptural admissions. 

(ii) The NMym. expands many topics that have been but briefly 
dealt with by the predecessors of Vyasatirtha. The concept of “Mithyéiva’’ 
and its premises have been only succinctly dealt with by Jayatirtha and 
Visnudasa, in their dialectical works. Vyasatirtha, therefore, devotes 
considerable attention to an up to date review and a comprehensive analysis 
and refutation of every one of the five definitions of falsity postulated by 
the Advaitic dialecticians and disposes of them all after a full-dress debate. 
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He examines a number of alternative explanations of ‘‘drsyatva’”’ “jadatva’”’ 
etc., advanced by Citsukha, Anandabodha and others and exposes their 
material fallacies and the mutual contradictions and conflict with the views 
af older writers of their own school, which such attempted alternative explana- 
tions would entail upon the innovators. He deals with the new definition 
of falsity as “‘Frdnatvena Fidnanivartyatvam’’, not noticed by his predecessors. 
He also raises several crucial and inconvenient objections which are diffi- 
cult to parry and go to the very crux of things, such as for example, whether 
(1) the Universe is to be regarded as utterly unreal. (tet fagasfeaifr) 
or unreal only in a noumenal sense (areatfaacatatey at). Absolute denial 
would make the world non-existent per se and throw the Advaitin into 
the arms of the Buddhistic Nihilist. The distinction of reality tmto 
phenomenal and noumenal, being as yet unproved, it would be unfair to 
speak of denying the world in a noumenal sense. 

The Advaitin declares roundly that he means to deny the world 
utterly: @aqi weary aaticafeaastaainad soy oaferect anita 
(Advaitasiddhi). Wyasatirtha rightly points out in anticipation that on this 
view, ‘‘Mithyatva’’ would stand completely unmasked as utter non- 
existence : caeqy datfastiantantiea, serarcamtad 1 The same fate would 
overtake the Advaitin on the other two definitions also : 

coe * * (1) yeftasfrrerar | 

(2) caprasarafare: (3) afgeretirat gar 1 

fa caaasararael earefratteagq i 
It is pointed out that utter denial of the objective world would conflict with 
the position of the early Advaitins, that in all cases of illusory cognitions, it 
is the unreal that is presented and the real that is negated : arataet yaaa 
aararaea fate: | aarfrs-frte sit, aeetorrey eet (Tefancarer stfeafaa ar Sct) 
sfaaritfa aaarfat: 1 and it is significant to note that both Madhusidana and 
Brahmananda try to explain away this textual contradiction between the 
older and the later views of the Advaitinis. 

Raising the question of the status of the falsity of the Universe, Vyasa- 
tirtha points out that it would not involve the fallacy of Nityasama Jati, 
to ask whether Mithyatva is itself stultifiable or not. He quotes the authori- 
tative definition of the fallacy given by the Naiyayikas and observes that the 
argument as posed by him is not open to the charge, as it does not raise a 
reductio ad absurdum in the shape of “afavreafefasecrat” both ways. 

He also discusses, dialectically, several doctrines of the Advaita 
Vedanta not noticed by his predecessors, particularly Visnudasacarya. e.g. : 


l. sfaateracar 2. afteafez: 

3. Hq CATEATE: 4. erereareae: 
3. WAS aeaTTHCy 6. watafaery 

7. atfrancraerte: 8. faravfafraara 
9. wearrcher: 10. straeafar: 


Il. wat voraraq (Ramanuja) and 12. safe doctrine of Ramanuja. 
Though making liberal use of the materials furnished by his predecessors like 
Madhva, Jayatirtha, and Visnudasa, Vyasatirtha’s work is not without a 
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stamp of originality of approach and distinctive presentation, on every page 
of it. He has not only covered much wider ground; but has also raised new 
issues and brought to bear on the treatment new facts and evidences and 
above all a fresh approach. His claim to have made some new and original 
contributions to Madhva thought and imterpretation is thus _ perfectly 
justifiable : 

ATTAHAATT FAUT areitsd seat aa (Ny) .} 

He discusses the interpretation of many new Advaitic texts not 
noticed by the Vddaratndvali : aa MRA Faq; Fe AF AaaAAT; Fal Arahe:; 
answer; aaa 1 His discussion of ““Akhandartha” and its application 
to “Tat tvam asi”, “Satyam Fiidnam...... ’’ and other definitive texts, proceed 
entirely on new lines. 

The Nydydmrta is thus the Novum Organum of Dvaita dialectics. Wyasa- 
tirtha is not merely the founder of this new dialectic of his school but also 
the fountain-head of the entire controversial literature of the Dvaita-Advaita 
schools subsequent to him. His work was the starting point of a series of 
brilliant dialectical classics, whose composition and study became the 
chief intellectual occupation of the savants of the next three centuries after 
him. The challenge thrown out by Vyasatirtha was taken up by Madhu- 
sudana Sarasvati, in his Advaitasiddht. ‘This was, in its turn, criticized by 
Ramacarya, in his Tarangini (beginning of 17th cent.); which again was 
criticized by Brahmananda Sarasvati, who was, in his turn, refuted by 
Vanamali Misra. “It was Vyasatirtha, who, for the first time, took special 
pains to collect together, from the vast range of Advaitic literature, all the 
crucial points for discussion and arrange them on a novel, yet thoroughly 
scientific and systematic plan.’’* He has exhibited in his work, more than 
a hundred points of departure and has discussed them with a minuteness 
of observation and mastery over details, rarely to be found even among 
some of the ‘“Titanic thinkers of the past.’’? A glance at the table of con- 
tents of the Nydydmrta, would give a sufficient idea of the stupendousness of the 
task attempted and achieved by Vyasatirtha. 

He has kept himself well within the bounds of the main problems of 
the contending systems. He is unparalleled in the careful handling of 
texts, acuteness of scholarship and wide range of study of the works of the 
various systems of thought. His works show a wider, deeper and more 
comprehensive knowledge of Advaitic works than what could be said of his 
critics’ knowledge of Dvaita texts and traditions. He has freely laid under 
contribution the principles of interpretation ant dialectics enunciated and 


1. notwithstanding the vain wrangling of some later glossators over the term 
TITRA . It is interesting to note that Vy4satirtha’s own disciple Vijayindra, in his 
Amoda on this passage, clinches the matter by observing : “aad aft Tara 
are aaa faedad \! We may safely take it that Vijayindra is reflecting the true 
sense of the terms as intended by Vyasatirtha. 

2. Mm. Anantakrishna Sastri, Introd, to Advaitasiddhi. Calcutta Oriental Ser. 
ix., p. 36. 

3. ibid. 


sé 
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developed in the standard treatises of the Nyaya-Vaisesika, Mimamsa 
and grammatical schools. The following are some of the important authors 
and works of other systems, cited by him 1n his Nym : 

Nydya-Kusumafyali, Bauddhadhitkkara, Padamanyari, 

Bharati Tirtha, Samkara’s Bhdsya, on B. S., 

Suresvara’s Brhadvartika, Istasiddhi, Mahabhasya, 

Khandanakhandakhddya, Madadhyamaka-Karikas, Nyasa, 

Nayaviveka, Anandabodha, Siddhttraya, 

Tuptika (Kumarila), Citsukhi; Upadesasahasri; 

Vedantakaumudi; Vivarana. 

Vyasatirtha’s work is not a mere summary or adaptation of the works 
of his predecessors. It is the most stimulating philosophical examination 
of the premises and conclusions, the bases and super-structures of the Dvaita 
and Advaita systems from a dialectical angle and giving the final verdict, 
after due examination, in favour of realistic metaphysics. It represents 
the highest achievement of the dialectical genius of the Madhva school. 
Its scope and range are thus indicated : 

fafacrarerd varit saranda 

ATAHITA FATT THAIS WAT AF 1 
in the true spirit of a philosopher, he goes through a long and arduous process 
of thought-dissection, to show that the thesis of Monism cannot be proved 
and that there is no philosophical justification for rejecting the reality of 
the world and its experiences established by all known means of proof 
and knowledge. In doing all this, he has nowhere exceeded the bounds 
of strict philosophical calm, dignity and equity. Nowhere has he indulged 
in digressions; nowhere have his criticisms degenerated into cavil and calu- 
mny. In this respect, he has shown himself to be far superior to his critic 
Madhusidana Sarasvati, who has, many a time, fallen a prey to the temp- 
tations of the invective rhetoric. Vyasatirtha’s work acted as a leaven upon 
all analytic thinking in Vedanta and was directly responsible for the birth 
of neo-Advaita; and for this no small credit is due to him. No wonder, 
Dasgupta says “‘Vyasatirtha stands almost unrivalled in the whole field of 
Indian thought’’. 


(2) TATPARYA-CANDRIKA (p)! 


The Tétparya-Candriké,? more familiarly known by its shorter title 
as “Candrika’’,? is a discursive commentary on Jayatirtha’s TP and pertains 
to the Sitra-Prasthana of the Dvaita Vedanta. It is later than the Nym 





1. Published by T. R. Krishnacharya of Kumbakonam with two glosses 1913, 
(N. S. Press, Bby.) Another edn., with the gloss of Raghavendra, has been published in 
4 parts (incomplete) by the Mysore Govt. O. Ser. 1932-43. 

2. Not “Tatparyasamgraha” as on p. 238 Vij. Sexcent. Com. Vol. 

3. ‘These are not two different works as fancied by Rangacharya, (Insc. Madras 


Pres. Vol. i, p. 308) nor is it known as ‘““Madhva-tatparyacandrika” as stated on p. 424 
of Madras Uni. His Ser. no. xi. 
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as can be seen from its references to it.} Though going by the modest title 
of a commentary, it is, in reality, a superb contribution to the subject of 
the philosophy of the Brahma Sitras, in the form of a close, critical and com- 
parative study of the Bhasyas of Sistkacs. Ramanuja and Madhva, together 
with the super-commentaries of Bhamati, Paficapaddikd, Vivarana, and Kalpa- 
taru of the Advaita school, the Srutaprakdfa and Adhikaranasdravali of the 
Ramanuja school and the 7P., NS., and other commentaries of the Dvaita 
school. 

The author endeavours to show in his work that perfect harmony 
of spirit and letter of the Sutras prevails only in the interpretations of 
Madhva and his school and that the other Bhasyas and their cc., are gene- 
rally not so well attuned and in some cases, not at all, to the Sitras (ver. 
IQ). There are thus two aspects of the work, constructive exposition of 
Siddhanta-interpretations and logical and exegetical examination and 
criticism of the interpretations of other schools. The first is seen in his 
eloquent defence and vigorous reinforcement of Madhva’s interpretations 
of the various Sutras and adhikaranas with many additional arguments 
of his own, supported by profuse authorities, precedents and rulings of the 
Vyakarana and Mimamsa Sastras. He also harmonizes the views of 
Madhva’s early commentators following different lines of interpretation, 
occasionally.2, He has tried on many occasions, to clear up whatever is 
obscure in the Sitras, the Bhasya and the cc. 

qa wMisTHey a anarfaqal aar | 

crate F Faas aeq ersciafead 
He quotes, where necessary, from the AV, V7.N and NV. 

As for the critical side of the work, Vyasatirtha pursues with relentless 
energy the interpretations of the other schools, particularly of Sarmkara 
and Ramanuja, together with their famous cc. under each and every adhikarana 
and siitra, and subjects them to a volley of criticisms : 

sfaqa sareadd weatset Far | 

ararearean: aaa fag qe: ll 
As an instance of his powerful critique may be mentioned his remarks on 
wat arrareraeqgamg «=(B.S. i. 3, 8). A modern critict finds Madhva’s 
interpretation of this sitra “not reasonable owing to the absence of ca’’ in 
the sutra ! [Italics mine]. Vyasatirtha makes out a very strong case, 
here, for preferring Madhva’s interpretation to all others. According to 


l. See Candrikaé (Bby. edn.). ii, 3, adh. 14 (p. 965); p. 18b line 4; p. 50b; and it, 
3, adhi. 19. p. 984. 
2. See under satfactaacoy (i, 1, adh. 10) and wreararaterorg | 
3. The following is a fitting tribute to the Candrika : 
Si 
TMU aeah eet 
WMATA TZ WHAT HTCATTAT 
Mea raageanrnntag fa eaCqearaTeae 
aerate et Tota tHe fear pat gene II 





(Anonymous) 
4. V. S. Ghate, ‘The Vedanta’ p. 65. I have already given a review of some of 
Ghate’s criticisms of the ‘Madhva Bhasya’ under Madhva’s Brahmas idtrabhasya. 
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Madhva, the terms ‘‘Samprasddat”’ and ‘‘adhyupadefat’’ constitute two inde- 
pendent reasons to establish the ‘greatness’ (bhiimatva) of Brahman. The 
Brahman is the ‘greatest’ (bhiima@) because of its being of the nature of 
unsurpassed and illimitable bliss (sam-+-prasdda) and on account of 
its being declared to be above all (adarqu¢semrea). The reference is 
to Chan. Up. vii, 23-24, according to all Bhasyas. Only, Madhva 
differs from the others in explaining the terms aware and aequey as 
expressing two different reasons. The others, following Sarkara, take the 
whole phrase as constituting a single reason viz., “‘on account of its being 
mentioned subsequent to sim (vital air).’’ Vyasatirtha points out 
several defects in such an interpretation. (1) In the first place, the Pirva- 
paksa itself, according to Samkara, that the fivefold vital air is entitled 
to be regarded as the Bhuma, is quite unsatisfactory; for, this fivefold vital 
air, is insentient (jadarupa) and would not fit in with the term “‘atma”’ 
used in the beginning (upakrama) of the text, or with the reference to bliss.”’ 
(q¥q qaq) which is, legitimately, an attribute of ‘“‘Cetanas’’ only. 


The Puarvapaksa, therefore, should have been in terms of the Prana- 
devata, as in Madhva, on the basis of the “‘Abhimdninyadya’’, and not simply 
in terms of “‘Jadaprana’’, as made out by Samkara. (2) The conclusion 
that “Bhima” is the Nirvigesa Brahman, (according to Samkara), is also 
unsustainable, as there 1s no room for bhimaiva in the sense of the highest 
qualities, in the Nirvisesa. (3) This greatness could not be treated as a 
superimposed one,\as it is taught im all seriousness to the seeker as the ulti- 
mate truth. (4) The Upanisad also, speaks of sojourning at will in all the 
heavenly worlds, as the fruit of the knowledge of the Bhiman, which is 
inconsistent with the goal of Nirvigesa, which requires the cessation of all 
such desires and the disappearance of such worlds, at the dawn of Nirvisesa- 
jana. (5) When ‘“‘Sarnprasada”’ could directly mean ‘‘fulness of bliss’’, 
there is no need to resort to a ‘“‘Laksana” (secondary sense) in taking it to 
connote ‘‘the Prana that is awake in the state of deep sleep’. Surely, 
such a /laksanika explanation, even when a direct sense is possible, is a more 
serious defect than the alleged absence of a ‘‘ca’’, on the other interpreta- 
tion. ! (6) After all, this ‘‘ca” could be easily understood from the very 
next siitra in the same adhikarana ! (7) The interpretation of ‘‘Sarn-pra- 
sada” as qigaeq is only a corollary drawn from the express state- 

ment of the Sruti contrasting the bliss of the bhiimda with all that is limited 

(alpa) and reflects the true intentions of the Sruti and satra that the Bhima 

is Brahman because of such absolute bliss which is not found in the lesser 

reals ("e% gaq). This is really a “reasonable” and reasoned interpre- 

tation of the term. (8) The obvious advantage in treating ‘‘adhyupadesat”’ 
asa Separate reason is that it would ensure absolute and unrestricted 

‘greatness’ of Brahman, instead of limiting 1t to mere superiority over 
. Prana, as in. Sarnkara’s interpretation and virtually circumscribing the 
_“bhimatva” thereby ! On Madhva’s interpretation, however, the Bhima 
ae that which is beyond all and not merely beyond Prana alone! This is 
far more satisfactory, philosophically also. (9) The mention ‘‘beyond 


4 
a7, 
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or subsequent to Prana’’, is no conclusive evidence of the Bhiman 
being necessarily the Brahman; for such ‘‘upadefa’’ subsequent to Prana is to be 
found in the context of the Anandamaya, in regard to the Manomaya, etc., 
which are not Brahman, according to Sathkara; and in the present context of 
Bhiimavidya itself, where subsequent to the upadefa of Prana, we have upa- 
defas like “faart @a fafaenfanei, afaeae * * * pertaining to Vijfiana, 
‘Mati, Sraddha, Krti etc., which are noé certainly considered to be Brahman 
or Bhuma. Hence, it is clear that “‘being taught subsequent to Prana’’ 
(Aaratara = sq see) cannot be pressed as a proof of the Brahmatva 
of Bhima. VyaAsatirtha deals with the impropriety of interpreting the 
next sutra in terms of Nirvisesa Brahman, similarly. 

The Candrikaé is thus, a very remarkable commentary of the Dvaita 
school in which the dialectic machinery is applied with equal success and 
brilliance to the purely interpretive literature on the Sutras. A begin- 
ning in this direction had been made by Madhva himself in his AV and by 
Jayatirtha, in his VS. Vyasatirtha carried this task to its logical and techni- 
cal perfection, even as desired by them: yarrmanarnatra fareita 
ferara 1 (MS. ii, 2, p. 880 b). The work maintains the highest level 
of scholarship, thoroughness, accuracy of details and a remarkably 
unbiassed outlook. It is difficult to find anything comparable to it in range 
or depth of thought, in Sanskrit philosophical literature. As a critical 
study of the Brahmasitras and their leading interpretations, this work 
stands altogether unsurpassed and unsurpassable for its erudition, acute 
analysis, penetrating criticism and masterly presentation of the inner dia- 
lectic of Badarayana’s work. 

The work terminates, however, with the II Adhyaya of the Sitras.1 
It was completed (upto the end of the IV Chapter of the Sutras) by 
Raghunatha Tirtha, tenth, Pontifical successor of Vyasatirtha. Attention 1s 
invited to my study of ‘the Brahmasiitras and Their Principal Commen- 
taries’ in three volumes, for a complete elucidation of M’s interpretation of 
the Sutras inall its details and a systematic examination of the tnterpreta- 
tions of the S and R. schools carried out in Vyasatirtha’s 7C’ with refer- 
ence to Adhy.I-II and in Raghunatha Tirtha’s STC with reference to 
Adhy. IIT-IV. 

The total number of granthas in the work, is 3450. It is the earliest 
commentary on the 7P that has come down to us. It still remains the most 
authoritative, critical and constructive exposition of the 7P and the last 
word on the Siitra-Prasthana of Madhva. Every subsequent commentator 
of the school has been indebted to him or has quoted him with approval 
and respect, acknowledging the immense and irrepayable debt which post- 


— eee. 


1. There is no reason to suppose that Vy4asatirtha was prevented by circumstances 
beyond his control, from finishing his work. The stoppage at the end of II Adhyaya was 
evidently deliberate, as the III and IV chapters of the B. S. do not contain so much con- 
troversial matter at issue between the two schools. Whatever points of disagreement are 
there, have been covered by him, in full, in the III and IV Paricchedas of his Nym. Hence, 
he must have deemed it superfluous to go into them again in his Candrikd. 
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Vyasatirtha thought, interpretation and polemics, owe to him. It is for 
this reason that he has been accredited, with Madhva and Jayatirtha, as 
one of the ‘“‘big three’? (Munitrayam) of Madhva-Siddhanta. A very 
high and perfectly deserved compliment indeed ! 

(ii) It is an open secret that the rules of Piarvamimarsa and its 
adhikaranas do not play any active part in the Sutra-interpretations worked 
out by Madhva and some of his immediate disciples, as they do,.in the case 
of Samkara and Ram4anuja and their commentators. We have seen that 
Madhva relies, instead, upon the principles of. interpretation and exegesis 
contained in the Brahmatarka and other works. The conclusion was apt to 
be drawn from this apparent indifference of Madhva to the science of 
Pirvamimarsa, that its rules were more or less hostile to him and that 
therefore, he had cleverly evaded them.2_ Whatever the truth of the matter, 
Vyasaraya saw that the time had come for a spirited defence of the inter- 
pretations of Madhva, of Srutis and Sitras, in the light of the rules and 
principles of the Pirvamimamsa. With this end in view, he has endea- 
voured to demonstrate that Madhva’s interpretations have the warm 
support of the general and particular principles of the Mimamsakas and 
that they are not opposed to any principle or principles of theirs, that we 
know of. This was'indeed a bold bid and somewhat of an uphill task; but 
Vyasatirtha has well-nigh accomplished his purpose and proved his case 
by citing a number of these nyayas in the body of his exposition? (in the 
Candriké) and correlating them to the views of Madhva. A similar proce- 
dure is:adopted with reference to the rules and sanctions of the Vyakarana 
Sastra of Panini and his followers. These two features are common to the 
Nym. ‘also. “Most probably, the critics of Madhva had actually begun to 
make this deficiency of the Dvaitins, their chief plank of attack and 
Vyasatirtha was in duty bound to set his house in order. The new move made 
by him, so systematically, represents a new phase of development in Dvaita Vedanta 
and its literature. From Vyasatirtha onwards, the appeal to Pirva-Mimamsa 
(and Vyakarana) becomes more or less a regular feature in Dvaita Litera- 
ture: Both in his Nym. and the Candrikdé, Vyasatirtha has exhibited a 
remarkable command over the intricacies of the Mimarmsa Sastra and its 
literature and shown to the world of scholars that the system of Madhva 
had nothing to fear from the Mimamsa Sastra but could always look it in 
the face and claim its support in many instances. 





enc ce For stray references to Mimamsa rules, however, see Padmanabha’s Sannydyaratna- 
ah (p. 6 and AV loc ctt.). 

_., 2. _J. too had not felt the necessity for justifying Madhva’s interpretations in the light 
of Mimarnsa. A later commentator Satyanatha, has tried to cut the Gordian knot by 
declaring boldly that Madhva had not followed the Mimarsa rules : Abhinavagada p. 10. 

. 3, Cf dad Sastharararatfa—pp. 192 b; 195 b; 640-4; 657; 722 b: 787; 790: 
p. 188; 463. 

- 4, Quotations from the Sastradipika, Tantraratna, Sabara-Bhasya, Kumiarila’s Vartikas 
(p. 51) etc, appear. These have given ample opportunities to Kesava, Raghavendra and 
other commentators on the Chandrika to quote profusely from the standard works of Mimams4 
and elucidate the purport of the texts, 
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The following are some of the authors and works of other systems of 
thought, cited in the course of the Candrikd : Bhaskara, Kaiyata, Yadava- 
prakasa, Kalpaiaru (Advaita), Mahdbhdsya, Nydsa, Nibandhana, Padamai- 
jari, Paiicapadika, Bhamati, Rgvedaénukramani, (Katyayana), Sarnkara (B.S.B.), 
Sribhagya, Tantrasara (Mimarhsa), Vivarana, Slokavarttika. 

(iii): Like the Nym. the Candriké, too, gave rise to some amount of 
controversial literature based on it.4 But the critics of Vyasatirtha, in this 
case, were neither so powerful as in the other instance; nor commanded 
such all-India importance and reputation. Nor were their writings of such 
vital importance and interest to the future of Vedanta philosophy. The 
history of this controversy and the works under this head, will, however, 
be dealt with later on. 


(3) TARKA-TANDAVA (p) 

(i) While ever ready to make free use of the categories and thought- 
measuring devices of the Nyaya-Vaisesika, in its fight with Monism, the 
school of Madhvacarya had its own differences with the former.? These 
have been made clear by Madhva himself in his AV., and other works and 
by Jayatirtha, in his NS. In his own inimitable way, Vyasatirtha has 
undertaken a thorough and uptodate examination of the points d’ appui 
between his school and the Nyaya-Vaisesika. This examination and 
exposition are embodied in the Yarka-Tdndava. ‘The beautiful title suggests 
a merciless dance on the swollen head of Scholastic Nyaya and the humbling 
of its pride, as in the case of Kaliyanaga. A most daring venture indeed ! 
The work criticizes the views expressed in standard treatises of Nyaya as the 
Kusumaijali, of Udayana, the Tattvacintaémant of Gangesa Upadhyaya and 
the cc. of Paksadhara, Pragalbha, Yajnapati etc. 

Tradition has it that contemporary scholars of Nyaya-Vaisesika were 
first loudest in their laudation of Vyasatirtha for his famous attack on the 
Advaita in his Nydydmria; but that they grew restive and silent when he 
published his Tarkatdéndava, which was directed against them. They are 
said to have voiced their indignation and disapprobation, later, through the 
oft-quoted line :— 


aTraTAaira aBticedwsad = ferarferar® 


1. Raghunatha Sastri Parvate, from Maharashtra, replied to the criticisms relating 
to the Advaita school in his Samkarapadabhisanam. The Tattvamartanda of Sathamarsanakula 
Srinivisa (Madras O. L. X. 4894) meets criticisms on Raméanuja. Both these 
critics have been answered by writers from the Dvaita side, the former by my great-grand- 
father Cochi Rangappacarya, (Candrikabhiisanam) and the latter by Vijayindra Tirtha. 

2. Such as for instance on the question of (1) the personality of God and its consti- 
tution, the nature and: number of divine attributes; (2) the eternality of sound; (3) Pra- 
manya—whether “‘Svatah” or “‘Paratah”, the eternality and authorlessness (apauruseyatva) 
of Vedas, etc. The views of the Bhatta and Prabhakara schools of Mimarnsa, also, are 
examined and refuted, incidentally. 

3. There is clear evidence in the Tarkatandava to show that it was the last of the three 
great works of Vyasatirtha : faeqat aararaaqd— (TT. ii, 79. p. 302); aa v@ rarer 

qaeeta arayerrenta: (TT. ii, 72); STRATA STATE: TTaCT 


areaaga wforwrarase gwesqq (TT. ibid 280); Also, ii, 80, 
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Only a part of the work was printed and published from Kumbakonam in 
1905. The Mysore Oriental Library has published! the complete work 
with the illuminating commentary of Raghavendra Svamin, in four 
volumes between 1932-43. 

The work? is divided into three Paricchedas corresponding to the 
three Pfamanas recognized in Madhva’s system. Vydasatirtha, however, 
deals with the subject-matter of Anumana in the last Pariccheda, instead of 
in the gecond. He correlates his comments and criticisms to the views 
formulated in the VIN and its tikd (J’s), the MS and the PP. 

Fdr example, in narrowing down the definition of Vyapti (concomi- 
tance of hetu with sddhya in inferences) to the essential characteristic of 
“Upapatti” as formulated by Madhva in defining inference as fretatrafe: 
Vyasatirtha points out that such a correlation between the hetu and 
'sddhya is to be determined on the basis of an incompatibility (anupapatti) 
of the one (hetu) without the other (sddhya) with reference to a definite 
space-time setting. He points out further that this relation is sufficiently 
comprehensive and would hold good in all cases of inference including 
inferences of a Vyadhikarana type, such as the inference of rain in the 
upper part of a region from the perceiving of a rise of water in the river in 
the lower part of the region, where there is no spatial coexistence of the 
hetu and sddhya; and which underlies all cases of Arthapatti and conditions 
all arguments pointing out fallacies of self-dependence, mutual dependence, 
arguing in a circle, regress, self-contradiction in reasoning etc. This new 
conception of Vyapti in terms of such Anupapatti is a definite improvement 
on the older conception of Vyapti formulated by GangeSa and others in 
terms of coexistence of consequence and reason. But this is no¢ an innovation 
introduced by VyAasatirtha as Dasgupta thinks? (Op. cit. iv, p. 186). For, 
the Vyadhikarana type of Vyapti seen in the inference of the approaching 
rise of the Rohini star following the rise of the Krttika, referred to by 
Vyasatirtha, in this connection, is actually cited from Madhva’s AV: 

wey are: sfraregfeat ad: | 

eyed aad ar feq ? * * (AV. iii, 2, p. 32b) 

The first Pariccheda is divided into six sections entitled : (i) Pra- 
-manyavada; (ii) Vedapauruseyatvavada; (iii) Is$varavada; (iv) Varna- 
nityatvavada; (v) Samavayavada and (vi) Nirvikalpakavada. The 








1.. Page references here are to this Edition. 

2. B. Venkobarao in his introd. to Vy. carita observes that the opening verse in the 
TT. addressed to God Aprameya shows that it was presumably composed at Malar in the 
Cannapatna dt. (Mysore). 

3. His further statement in this connection that ‘‘Vydsatirtha seems to have bene- 
fited by these remarks (of Chalari-Sesacarya in his Pramdpacandrika) that the invariable 
coexistence between hetu and sddhya should only mean the existence of an invariable rela- 
tion of the reason to the consequence and not merely coexistence in the same place) in 
defining unfailing relation as being the definite relation of reductio ad absurdum” (iv. p. 188) 
rests altogether on a misapprehension that VydAsatirtha is later than Chalari SesAcarya. 

Beas As a matter of fact, Chalari Sesacarya is at least a hundred years later than Nyssatictha ! 
gee [See under Chalari Sesacaryal. 
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first.section discusses the various definitions of self-validity of knowledge, 
Vyasatirtha formulating as many as three Siddhanta definitions of it and 
criticizing those propounded by Gangesa and his commentator Paksa- 
dhara Misra (p.30). According to him Self-validity of knowledge lies 
in being invariably the object of an intuitive perception by Saksi or the 
principle of apperception which has for its content cognitions wich are not 
associated with such factors as may lead to contradiction of validity (on 
account of absence of validity or presence of invalidity or concomitance 
with invalidity connected with absence of validity). Here, the role of 
Saksi. corresponds to that of the ‘anuvyavasaya’ of the Logicians. 
(ii) It may also be defined as consisting in being fit to be grasped by intui- 
tive perception of Saksi which comprehends the particular forms of know- 
ledge whose validity abides in the knowledge in question. ‘The adjunct 
‘fitness to be grasped by the Saksi’ is inserted to rule out cases where the 
intrinsic power of Saksi to intuit the validity of a given knowledge is imped- 
ed by obstacles. (iii) Or it may be defined as being invariably the 
object of a knowledge which is other than that sort of knowledge wihch in 
the acceptance of other schoolmen is different from that kind of knowledge 
which does not comprehend invalidity. This condition is fulfilled in M’s 
philosophy by Saksi, by the inferential establishment of jfiana inthe Bhatta 
school, the self-luminosity of knowledge in the Prabhakara view and by the 
‘anuvyavasaya’ of knowledge in Murari Misra’s view. After adducing 
syllogistic proofs in support of the Svatastva of Validity, admitted by the 
Dvaitin, he goes on to refute all the recorded objections to it, offering, in 
his turn, fresh objections to and criticisms of the doctrine of. extraneous 
validity (Paratahpramanya) of knowledge, upheld by such writers as 
Gangeéa, Paksadhara, Yajfiapati Upadhyaya (Vol. i, pp. 157, 166, 215), 
Pragalbhacarya (p. 166) alias Subhamkara. The second section reviews 
several objections to the eternity and authorlessness of the Vedas and 
criticizes the doctrine of divine authorship (Isvarakaranatva) of the Vedas 
held by the Nyaya-Vaisesikas. ‘he most important section in Par. I, 
is the Igvaravada, wherein the establishment of God on the basis of pure 
reason alone, is hotly disputed and shown to be impossible. In this connec- 
tion, .Vyasatirtha has cited all the erght points of Udayana (raised in chap. 
V. of the Kusumajijali) and has refuted them together with their explanations 
attempted by Vardhamana Upadhyaya. 1 The next section seeks to establish the 
eternality of sound on the basis of perception, inference and _ revelation 
and refutes the theory of its non-eternality held by the Naiyayikas and 
after that, the concept of Samavaya. The last deals with indeterminate 
perception, which is similarly treated. It would be easy to see the reason 
for this unwillingness of the Dvaitins to recognize indeterminate perception, 
which would spell danger to their radical realism. 

The II Pariccheda establishes Sakti, which is one of the ‘ten cate- 
gories’ accepted in the Dvaita system, after considering the various 





| le A quotation from his 7 ativgbodha on the Nyaya Sutras occurs on p. 279 (TT. ii.). 
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objections brought forward by the logicians against its recognition as a distinct 
Padartha. The other topics dealt with are : (i) Jati; (11) the conception 
of Vidhi (injunction) and what constitutes its essence; (ili) the concept 
of Apiirva; (iv) the meaning of the Vedic injunctive; (v) the significatory 
powers of words; (vi) denotation of compounds and the negative; (vii) 
consideration of the relative superiority of Tatparyalingas, particularly 
of Upakrama and Upasamhara; the definition of Sruti, Linga, Vakya and 
other exegetical pramanas as proposed by the Mimamsakas and their refu- 
tation from the Madhva point of view. 

The III Pariccheda deals with the subject-matter of Inference. It 
is divided into seven major sections dealing with (1) Vyapti, (11) Paksata; 
(iii) Upadhi; (iv) Paramarsa; (v) Tarka; (vi) Classification of Inference 
and (vii) the subject of flaws and fallacies in reasoning. 

The discussion in all Paricchedas is of a very recondite nature: 
Vyasatirtha goes into the inner ramifications and technical details of thé 
various topics as formulated by leading writers of the Nyaya, Mimarnsa 
and Vyakarana schools and after showing their practical and theoretical 
limitations, emphasizes the comparative superiority and compactness of the 
positions of his school in regard to them. Where the positions of his owri 
school have been formulated in the works of Madhva and Jayatirtha, he 
quotes from them and correlates the discussions to those views: Where 
no express statement of the Siddhanta positions is to be found in the origi- 
nals, he takes the responsibility of formulating them. He also shows how 
some of his own observations have the implicit sanction of Madhva or 
Jayatirtha. 

. The most important discussion in Pariccheda II is about the relative 
superiority between the ‘‘Upakrama”’ (initial statement in a unitary pas- 
sage) and the “Upasamhara”’ (concluding part). Vyasatirtha enters into 
a detailed discussion of this problem, for the first time in the controversial lite- 
rature of the Vedanta and puts up a very learned and spirited defence of the 
thesis that ‘Upasamhara in virtue of its status as =qreqa, is normally 
and in the absence of reasons to the contrary, superior to the Upakrama : 
aaa, frqre ata, cRATgTee TMA aaa AHaTATAA 1 (ili, p. 298). 
| In this connection, Vyasatirtha opposes the stand taken by the com- 
mehtators of the Mimarnsa school like Sabara, Kumiarila and others in 
favor of the unalterable superiority of the Upakrama over the Upasamhara 
and shows that their interpretation of the relevant adhikaranas like the 
Aktadhikarana, Vaisvanaradhikarana, Syenadhikarana, Aévapratigra- 
hestyadhikarana, Kapifjaladhikarana, Vedopakramadhikarana etc., goes 
against the internal evidence of the Visayavakyas of those adhikaranas 
and cannot, therefore, be accepted as sound. 

For example, he argues that in the Aktadhikarana, in the Vidhi : 
TMT wea * * * * Ait gay. the meaning of the term ‘‘akta” 





oe CE. under syamint araqcaeniay TT. ii 59. 
 MeeeTeaTerTnaTH ii, 78. | 
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is shown to be restricted to smearing with ‘ghee’ alone (and not with any 
kind of oily liquid) by the presence of the word “gqaq”: in the 
Upasamhara-passage, occurring in the arthavada portion of the Vidhi 
in question. The commentators of the Pirva-Mimamsa school, however, 
seek to maintain here, in the interest of Upakrama-prabalya, that 
inasmuch as the injunction in, aa: whe sqaufa is not explicit owing 
to the use of the present tense form of the verb (sqeutft) instead of the 
potential form, it has to be inferred on the basis of the eulogy of ghee 
contained in the Upasamhara. The arthavada-portion has, therefore, 
been followed here as furnishing the eulogy on which the knowledge of 
the injunction has to depend here; and not in its right as bare 
Upasamhara (svdgrxas ). 

To this ingenious contention Vyasatirtha replies that there is no 
reason to think that there is no explicit Vidhi in the Upakrama. The 


verbal form wqaatft could very well be treated as the subjunctive from 
(az) and hence carrying an explicit injunction as in qaaTa BfSaATATATAT | 
Since the injunction in respect of smearing the pebbles could be easily 
established without any reference to the eulogy in the arthavdda portion, 
the final determination of smearing with ghee alone has necessarily 
to depend on the superior force of the concluding part. ‘The Mimarmsakas 
raise a further objection to this that even conceding that yaearfa may 
be treated as an injunctive form, it may still be argued that the arthavada 
is followed ‘to complete the sense of the Vidhi’ (faftrrzaraiq). 
For an injunction cannot be deemed to be complete (i.e. able to induce 
effort on the part of the agent) without reference to an inducement (sa- 
w1q). Such an inducement capable of completing the sense of the 
Vidhi is contained in the arthavada-portion (aft 4 yay); and it is 
for that reason that the Upakrama follows the Upasamhara in this case; 
and not because of any inherent right of superiority of the Upasamhara 
as such. Vyasatirtha replies to this point that if the Upasamhara is not 
accepted as waa (superior) and decisive in its own right (as g7deI<) 
it would be open to one to argue that the praise of ghee in the arthavada 
may itself be treated asa praise of liquid substance in general (with which 
the pebbles have to be smeared) through praise of a specific kind of liquid 
(viz. yay): just as the text wevereqrat waft has been accepted by the 
Mimarhsakas as not being a “‘Gunavidhi” but a praise of gteweqraraafacgfa 
insofar as aseteqTt is only a part of gtewaqrt. Moreover, if the 
Upasamhara is not accepted as satin this case, (as Upasamhara), then, 
in virtue of the ruling of Jaimini that no Vidhi should be explained in 
a secondary sense (4 fag} oc: weery:) “saat: weet * * ” would stand its 
ground in a primary sense and the arthavada-text, being only a sub- 
sidiary text the term 44 occurring therein would, on the basis of the 
principle of interpretation: wt ~@=mqHeqaT be treated as signifying, by 


1. Cf ‘afar y aaa’ ee aa aH eT | ‘SAAT: MST GITATTHT- 


SATTEATT AGA 
Ua, TRUM Fa Safaq cater caReavfa set, Ast + aT AAaTeaersT TdstaSoraaa 
(TT. Nyayadipa, p p- ll, p. 281.) 
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Laksana, ghee as well as any other kind of liquid capable of being 
used for smearing. the pebbles with. Hence, unless the deciding voice is 
given to the arthavadavakya in its capacity as ereqrTeqivaer, the desired 
result could not be achieved. Nor can it be held that the superiority 
(prabalya) of the arthavada is due to its referring to a specific object like 
“qa” while the Upakrama contains only a general reference to some 
liquid fit for smearing. Vyasatirtha points out that it could not always be 


maintained that a faaaiadere alone could override a arretree. The 
reverse also is equally possible and is found in the passage wWaatftaw asia 


* * * get f wadl farered Vand fay * * (in the visayavakya of the 

Tadvyapadeéadhikarana), where the reference is to any fast-flying bird 

like a hawk and not necessarily to a hawk alone. Other examples like 
aPIATY; AMET: WET: | could be easily cited. 

Similarly in respect of the Vedopakramadhikarana. Vyasatirtha 
points out here that it is unnecessary to assume that the terms 4, am, 
and ayq denote the respective Vedas of those names instead of hymns, 
Samans and prayers (mantras as such) on account of the reference : at 
aat aqeart in the Upakrama (opening part). The real reason why the 
terms. %%, a4, aq should be interpreted in the sense of “Vedas” is the 
presence of the phrase : get: art. This geaeafafr (injunction to utter the 
Samans loudly) would be superfluous if Saman’”’ meant only Mantras (for 
the loud utterance of Samans, as such, would follow as a matter of course 
from the rule : #=7eqd ava mafa 1 Hence “‘Saman’’ has got to be taken in 
the sense of the “Sama-Veda”’ here. Vyasatirtha further points out that 
as a matter of fact, there is, in this context, a repetition of the term 
‘“Veda’”’ in the Upakrama (opening) section itself : aat Fat aasaed | art IAG 
arainigas afar aaa: | and since “avara” (repetition) as a mark of purport 
is superior to ‘“‘Upasamhara’’,' it would be quite easy to make it the 
ground for taking the terms “%=aT1, aqat etc., in the concluding part to signify 
the respective Vedas. Hence, in the Vedopakramadhikarana, it is by the 
criterion of abhydsa that the decision in favor of taking the terms %&, 
ama and agq in the Upasamharavakya, to mean “‘Vedas’’ should be deemed 
to have been taken; and not on the strength of the occurrence of the 
term “‘Veda”’ in the Upakrama. In these circumstances, it is unnecessary 
to interpret the term “sta” in the Sitra agt at sma@awai to mean wT, 
or 37*q instead of ageryq (i. e. abhyasa). 


MANDARA-MANJARIS 


*“Mandaramafijari’ is the general title of Vyasatirtha’s glosses on 
four out of the ten Prakaranas of Madhva : the three Khandanas and the 
Lattoaviveka. It is not the name or distinctive title of any one of them as is 


presumed on p. 424 of Studies in the III Dynasty of Vijayanagar (Madras Uni. 
His. Ser XI). 





1. In. virtue of the principle : agardfereqcaremrae 3 wranifareargadard 
TTqERyY 1 
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(4) Méaydvada-Khandana-Mandaramafijari (p.), in 500 granthas, is 
also known by the name of Bhdvaprakasikd.1 It is a tough and keenly argu- 
mentative gloss, replete with logical niceties and therefore beyond the 
average student of Sanskrit. The remark applies equally to the other 
Mandaramaijaris. ‘The author himself says, at the outset, that he proposes 
to concentrate his attention only on the obscure passages of the Tika? and 
digress only where it is absolutely necessary, from the subject-matter : 

ea 7 ee WT: a AT eatfead AAT | 

Tanrattead TA wert aged i 

(5) Upddhtkhandana-Mandaramanjari (p) is in 1500 granthas and is as 
terse as the above. ‘The colophon to the gloss gives the information that 
the author read the classics of ‘“Dvaita’? Vedanta, under Laksminarayana 
Tirtha, alias Sripadaraja.3 

(6) Prapaiica-Mithyatudnumana-khandana-Mandaramafyari. (p) (gran- 
thas 600) also goes by the name of Bhdvaprakdfika.*| These glosses of 
Vyasatirtha, on the Khandanatraya are the earliest ones available to us. Barring 
Brahmanya Tirtha and Sripadaraya, he is also the earliest commentator, 
known to fame, on any of the works of Jayatirtha. But an interesting 
reference to and quotation from an earlier gloss on the PMKh. {. occurs 
on p. 8, lines 12-15, of Vyasatirtha’s gloss (Bombay ed. 1896). Nothing is, 
however, known of this glossator. He has doubtless been eclipsed by 
Vyasatirtha who stands out as the earliest commentator of eminence and 
authority, on the tikas of Jayatirtha. He goes beyond the original in rein- 
forcing Jayatirtha’s statement : acaientacacata are sfa aeaarenacdareyyd: 
(p. 8, line 8), with elaborate allusions to certain technicalities of 
the Bhatta Mimamsakas (p. 18, lines 19-23). On p. 10, lines 16-24, he 
repudiates a-certain attempted defence of the Advaitic position as against 
the criticisms of Madhva. (7) His TYattvaviveka-Mandara maiijari (p) has 
also been printed from Bombay. 


(8) BHEDOJJIVANA (p) 


The references to the Nym.® and the Manddramajijari,§in the Bhedojji- 
vana, show that the latter was undoubtedly the last of the works of 
Vyasatirtha. Itis ashort Prakarana in 275 granthas and as the name itself 
suggests, is intended to resuscitate Bheda (Difference) that has been sought 
to be stifled by the Monist. Its central thesis is that the reality of Difference 


1. By which name it is quoted in Raghavendra’s gloss on Candrika p. 71. 
2. The Manddaramafyaris are glosses on J’s tikas on the originals and are not thus 
directly connected with the Prakaranas in question. 


3, wetaraarend sapeataaat aihaneameanqed saraafaa farfaar arse 
TATA 
An acknowledgment to this affect is also made in introd. ver. 6, of the Nom. 
MAMTA ae ATS AA I 

4. ata 3 faerrararratstararaiararary | 

Raghavendra gloss on TP. p. 24. See also colophon to Vydasatirtha’s gloss. 

-P. 37, line 7 : p. 30, line 6 (Bby. 1901). 

6. P. 28, line 7. 


a 
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is established by all the three Pramanas : Sense-perception, -Reason and 
Revelation. ‘‘Within a short compass, he has covered the ground of the 
entire Monistic literature pushed into contemporary prominence and 
argued an unexpurgated case for the Realism of Madhva’’.*| Most of the 
arguments here are to be met with, in more finished form, in the Nym. 
which thus renders the Bhedojjivana superfluous. 

There is no connection, whatever, between the Bhedojjivana of 
Vyasatirtha and the Bhedadhikkara of Nrsimhasrama. Neither of them is a 
criticism of the other, though their titles, may at first sight appear to 
suggest a relation.*‘The author of the Bhedadhikkara is decidedly later than 
Vyasatirtha, as can be seen from the criticisms he has directed against certain 
passages in the Nym. in his Advaitadipika.* There is also evidence to show 
that one of Nrsimhasrama’s works : the Tativaviveka, was written in 1558 
A.D.4 He must, therefore, have been a younger contemporary of 
Vyasatirtha and his literary activities might have begun some years 
after the: demise of the latter. 

It is, therefore, surprising to read Dasgupta’s comment on the 
Bhedojjivana that its ‘‘defence of difference appears to be weak as compared 
with the refutation of Difference by Citsukha in his Tattva-pradipika, 
Nrsimhasrama in his Bhedadmkkara ‘and others. Citsukha goes directly 
into the conception of Difference and all the different possible ways of 
conceiving of it : eq; aetearaa;, gaa; aan; fracermaifiaie But 
Vyasatirtha does not make any attempt to squarely meet these agruments’’ 
(Op. cit. IV, p. 179-80). This criticism proceeds on a misconception of 
the true nature of Difference as admitted in the Dvaita system and what 
it is expected to refute. No doubt, the great Advaitic dialecticians from 
Mandana to Citsukha had criticized the category of Difference, thread- 
bare. But their criticisms had been urged against theconception of Differ- 
ence as: patented by the Realists of the Nyaya-Vaisesika, Samkhya and 
Mimamsa schools, from the two main points of view of ‘““Dharmabheda- 
vada” and ‘“‘Dharmisvaripabhedavada”. The Madhva philosophers 
agree with the Advaita that ““Dharmabhedavada”’ under which come the 
conception of Difference as wuTITHTA, TAH, THI, etc., is not a satisfactory 
conception. Hence, they do not feel called upon to uphold those conceptions: 


tery are wade gira, TrraTaPararaacerardaae * * * ( Nym. p. 559 b ). 


1. Dr. Nagaraja Sarma, Reign of Realism in I. Phil. Madras, 1931, p. 15. 

2. The Bhedadhikkara is merely a general defence of the Advaitic position. It does 
not quote from the Bhedojjivana. The scheme of topics dealt with in the two, is entirely 
different. The Bhedadhikkara refutes ‘“‘Arthapatti” as ameans of establishing Difference to 
be real and criticizes the Jiva-vibhutva-paksa, both of which are alien to Madhva EnOUEDE 
and the Bhedojjivana. 

3. The Advaitadipika of Nrsimhasrama, in two ‘vols. Medical Hall Press, Benares, 
1919. cf. Pariccheda ii, P. 3-4 aa adtq: with Nym. ii, 17 p; p. 567-8 (Bby. edn.); 
Pi:S:with: Nymv p. 571-2 and 573; P. 9 with p. 574'b and 587; p. 15 with p. 589 and P. 16-18 
with Nym. p; 589: 
ok a Uefa defeat 

wmf genraagt wt warded | 
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But the case is other with ‘“‘Dharmisvartipabhedavada”’ which is accepted 
by the Dvaita Siddhanta. The criticisms urged by one and all of the 
Advaitic dialecticians, from Mandana down to Citsukha, against this doc- 
trine of Bheda, have all been fully and ‘‘squarely’? met and answered by 
Madhva, Jayatirtha, Visnudasa and Vyasatirtha, in their works, already 
noticed. As a matter of fact, the Dvaita philosophers have actually gone 
beyond the criticisms of the Advaitie dialecticians like Mandana, Vimuktat- 
man, Sriharsa and Citsukha, to show that there is one more possible way of 
rationalizing the concept of Difference and defining it in terms of Dharmi- 
svarupa, with the help of the new concept of ‘“Visesas”’, which is the 
special contribution of Madhva thought to the solution of this problem 
and against which the earlier criticisms of the Advaitins against Differ- 
ence as ‘‘Dharmisvariipa’”’ are unavailing. Itis the Advaitic dialecticians 
like Nrsimhasrama who came after Vyasatirtha, who have observed a dis- 
creet silence over the doctrine of Visesas as applied to the conception of 
Difference! as Dharmisvaripa. As Vyasatirtha was decidedly earlier than 
Nrsimhaésrama, there is no point in Dasgupta’s blaming him for not having 
refuted fis criticisms against ‘“‘Dharmabhedavada” in terms of qaaa, 
ara, awe etc. As a matter of academic interest, VyAsatirtha’s 
disciple, Vijayindra, has actually refuted these criticisms of Nrsimhasrama 
also, point by point, in his Bhedavidyd-Vildsa, which isaclose refutation of 
the Bhedadhtkkara (See pp. 46-56 of Bhedavidyd-Vildsa, Nanjangud, 1945). 


1, Madhusidana and Brahmananda have either misunderstood or deliberately 
misrepresented the theory of Visesas and do not squarely meet the arguments of Vy4satirtha 
in favor of the reality of difference conceived as ‘‘Dharmisvaripa”’, with the help of Visesas. 
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GLIMPSES OF VYASATIRTHA’S POLEMICAL REVIEW 
OF THE BRAHMA-SUTRA INTERPRETATIONS OF 
SAMKARA, RAMANUJA AND MADHVA 


Vyasatirtha was an adept in the scholastic method. ‘This method 

has much in common with the scholastic method in Western philosophy. 
Whatever modern historical and critical scholars might feel or say about 
it, it is, in its own way, thoroughly scientific, in one sense. No doubt, it is 
largely guided by book knowledge and traditional learning. But it is not 
uncritically subservient to tradition and authority. It requires the scho- 
lastic philosopher. to weigh his textual authorities and depend on his own 
judgment, for criticism and conclusions. It aims at advancing beyond 
earlier and current opinion, by finding in the contradictions and errors 
of commission and omission of earlier authorities an incentive to indepen- 
dent thought. Here, the traditional scholar’s aim is to master the thought 
of the earlier generations, accept its conclusions as evidence—, yet not as 
a finality, in order to reach a higher illumination. Such a scholarly 
analysis, such comprehending and weighing of all received knowledge should 
always be reckoned as constituting an important part of research. There 
is bound to be much formal analysis of the subject-matter, elaboration of 
details and display of technicalities, in this method. 
. Some of the points from the Ydtparya-Candrikd have already been 
incorporated in reviewing V.S. Ghate’s criticisms on the Madhva-Bhasya. 
I shall, therefore, draw upon some other portions of the TC., in the follow- 
ing pages to introduce the reader, more directly, to Vydasatirtha’s method 
of approach to the task he had set before him and to some of the very acute 
and penetrating comments and criticisms he has given , in his comparative 
estimate of the interpretations of the three leading Bhasyakaras on the 
B.S. with, particular reference to some important adhikaranas thereof. It 
would require a learned and independent work of several hundreds of 
pages to do justice to Vyasatirtha’s JC. For such a study, See my BSPC 
(Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, Bombay, 1971-78). What is attempted here 
is just an indication (fzsmaseiaq), of what a masterly analysis of 
Brahmasiitra-interpretations we have, in this work, which is unfortunately 
unknown to modern scholarship. By the side of the remarkable achieve- 
ment of Vyasatirtha, in this direction, the results achieved by modern 
scholars would appear to be definitely mediocre. 

While recognizing that good Pirvapaksas are necessary for the 
proper understanding and elucidation of works like the B. S., which follow 
the method of Vadakatha, Vyasatirtha, says that wherever these have not 
been incorporated in the Sitras, in clear and unambiguous language (with 
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ttt cen na etc.), they could as well be deemed to be presupposed or implied 
ab extra in the opening Sutras themselves, of the adhikaranas, which could 
then be regarded as Siddhanta-Sitras, straightway. This would release 
more sitras for Siddhantanirupana and enable_us to find better meanings 
and purposes, for those thus released from the necessity of having to be 
relegated as mere Pirvapaksa-siitras. Vyasatirtha points out that there 
are no Purvapaksasutras, as such, in the Aalpa-Sitras or the Vydakarana- 
Sitras of Panini; that in Jaimini they are confined to the first pada of Adh. I 
and that even according to Sarhkara, there are no Purvapaksa-Sitras in 
the Samanvayadhyaya. On the whole, there is much more of Pirvapaksa 
and miscellaneous matters in the B.S. than Siddhanta, according to 
Sarnkara’s way ofinterpreting them. Vyasatirtha says that the Advaitins have 
greatly impoverished the Vedanta Sastra and have emptied the Sitras 
of much of: their deep content, by baseless assumptions about Saropa- 
Upasana, Para and Apara Vidyas, Saguna and Nirguna Prakriya, Vyava- 
harika and Paramarthika levels of speaking etc. : aa wreaq— 

qaatfcad fefaa fefrrrraradeng | 

sara fefatafa sentient 2 0 


1. VYASATIRTHA’S DISCUSSION OF PADA-VYAVASTHA IN 
ADHYAYA I 


According to Madhva, the classification of padas in the opening 
Adhyaya of the B. S. is as follows : 

Pada i. Samanvaya of aeranfagatarrayed: 

Pada ii. —do— of amantrairgrearaed: 

Pada iii. —do— of swaa, sfaaaratrgieraret: 

Pada iv. —do— of amaa sfra—aearisitarecarfameat: | 
He has also expressed his disapproval of the basis of classification adopted 
by Sarhkara (and others) in his usual terse manner: att qaqe: (It is 
not otherwise, as there is no evidence of that). 

Enlarging on this comment, VyaAsatirtha subjects the Padavyavastha 
(scheme of Padas) adopted by Sarmkara and Ramanuja (including their 
commentators) to a very close examination and exposes their untenability. 
Sarnkara gives the following arrangement of Padas: Pada i discusses texts 
in the Upanisads which contain clear and unmistakable indications of 
Brahman as the subject-matter of the passagesin question (ea@fay). 
Padas ii and iii deal with passages that contain only indefinite marks of 
Brahman (Heqeaaifrg) with this difference between them, that the ii 
Pada is concerned with passages referring to Savisesa—Brahman (Saguna), 
while the i11 Pada discusses those relating to the Nirvisesa or Nirguna 
Brahman. The last Pada establishes that Pradhana (or Prakrti of the 
Sarnkhyas) is nowhere recognized in the Sastras and is, therefore, “foreign” 
(aereqyq) to it. | 

The main point of Vyasatirtha’s criticism is that the Padavyavastha 
adopted by Sarhkara and Ramanuja* (and _ others‘ following them) betrays 
serious overlapping of the (qtfas) bases of classification of Padas, 
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in the actual interpretation of many Siitras and adhikaranas, as accepted 
by them. 
Taking Sarnkara’s Bhasya, for example, we find in Pada ii that the 
Sitras aaa sfaatreend (ii, 2,) araasTaemd (i, 2,9) waaateafarcaizy * * * * 
(i, 2, 18). aqeacarfaqorat ated: (1, 2, 21) show clear and decisive marks of 
Brahman, though they have been treated as aerewgfasne by Sartkara. 
Similarly, in Pada iii, we see clear and distinct attributes of Brahman 
(acagfast) in qraraadd eamearq (1, 3, 1) yar ararera (i. 3, 8), aererereraya: 
(i,3, 10) fafaarorremg (i, 3, 13). Now, the term “Spasta-Brahma-linga” should 
either mean (i) such marks as have clearly been proved, in other texts, 
to pertain to Brahman; or (ii) such as would not be compatible with the 
Jivas or other entities. It could not possibly mean (1) what is not even 
prima facie applicable to Jivas or others; or (it) what is well-established, 
even in. the Visayavakyas themselves, as marks of Brahman; or (iii) what 
is entirely devoid of marks suggestive of Jivas or other sditliien, For, in any 
ene.of the latter alternatives, no Pirvapaksa could possibly arise !| Now, 
in.texts like ad afead wa (cited as Visayavakya ini.2,1) we do have marks 
- ofBrahman {viz. ara) which are quite distinctive. We should, according- 
ee ly, .have to consider them under Pada i instead of Pada ii, as has been 
27) done by Sarnkara. It cannot be argued here that in the Sutra ada 
afearenrq (i, 2, 1), the illustrative passage is aatra: serraet areq: (Chan. 
~ Up. iii, 14, 12), in which the mark of Brahman (w@ftat) is not clear and 
that it is clear only in the passage a4 afead agar which occurs however at the 
‘head. (at) of that passage and that for this reason this Sitra is read 
‘under Pada ii. (aenewafage). Vyasatirtha points out that such an 
‘ explanation would give rise to-a fresh difficulty. For, in Pada i which 
8. classified as a there are many sutras like aaerantrenta (i, 1, 20) 
-G, 1, 24) ATTRA T TANT (14, 1, 28), where the ait of 
enaan are. not spectticsite stated in the Udaharana-vakyas. Hence, 
sy too should ,have been regarded as aeqseaatfrge. 
'.QOn the contrary, in wax vad: (i, 2, 13), the marks of Brahman 
(like amrtatva) are sufficiently clear in the Udaharanavakya itself 
and this Sjitra should therefore have been read in the first Pada. If the 
“Advaitin should, however, contend that even though the Udaharanavakyas 
of. Padas ii and iii disclose certain Brahmalingas which are fairly clear, yet 
the particular marks that. are to be attuned to Brahman (anraaeategs) 
are not clear in them and that therefore, those Sutras have been read there 
and those Padas have been designated as aeqesafags, Vydasatirtha 
rejoins that if it be so, another unexpected difficulty would arise. 
For, in Pada i, the marks to be attuned to Brahman such as anfeaeqay 
(in i, 1,20.) avert, (i, 1, 22) and srm (i, 1,23) are not clearly expressive 
of Brahman. Accordingly, those siitras would have to be relegated 
ta subsequent.Padas. ‘That they are where they are shows that the basis 
of. Sarnkara’s classification of them 1s not correct. 
ee The distinction between Padas ii and iii attempted by Samkara 
a oR the basis of Savisesa and Nirvisesa Brahman cannot also be sustained, 
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For, in Pada ul, in ada nfaetyo (i, 2, 1) wato (i, 2, 9), wate (i, 2, 13) 
waatito (i, 2, 18) agyacatfeo (i, 2, 21), we have marks like afaerfeqasrm- 
fassraca, siadaralaca, Pea, sraavaez, sweyacaq etc. which are incompatible 
with the Saguna and are unmistakable marks of Nirguna. Similarly, in 
Pada iii, (which is allotted to Nirvisesa) there are such obvious marks 
of ‘“‘Saguna and Savisesa” as qaqa, and eft in ararmaaga (i, 3, 1); 
arHrcpanagaedd in AAT araretq (i, 3, 8; 9 in the text : Wa Tay etc.); 
marks like gtea, Alara, in wetto (i, 3, 10-12); gee in the text Fertera under 
the Sitra gefantereq (i, 3, 13); and Kama etc., in the text aaart: 
aaaneq: in the Sitra dat (i, 3, 13-14). These are incompatible with 
the Nirvisesa-Brahman. It is of no use the Advaitin’s pleading here 
that the Nirvisesa-Brahman is the Cinmatra only and that Brahman 
in its capacity as the substratum of world-illusion is practically Sa-visesa 
and that, therefore, the Brahman dealt with in aga sfadiqo (i, 2, 1) 
could be regarded as ‘“‘Sa-Visesa. For, Vyasatirtha points out that on 
the same line of argument, even avaravaqacayq (i, 3, 1) could be viewed 
as compatible with Sagunatva and the Sitra would have to be placed 
in Pada ii. If it is still persisted that the Visayavakya : afeqq at: 
(Mund. 11, 2, 5) discussed under arararaaqa (i, 3, 1) is not Savisesa- 
Brahmapara, but Nirvisesa-Brahmapara by laksanavrtti, then, by parity 
of reasoning, even texts like wa afeazq wat (under i, 2,1) should be 
regarded as indicative of ““Cinmatra”’ by Laksana, 1n the interests of their 
validity and in that case, Sttra i, 2, 1, also would have to go 
to Pada ii. If it is again argued by the Advaitin that the incompatibllity 
between the Saguna and Nirguna could be got over on the ground 
that the Savisesa is in reality the same as the Nirvisesa and that 
conversely, the Nirvisesa itself might be regarded as Savisesa through 
‘‘Aropitavisesas”’ (superimposed determinations), Vydasatirtha says that this 
would be equivalent to saying that both kinds of texts have actually 
been found to be discussed in both the Padas, indiscriminately. In that 
case, there is no point in distinguishing between those padas or labelling 
them as Savigesa and Nirvisesa-para. That would mean that there is a 
good case for abandoning so unsatisfactory a classification and going in 
for a more satisfactory one. 

Of course, one can understand and make allowances for stray devia- 
tions. But it would appear on Sarmkara’s classification and interpretation 
that the deviations are too frequent and numerous to be accepted as mere 
deviations. 

Vyasatirtha also notices another attempted explanation of some 
Advaitic commentators that the distinction between the second and third 
padas is based on *aeamfavaa, and t*anefefayaca of terms sought to be 
attuned to Brahman. He points out that even from this point of view, 
there is much overlapping; in Pada iii, there are instances of %awa- 
fayacayq in arararaaacay (i, 3, 1) afwearceacay in galtanerqem|a (i, 3, 13) and 
ufassnracad in weatedq sfaa: (i, 3, 24). 

Coming to Pada iv, Vyasatirtha points out that there is no single 
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comprehensive basis of distinction of Pada (qrétafir) such as denial 
of Sastraic validity to Prakrti, as claimed by Samkara, that is applicable 
to all the adhikaranas in this Pada. For, according to Samkara (and Ramanuja) 
such refutation is confined to the first three adhikaranas of the iv 
Pada and the subsequent sitras and adhikaranas discuss a number of dis- 
connected topics like (i) the alleged discrepancy among (afecares) 
creation texts; (ii) the exclusion of the texts : aq dacmq and acat at at 
gezeq: from the Jivas and so on. Of these, the fourth adhikarana should 
go to Adhy. ii Pada 3 or 4 and the other two to earlier padas. The 
refutation of the distinction between the efficient and material cause of the 
world with: reference to Brahman in the penultimate adhikarana (of 1, 4) 
is out of place here and relevant to Adhy. II. Thus out of eight 
adhikaranas in pada iv, only three pertain to the disestablishment of the 
Sabdatva of Prakrti. Thus, looked at from any point of view, the way 
in which the fourth pada has been interpreted by Samkara could hardly 
be accepted as being faithful to the intentions of the Sitrakara. 
Vyasatirtha anticipates another line of defence of Sarhkara’s approach 
to the interpretation of pada iv, that the first three padas of Adhy. I 
are intended to meet objections challenging the propriety of the definition 
of Brahman as Jagatkarana, in view of such causality belonging rightly 
to other principles such as Pradhana and that the iv pada is meant to 
answer the remaining objection that Pradhana of the Samkhyas also! might 
be treated as a partial (or joint) source of the world and as such deserving 
to be regarded as a partial subject-matter of the Vedanta. He places his 
finger on the fundamental defect in this sort of explanation that the Sid- 
dhantin (i.e. the Advaitin) has not made the slightest effort to establish in 
his turn, the identity of that particular entity represented by such 
texts as Wed: THA, wat * * and aft wa errr: which 
the Samkhyas seek to identify with their Prakrti (and its gunas) 
with the Brahman of the Vedanta—its central, one and only subject-matter. 
The utmost that Sarhkara and his commentators have done is to equate 
that principle differently designated as Aja, Avyakta etc., with the “‘Avidya”’ 
of monistic metaphysics. But, then, while this equation of the ‘“‘Avyakta”’ 
with Maya or Avidya might save the overpervasion of the definition of 
Brahman given in 1, 1, 2, so far as the Sarmmkhya-Prakrti is concerned, it 
will create a fresh over-pervasion in Maya or Avidya instead; for surely, 
Maya or Avidya is not the same as Brahman ! It matters little where 
there is overpervasion of the Brahmalaksana, in Avidya or Prakrti : There 
‘is no advantage either way : Cf. arian aa a aft. aac 
att at ara: ? Thus, the thesis of ‘‘Samanvaya’’ proclaimed by the 
Siitrakara would be a truncated one, so far as the last pada is concerned. 
This disposes of the explanation attempted by V.S. Ghate that in the iv. 
pada certain words which are apparently interpreted by the Samkhyas 
as referring to some other principles like Mahat and Pradhana are here 





}, Cf. the aff in arqatftaafa according to this explanation, 
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proved to refer to “some other categories connected with the Vedanta’? 
(Vedanta, p. 55). Leaving aside the first three adhikaranas, the remaining 
ones of pada iv, are still more disconnected with the topic of Samanvaya. 
The term Samanvaya (judging from the majority of instances) evidently 
means the attunement of themes or entities as ndma or linga through -yoga 
or ridht, in Brahman. Fromthis standpoint the consideration of inner 
discrepancies in creation texts (1, 4, 15) would be extremely unwarranted 
at this stage. If Sutra i. 4, 15, is therefore to be retained in this Pada 
and properly fitted into it and its presence there rationally explained, it. 
can only be done on the line taken by Madhva viz., as establishing the title 
of Brahman to be viewed as the intermediary Cause al8o at each 
stage of the causal process (waraceremq). It is hardly necessary to 
point out that the supposed denial of distinction between nimitta and upd- 
dana kaéranatva in the Prakrtyadhikarana (according to Sarhkara) is not 
connected with Samanvaya in any straight sense of the term. Such a 
refutation would be in order in Adhyaya II and should be undertaken 
there. 

Vyasatirtha raises objections to the order of the padas in Sarhkara’s 
scheme of interpretation. He points out that if we are to be guided by 
toughness of subject-matter, “Spasta-Brahmalingas would not deserve 
precedence over “‘Aspastabrahmalingas”’, as has actually happened. ‘The 
discussion of Nirvigesa-texts would not also have been relegated to the third 
pada, then. If, on the other hand, precedence is to be given to the easier 
subject-matter, the discussion of Nirvisesa-Brahman in the Anandamaya 
and other adhikaranas of Pada i, would not have led the topic of 


Samanvaya. 
EXAMINATION OF RAMANUJA’S SCHEME OF PADAS 


According to the Ramanuja tradition of interpretation, the Sitra 
wraraea aad: (i, 1, 2) is charged with a double emphasis (vq): to wit : 7a 
arraa and aga sri The first sense of insistence of invariable 
presence (aaFrqaesc) rules out the possibility of “‘Asambhava”’ (impro- 
bability) of the definition by showing : that Brahman alone is the 
cause, in the rest of the adhikaranas of Padai. The other three padas 
refute the objection of ‘“‘Ati-vyapti’’ (over-pervasion) of: the definition 
of Brahman by the force of ruling out the connection of any other 
principle (#=itreqaese). Ramanuja also holds that the ii pada discusses 
‘“‘Aspastalingas”’ relating to Jivas, Prana, Buddhi etc., the i1 ““Spastalingas” 
of the same and that the iv. pada discusses texts that contain more 
clearly expressed Pirvapaksas relating to Jiva, Prana, Buddhi etc. 

Vyasatirtha points out that all this is quite unsustainable. For, 
according to Ramanuja himself, in the first pada itself the causality .of 
Pradhana is refuted in the Iksatyadhikarana and that of the Jiva in i, 1, 
18; (aTarea areata). These are clear examples of ‘removal of over- 
pervasion’ of the definition of Brahman, which, according to RamAanuja, 
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on’ ‘R’s behalf that if, in the Iksatyadhikarana, texts like ‘aea ateraay 
area, are held to refer to Prakrti etc., then, since that would be the 
a governing text all others referring to JagatkArana would have to be recon- 
: ciled with it, with the result that Prakrti would become the one Jagat- 
| karana. This would land us in a Pirvapaksa that Brahman is not the 
Jagatkarana. Such a Pirvapaksa would thus lead up to an Asambhava- 
Sanka (objection of improbability) with regard to Brahmalaksana _pro- 
claimed in i, 1, 2. Such an Asambhavasanka is therefore, elaborately 
‘refuted in the course of the rest of the first pada. Replying to the above 
- argument, Vyasatirtha says that in the same way, one could argue from the 
‘opposite point of view that Brahman being the subject-matter of 
aaa aiiean ardiq and all other texts pertaining of Karanatva having 
to be coordinated with it, it would have to be accepted that Pradhana is 
fiot the Jagatkarana and such a view would lead up to the removal of 
Ativyapti of the said definition of Brahman. In this way, the first pada 
could as well be taken over to the i, 111, and iv. It would not be difficult 
either to turn the tables SO as to bring about an Asambhavasanka of the 





in which case, the topics dealt with there could be expected to be sadiled 
in the first pada itself. 

Another explanation of the basis of classification of the padas from 
the Ramanuja point of view is that the 1 pada establishes Brahman to be 
the Supreme Being that is the cause of all as distinguished from the Cit 
and Acit alike. The other three padas describe Brahman’s various attri- 
butes. This explanation, too, is unsatisfactory. For, if the ‘distinction of 
Brahman from Cit and Acit is by virtue of its being the cause of Cit and 
Acit, then in Sitras like a-reaaatyeare (i, 1, 20) and stfarronftarnd 

” (i; 1, 24) where such attributes as “(being present in the Sun” and “being 
the essence of light’, which are both other than being ‘‘the cause”’ are refer- 

, -  Yred'to, those stitras could not have been included in the i pada. If, on the 
| other hand, the “Cidacit-vilaksanatva” of Brahman taught in pada i is 
| from the point of view of other attributes also, then, the subject-matter of 
would have been deste with in the same pada i.e., i. The other explana- 
tion on R’s behalf that the ii pada contains texts which prima facie contain 
certain indistinct (aspasta) marks of Jivas, Prana, Buddhi etc., cannot also 
Stand scrutiny. For, there are clear and distinct marks of Jivas, Prana, 

- Buddhi etc. in many texts noticed by R. under pada ii., such as ware: 
“STMT arTeq: in the visayavakya of ada sfadtrema (i, 2, 1) and of aga 
of Jivain am wera (i, 2,9) and of mimeiteqea of Buddhi and Prana 

in the same Sitra. Similarly, in the amatefaser (i, 2, 18) the 
Antaryamitva together with embodiment referred to in ‘aeq qfadt were’ 
is. possible in Jivas also. These adhikaranas should therefore be more 
properly shifted to Pada iii. Here an explanation has been offered on 
Po behalf of R. that the characteristics of AVNAaay, Aaa, HHT 
: Be ' and wiftea, do not signify ordinary physical modifications of the 
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mind-stuff, in taking of food to satisfy hunger or actual enjoyments of fruits 
of Karma, having a physical body etc. which are true of Jivas etc., but 
altogether .different meanings such as ‘being comprehensible to a mind 
duly purified: (aé4 Aqat areraq), all-destroying power, control of the 
enjoyment of Karmaphala of Jivas, controlling of Jivas present in the 
bodies and so forth; and that in this special and exalted sense, these marks 
cannot be regarded as “‘spasta (Jiva)-lingas as they are incompatible 
with the Jivas. ‘This explanation is ruled out by Vyasatirtha. Does the 
Visistadvaitin mean that the special senses given by him to the terms 
““Manomaya”’ etc., are acceptable to the Purvapaksin or are 
found to be their ordinarily accepted sense; or are those that 
have to be given from the Siddhanta point of view ! Since the Pirva- 
paksin cannot be expected to accept these specialized senses of the Siddhan- 
tin, at the Purvapaksa stage, there is no harm in regarding the apparent 
senses as those current in normal usage and therefore quite clearly pointing 
to the Jivas, Prana etc. That these special senses of these terms would 
not fit the Jivas, Buddhi etc., at the Siddhanta stage goes without saying 
and proves nothing and constitutes no bar to their pointing to the Jiva 
etc. clearly, when the Parvapaksa is raised. : 

Nor can it be said that ““Manomaya” does not simply mean ‘having 
contact with the mind’, which is insufficient to prove that the person refer- 
red to is the Jiva; but that 1t means ‘having the mind as a sensory organ’ 
and as this sense of the term is not quite evident in the passage in question, 
the mark of Manomayatva cannot be looked upon as a Spasta-Jivalinga, 
and that therefore, they have been rightly discussed under pada ii. Vyasa- 
tirtha disarms this objection by pointing out that ‘contact with the mind’ 
(at:aaqt) would be sufficient in this case, to establish further that the 
mind is regarded as an instrument of knowledge possessed. by the person 
referred to. It need not therefore require any special mention. When 
we use the term ‘‘Caksus-man’’, we do as a matter of fact understand a 
person who possesses the visual organ. We do not generally understand 
by it the sky which is in contact with the eye. If it is objected that the term 
‘““Manomaya”’ is still not clearly expressive of the Jiva (aspasta) because, 
in another text “‘Manomayah PrdndSariraneta@’’ it signifies Brahman, one 
might answer back that even in the Visayavakya of arreamat * * 
(i, 3,1) the mark of aaa being well established in Brahman 
in texts like ‘u#t arate gaat faa’ and therefore not specifically deno- 
tative of Jiva (i.e. aspasta‘—this adhikarana (i, 3, 1) involving a Pirvapaksa 
in regard to the Jiva, according to R., would have to be considered under 
pada ii. (aspastalingaka) according to R.’s scheme. If it is however said 
that in ‘avaraaqaq...’ there is the spasfa-Fivalinga, viz., of being 
subject to births (Cf. 4 uaisaraed agar srrart:) and that therefore the 
discussion is pertinent to pada 111, and not to pada 11, Vyasatirtha answers 
that, similarly, in pada ii also in the adhikarana : awaetreaa (i, 2, 7) 
the Jivalinga is clear in wy ® arate aa: and so it should have been 
shifted to pada iii, Moreoyer, it is possible to argue that in pada ili, the 
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.# P thark of qraaadaidt is not as such clearly descriptive of _Jiva; 


BS is not also clearly descriptive of Jiva seieiaae of the lait to Sidiciais 
=. linga. Similarly, in i, 3, 8, “wart” by itself and in contiguity with 


qa ari .Taft...and other marks of Brahman; and wet mentioned in 
proximity with waa saad qaraanat fagdt fasoa: * * * which is a clear 
Brahmalinga are not clearly and decisively indicative of Jiva (aspasja). 
Therefore, all these adhikaranas, involving such weefays should be placed 
in pada il. 

Lastly, R’s contention that pada iv discusses texts which share the 


| “ale of both ez and aenefrgs (Cf. aaenferer-omrefeaq) is not a 


satisfactory ground for treating them under a separate pdda_ (viz., 


of iv). For ultimately, such texts should be reducible to any one of the two 





~ 


ty 4 


categories (of Spasta or Aspastalingas) and as such assignable to Pada ii 
or iii as the case may be. But they cannot fall outside the scope of both 
the Padas altogether ! Vydasatirtha also refutes the alternative explanation 
of. wacafaredsrarraifeaqy in the sense of ereqcqaqegeay, ie., texts 
‘wherein the reasons in support of the Purvapaksa are far more evi- 
deat than those in favor of the Siddhanta’’,—such texts being reserved for 
7 gsion in Pada iv. He points out that this condition is hardly fulfilled 
> in the fourth pada in respect of arqmfanaft ...(i, 4,1) safaerear 
Ga 4,9) and a wetwaweq..(i, 4,11) where the respective Visaya- 
vakyas are : Wea: Toray; ‘aaa... and afeaq gq qa wn: In these 
adhikaranas, the Pirvapaksa, according to Ramanuja is not merely 
that there is the category of Pradhana etc., (for, that much 
“Is ‘accepted by the Siddhantin (Ramanuja) also,) but that the Pradhana 
‘etc., exist independently of Brahman. But there is no clear and express reason 
= Sehiotied in any one of the Visayavakyas of the above adhikaranas, in 
favor of holding the Pradhana and other categories to exist indepen- 
dently of Brahman. Hence, this second interpretation of the phrase 
ant hail i cannot be accepted. 
ie. It has further been argued on R’s behalf that in the third pada Brah- 
| man is established as having the entire Universe for its body (aearererey) 
- and that it ‘is of the nature of all (waterey) ; and that in the iv pada 
_it is established that there is nothing else in the Universe that is not the 
‘effect. of Brahman (aaceracaTata) ) or its body (Ha-etrearaa). 
_ Vyasatirtha says that this would be equivalent to saying that each 
: ‘of the padas ii, iii and iv, propounds but one attribute of Brahman. 
Since such a result could be accomplished by any individual adhikarana 
4n each of those padas (e.g. aaratrafazarfza aqaxearemd) wherein the texts : 
ae gfaat watt, cere mi the truth has been ‘established that everything 
in the Universe is controlled by Brahman and that everything constitutes 





gs go Brahman’ s body. Similarly, in pada iii, in avarmraadt * * (i, 3, 1) by the 


© Wigayavakya afeaq at: qfaay * * the thesis of aaaatfea and aakuaa of 


ie ., Brahman has been established. Such being the case, the other adhikaranas 





e in padas i ii and iii would al] become superfluous and unnecessary. 


Be 
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Moreover, in some adhikaranas in pada ii such as aqwcafaqrn 
* *- @, 2, 21) and im some others in pada ii such as War aware 
(i, 3, 8) the attribute of wawifea and aatacd are not apparent, 
as required on R’s view. Further, it would be quite arbitrary and unreason- 
able to impose any artificial restriction on the number of transcendental 
attributes of Brahman that should be dealt with in the Sitras (for one 
who believes the Brahman to be fafangaradtaq and awredararnrenrsz) 
when the Srutis and Sitras refer to numerous attributes of Divinity like 
ware, wala, araraaaa, Fira etc., and artificially confine the scope of 
each pada to the treatment of one attribute alone ! 

Lastly, in view of the Viyad-adhikarana (ii, 3, 1) which refutes the 
existence of anything not produced by Brahman and in view of the Antar- 
yamyadhikarana (i, 2, 18) which refutes the existence of anything that is 
not the ‘body’ of Brahman, the entire fourth pada, as such, would turn out 
to be redundant, according to Ramanuja. 

For these reasons, we have to reject the criteria upon which Sarnkara 
and Ramanuja have tried to base the classification of the four padas of the 
first or Samanvayadhyaya. Similar criticisms of the Padavyavastha of 
these commentators with regard to the second (Avirodhadhyaya) also 
have been urged by VyaAsatirtha, for which see my BSPC. vol. I. pp. 
324-327. 

2. GUHADHIKARANA EXPOUNDED 

Here, the Visayavakya, according to all the Bhasyakaras, is Riam 
pibaniau. . (Katha Up. i, 3,9). According to Madhva, the Sutra establishes 
the Samanvaya of a Kriyalinga (a mark in the form of an action) viz., 
Karmaphala-bhoktrtva (enjoyment of the fruits of Karma) which is com- 
monly associated with the Jivatman. The occurrence of the dual forms of 
the nouns : Pibantau, Guhdm pravistau, etc., 1s the first hurdle to be got over. 
The dual is prima facie evidence against the Samanvaya of the text in 
Brahman which is one (Ekam eva). ‘The main issue which arises for con- 
sideration, out of this context is (1) Who are the persons referred to by the 
terms (réam pibantau, guhdm pravistau) etc.? Are they the Jiva and Brah- 
man or is it Brahman alone, referred to under different forms of its own 
being ? The subsidiary issues on which the answer to the main question 
would naturally depend are (it) whether the ‘entry into the cave of heart’ 
( guha) spoken of here and the term “Brahman” used in the context are to 
be interpreted in their primary or secondary sense; (iii) whether the mean- 
ing of the substantive ‘pibat’—(enjoyment’ or - bhoktrtvam) would agree 
with Brahman or not; (iv) whether the text denying bhoktriva, found in 
the same context, should be taken in the literal sense or in the secondary 
sense of denying the experience of inauspicious fruits (asubha-phala)? and 
(v) above all, whether use of the duals is maintainable or not in regard to 
Brahman. This last point of objection highlights the Pirvapaksa as dis- 
cussed by VyAsatirtha. 


|. qa fracret fret ara a aft: frtq 1 (Padma). 
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STATEMENT OF THE PORVAPAKSA 


great attributed to Brahman in the previous adhtkarana is admissible 
, or the sense of the substantive (aftr) meaning ‘‘all-destroying”’ (samhartr ) 
~~ and the singular-termination in atid are both consistent with Brahman. 
But in the present passage, the enjoyment of Karmaphala (Cf. rtam piban- 
tau sukrtasya Joke) and the dual number which is the suffix-sense (pratya- 
yértha) are both incompatible with Brahman. The dual is conclusive 
‘evidence of the distinction of the persons or things indicated by it. If due 
weight is not given to it, the performance of seventeen sacrifices with one 
pasu each, dedicated to Prajapati could not be justified in connection 
with the Vedic prescription: aaet spam Ta! by reason 
of. the syntactic force of samkhyé (number). In the case of texts relating 
to the Annamaya etc., dealt with in the Anandamayadhikarana, the expla- 
nation of the plurality of forms has been on other grounds.. As texts 
declare them (Annamaya etc.) to be Brahman :@ a1 WW Jeqisazaqay: no 
; _ plurality of Brahman was accepted. Where plurality has been referred 
to. in texts containing Suddhiprarthana! of Annamaya etc., they have not 
been recognized as Brahman. There is also no point in the objection that 
Apnamaya etc., should be taken as different entities, on the basis of the 
~#blling of the Samjnadhikarana of the Purva-Mimamsa. For, it should be 
--Sypted that these different names are to be understood as predicating 
| diffrent qualities of Brahman like the term aera and not simply as 
 predicating them as names of different entities. For this reason, the Parva- 
_. paksa in this adhikarana, should accordingly be taken to proceed on the 
acceptance of the view that Annamaya, Pranamaya etc. (spoken of in the 
‘Anandamaya-adhikarana) are all Brahman. Or, it may be taken that in 
‘the Anandamayddhikarana, the point established is that though Annamaya 
etc.,.are parts of Brahman, they are still identical with Brahman; while 
in the present adhikarana the point established is that the idea of ‘many- 
ness’ is not incompatible with Brahman (in an esoteric sense). Hence, 
the objection that Annamaya_-etc., are not Brahman because they involve 
Mjanyness is also to be met by the ruling of the Siddhanta of this adhikarana. 
Hence, there is no harm in conceding that the present Pirvapaksa inclu- 
des a challenge to the position that Annamaya is Brahman. That is why 
the WV phrases the Siddhanta-nyaya there as : There is no contradiction 
in Brahman being spoken of as part of Anandamaya. Here, with refer- 
ence to this adhikarana, the siddhantanyaya has been put there as :— 
Even the references (to Brahman) in the Srutis in the dual could not be 
regarded as incapable of other explanations and therefore conclusive.. 
Anyway, it would be impossible for the Siddhantin to explain away 
x A tthe dual form in pibantau etc., as (i) a purely formal grammatical ending 
“(indicating correctness of usage) as in ara: (‘wife’); or as an archaism; 
or (it) as a secondary attribute of the subject not entitled to any sysntactic 
relation; or (iii) as formally assimilable to the singular form by Uha; ‘or 











Ll aerasrredafaarrraeraT F Yau = (Sruti). 
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(iv) as a variant of the singular form. For, there is no specific gramma- 
tical authority for using the dual for the singular in this case. It would 
be too much to set aside the many dual forms here such as pibantau, pravistau, 
without adequate reasons, as mere archaisms or case-syncretisms as in 
wera owit:; ard arsammd; for it is quite possible to take them to 
signify two separate and distinct entities viz., Jiva and Brahman. Nor 
can we apply the principle of the Sammargadhikarana of the Parva-Mimamsa 
here and argue that the dual here is not to be taken into syntactic 
account as the singular in “Graham sammarsti”’. For, there would be no 
establishment of #aq4 in Brahman except through the present text; while 
in the case of the cleaning of the cups (graha) that is established by weaned 
which teaches that the cups (graha) constitute the subject (uddefya) with 
reference to the SammAarga-samskara. Moreover, even conceding that 
the singular w in wé antfs might be regarded as not to be taken into 
account with reference to the injunction of cleaning the ‘grahas’, because 
of the fear of sentence-split (at#7T¥q) in that case, there is no denying 
the fact that there is the distribution ofthe singular there, actually, in each 
‘graha’ (cup). Hence it could be treated as being given or presupposed 
by anuvdda (repetition) with reference to the injunction of cleaning though 
not enjoined as an attribute of the subject (s¢zafaanq). But, in the 
present case, there is no duality at all, in the nature/of Brahman and so, 
it could not be explained away as restated by way of anuvdda. Nor can 
it be held that the dual suffix is ascribed to the operation of atidefa 
(extension) by Uha (s@) just asin aaa ase fadarft a mantra used in 
offering the favis in honor of Agni in Darsapirnamasa-sacrifice, the sub- 
stantive part in “avaq’...is permitted by Uha to be changed to “‘qaufa’’ 
to suit the requirement of atidefa. ‘The difficulty in this case would be that 
‘pibantau’ etc., are not given in the dual, elsewhere to justify the application 
of a similar ames of Uha. 

Nor can the dual be explained from the standpoint of the Abhyasa- 
dhikarana-nyaya (of the Purva-Mimamsa) where the term “afae:” in 
afamt astft....has been used in the plural, though signifying the name of 
only one of the five Prayajayagas, because it is accepted asa 
variant of the ruidha form of ‘“‘Samidhah’’. But “faam?’ here, cannot be 
explained on this basis, because it is not a rii¢hafabda like “afaq’ but a attra 
one. | 

There are logical impediments also in identifying frat etc., 
with ‘forms’ of ISvara. There is the mark of sara mentioned in the 
text, which signifies “‘Avidya”’ and that would be incompatible with Brah- 
man. So, the best thing to do in these circumstances would be to inter- 
pret the text “wd foadt...”as referring to two individuals viz., Jiva and 
Igvara. Though of course, Igvara is not actually an enjoyer of the fruits 
of Karma, the reference to him as rm (drinker of ria) could be easily explained 
on the basis of sfaara. The characteristic of “qemaw’ and the use of the 
word ‘‘Brahma’’ later on in 4: @qiona mat Te TITA...:, would be applicable 
to the Jivas also, without much difficulty. 
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THE SIDDHANTA VIEW 


The Siddhanta view is that only Brahman (and not Jiva and Iévara) 
is the theme of this passage, because of the entry into the cave of the heart, 
referred to in this connection and the terms “Brahman”’, aq, wm, WH 
and awry used in the text. Though the mark of being present in 
the cave of the heart is applicable to the Jivas also, it is still a prominent 
characteristic of Brahman (alone) according to a very large number of 
texts like : 

‘a ae fed qeary; “Tefed TEts TUT; 

‘get sfaxa faserity’ etc., 
and therefore, Brahman alone is entitled to be understood by it in the 
deeper sense of the term. When we speak of Maithila, we do not mean 
any citizen of Mithila; but one who is its lord and King. Similarly here. 
Moreover, in the text which follows (1, 3, 2) 

Viz., @: AGaaAaAaAe Fel ATT | 

aa fadeat aay * * * M 

Brahman has been called ‘the saving shore.’ That is appropriate wy 
to Brahman. The reference to the “bridge” (@q:) in ‘a: agésrarmnm’ i 
also appropriate to Brahman as is seen from : wy qafacitty agiarey a 
ararrraaad (Brh. Up. iv, 4,22), where Brahman is clearly referred to as 
“bridge” (across the ocean of Samsara). 

We cannot therefore dismiss the text : ‘aa fart (i, 3, 1) which 
lies between (are) the two texts : aaag Tada (i, 2, 25) and a: ag: 
peheaes (i, 3, 2) as not referring to Brahman. The. Purvapaksa 
lays special emphasis on the fact of Brahman not being an enjoyer (abhoktr) 
as sufficient ground for rejecting the identification of ‘‘Pibantau’’ with 
Brahman. But there are Srutis like: ‘uw fe aver crser stat wafam...’ 
(Praina Up. iv, 9) and smrtis like ‘I am the enjoyer of all sacrifices and 
their lord’’, ‘‘He presides over the function of the senses and mind and 
enjoys the objects” (Git@ xv, 9) which show that Brahman has its own 
bhoga which (of course) must be subtler and of different quality and nature 
from the gross ones of Jivas. It cannot be that the Gitd text refers to Jivas 
only; for in that case, the preceding verse : 4Weqraceradiyqt: (x, 8) 
and the one following: faqe araqafa cata artaqae: (x, 10) would 
be inappropriate. We have therefore to accept Iévara’s bhoga to be of an 
esoteric kind relating only to what is auspicious. The text : aa 
rastraretia denying enjoyment to Brahman (cited by . Purvapaksin ) 
should be understood as denying inauspicious experiences to Brahman on 
the evidence of such texts as aeiamg: fara cated (R.V.i, 164, 22) which 
speak of ISvara having enjoyments which are agreeable to Him. The Brh. 
Up : iv, 2, 3, speaks of Brahman as havinga subtler form of ‘enjoyment 
(ahara) than the embodied self : sfafaamercax ga wacrenreardrcrarcaa: | The 
statements in Srutis that Brahman has no enjoyment only mean that 
it remains the same (whether in enjoyment or its absence) and that it is 
always full and conscious of innate bliss and on account of absence of 
attachment. Thus, we have proper explanations of scriptural texts that 
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describe Brahman as “‘abhoktr’’. They could be taken in the restricted sense 
of having no inauspicious experiences. 

It is only in respect of the Jiva that the expression “wa” in "4 
feast would offer a difficulty. For “‘riam’? according to Srutis like #a@ aa 
aa aa: stands for wine; but Jivas in Samsara are enjoyers of saan 
also and therefore, the qualified description here as Rtam pibat would be diffi- 
cult to explain. In the case of ISvara, however, it would not offer any 
difficulty ; for the Srutis declare of Brahman that ‘Only auspicious merit 
goes with Him’’.! 

_ The dual also would not present any difficulty in regard to Iévara. 
It could be explained on the basis of Vedic precedents such as the use of 
the singular for the plural in the injunction: ot dra (pertaining 
to ‘tying the wife’) in the case of mantras concerning many wives also and 
in the use of the plural for the singular in ‘afefa: qa santag’ referring 
to the noose of the Agnisomiyapasu itself. In the former instance, the 
Mimamsakas have explained that the use of the singular is permitted 
even in respect of many wives and in the second the use of the plural for the 
singular is explained from the point of view of the manyness (bahutva) of 
the parts (of the pasa) and the prayoga treated as archaic. In the present 
case too, Brahman though one could be designated in the dual with reference 
to its other form (riipaniara).* If unity of Prakarana (context) is cited as 
justification for the accommodation of the plural with reference to ana 
suniaarerar 3* =* * * then Rtam pibantau could also be shown to have 
such unity of Prakarana with Brahman in view of the texts 4: @g: and 
aq Ae A Aad FZ between which it occurs. 

Though prima facie suggestive of difference and duality (of persons) 
‘the dual in ‘‘Pibantau”’ must be explained so as to fit in with the oneness 
of Brahman, because the identity of ‘“‘Pibantau”’ with Brahman is conclu- 
sively established by the mark of ‘entry into the cave of the heart’ (guhd- 
pravesa) and the texts which precede : ‘Tag 4 wa 1; AAMNIAATT; F 
eat aqaaa:? and follow : ‘a: aqderararaet a@ aay’ in which the’ singular 
is used, “which is significant. It is for this reason that in the text: 
‘waar saad Tarra’ the number eleven has been explained by the 
Mimamsakas to have been made up by the repetition of the Prayajas 
twice, with the performance of the last Prayaja thrice, thus making the 
total of eleven, without at the same time violating the fixity of the number 
of Prayajas as five. Similarly, in the present case, the oneness of Brahman 
being an esta ed fact, (in view of the texts in the present context and 
elsewhere) the duality conveyed by the termination in prbantau etc., should 
be otherwise explained in terms of riipdniara. ‘This might be supported by 
the principle followed in interpreting the sentence : “afwrtdrg eqatec...” 








Ll. qeaant qoft a @ 4 Qarq at Teefa (Brh. Up. i, 5, 20). 
For two different explanations of this text See Raghavendra on TC. p. 463 b. 
2. Cf. ‘omarmrnafa afta va feat fer: | 
fafacet gaa facet <a faafe aerq i’ (Madhva, B.S.B.) 
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e : relating to the chanting of the Traisoka-saman on the fourth day of Dva- 
- dagaha (sacrifice). The plural in afarrdty has been explained by the 
- Mimamsakas to be intended to be understood as requiring the chanting of 
only one Atijagati verse : fazat gaat afaaa’ seven times with two other 
verses recited in the Brhati metre, the whole constituting the tristich pres- 
cribed in the rite and not by dropping the Brhatis and introducing some 
other Atijagatis to justify the plural afasrmidty. Similarly here, the same 
~ Brahman is invested with an increment of form (ripdntara) and referred 
ie to in the dual, for a definite purpose. 
a Perhaps, a question might be asked : how can Brahman which is 
. one be qualified by a dual suffix and spoken of (in the dual) as if it were 
oR two? The answer is that such a way of speaking is not inconceivable. 
‘The relation of subject and attribute is met with in one and the same thing 
7 e.g. TI Taq; ares arer:; Hal fra: t The Sruti text : Neha nandsti denies 
‘only the presence in Brahman of (internal) distinctions of nature; but 
5 not of numerical increment (anekatvasamkhyad). For, the Sruti : 
Ny ee 
oe aagmengarrTenrarey (Brh. Up. ii, 5, 19) 
ke gecoghizes that there is no aie limit to the number of forms of 
- Brahman. The category of Visgesas would reconcile the opposition bet- 
x ween oneness and manyness in such-cases. Such richness of content must 
| "be admitted in Brahman (or Atman) by both the parties to the controversy. 
_ / For, if Brahman is pure bliss and nothing more (i.e., not the blissful one also), 
there would be no revelation of that Brahman (or Atman) to itself. If, 
again, it is just the essence of consciousness and nothing more, it would 
. . have no bliss. In either case, Moksa would be void of meaning or pur- 
- pose as a goal of human effort. For, it is accepted by Advaitins also that 
‘s jthe manifestation of innate bliss of self is the aim of Moksa. If then, Brah- 
man (or Atman) is both of the nature of consciousness and bliss, it is 
‘admitting the fact that the one exhibits a twofold nature. 

::y~ There is nothing illogical in that. In the interpretation of the Vedic 
~ . text ‘(araraat) wart Ad Aeafaet wey ..., it has been recognized by 
«. the Mimarhsakas that in order to reconcile the singular number in 3a 

to designate the two deities Agni and Soma conveyed by the compound 

ae . word (faqft), the two deities are to be viewed as one gua deities because 
‘the idea of ‘deity’ is present in both together and their duality (in 

_¢. @avfrem) is explained from the point of view of their being the substratum 
‘of the idea of the “deity” individually. This shows that the Mimamsakas 
‘concede the coexistence of the ideas of oneness and duality in this instance. 
Sunilarly, in the present case, Brahman could be viewed as “‘one”’ in 

me its own essence (svariipena) and “dual” by virtue of a peculiarity of its 

3 ae ‘hature. The coexistence of oneness and manyness in Brahman has been 

=. recognized in many Scriptural passages ; 

0 Saat apnfin: geet daa’ (RSV. vi, 47, 18) 

" ‘Qarreuarrrerery (Yajurveda q. M. G. B. xi, n 

‘Ge SG aga 7: ata (Katha Up. v, 12; Brahmop., 15) 
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‘cal ap: aa: &: fey’ (Visnusahasrandma) 

‘qa ® arr wart marisa wea? (Gita xi, 5) 

It cannot therefore be said that the dual number used in Riam pibantau 
constitutes an insurmountable objection to our identifying what has been 
referred to ‘therein with Brahman. 

Vyasatirtha points out further that the present Sitra is not rendered 
superfluous by i, 4, 11. In that Sitra (a deiqaaerq.) the objection 
that is set aside is that as Brahman 1s without any difference in itself, the 
distinction between supporter and supported (ddhdra ddheyabhaéva) refer- 
red to in ‘afeqqsaq qa wat... would be untenable. Here, in the pre- 
sent Sutra (i, 2, 11) on the other hand, the question answered is different— 
whether manyness is compatible with what is One. Hence there is no 
redundancy of topics. Or, the compatibility of manyness in One is estab- 
lished there; while here the point established is that bhoktrtva is compatible 
in one who is essentially free from karmabandha. The attribute of srarataq 
applied to Brahman is to be figuratively understood in the sense of being 
the dispenser of happiness and misery to the good and the evil-natured 
beings according to their deserts. Since this depends on the divergent 
nature of the persons to be dealt with, there is no incompatibility in one 
and the same person exercising those functions according to the fitness of 
adhikaris. Though the terms #@ fagait should have been prominently 
mentioned in the Sutra consistent with the attunement of the mark of 
maataqaa in Brahman, precedence has been given to qWermfasecy in order 
to give prominence to the Siddhantayukti (which is based on it). Further, 
as the mark *aqqay is in apposition with qemfaecq it is included in 
the latter. Lastly, even though it is possible to take it that the predicate (of 
the Sttra) : Brahman automatically follows from the fourth sitra (as it 
does in the case of other Siitras like Anandamayo’ bhyasdt, yet, a special 
' mention of the predicate (dtmdnau) has been made in this Sitra for the 
sake of iteration and to give the much-needed explanation of the dual in 
the Sruti. That is why the Sitrakara has advisedly used the term dé#man 
itself in the dual, expressing two forms of Brahman : dimd and antaratmd. 


REFUTATION OF SAMKARA’S INTERPRETATION 


Sarnkara makes out the Pirvapaksa of this adhikarana as follows. 
The persons referred to as “Riam pibantau’”’ are Buddhi and Jiva, because 
the characteristic of entry into the cave of the heart is compatible with 
them and is incompatible with Brahman who is all-pervasive. Even though 
Buddhi is not the enjoyer (pdir) of Karmaphala, it could be so designated 
by resort to the ofa." | 

His Siddhanta view is : When it is conclusively established by the 
mark of saad or the enjoyment of Karmaphala that one of the persons 


1. When we say “ofaor arfa’ (persons with umbrellas are going), there is 
no harm even if one or two in the group have no umbrellas. The term “Chatrin” stands 
for those without umbrellas also, by laksand. It may be noted that here the nydya is used 
both by the Samkhya and by Sarhkara. 
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q gntended is the Jiva, the other (second) one of the same class must also be 
c a sentient being—i.e. Paramatman. It cannot be the Buddhi as it is in- 
Fs’ ‘sentient. When we say that we should get a second for this cow (set 
. fadritsarszer:), the second one is obviously an animal of the same 
' species, not a horse or acamel. Similarly, here,-as it is established by the 
bc. ‘mark of waa that the fibantau should be Jiva and Brahman, the 
a | ‘subsequent mark of entry into the cave of. the heart could somehow be 
©?" fitted with Brahman (all-pervasive as it might be). Even though Brahman 
is not the enjoyer (aq) of Karmaphala, still the term ‘‘fzbat’’ could be 
“. applied to it by resort to the ofan. 

ae The Pirvapaksa and the Siddhanta as above are both untenable. 
a ‘According to the Advaita philosopher, doership. (kartriva, bhoktriva) etc., 
ch really belong to Buddhi and are superimposed on the atman, like the 
redness of the japd flower on the crystal. Hence it would be impossible to 
“establish by means of the mark of patrtva (referred to) that one of the two 
_ = ‘mentioned in the Upanisadic passage is a sentient being and draw the 
‘conclusion that the second one mentioned with it must also be so (by reason 
+. ‘of sameness of species or class). If “‘bhoktrtva”’ is defined as arising from 
oe a mutual intermingling of the attributes of ct and acit (cidacttsamvalana), 
be. = the doctrine of itaretarddhyasa (superimposition of mutual attributes) bet- 
<"r~ - ween cit and jada would have to be given up by the Advaitin. Thus, on 
| the Advaitic view, only Buddhi would be the real ‘aq.’ The sense of 
“the substantive (fzbat) would thus be completely fulfilled only by it. It 
might then be possible to exclude the Jiva altogether and explain the dual 
‘.* In terms of a distinction between the two aspects of Jnana and Kriya 
Saktis of Buddhi itself. In this way, Buddhi with Prana could safely be 
-. -regarded as the “pibantau.”’ If the Advaitin should feel that a mere dis- 
~ -tinction of the two aspects of Buddhi would not establish a real distinction 
of individuals as required by the dual, even then the correlate to Buddhi 
‘could very well be the Jiva endowed with superimposed qaqa; but by 

no means Brahman, which lacks even superimposed oqraq. 
Further, granting that the Jiva might somehow be regarded as a tq 
on the Advaitic view, there would still be no real fulfilment of the condition 
{of ‘duality’ (fs7q) required by the dual number. In the example 
* Of “aer alfgdtitseaszez:” the second animal found was a real and dis- 
tinct individual of the same species. But in the present case, even by 
understanding the other to be Brahman, there would be no establishment 
of true duality as required by the dual number, as the Jiva (according to 
‘\- the Siddhantin) is non-different from Brahman : Let us for example take 
iy’ an authoritative statement (corresponding to the statement of the Sruti : 
,  Rtam pibantau or Asya gor dvitiyo’ nvestavyah) that ‘the moon is having a 
second’ (arg: afadta:). On hearing such a statement, one would naturally 
think of some other luminary (like a star in the sky) that is not superim- 
posed, though it may belong to a different class (naksatra). One would not, 
in this case, think of an imaginary (second) moon (supposed to be) belong- 
ing to the same class. Even so, in the present case, though the Brahman as 
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Cetana might be “‘Sajatiya’’ to Jiva, we could not really think of it here, 
because the difference between them is admittedly unreal. In_ these 
circumstances, we could only think of Buddhi as the second (fibat) which 
though not of the same classas Jiva, 1s nevertheless conditioned by the same 
order of difference as the Jiva. ‘The point moreover, is that as between 
duality (dvitvam) and sameness of class (sdjdtyam) the former happens to 
be the verbal sense of the dual termination, while sameness of class (sdjatya) 
is not the verbal sense of any of terms used but is only a derivative idea got 
by the force of implication. Hence, it should not be made to override 
the sabda sense of duality. 

Just as in the sentence : ‘am awe aNedta gaat watery’ we 
would set aside the verbal sense of sameness of kind (i.e.,. weak cow) to 
preserve the importance of the verbal sense of the last-mentioned word : 
(balavata), similarly sameness of kind through sentiency suggested by 
‘Patrtva’ might be set aside to preserve the verbal sense of entry into the 
cave of the heart (which, in its primary sense, would rule out Brahman). 
After all, on the Advaitic view, “‘Guhanihitatvam” itself though proclaimed 
in Brahman by Sruti, (a a fafe¢ qerarq) cannot be regarded as real, 
because Sarnkara himself writes in his commentary on B. S. i, 2, 7, that 
occupying a limited space (of the cave of the heart) cannot bea real 
attribute. of Brahman.’ 

Just as the idea of Karmaphalabhoktrtvam implies “‘Cetanatvam’’, | 
it would equally imply the idea of a dependent being (paratantra). Now, 
since Buddhi is dependent, it may well be taken to be the second to the 
Jiva. Though Cetanatva need not necessarily be associated with bhok- 
trtva, a bhokta must necessarily be Cetana. Similarly, though a paratantra 
need not be a bhokir, what 1s karmaphalabhokir must necessarily be paratantra. 
If this is accepted, it would not be difficult to think of an  aupacarika- 
prayoga attributing agency of enjoyment (bhogakarirtvopacdra) to Buddhi, 
just as in the statement ‘the fuel cooks’ (ateatfa Tafa). In the case of 
“Gor dvitiyena....’’ as gotva happens to be the verbal sense, sameness of 
class recognised with it must also be from the point of view of goivam. 
Hence, there is ng irresponsible point in this argument. Furthermore, 
the description “‘light and shade”? would admirably fit Buddhi and Jiva 
as one of them is insentient and the other sentient. 

Lastly, both in the Purvapaksa and in the Siddhanta there is resort 
to laksana by Chatrinyaya, in respect of Buddhi or Brahman; and in both 
the Pirvapaksa and Siddhanta the only pdir, in point of actual fact, 1s the 
Jiva. There is thus no real divergence of doctrine (at issue) between the 
Purvapaksa and the Siddhanta. That renders the whole inquiry then, 
futile and the quarrel with the Samkhya an idle quarrel over words. 

The interpretation of the next Sutra (fawwm=q) also, according 
to Samkara, is faulty. Sarnkara says there that in the sentence follow- 
ing Rtam pibantau....there is the qualification of the Jiva as the mover 


1, wander saisialeet a Treatasq | 
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(gantr) and of Brahman as the goal to be attained (gamya). This cannot 
be accepted as correct. For, as the Jiva is referred to as the one seated in 
the chariot (rathi) and as Buddhi is referred to as the driver, later, it is 
equally possible to make “pibantau”’ stand for them (from the Pirvapak- 
sin’s point of view). Moreover, even though the term “pibantau”’ has been 
sought to be connected with Brahman by secondary signification, still, 
as the reference to Jiva is also accepted by Samkara, it would involve in- 
consistency of relation with the theme of the Adhyaya where, in the Sitras 
beginning with i, 1, 5, it has been shown that words like “Sat” in “aéq 
aaana ardiq’, do not refer to any other thing or person except Brahman. 
For, it would be improper to establish a roundabout or incidental connec- 
tion of the adhikaranas with Brahman when a more direct connection for 
“‘pibantau...”? understood as forms of Brahman could be secured. This point 
has been indicated by Madhva, in his remark : 44 S& aneqaisfretad i 
_disapproving of the interpretations given by Sarhkara and Ramanuja. 


RAMANUJA’S INTERPRETATION EXAMINED 


Ramanuja differs from Samkara in taking Sutras i, 2, 9-12, to consti- 
tute one adhikarana. But, in other respects, he agrees with Samkara’s 
interpretation of the siitras, in the main. According to both the Visaya- 
vakya of wat Waaemd (1, 2, 9) is: 

Te FI A Aa A Aad Alea: | 

WAH IAAT F AT AT As A I 
from Katha Up. (i, 2, 25). According to Madhva, however, the Visaya- 
vakya of i, 2, 9, is not from Katha but : 4% wanqaT | aw FaeaEMa TAaT- 
aferra | ag at adifa aafadefafacay 1 (Brh. Up. i, 2, 5). 

Commenting on. this difference in the choice of the Visayavakya, 
Vyasatirtha points out that the latter is more appropriate to the actual 
wording of the Satra (a#at aa4aENT) as it embodies, directly, distinct 
counterparts to the Pratijfia (probandum) and the Hetu (reason ) 
in the Sitra; whereas, according to Samkara’s and Ramanuja’s way of 
“Interpreting the Sutra, the Pratijfia and Hetu (corresponding to those in 
the Sitra) have to be found in the Visayavakya with some effort through 
Upalaksana and Laksana. 

‘The objections raised against Sarmkara’s interpretation of Guham 
pravistau...... (i, 2, 11) in terms of Jiva and Brahman, apply mutatis 
mutandis to Ramanuja’s also. Vyasatirtha therefore directs special atten- 
tion to R’s contention of the tarfaaeg of the four sitras (i, 2, 9-12) and 
rejects it as untenable, after close scrutiny. 

R. and his commentators claim that as these four siitras have for their 
subject-matter passages relating to the same topic and have also a certain 
syntactic unity of sense connecting them, in terms of a relation of Upajivya- 
upajivakabhava (topical dependence) between the first two and the last 
two Siitras, they should be constituted into a single adhikarana and that 
this principle holds good wherever Sutras ‘so interrelated have not been 
found to be separated by intervening adhikaranas or padas, 
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Vyasatirtha replies that this kind of argument would have some 
force against Sarhkara, who agrees with R. in looking upon the Katha Up. 
passage : WT Tal 4 wa 4... which precedes ad fraxt as the Visayavakya 
of the Sutra: am TaTaerey! But, it would not apply to Madhva 
who takes a¢@ at adifa aefadefafaerq (Brh. Up.i, 2,5) as the Visaya- 
vakya, with better justification, as we have seen. Apart from that, 
Vyasatirtha says that it is doubtful if there is any real basis of Upajivya- 
Upajivakabhava between the two passages 7a Fel F...and aga frat as made out 
by R. and his commentators on the ground. of an undesirable contingency 
of break of contextual continuity (prakaranaviccheda) between the passages : 
werd fararary and wad frat. For, ad frat does not occur between aera 
fara and aaa ad 4 but (only) follows. In these circumstances, 
there is no warrant for the plea of Prakarana-viccheda at all. Sucha 
plea can hardly be advanced by Ramanuja who has himself admitted under. 
the Sitra : yewnq (1, 2, 10) that there is perfect unity of context between 
araareat saat... (Katha. Up.) referring to Brahman and # waraq aa z: 
(ibid.) which is the fourth quarter of the verse : weragt wad a. To talk 
of prakaranaviccheda, then, on the possibility of establishing a syntactical 
unity (ekavdkyatad) between wd frartt and ae wala aa Fon the strength 
of immediate textual posteriority (dnantaryakrama) of =a flat to Tet ta 
q@ wdaissomething that is clearly opposed to the wellknown principle 
of Mimamsa interpretation, viz., the superiority of wwe (context) to 
za (position). As R. is a champion of the Waar view or unity of 
the Parva and Uttara Mimamsa Sutras, this principle is to him already 
well-established in the Puirva-tantra. It would thus be unwarranted for 
him to raise the objection, in the present adhikarana, of break of context 
based on the superiority of Sthana (Krama). | 

Secondly, Vyasatirtha points out that according to R. himself, the 
Adrsyatvadhikarana (i, 2, 21-23) and Dyubhvadyadhikarana (i, 3, -1-7) 
are deemed to be two distinct adhikaranas though they have for their sub- 
ject-matter passages relating to the same topic and have also a clear syn- 
tactic unity of sense connecting them, by reason of Upajivyopajivakabhava 
subsisting between them. Why should not the awafaee and aerfarer 
also be considered separate adhikaranas, in the same way? It is no 
argument that there the two adhikaranas are separated by an inter- 
vening adhikarana and are also assigned to different pddas. For, it would 
be illogical to interpose any adhikaranas between Sitras that. deserve to 
be treated as constituting one adhikarana by reason of syntactic unity and 
other factors. If it is however argued on R’s behalf that as the agenfrror 
(i, 2, 21-23) discusses an ‘‘Aspastajivadilinga”’ and is therefore put in 
pada ii while ararafa#eq (i, 3, 1-7) dealing witha ‘“‘Spastajivadilinga”’ is 
rightly placed in pada iii, Vyasatirtha replies that in the same manner it 
could be argued that as the acfaper is in pada ii, it deals with 
‘“‘Aspastajivalinga”’; and as the term “Hd” in %d fart prima facie denotes 
Karmaphalabhoktrtva, which is a ‘“‘Spastajivalinga’, it should 
very properly have been related to pada ii, Thus, we see no 
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justification for Sutras i, 2, 9-10 and i, 2, 11-12 to be integrated into one 


_ adhikarana. 


Vyasatirtha further points out that there is no harm in passages per- 


taining to the same. topic being discussed in two separate adhikaranas, 


if the discussions relate to the earlier and later parts of it. He cites the 
evidence of the Audumbaradhikarana and the Parnamayyadhikarana of 
the Purva-Mim4amsa in this connection. Here, Kumarila, in his Yantra- 
vartika has clearly stated that the passage: ‘ae qiHdt ygwafa...’ is to 
be regarded as the Udaharana not only in the Parnamayyadhikarana, 
but also in the Audumbaradhikarana, and similarly, the passage ‘ater 
gat wafa...’ is to be regarded as the Udaharana not only in the Audumbara- 
dhikarana but in the Parnamayyadhikarana also : 
Ga, Tas, AGT AAATET TY 

Thus, the two adhikaranas are accepted as distinct and separate ones 
even though they deal with the earlier and later parts of the same passage; 
and even though there is the relation of Upajivyopajivakabhava between 
them. What harm is there, then, if, in the same circumstances 4afaamt 


and the qerfaw<rq are also considered to be separate ones? The 


presence of “Upajivyopajivakabhava’’ and other factors are not therefore 
sufficient grounds governing the unity of an adhikarana; but other grounds 


like the applicability of the same Pirvapaksa and Siddhantayuktis, absence 


of adhikaSanka (further doubt not solved by the given adhikarana) etc. 


3. BHOKTRAPATTYADHIKARANAM EXAMINED 


This .adhikarana consists of only one Sutra : wWreamrdfaeanag 
Mietmaq (ii, 1, 13). It is interesting for the variety of interpre- 
tations put upon it by the different commentators. V.S. Ghate (Vedanta, 
p. 79) after discussing the various interpretations opines that Ramanuja’s 
way of taking the word ‘amr: is “the most natural and the question 
is also quite in place here’. ‘‘Madhva,”’ he says, ‘‘explains the Sutra so 
as to establish his doctrine of absolute difference between Jiva and Brah- 
man; but his way of taking wWeaamd: is far from satisfactory. And 
moreover, his reference to the released condition of the soul makes the 


adhikarana more appropriate to the Phaladhyaya and Madhva himself, 


conscious of this, tries to show the propriety of the adhikarana in the 


_ present pada which deals with Avirodha or removal of contradiction : 


RAs yfaafatasaaaeaaery i” 

. It would therefore be profitable to turn to Vydasatirtha’s exposition 
of this adhikarana and his criticisms of the interpretations of Samkara and 
Ramanuja, to adjudge the merits of the different views. Ghate’s remarks 
on Madhva’s interpretation of this Sutra suffer from an initial misconcep- 
tion on his part about the true purpose of this Siitra inthe present context, 
according to Madhva. This is due to his failing to understand correctly 
the significance of the Padasangati of this adhikarana as conceived by 
Madhva. Ghate’s mistake lies in supposing that ‘‘Madhva explains this 
Sutra so as to establish his doctrine of absolute difference between Jiva and 
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Brahman’’. Thisis evidently not the immediate purpose or aim of this adhi- 
karana or pada. ‘There are so many other Sutras in the I Adhyaya itself, 
in which: the difference between Jiva and Brahman has been conclusively 
established by the Sutrakara; and it would therefore be both needless and 
out of place to establish such difference in the Avirodhadhyaya. What 
the Sitrakara (according to Madhva) has really done in this pada of the 
Avirodhadhyaya is to refute logical objections (yuktivirodha) that might be 
brought up against the main points connected with the conception of Brah- 
man as established and developed in the I Adhyaya. One of the most 
important points connected with that conception is that Brahman 1s the 
Jagat-karana and that such a definition of Brahman is intended to demons- 
trate the waqrgica of Brahman from various points of view. 


The subject of Avirodha is approached from four different ‘angles. 
These determine the four padas of this Chapter. The Padhavyavastha, 
here, as accepted by Madhva is : aa, arene qacafarte: 1 dla aaenface: | 
ada tarerafate: | wea aafeercafacte: efa frofirn qandrrt arafearafareen fattest 
aafau afa acfatrenateda: 11 (TC) 

The opening pada disposes of purely logical objections to the teachings 
of the I Adhyaya about the nature of Brahman. There are many ways 
in which purely logical objections or objections on logical grounds could 
be brought up against Brahman’s Jagatkaranatva. One such objection 
would be the factual identity itself, between Jiva and Brahman, in Moksa. 
As Scripture says that souls attain Brahmabhava in Moksa, it would be 
open to a Purvapaksin to use this as a leverage in bringing down the Jagat- 
karanatva of Brahman. It would appear from Samkara’s comment on 
ii, 1, 4, that a similar intention behind the Puirvapaksa is admitted, as 
quite in order, in this pada. The Pirvapaksin could adroitly argue that 
in view of this basic identity of nature with the Jiva (which must hold good 
in Samsara also), Brahman could not be the Jagatkarana at all, because of 
its identity with the Jiva, who is obviously and admittedly not the’ Jagat- 
karana.! An argument such as this could not be dismissed as trivial or 
farfetched or answered without giving an explanation of how the texts, 
which appear to teach the identity of the (Mukta) Jiva with Brahman, 
in release, are to be understood. This is what is done by the present 
Sitra (ii, 1,13). The only way in which the Sutrakara could meet the 
objection, consistent with his definition of Brahman in 1, 1, 2, as “‘Jagat- 
karana’’—which, by its very terms, excludes the Jiva from the orbit of the 
definition,—is to knock off the very bottom of the premise—the identity 
of Jiva with Brahman in release, and thus justify his definition of Brahman 
and stand by it. This is precisely what Madhva has shown the Sitrakara 
to have done, by means of this Sutra occurring in the Yuktipada of the 


Avirodhadhyaya : 


1 Ch @ wert wae ~ AWafa | 
FAAS RTT ARM AAT te 
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water comeneraa: ye | fe ara: ? ata agar Tarwrwaredafafa: 1 ay war Aa 
a afer sare: | Raat aartscherenarreneracare | a fe fererafermert areas aa | atett afar 
farocataraceda Tora TET OTATERNTAA, efe werngad a aadfafa ata: 1 (7 P.) 
oe It should, however, be noted that the réfutation of the factual identity 
of Jiva and Brahman in the concluding part of the Siitra (a4) eaeitwaq is 
with a view to showing the basic untenability of the légical objection to 
». .Brahman’s Jagatkaranatva that is based on the prospective identity of the 
.-, Jiva with Brahman, in release. The establishment of the difference bet- 
‘ween Jiva and Brahman is not, thus, the direct aim or immediate purpose 
« of this Sitra. Its aim is to make use of the refutation of their identity in 
silencing the logical objection to Brahman’s Jagatkaranatva. If this direct 
- ‘purpose of this Sutra and its function in the present context is kept in mind, 
it would be easy to see how very misleading and misplaced is Ghate’s 
;  €riticism of the passage from Madhva’s Bhasya explaining the padasangati 
of the Sitra. | 
F + Perhaps, the over-terseness of Madhva’s explanation has prevented 
q Ghate from ‘seeing his point’ fully. Sensing some such difficulty that might 
q arise from this obscurity of expression,’ Vy4asatirtha puts the whole point 
Pin the clearest terms possible :— 


Re qt UIE WEY ARTAAATA A TATHATIARTAN | fag, aniaery edad a 
- “ frreea, ect Farat eea We THT; TY, BATE Ele TET qatary it (7. C. p. 868 b). 
ie He makes itclear that the Piirvapaksa in this adhikarana does not merely stop 
_ with the claim or establishment of identity of Jiva and Brahman in release. 
Its purpose ts wider—viz., to show that Brahman’s Jagatkartrtva is opposed 
7 to logic on the ground of the identity of the Mukta Jivas with Brahman. 
_ With such a Pirvapaksa, the Siddhanta or thesis to be established by the 
' Sitra could not be the mere establishment of the difference between them, 
, but the repudiation of the logical impediment to the acceptance of Brah- 
. Iaan’s Jagatkaranatva. It ts in this sense that the main point of this adhikarana 
7 falls under the purview of yuktivirodha, and is therefore taken up in this Adhyaya 





. and in this pada, rather than in the fourth Adhyaya, which has only a 
/ partial bearing on the precise point at issue here. 

C Vyasatirtha also points out how the Sitra Fagadvyapdravarjam (iv, 
ne 4, 17), which also supports the difference between Jiva and Brahman is 
{not in any way rendered superfluous by’ the present one. 


SIDDHANTA VIEW 

: ‘ According to the Pirvapaksa, the identity of Muktajivas and Brah- 
* man is taught in awify fastaara arr atsaa ad Ualwafet t The 
- Siddhantin points out thaf a factual identity of essence between Mukta- 
jivas and Brahman cannot be taken to be established by the Sruti as there 
are serious difficulties in the way of such an interpretation, some of which 
have been pointed out by Madhva, in his V7. Secondly, such identity 


1. Ch gt qyegsqarad a a=rafaqat aar | 
ararg T oqqequee awea wasciefeaa i (T.C.) 
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is is Opposed to the statements of other texts referring to the released. state, 
hke. gates ya waarfaet arate waft 1 Hence, it should be interpreted in a 
figurative sense of identity of place (sthanaikya) etc. In the Visayavakya of 
the Sitra : 

MIATATAMT AT VA FAT | 
the example of rivers mingling with the sea is cited (Mund. iii, 2,8). This 
illustration would not afford any support to identity of essence. Vyasatirtha 
has some very cogent and convincing arguments, here, exposing the 
hollow and unscientific nature of the popular assumption of identity of 
essence in such cases. The Katha Sruti says there is no identity of essence 
when a quantity of water is mixed with another. The expression arate 
waft’ (it becomes only like that)—note the emphasis on eva—and the 
increase in volume in such cases are sufficient to disprove any identity of 
essence (svariipaikya). There is evidence of difference in volume, tem- 
perature and taste, when waters of different kinds, temperatures, etc., get 
mixed. ‘This shows there can be no identity of essence in such cases : 

Wet: MITA: waaay crrifedat saa 1 aera, gaat fafaar- 
SELIMCIRGIRGIRSEECH A | RATATAT ae, THT yet TATEAM RATT CATS 
dara Teng aft? faa ga att em (TC. p. 871). 
Vyasatirtha clinches the matter by a citation from the Bhdmati of 
Vacaspati Misra (on Sarmkara’s B.S.B. aaferafefa ater: i, 4, 22) in which 
the popular notion of the identity of the rivers joining the sea with the waters of 
the Sea ts categorically repudiated : 

aT Srteafiran sreaa: ? fe cere sawt dearada:, aetfead Tarceutsaaat ? aa 
eeaTTaaeT aT, saa aT, aaRAR frng, HT AaHAT ?  adreTeT yg, 
SUTIN: yataferareat AT VA I aac: | Va Aarafe aati waa vz 


He therefore concludes : 

waa areifeasy = eat aereataTaroniicad 

wer owaTeaceria aerate 

ware, war anfrmrg wadtia: aft u (TC. p. 872 b) 
The difference though existing is not easily perceived owing to close cohesion 
of parts. | | | 

Therefore,: as there is no case for identity of essence between the 
released souls and Brahman, it is impossible for the Pirvapaksa resting on 
such ‘weak foundations to disprove Brahman’s authorship of the Universe. 


CRITICISM OF SAMKARA’S INTERPRETATION 


According to Sarbkara, the Sitra Warnrd:...raises an objection 
against the material causality of Brahman (Jagad-upadanatva). If Brah- 
man were the material cause of the world, then the bhoktd (or enjoying 
self) viz., the embodied Jiva, would be essentially’ indistinguishable from 
the bhogya (objects of enjoyment) like fabda, riipa, rasa, etc., and the 
bhogyas in their turn, would become the same as the bhoktd,—with the 
result that there would be no clear-cut distinction between them, insofar as 
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@: they are both non-different in essence from the primary causal stuff (of 
™: them both) viz., Brahman. To this the Sitra is taken to reply that even 
- though the bhokta and bhogya are products of one and the same substance, 
_ they might stil] be mutually differentiated like the waves and foam of the 


7 Vyasatirtha observes that it ne be illegitimate to entertain an 
ane ‘objection of mutual admixture of nature (sénkarya) of cause and effect or 
‘@< between effects, on the Vivarta theory—which is the true Advaitic theory 

‘of causation. Moreover, what is the exact nature of avibhdga or non- 
' Ge sisincin among effects that is envisaged by the Parvapaksin here ? Is it 
ee non-distinction of effects into Cetana and Acetana that is sought to be 
a i denied by the Purvapaksin’s argument ? Or, distinction in some unspeci- 
{fied sense ? It cannot be the first one. For, since the Cetanas (Jivas) 
are unoriginated (andd:) it would not be an unwelcome proposition to the. 
b Advaitin (Siddhantin), that the Cetanas do not get bifurcated from the 
W Acetanas as effects; (for, they are not accepted as effects at all, in the Sid- 


* —_ Here, the Advaitin may argue that even though the Cetanas are 


Ore course, share the same nature as the Jada which would thus annul 
ier ‘their mutual distinction. Here, Vyasatirtha points out that Sarnkara 
Be 2 himself has held under the Siitra qxa@ (ii, 1, 6) in the previous adhikarana, 
J that even though Brahman might be the ceatiaial cause with reference 
a to Jadas, it would, still, not forfeit its characteristic of being a Cetana. 
Or This would effectively bar the Jivas also losing their Cetanatva and becom- 
a ing. (indistinguishable from) Jadas, notwithstanding their identity with 
4 Brahman. So, the very contingency of bhokta losing his nature and becom-- 
“Ing Jjadasvaripa, would not arise. Secondly, if the point of the Purva- 

‘paksa is that any kind of mutual distinction among effects (of the same 
© ‘éause) would be impossible, that would be untenable; for we do clearly 
ad observe the mutual distinction among the different effects (products) such 
a ‘as bangles, crowns, etc., made of nuggets of gold. Similarly, it is not im- 
. ‘possible that hens sioald be some diversity among various effects of Brah- 
x b .Man even as in the case of air, ether, etc. (which are effects of Brahman). 

~ If it be argued against this that. gold is a substance with parts (avayava) 
ee sand that Brahman has no parts, it should be pointed out that, in that case, 
- the Piirvapaksa here should not have been in terms of a cause-and-effect 
‘relation, taken for granted; but on different lines,—on the lines of what 
has been said in the Sitra—aeavafeafraaamecatt at ( B. S. ii, 1, 26 
e + according to Sarhkara) viz., that Brahman which is partless could not be 
q the updddna (material cause) of different substances, simultaneously. The 
*° present Pirvapaksa that mutual distinction among effects cannot be main- 
tained would be beside the point ‘and untenable. ‘Hence, on the Advaitic 
interpretation, such as we have it under this Sitra, the Pirvapaksa itself 
could not legitimately arise, from any point of view. 
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The Siddhanta also is unsustainable. For, on the Vivarta view of 
causation (which is the ‘official’ Advaitic view), the illustration of foam ' 
and waves would be incongruous. Nor could the foam, waves, etc., be 
considered as effects of a single Upddana or material cause, insofar as they are 
products of different particles of sea-water. 


EXAMINATION OF RAMANUJA’S INTERPRETATION 

R. explains the Sutra as follows. If Brahman is credited with a 
body (consisting of Cit and Acit—whether in a subtle or in a gross condi- 
tion) then it would, like the Jivas, be liable to become an enjoyer and a 
sufferer of the pleasures and pains of embodied existence and that would 
obliterate its distinction from the Jivas. This objection is refuted in this 
Sitra. 7 

This is also not a proper interpretation of the Siitra. For, it involves 
‘many needless importations of additional words (adhyahara) to complete 
the sense of the Sutra,—such as WU: MOA (if the Brahman were 
embodied) as the antecedent element (apadaka) and the term gare 
(pain etc.) as the consequent (dpddya) and the conversion of the substan- 
tival form (bhoktr) into an abstract noun (bhokirtva),) thus necessitating 
the expansion of the Sitra into (#@rr: wifes) wag (a) dean... 

As against this, Madhva’s way of rendering the Sitra with much less 
importation : wag: (Werer)rma: must be deemed far simpler. Apart from 
these formal considerations, Ramanuja’s iterpretation is open to the 
more serious defect of repetition of the same idea ashas been expressed by 
him earlier under the Sitra: adtonfafefs Aq tiene (ii, 1,8). ‘There, 
the same objection has been raised and answered by him. V.S. Ghate 
seems to have been unaware of this point when he compliments R. on his 
present interpretation and. capitan his opinion that “‘the question he 
refers to is also quite in place here.”’ 

If it be said that there is no redundancy i in this interpretation because 
in i, 2, 8 the objection raised is on the sole ground of Brahman residing in 
the body of the Jiva and therefore becoming liable to pleasure and pain; 
whereas in the present adhikarana, the objection is taken on the ground of 
Brahman being the controlling lord of the body, Vyasatirtha points out that 
R. has advanced more or less the same kind of argument there also that it 
is not the mere abiding in body that leads to the experience of pleasure, 
and pain of embodied existence; but being subject to actions—and so, it 
is not mere residence in the body that leads to the experience of pleasure 
and pain, of embodied existence, but the being subject to actions and to 
the merit and demerit resulting therefrom,—such a thing being impossible 
in Brahman, which is sinless (apahatapapmd) and non-suffering. In the 
_ present Sitra also (ii, 1, 13), R’s explanation ‘is the same : ‘“The Jiva’s 


~~ 


1. No doubt it is possible to resort to Atayarafaews in Sastras, even where 
they are not expressly found. But that is only where the purport of the passages is not in 


dispute. In the present case, this condition is not fulfilled. Hence arasxarafaes cannot 
be taken for granted. : 
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: experiencing pleasure and pain due to the harmony and disharmony of 


the bodily humours is not entirely due to his having a body; but to the 
influence of past actions in the form of merits and demerits. But Brahman 
because it is free from sin is untouched by Karmic contacts even though 
the entire Universe, be it subtle or gross, constitutes its body’’. Thus, 
there is no essential difference between the purport of the two adhikaranas 
as explained by Ramanuja. 

If the Bhoktrapatyadhikarana should, however, be explained as an 


. atideSa (extension) of the same ruling (i. 2, 8) to cover an analogous point 


(of applicability to a case of Sarirasvamitva or ruling over a physical body 


.. as distinct from residing therein ), then, it should have been placed imme- 
_ diately after i, 2, 8. 


If it is contended on R’s behalf that in 1, 2, 8 the objection is raised 


by conceding the point that pleasure and pain are brought about by the 
("influence of Karma and arguing thereupon that even though Brahman is 


“¢ personally free from pleasure and pain on account of freedom from Karma, 
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¥'* still, it might be liable to the suffering and enjoyments experienced by 
_jivas because of its proximity (closeness) of residence to them, Vyasatirtha 
_asks : What is the kind of liability to bhoktrtvam that is thus sought to be 
- imposed on Brahman by such a Parvapaksa? Is it the immediate expe- 
rience of the pleasurable and painful experiences of the Jivas as Brahman’s 


own experiences that is meant; or simply, just an external awareness or 


consciousness that the Jivas are suffering or enjoying such and such plea- 


sures or suffering in particular ways, at particular times? It cannot-be the 


-liability of the first description; for, not even the individual selves are known 
. Or seen to suffer from any. such illusion of (mistaking) the pleasure and 


pain experienced by others as their own and it would be ridiculous to threaten 


- [gvara with such a predicament. If the liability were a mere awareness 
. of what is happening to others (the souls)—by way of pleasure or pain, 
‘such a thing could readily be’ accepted by the Theist, without demur, as 
| <sod is all-knowing and it is such a consciousness of what is happening to 


the world of creatures that is the mark of Sarvajfiatva! and this is accepted 


. “by R. also. There is thus no special point covered or answered by this 
. Stitra vis-a-vis i, 2, 8, as explained by R. and it is, therefore, superfluous. 
The explanation of the earlier part of the Sitra also is open to serious 


objections, as has already been shown. 
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THE PLACE OF VYASATIRTHA IN THE 
DVAITA SYSTEM 


Vyasatirtha is the Prince of Dialectictans of the Dvaita system. We 
find in his works a profoundly wide knowledge of ancient and contemporary 
systems of thought: and .an astonishingly brilliant intellect coupled with 
rare clarity and incisiveness of thought and expression. He has the ability 
to marshal vast quantity of factual material and extraordinary ramifica- 
‘tions of thought into half a dozen propositions, couched in terse, vigorous 
and energetic phrases. His works embody the highest achievements of 
Dvaita philosophy in the spheres of constructive exposition of the Sid- 
_ dhanta and an up to date dialectic review and criticism of the views of all 
the prominent rival systems, in all their ramifications of thought and 
interpretation. He carried forward the work of his distinguished prede- 
cessors : Madhva, Jayatirtha and Visnudasa and explored and exhausted all: 
the technical and Sdstraic possibilities of making the doctrines.and interpretations 
of his school, impregnable and invulnerable to attacks from any quarter. For this 
purpose, he had to undertake a most comprehensive review and reinforce- 
ment of the entire realistic metaphysics of Madhva, with his mighty intel- 
lect and a searching criticism of the doctrines and dogmas of the Advaita 
Vedanta as expounded in some of the most brilliant dialectical classics 
of that mighty school, known and studied in his days. He brought to bear 
upon this task an accurate and almost encyclopaedic knowledge of and a 
penetrating insight into the literature and philosophy of all the leading 
Darsanas of the day. Dasgupta pays him the highest tribute a modern, 
historian of Indian philosophy could pay when he says that ‘“‘the logical 
skill and depth of acute dialectical thinking shown by Vyasatirtha, stands 
almost unrivalled in the whole of Indian thought’’. (p. viii, Preface to vol. IV 
op. cit.). His extension of dialectics in his Candrikd to the critique of the 
Sitraprasthana of the Sarhkara and RamAnuja schools, in all their internal 
ramifications and his minute analysis of the inner differences of doctrine 
and detail between the Bhamati and Vivarana-Prasthanas and his masterly 
defence and reinforcement of the Madhva interpretation of the Sutras 
with the help of the rich technical and exegetical resources of the Nyaya, 
Vyakarana and Pirva-Mimamsa systems and other ancillary literature are 
monumental. achievements in the history of Indian thought, which cannot be 
properly appreciated by anyone who has not mastered the traditional learn- 
ing of these systems in all the intricacies of their detail. These distinctive 
features of his method are indicated in the following tribute to his Candrika, 
current in traditional circles : | 

mah Bone * see 
AAAS FT TEA GCA AIA | 
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aa aargearraae =|» feqerarareacr 
a areata ay cia a wai fear wat gopeq ? 

He also carried his dialectics into the realms of pure thought and 
undertook a close review and criticism of the logical concepts, categories 
and doctrines of the Nyaya-Vaisesika system which were hostile to or 
-" inconsistent with the — of Madhva Theism, in an independent 
‘ treatise, the {arkatandav 
: His dialectical masterpiece the Nym. is modelled on the VR. of 
Visnudasa, though considerably recast, improved in technique and cover- 
ing a much wider ground. The limitations and shortcomings of the older work 
have been carefully overcome and tactfully eschewed and the plan of the 
_ work has been radically altered and made more symmetrical by the addi- 

tion of two new chapters discussing Sadhana and Phala (Ethics and theory 
of Salvation) so as to‘make it a self-contained treatise on realistic metaphy- 
sics. and Theistic doctrine. The discussion on Vedapauruseyatva, found 
in, the last chapter of the VR., is dropped, as out of place in a work of this 
kind and separately dealt with as a topic in the TYarkatdndava. Many 
_ points and arguments are reproduced and expanded from the VR. Quota- 
', tions on moot points are drawn from it or from the sources mentioned 
therein, though the VR. isnot specifically mentioned by name. The author gives 
a consolidated exposition of the Dvaitins’ views on many topics like ““Bheda”’, 
_ “Visesas’’, etc. The exuberant style of his model is replaced by Vyasatirtha 
bya terse and trenchant one, suited toa serious treatise on philosophy. 
He adopts a strictly objective and impersonal attitude to his adversaries 
and scrupulously avoids unnecessary heat and passion and derisive 
expressions, in contrast not only with the VR. but also with the behaviour 
of his own crities like Madhusidana -Sarasvati and Brahmananda. 

He gives a completely ‘scholastic’ turn to his arguments, criticisms 
and exposition by adopting the technical and dialectic terminology of the 
Gangeéa school of Navya-Nyaya cap a pie. The marshalling of arguments 
is as exhaustive and vigorous as their analysis and criticism are’ minute 
and merciless. There is a significant change in the very manner of open- 
ing the work with a statement of issues (Vipratipatti-pradargana), in 
logical and syllogistic pattern, which is a new orientation in the history 
of Vedanta dialectics,! modelled obviously on the methodology of the 
Nydya Kusumaijalt (Of. aa aaa fasfaafe:) : st oa fasftafasastt oafaeacrer, 
T AEG: (Nym. p. 8). 

Vyasatirtha considerably improved upon another line of reinforce- 

“.. ment of the interpretations of Madhva, by drawing attention to such 
admissions and interpretations of Advaitic writers as may give their own case 
away and go to strengthen the stand of the Dvaitins. The lead in this 
direction had been given by Jayatirtha : wrérertraasft fe (B.S. i, 2, 20) xf 





1. See the remarks on Vipratipattivicara in the works of Advaitins and in Ananta- 
krishna Sastri’s preface to Advaitasiddhi (C. O. S. ix). 
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wertfata wade waivacarea 1 (VS. p. 590). It is by way of following up this 

'- line of reinforcement that Vyasatirtha augments, Jayatirtha’s remarks on 
the physical impossibility of identity between rivers and the ocean 
( VIN}.62b-63 ) with a reference to an identical view expressed by 
Vacaspati! in his Bhdmati under B. S. i, 4, 22. 

He also sets the conflicting views of Advaitic writers against one 
another, in order to expose their weakness. Another polemical device 
adopted by him is the deftness with which he sometimes turns the tables 
upon his adversaries by a dexterous transposition of wording of their argu- 
ments or a shift in their placing. In this, he may be said to follow in the. 
footsteps of the old Buddhist Logicians and of Sriharsa.2 The following 
are telling instances of such quick repartee : 

wma waft | RTT Ot 

wae TT Ta aT afer free are 
wast wafat PTT 

THI SATA Tera: Say! 

ea qa = * . (Nym. p. 577) 
Ha: taeq wat acaieecr favifenr 

aHrAareY weds fratferar (Nym. 542b) 
wa asta wee: sfagafs 1 

wigavedia afe aatst fagag uo (Nym. 542) 
Hamataar Aad SA Hat fray ? 
aaraafyear at Aq we wet fravaa ? = (Nym. 547) 
‘araaifaraed Fea WaT: 1 


TTA AH Teadt: (Khandana ) 
‘meratarart APC Aeaat: | 
areeafaataes ATA | aT (Nym ) 


“Sears «| aATASEAT IATA: 

UaETATaaeera SG aegat far’ ata xeite: 

AAA AAT ATT AAA: | 

aararaaeeery et oaegdifrar un || Sfat Feetta: 
(Nym. 558) 

He also follows the example of great dialecticians like Udayana, 
Sriharsa and Citsukha in summing up the discussion of topics at the end of 
sections, in pithy. Sarhgrahasglokas. 

Another feature of his works is the frequency with which he draws 
upon a plethora of sources consisting of the leading works of the six Darganas 
and exegetical works like the Vyakarana, Nirukta, Anukramanis and 
Nibandhas, for purposes of corroborative evidence. In the history of 


l. araefenft ‘aafena'fefe ga adtraaracer freacata «= (Nom. ii, p. 598b); 
TC p. 872. | 

2. Cf. the effective use of repartee by Sriharsa against Udayana :— 

WaT Vee T WSS AAT | 

SUTeTaATa TR wh: warafiead: , (Udayana ) 

WHT aeag 7 SOFT FAT | 

wld irae P: Weavafea: sa: ? (Sriharsa) 
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+ Vedanta literature, there are few great works of this school or of others which 
display such a wide, accurate and concentrated.mastery of contemporary 
Sastraic literature and such consummate ability to make such apt and judi- 
cious use of them, for one’s purpose. Vy4satirtha has thus enlarged the 
- «= scope and vision of Madhva Sastra and its tikas with the exegetical appara- 
tus’ of the Nyaya, Vyakarana and Mimamsa Sastras and expanded the 
significance of the original texts of his school in the light of their methodo- 
logy. His application of this method of textual elucidation to the basic 
texts is as much an “interpretation’’ of Madhva as any other. Rightly 
understood then, his role in Dvaita Vedanta and its literature is nothing 
short of that of an interpreter. His exhaustive and topical treatment of 
subjects in the light of up to date materials was quite a novel method in the 
history of Dvaita literature and he deserves great credit for having extend- 
ed its application from the sphere of Vadaprasthana, where it was first 
fF... introduced by Visnudasacarya, to that of the ‘“Adhikarana-Prasthana’”’ 
Ee also. The advantages of the application of this new method to the tech- 
a - nical perfection of the systern were many. It necessitated a systematic 
m study of the Vyakarana, Mimamsa and other Sastras, among the followers 
: Of Madhva, in addition to the study of Nyaya which was already well- 
=, developed among them, in order to be able to follow the expositions of 





- Vyasatirtha, intelligently and carrying them forward. ‘This explains the 
e. . elaborate elucidation of the rules of Vyakarana and Mimamsa, as and 
Ro i oe | i 

f . when they occur, in the older commentaries on the Candrika, Nym. and 
Bother works of Vyasatirtha and the special tracts undertaken for the pur- 


pose by writers like Vijayindra, for the benefit of the uninitiated. In this 
way, Vyasatirtha must be said to have revolutionized the interpretational 


ee methodology of the Madhva school in particular and of the Vedanta 
be - in general, by.bringing them under the direct purview of the critical and 
ca exegetic apparatus of. the Mimamsa, Vyakarana and other systems, systema- 


tically, for the purpose of constructive exposition and dialectical defence 
of the Siddhanta and refutation of other views. He also won fresh laurels 





Be A, for his system, by undertaking learned disquisitions on the problems of 
i pure logic, in a standard work specially devoted to the subject (the Tarka- 
ee tandava), in which he gave a_ splendid objective analysis and criticism of 
e . the logical machinery and the doctrines and categories of the Nyaya- 
fe : Vaisesika system and refuted most of its cumbersome definitions and its 
Be unwarranted assumptions and superfluous categories like Nirvikalpaka, 
e Samavaya Antyavisesas, Paratahpramanya, etc. This work has challenged 


| ‘almost every logical definition that appeared in the Gangeésa school 

:..- Which forms the bedrock of the new Nyaya Logic” (Dasgupta, Op. cit. 
| Iv, Preface viii). 

His Tdtparya-Candriké is a commentary, only in name; in effect, it is 

a scintillating, critical and comparative study of the interpretation of the 

Brahmas iitras according to the Bhasyas of the three main schools of Vedanta 

‘ _, {together with their important commentaries). Its powerful flow of 

arguments and breathtaking points of criticism are such as to leave the 
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madern scholar and critic, grappling with the Sutras and their commen- 
taries, dumb with astonishment at the masterly way in which Vyasatirtha * 

, has successfully probed the problem of the imterpretation of the Sutras. 
There is no doubt that when this work of Vyasatirtha is properly introduced 
to modern scholars, it will revolutionize ‘the whole course of their studies 
in the Brahmasiitras. It thus deserves to be authoritatively translated into 
English, for thts reason. 

Within the Dvaita system itself, the Candrikad gave a new orientation 
to the fortunes of the Adhikarana Prasthana of the school by making: it 
most up to date in its outlook and brought it into line with the highest 
achievements of rival systems, in matter and manner. It was a timely 
service that raised the philosophical prestige of the system to the highest level 
of contemporary recognition, not attained either before or after Vyasatirtha. 

Vyasatirtha thus stands out as the brightest star in the firmament of 
Dvaita Vedanta. He is not only the highest authority on the technicali- 
ties of the system but also its most redoubtable champion. His trinity 
of works (Nym., Candrika and Tarkatdéndava) known as -“‘Vyasatraya’’ is 
described with grim humour as the three eyes of the man-lion of Madhva- 
siddhanta : | | 

qadamufwerarad = 8 = veafaarararat 

varia aust fascia agthead acvaret: 11 (Gurugunastava 6) 


Tradition rightly regards him, with Madhva and Jayatirtha, as constituting 
the ‘trinity of authorities on. Madhva Siddhanta’: 

set: HATTA SITE: BTR TTT: 

freaaire aret afrarraticay | 

Not only did Vyasatirtha extend the frontiers of Dvaita philosophy 
and show new ways of drawing out and enriching its philosophical possi- 
bilities and interpretational potentialities, for the benefit of his co-religion- 
ists; but he also placed the whole thought of Madhva in a new and virile 
perspective, so far as the adherents and admirers of other systems were con- 
cerned ! He showed to the philosophical world that the system of Madhva 
was not just an effervescence of Puranic Hinduism or a mere revival of 
the Bhakti cult or a. ‘reign of religion in contemporary philosophy,’— 
but a mighty philosophical movement of thought and a well-laid. meta- 

physical structure that could hold its own against other speculative systems 

in the field, for richness and depth of thought and fineness of speculative 
content. His achievement, in short, was that he established Madhva’s 
place in contemporary thought and guaranteed it for all time, before the 
bar of reason, by works: of unsurpassed merit. 

He set an example in progressive thinking to his co-religionists and made - 
them come out into the open air of philosophic speculation and make use 
of the sum total of knowledge and vast store of corroborative materials 
that could be gathered from contemporary Darganas. Dvaitins, before 
the days of Visnudasa and Vyasatirtha, do not seem to have studied the 
“‘Mimarnsa and Vyakarana systems with avidity or cared to harness them to 


ad 
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the service of their doctrines and interpretations, 1n any substantial manner. 
By quoting at every step from the classics of the leading systems of the 
day, like the Bauddhadhikkara, Nydyakusumdaijalt, Brahmasiddhi, Suresvara’s 
Varttikas, Kumiarila’s Slokavarttika, Citsukhi, Khandanakhandakhadya, 7 uptika, 
Mahabhasya, Kaiyata, Nyasa, etc., WVyasatirtha showed to his followers that 
they must broaden their outlook ial widen the range of their studies and thereby 
rehabilitate their systein, in the light of the critical and comparative study of contem- 
porary thought, in order not only to defend their own system against possible 
attacks and criticisms from outside, but also to be able to appreczate its merits 
more fully and deeply and propagate its doctrines more effectively. 

By completely eschewing from his works theological issues like ie 
supremacy of Visnu over Siva, the Sastraic sanction for Taptamudra- 
dharana and the like, he showed himself to be a philosopher first and to 
the last. 

At the same time, he provided ample scope for the expression of the 


religious and emotional life of the followers of Madhva by giving a new 


impetus to the Dasa Kita movement and broadening its basis and unre- 
servedly dedicating his own attainments in the field of music and his literary 
and poetic gifts in the Kannada language to its service, by his own soul- 
stirring compositions in that language, in praise of God and by inspiring 
saintly souls like Purandara Dasa, Kanaka Dasa and others, to melodious 
compositions set to music in praise of the Supreme Being and incidentally 
laying the foundations: of the great system of Karnatak Sangita, which 
was developed further, by another great son of Karnataka—, Venkata 
Makhi. 

| ‘Vyasatirtha’s fame spread to the distant province of Bengal, as the 
most distinguished and illustrious exponent of the pure Vai§Snavism of 
Madhva and made.a profound impression upon the followers of Caitanya 
there and paved the way for the ultimate afhliation of Bengal Vaisnavism 
to that of Madhva through the. spiritual lineage of Vyasatirtha himself 
(See Ch. XL). 

The political influence of the Madhva school also rose to its highest 
level under Vydasatirtha. He enjoyed the closest affection, and commanded 
the highest esteem of the greatest Hindu Emperor of South India,—the 
immortal Krsnadeva Raya. 

The age of Vydsatirtha was, thus, the most glorious epoch in the 
history of the Dvaita school and its literature and philosophy and has not 
been rivalled, either before or after him, for so much all-round distinction, 
progress and development. It is, therefore, extremely disappointing to 
find that the Editors of the voluminous History and Culture of the Indian 
People (Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, Bombay), should have forgotten to say 
anything about the epoch-making contributions of Vyasatirtha to Indian 
philosophical literature, in the Vijayanagar period, in the chapter dealing’ 
with, ‘Language and Literature under the- Delhi Sultanate,’ (Vol. VI, 
ch. xv). 
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CHAPTER XXIX 


VYASATIRTHA’S DIALECTICS 


1. DEFENCE OF THE REALITY OF EXPERIENCE 


In beginning his Nydydmrta with a complete demolition of the foun- 
dations of Mithyatva and building his system of realistic metaphysics on 
the firm foundations of the validity of experience grounded in the verdict 
of flawless Sense-perception. (pratyaksa) certified by Saksi, Vyasatirtha 
adopts a strictly rationalistic approach to the problem of philosophy. He 
makes the definition of reality (Sattva-nirukti) the starting point of his 
metaphysics and addresses himself to the task of philosophizing in the true 
spirit of a rationalist. He goes beyond Visnudasa in formulating a concrete 
logical definition of reality, as against the pure tu quoque : 

aT TIT: Aes Tet VT | 
of his predecessor and devotes a special section of his work to a discussion 
of this problem. He contends that it is possible to define the reality of the 
world, in a manner that could be comprehended by the senses (Pratyaksa- 
yogya-sattvanirukti) and in terms which would necessarily veto its un- 
reality. .The world may be regarded as real, in the same sense in which 
the Brahman is held to be real, by the Advaitin : qanaft qerea aaa 4m | 
wad fe—‘“oredt wer: aed Te erste” ete | } 
But, he does not leave it there, as does Visnudasacarya. If the reality of 
the Brahman were essentially indefinable, the same could be allowed for 
the world. Indeed, the Brahman is claimed to be somehow real even though 
its reality may not admit of any kind of logical definition. There could 
be nothing illogical, if the Dvaitin should choose to regard.the world as 
real by virtue of its essential and inalienable reality, even though such 
reality may not be logically definable : aenfrawastt cata ereqrerreatora: | If 
the reality of Brahman stands for something more than a distinction 
from unreality, etc., or for unconditioned existence, such a definition could 
be applied to the world too. It would be futile and pointless to argue that 
the reality of Brahman means absence of limitations (aparicchinnatvam). 
Such a definition would be too wide of the mark. The superimposed silver 
in the shell, though /:mited, is not utterly non-existent for the Advaitin. The 
Void of the Buddhist and the proverbial hare’s horn (tuccha) though absolu- 
tely unlimited, are yet far from being accepted as realities. We are thus 
obliged to go in for a more practical definition of reality than the so-called 
freedom from limitations (of time and place). The only rational definition 
of reality, then, says Vyasatirtha, would be : 

famrraaastatrsarttaatira 


qaqa = * * * ui i.e., ‘‘not being the counter correlate of 
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negation with reference to all the three periods of time and space, the 
superimposed and non-existent objects, being accepted as obvious counter- 
correlates of such negation : 
“~ S Sages x, t ahr sheath it 
It must be.conceded that our perceptions are fully capable of estab- 
lishing the complete absence of such negation in all the three periods of 
c time. If not, the sublating perception of ““Mithyatva,”’ or falsity of an 
E . object of illusion with reference to.all the three periods of time, would be 
: equally beyond the range of perception: in which case, the Advaitin could not hope 
to establish the falsity of appearances such as that of silver in nacre, on the evi- 
dence of the subsequent stultifying cognition (badhakajfiana). The point is 
that at least the Badhakajfiana must be credited with the power of estab- 
lishing the complete absence of negation for all time (traikalika). It could 
‘not be seriously argued that in cases of such stultifying cognition, our 
perception merely comprehends non-existence of the object in question 
just with reference to the time of stulti fication and that the non-existence ofthe 
(illusory) object in the past and future, is grasped by anact of inference. For, 
the Advaitin believes that world-appearance is stultified by direct percep- 
tion of the substratum (adhisthandparoksa), i.e. to say of the Atman, in which 
inference has absolutely no part to play. If it were not so, he would have 
to resort to inference in order to fully satisfy himself about the unreality 
of the Universe, even after the birth of Brahmaparoksa ! If he shoyld hold 
that the falsity of the world consisting in ‘“*Traikalikanisedhapratiyogi-. 
tvam”’, is established by the perception of the Saksi, the reality of the world 
may be similarly claimed to be revealed by the Saksipratyaksa. If the 
perceptions of the Saksi are susceptible to truth and error alike, even the 
perception of oneness by the Saksi would be open to the same kind of 
uncertainty; in which case, the reality of the world‘of difference would be 
' automatically reinstated. It could not be said that the perception of 
oneness (azkya) by the Saksi is validated by some other proof. For, that again 
would stand in need -of some other proof and so on ad infinitum. If there 
is some knowledge or stage of perception that is capable of validating 
_ itself and others, it would be easier to attribute such capacity to the first and 
primary perception itself of the Saksi, in which case, the reality of the world 
of experience would stand fully established. : 

It would be equally unavailing to contend that the reality established 
by the Saksipratyaksa is only ofa provisional kind not opposed to unreality 
in the absolute sense ! For, provisional reality consisting of practical efh- 
ciency (arthakriyakaritva), would be inconsistent with such absolute negation 
of existence for all the three periods of time, as proposed by the Advaitin ! 
Vyasatirtha corners the Advaitin, by raising a pertinent question, here, whe- 
ther the stultifying cognition negates the existence of an object of erroneous 
perception, even with reference to the particular time at which it was apprehended; 
or with reference only to other periods of time, before and after. In the 

- latter case, the denial would hardly affect the reality and existence of the 
object at the time of the perception. In other words, it would only mean that 
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the object is impermanent, not eternal and does not continue for all time. 
But, not existing for all time, is not the same as not existing at definite periods of 
time ! ‘‘Mithyatva’’, in this sense, would be synonymous with ‘‘anitya- 
tvam’’ (impermanence) which, the Dvaitin is ready to accept, in respect 
of the world. But, if, as is actually held by the Advaitin, the stultification 
denies the existence of an object even with reference to the particular time 
at which it was experienced; acrameser carat ada: acrarasadeda afaa- 
arearrTatq (Advaitasiddhi),) it is tantamount to saying that the so-called 
‘object’ is utterly non-existent in the present, (atyantdsat) even with 
reference to the particular time and place with which it is or was 
associated in our perception. This means that Mithyatva as conceived 
by the Advaitin, is, in effect, and. in fact, the same as total non-existence, a 
nemesis which he tries in vain to avert by a technical subterfuge of defin- 





ing it as ‘sfaqatoret aafasfavenfanined” and seeking to distinguish it from 
utter non-existence which he defines - as vafaaqqreat ataarsdierarcay. 


Vyasatirtha analyses this position and shows that it 1s a distinction without A 
a difference. : 

He enters into a close argument to show that “‘Mithyatvam’’, as 
conceived by the Advaitin, is, in the last analysis, indistinguishable from 
utter non-existence. ‘The absolute negation with reference to all the three 
periods of time, accepted by the Advaitin; aaa anfaafrrasfaniind (aeafr) 
porreattaa: aaron (Advaitasiddhi), is exactly the point of intersection and 
idenitty between the two. Such being the case, itis not possible to make out 
any effective distinction between them, in essence, in perception, or by 
definition : 

It cannot be held that ‘“Asat”’ consists in being inconceivable while 
the conception of ‘‘mithya”’ is possible. (1) The “‘asat’’ is conceived qua 
‘inconceivable”’ : TH frecrercaya darmatd; frenereata ear (2) 
Nor can we oy that'non-existence is what is incapable of presentation. 
If the ‘‘asat” is unpresentable, the Advaitin could have no _ knowledge 
of the world’s difference from the non-existent (asadvailaksanya) which 
is a constituent factor of “Mithyatva’’. He cannot also deny the 
possibility of its presentation, if it is so completely beyond the pale of 
conception or designate it as “‘asat”. (3) Nor can it be defined as “not 
being directly perceivable’’. For, such direct unperceivability is to be 
found in eternally supersensuous principles also.2. (4) Nor can it be 
defined as “not being presented in any locus as existent : 

FUACITA ALATA AAT 
The Buddhist also recognizes a distinction from such non-existence in respect 
of the status he assigns to the world and the objects of illusions like 
superimposed silver : watt wfaead daemeaermo wrafeaat ara. 
(5) Nor can it be said that non-existence is devoid of any essence or 





1. Sri Vidya Press edn. p. 352. 

2. frearitfeaaste avara | 

3. See the passage from Abhidharma Samuccaya of Asanga, quoted earlier, under 
‘‘Jayatirtha’’ Ch. XXI, Vide also Radhakrishnan, I. Phil, i. p. 368. . 
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character, while the false (mithya) has an imaginary character ! It 
would be impossible to draw any such distinction, when the false 
(mithyabhiita) is avowedly liable to utter negation with reference to all 
the three periods of time. One cannot, thus, with any grace or show of 
reason, speak of the mithyabhiita as having any character of its own, when 
“that character or. essence is admitted to be absolutely negated: frararenti 
TSN Serie irae | fa vet fazreqerer gateatqi (6) It would be equally 
impossible to plead that the false characteristic of the false could afford 
» to coexist with an utter negation of the kind, by reason of its very falsity !1 
~ It would be a mere verbal jugglery to speak of such utter negation of 
» characteristics, if a thing should still preserve its nature, whatever it is, 
"in its own time and place: e@wareat: aerate: aaemftiuaerer 
aifearfrrcararatge | Any such capacity could as well be assigned to tuccha (the 
utterly non-existent) also by reason of its indirect presentability : qeesft 
(eerie waTeaetey grated (7) So long as it is an accepted 
fact that the false is to be utterly and essentially negated, for all time, 
it would not be possible to speak of the negation of the false as havinga 
x counter-correlate (sapratiyogika) and that of the tuccha (utter nonentity) 
‘* ' as being devoid of such a possible counter-correlate (freafaatfte); or (8) 
try to distinguish between the two on the ground of the false being 
:. merely always distinguishable from the existent while nonentity is essentzally 
.. negated. (9) The identity of the ‘false’ with utter nonentity cannot also 
j° be challenged on the ground that nonentity cannot be viewed as the 
» counter-correlate ofan absolute negation on account of its very 
_ ‘fictitiousness : aadisatateéa arafasfraasfaaiitar. Vyasatirtha rejoins that 
“there is no inherent impossibility in this. If the ‘“‘asat’’ could be 
.. credited with the attribute of asattvam ‘‘sad-vailaksanyam’”’ (difference 
*- from “‘sat’”?) or the attribute of “not being the counter-correlate of utter 
: negation for all time,’ as granted by the Advaitin or the capacity to 
*. figure as the content of an indirect awareness or being the correlate of its 
a own difference (a#adaerea sft sfaatficay) and so on; what is logically wrong 
‘in making it the counter-correlate of a negation? fatanfaatfracararrd: | 
¢ After all, the fact of being a counter-correlate (with reference to some 
. ‘tiegation) i isnot on a par with properties like colour, or smell that require 
f a real substance to be ‘correlated to: Sirf @ enfeag afarartecars.” 
“. That objects not now existing may come into being later is no answer 
- to this point: wrearat acaeierirrrrarng. It is, thus, impossible to establish 
a any logical of conceptual distinction between the “‘Mithyabhuta”’ as 
‘’ conceived by the Advaitin and the utterly non-existent : AATq waa 
- @alfesfrdanfaatitcada sara 1 ata a facgray it 
Their distinction, so doggedly sought to be pursued by the Advaitin, is 
the same as that between tweedledum and tweedledee : 
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“Since Mithyatva or unreality is, thus, in ‘essence aamfaatrtasfeattr, 
the opposite of it must indeed be ‘reality’ 


fanrraaamiafraarstfaratinat vat | 
whether the object of which it is posited is the world or Brahman. This 


is precisely what the Dvaitin means to convey when he declares the world 
to possess the same kind of reality as Brahman : 

IEMA: Ara ate CITaTaT! 

The world of perception has a right to be regarded as real by virtue 
of the same kind of reality that is attributed to Brahman and conveyed by 
the expression ‘‘real’’, which, when applied to it, suffices to repudiate its 
falsity. Nothing could be gained by seeking to define the reality of Brah- 
man ith some other way, such as in terms of ‘self luminosity’ (Svaprakdsatva ) 
or secondlessness (advitiyatuam) of existence and so on. Such definitions 
would, in no way, be opposed to or take away the reality of the Universe, | 
or help to establish its falsity, as desired by the Advaitin. For it is admit- 
ted by him that judgments like “everything is knowable”, though self- 
luminous, are yet unreal: The Void of the Buddhist, though ‘‘secondless” 
and self-luminous to the extent of being unknowable (avedyatpariipa-svaprakasa- | 
tvayukta) is, nevertheless, unreal. Moreover, in tryimg to denounce the ' 
world as unreal, the Advaitin must naturally demonstrate that it lacks the , 
basis of reference which entitles Brahman to be designated as “‘real’’. 

Neither self-luminosity nor secondlessness could, for a moment, be accept- + 

ed as constituting the basis of such a reference. For, in that case, the 
judgment of falsity of the world, reached by inference (mithydtvdnumdna) 

would establish no more than that the world 1s not self-luminous or not witth- 

out a second like Brahman—in other words, that it is ‘““Asvaprakasa”’ and 
“‘Sa-dvitiya’’ : Such a conclusion would in no way be discomfiting to the | 
Dvaitin. There is, thus, no escape for the Advaitin from having to define , 
reality as Traikdlikanisedhapratiyogita, if Brahman should, at all, be effec- 

tively distinguished from the unreal (mithya). ; 





— 


1. The precise significance of these. words has been well brought out by the Tarangitt? 

a: EEMTay HEIT: TCT Te ef are | fag, aga attr frereanfarenyt 

wert faercaratcantacte:, arse at sorta aca tf i) It means simply that the Dvaitin 
understands the world to be real in the same sense in which the Advaitin regards his 

Brahman to be ‘“real’? and therefore “opposed to unreality”., This could never mean 

that the world has no reality apart from Brahman’s or that it has no separate existence 

of. its own : Teatadl Weracaaa Areca wafe 1 When it is asserted that my son is like 

yours, it is ridiculous to conclude that the two are identical. It means simply that they | 
resemble each other in certain ways. Nothing more is intended in the present case, too. . 
As committed to the uniqueness of difference, in each case, the Madhva philosophers could 

not agree to two things possessing the same nature or quality (cf. qaqa AaARaNY wag 4 
aqdcatfaq: (AV.). In these circumstances, the criticism of the Advaitasiddhi that if the 

world were to have the same reality as Brahman, it would cease to be real and would have 

to quit the field, even as no matrimonial alliance could take place (in the old days) 

between two parties whose “gotras’”? happen to be identical, turns out to be a bad joke 

(warez) and an idle conceit. The analogy is irrelevant (See Nym-Kapfakoddhara). 
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The concept of Visesas, which plays a vital part in Madhva’s philo- 
sophy, in bridging the gap between substance and attributes and in bring- 
ing them together, into an integrated whole, rationalizing their mutual 
relationship, has ‘been ably expounded by Vyasatirtha in his Nym. 

He begins with a clear statement of the precise relation between 
Substance and attributes, in terms of identity-in-difference. The rela- 
tion is best known as ‘‘Savisesabheda.”’ It is shown to possess an obvious 
advantage over other kinds of relations like absolute identity, absolute differ- 
ence, Samavaya, Bhedabheda and others, posited by other schools of 
thought, all of which are shown to be defective in one way or the other 
and ultimately to fall back upon the mysterious agency of Visesa or its logical 
counterpart. 

The difference (of a thing from another and from any of its attributes ) 
is ‘‘colourfully identical’ (sa-viSesdbhinna) with it. This basic identity pre- 
cludes the possibility of a regress of logical relations, while the recogni- 
tion of “‘Visesas’”’ as a peculiar potency of the thing in question operates 
as a ‘representative’ of difference and helps to distinguish the attributes 
effectively from each other and from the Substance, without prejudice to 
the integrity of the whole and also obviates the flaw of synonymity of 
expression (paryayatva). Visesa is thus, by definition, a peculiar character- 
istic of things which enables inseparable wholes to keep intact their richness 
of content from being lost in the underlying unity of essence and preserve 
variety of aspects and attributes, in their rightful places without overlapping 
of any kind or from usurping or invading each other’s place or jurisdic- 
tion or function (vercfarsratarfefrates: ).1 It holds the master-key, the ‘‘open 
sesame” to the mystery of “Substance and attribute’. 

The logical grounds in favour of this new category of thought are 
then discussed in some detail. The Upanisadic text “‘Vijfianam anandam 
Brahma” presupposes the conception of Visesas, in its interpretation. 
The text posits two distinctive attributes of Brahman, knowledge and bliss. 
The Advaitin, who looks upon the definitive texts of the Upanisads as 
embodying an impartible judgment referring to a single undifferenced 
content, could not afford to admit any kind of difference or difference-cum- 
identity, between the attributes and. the subject (Brahman) or between 
the attributes themselves. In such cases, it would be impossible to avoid 
the pitfalls of synonymity of terms between “‘vijfiianam” and ‘‘anandam’’, 
redundancy of expression and dispensability of either term, unless, one has 
recourse to some kind of logical device by which one could isolate the attri- 
butes in thought and expression, from the substance as and when the exigencies 
of thought or pragmatic necessities demand it. 

Without such a deus ex machina of Visesas, it would be impossible, 
for the Advaitin, to explain how, for example, it comes about that 


1. Cf. wear AT AAMSIATTTAP: 
fast ara afar: aisfer aegeawted: u (AV.) 
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notwithstanding the presentation of the self in the empirical consciousness, 
the irmate bliss of the self, that is essentially identical with it, comes to be 
missed in ordinary experience. Such partial revelations of certain aspects alone 

“of the self side by side with the temporary obscuration of others, could not be 
accounted for withoyt the acceptance of some inner principle of isolation 
within the constitution of the Substance. Where the substance is con- 
ceived as an essentially indivisible unity of essence without a trace 
of difference within it (UwaaTameat ag arafea feat), the acceptance of 
Visesas or something answering to them, in function, becomes inevitable, 
if the practical and pragmatic distinctions drawn by lay and scientific 
usage are to be justified and rendered intelligible. Not even the Advaitin 
could shut his eyes to such practical distinctions :— 

are fararqaa frerea Sf afar aat:, areracaste 

ara =| afrarearaed (Paicapadtka ). 

The Dvaitin submits, then, that these distinctions are not imaginary 
or meaningless. They constitute the substance as we know it and are present 
in at and can be marked off by suitable expression, when and where there 
is need for it. Visesa is the name of the device or potency of things by 
which we manage to do all this seemingly impossible task of detecting 
difference-in-identity and diversity in unity ! 

Vyasatirtha proceeds to illustrate the concept of Visesas in respect 
of the thesis of identity conveyed by the proposition Tativam asi. If 
the identity that is the content of the proposition were something different 
from Brahman, or even partly different and partly identical, it would turn 
out to be false and unreal, as whatever 1s other than Brahman is ex hypothesi 
false, to the Advaitin. There must indeed be some miysterious potency in 
the proposition and in the Atman or Brahman by which the identity alone 
is kept back and_ stands obscured in empirical consciousness, even though 
the self, as pure consciousness, is open to knowledge. We are asked to 
believe that the perception of the illusion of difference is not inconsistent 
with the manifestation of the self-luminous Atman (svaprakdSacaitanya). But 
the identity of selves that is also the same as this self-luminous Atman 
is pronounced to be incompatible with any experience of difference ! 
Things which are equal to the same thing, must indeed be equal to one 
another. But in the present case, this axiom is modified ! It would be 
difficult to justify such a state of affairs, without the inscrutable help of 
‘*Visesas’’. 

Take again another aspect of the matter. The concept of identity 
(aikyam), is ‘relative’? to an “other’’. But the self-lumtnosity of the 
intuiting self (Svaprakasacaitanyam), is not. And yet, the identity is not 
anything different from the Atman : 

Teagi—‘agiae way’ sft sorda asIATTA Fala ETA | 
(Khandanakhandakhadya, i, p. 220). Such inner peculiarities in the consti- 
tution of Brahman, would be inexplicable, without the aid of Visesas. It 
would serve no purpose to attribute such partial manifestations of parti- 
cular aspects and a corresponding obscuration of others, to the interposition 
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of Avidya; for even then, in the absence of an inner principle of isolation 
and distinction like ‘“Visesa’’, it would be impossible to account for the 
obscuration of the identity-aspect alone, leaving untouched the other aspect 
of Cit, particularly when the whole thing ts 1n the grip of a complete iden- 
tity ! In the familiar example of mother-of-pearl, it would be preposter- 
ous to claim that during the temporary ignorance of shell, it is the shell- 
aspect alone and nothing more or less, that is both revealed and obscured 
at the same time ! 

The author proceeds to. show that on any view of the relation between 
substance and attributes, be it one of identity or identity-in-difference, 
or absolute difference, ““Visesas’’ have got to be reckoned with and pressed 
into service. Let us take the case of identity of subject and attributes. 
We may and do often perceive a pot without a definite perception or aware- 
ness of its colour. If the identity and difference are both to be accepted, 
Visesas needs must be resorted to, in reconciling the presence of two such 
opposing forces in a given thing and prevent them from destroying their 
substratum. Even if absolute difference is posited between substance and 
attributes, we have willy-nilly to make use of Visesas, in rationalizing such 
logical judgments and propositions of usual currency as (1) Samavaya 
is a relation; (2) Satta is real; (3) Difference is different (from its cor- 
relates); (4) the Antyavisesa of the Vaisesikas is self-differentiating; (5) 
Time exists always; (6) Space is present everywhere, and so on.? Again, 
take the proposition Abhdvosti—where, the existence of a negation is 
not something different from it. If such existence is different from the 
abhdva (negation) it would explode the classification of substances into six. 
Even if the number of substances is unlimited, we may conceive of yet 
another existence within the first and so on ad infinitum. It would be 


- ~ difficult, in such cases, to establish any subject-object relation between the 


negative and its existence, which are indistinguishable, without the agency 
of Visesas. We cannot dismiss the proposition “Satta is real’’ (Sattd sati) 
as a mental illusion, as it is as much a valid experience as “San ghatah’’. 
It cannot be explained away as a mere figurative usage, as we do not, at 
any time, assert that “‘Satta’’ is not Sati, as we do, in respect of Devadatta, 
that he is not a lion, though figuratively so described, sometimes! It is indeed, 
open to the Vaisesikas to claim that though there is no other Satta within 
Satta, such propositions are valid, by reason of inner peculiarity of things 
(svabhavavisesa) which renders them intelligible. Vydsatirtha rejoins 
that it is precisely this inner peculiarity of things that is proposed to be 
designated as ‘‘Visesas’”” by Madhva and his followers. The Nyaya- 
Vaisesikas then, should have no quarrel with the Dvaitins, over the nature 
of Visesas ! 

After all, the Samavaya of the Nyaya-Vaisesika, is still in need of 
such Visesas to be self-linking and self-supporting. The concept of 


1. fe a, waa: dae:; wat ad; wal fra:; aeafaarat oad; ara: var afed; 
am: ada, wratfirreraererey faeratsgrera: 1 (Nom. p. 564b). 
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self-support (svanirvahakatvam) means, supporting oneself by oneself. In the 
absence of ‘‘Visesa” or something answering to it, it would be impossible 
to credit Samavaya with a dual capacity of functioning as both the agent 
and the object, in one and the same act of relationing. ViSsesas then, are 
better suited to play sucha role than mere Samavaya. If both are the same, 
Samavaya turns out to be obviously just another name for Visesas and 
of the two, “‘Visesas’” would appear to be the more suitable and expressive 
or commensurate term. The self-sufficiency of Visesas and their unique- 
ness are established ex hypothest (dharmigrahakamanasiddha). It must, 
however, be remembered that ViSesas are to be admitted only in cases of 
proved identity, where nevertheless, a difference is permitied. But it does 
not give us the right to outlaw all difference and explain differentiation 
everywhere in normal] experience, as in respect of any two objects like a pot 
and a piece of cloth, on the basis of Visesas ! ViSesas are just meant to 
function as a representative of difference (where actual and absolute 
difference could not be recognized to exist). The prescription of ‘‘Puatika’’ 
plant, as a substitute for Soma, holds good only in the absence or in the 
event of non-availability of Soma. It is not, certainly, tobe used where 
the original plant could be had or is available for use. Even so, in respect 
of Visesas and Difference. 

These Visesas are also open to perception, in such judgments as 
“Suklah patah”; “‘Gajagvadir eva sena’’; ‘“ayam ghatah”’...The explana- 
tion that the judgment of identity that the cloth is white (suklah patah) 
is only a case of suffix-contraction for fuklavdn patah by way of matuplopa, 
could only regularise the linguistic idiom; but would not be able to throw 
any light on the judgment as such (na tu pratitau) and would be inexplicable 
without the aid of Visesas. It is obvious then, that the proposition ‘‘Suk- 
lah patah’’, is a true identity-judgment. But such judgments could not 
be treated as identity-judgments pure and simple, without any shade of 
difference. In that case, they would be tautological like “‘Ghatah kala- 
Sah”. It must therefore be conceded, that they stand for something more 
than mere identity. This extra something cannot be a difference, as we do 
not. have any sublating judgment that the cloth is nof white, at any time. 
If the extra something were an identity and a difference, one would still 
have to summon the Visesas to harmonize the two opposites. It follows 
then, that the additional factor, presupposed in the judgment, is a logical 
substitute for difference i.e., ‘“Visesa’’. ‘‘Visesa’’ then, must be accepted 
as a “‘Sarvatantrasiddhanta’’. 


3. CONFLICT OF THESIS OF IDENTITY WITH 
UPAJIVYA-PRAMANAS 


In the controversial literature of the Vedanta, the conflict of -Bheda 
and Abheda Srutis and the manner of its solution are of great philosophical 
interest. .The realistic philosophers like Madhva and Jayatirtha, have 
naturally tried to formulate an independent line of interpretation by which 
the realistic texts would stand their ground and receive full face value while 
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the seemingly monistic texts would have to yield to a slight depreciation 
of meaning and be accommodated or negotiated in a number of figura- 
tive senses, short of actual identity of essence, between the individual and the 
Supreme Being : 


CATA ea aq fafarsect CUTTAAATATT 
aaa qaqa WITH area wad u | (AV). 


Neither Madhva nor his commentators have, however, tried to dispose 
of the problem as a purely textual or interpretational puzzle to be solved 
by the mere exercise of a certain amount of commentatorial ingenuity and 
resource. They have treated it as an essentially philosophical problem 
and have not failed to approach it from a purely philosophical perspective. 
This is reflected in the way in which they have proceeded to determine 
which of the two positions is entitled to acceptance on the basis of indepen- 
dent Pramanas or grounds of certitude. It is for this reason that Madhva 
devotes considerable attention to the establishment of the Saksi as the 
highest basis of all Pramanas and the ultimate source and guarantor of all 
proof. Sense-perception, as tested by the Saksi, and ratified by it, acquires 
absolute and infaHible certainty. The reality of human: experiences of 
pleasure and pain, of diversity and gradation are all ratified by the Saksi, 
are grounded upon its verdict and are ipso facto entitled to the highest 
validity. If there are any Scriptural texts that seem to deny the reality 
of the world of human experiences and our deep-rooted convictions in the 
truth of difference, dependence and other characteristics of the human per- 
sonality, it is these texts that must be suitably reinterpreted in accordance 
with the verdict of the Saksi in favour of the reality of the world-experience. 
It 1s for this reason that Madhva and his commentators emphasise the 
primacy of Pratyaksa over other means of proof and expatiate on the 
supreme significance of Saksi-pratyaksa, as the prop and support of all other 
Pramanas (Upajivya). 

Not even the Advaitin could afford to ignore ratification of validity, 
by Saksi; for the very faith in the validity of his thesis of identity conveyed 
by the Advaitic texts, would have to depend, ultimately, on Saksi-pratyaksa 
for its ratification, without which, it would lose its binding force and 
sanction. ‘This elevation of experience to a position of greater validity in 
respect of its uncontradicted reality, than certain apparently contrary 
statements in the Scriptures themselves, places the whole of Madhva’s 
philosophical approach in a new perspective of empirical realism. He 
and’his commentators are ardent champions of the view of philosophical 
Realism that our senses are essentially capable of and competent to reveal 
objective reality as it is and are not merely appearance-interpreting. This 
interesting question of modern philosophy and its concomitant problems, 
have been anticipated by Madhva and Jayatirtha, in their works. These 
issues are still further elucidated by Vyasatirtha in his Nym., with the help 
of the scholastic logic of his times and the technical paraphernalia of the 
Purva-Mimamsa nyayas. The following are some of the major problems 
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discussed by him, in this connection : 

l. sear ser, sorafefrat: sracaq 
TAMIA WATT | 
URE aaa 
TIAIA «Weagqreaca eaialiae 
weaereg 9 wifsareraratrcaay 
Teer cidieaimnnnie 
After establishing a strong case for according the highest validity to normal 
life and its most poignant experiences, Vyasatirtha seeks to expose the 
hollowness of the foundations of Advaita by showing its interpretation of 
the Sastra, in terms of an absolute denial of the reality of the Universe and 
the distinction between the individual and Supreme, to be faced with 
serious impediments in the shape of ‘‘Upajivyapramana-virodha’’, or 
conflict with their own standing ground or basis of argument and the 
irreducible minimum of facts which the identity propositions themselves 
would have to grant and proceed upon. 

This is the ultimate ground on which the thesis of identity is challenged 
by Madhva and his commentators, however much.some texts, here and 
there, might appear to approve of it, at first sight (Gaqyderstteamarrate: ). 

The identity between the human spirit and the Supreme, posited by 
the Advaitin, is not a full-fledged identity between them with all their 
specific and constituent features intact, as two concrete individuals, 
possessed of certain specific attributes like universal consciousness. on the one. 
hand and individual consciousness and other limited capacities on. the: 
other: fafasedearaqeareaarierge 1 A complete identity in the fullest..sense:- 
of the terms between two such distinctive entities is. physically. imposssble:. 
_ and logically unsound. 

The Advaitic dialecticians are not unaware of this difficulty. It is, 
precisely, to overcome it that they have formulated. the peculiar. theery:of: 
judgments known as “Akhandartha”’ according: to: which. such: proposi-: 
tions of identity as Tat tvam ast, Aham Brahmadsmi occurring in the 
Upanisads, should be understood in a vague and nebulous sense discounting 
the determinants pertaining to either terms about which the said identity 
proposition is moved : \ 


DOP WN 


Vraravsraat aet acifacfesrrar us (Citsukha). 

This new device of “‘non-relational judgments’? has been applied by 
the Advaitins to all scriptural propositions of identity as a_ result of 
which a_ rarefied identity of pure being or consciousness (faraTaat) is 
posited as the content of the propositions. The terms brought into relation 
are thus completely shorn of every one of their determinants and adjuncts. 
This process of ‘“‘shearing”’ of the determinants and the affirmation of a 
bare substantival identity.is known as Viruddha-bhdgatyagena laksitayo§ cin- 
matraikyam. ‘The Dvaita philosophers have naturally concentrated their 
criticism on the raison d’étre for such a wholesale departure from and denuda- 
tion of attributes from either side, as proposed by the Advaitins. 
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We are asked by the Monist to surrender the full sense of the terms 
and “‘give up’”’ incompatible elements like omniscience and its opposite, 
belonging to Brahman and the Jivas, in order to effect an identity between 
them. But, how. are these specific determinants to be got rid of ? By 
simply closing one’s\eyes to them? ‘Or, refusing to take cognizance of 
them; or because of their impermanent character; or else because they are 
false projections and appearances and so non est (mithyabhiita) ? We 
cannot get rid of the determinants by simply refusing to take any notice 
of them. The true nature of things could not be hidden or affected by 
our refusing:to take note of their diversity of natures or proposing to identify 
two different entities of widely different natures. It would be absurd to 
identify Brahman with Sanya or with.a non-existent thing, on the strength 
of such Upanisadic texts as Asad vd idam agra dsit “‘Sarvam khalvidam 
Brahma’’, etc. after agreeing to take no note of the opposing determinants 
like sativa, asattva, Sinyatva, cittva, jadatva, etc., among them. The plea of 
impermanence of attributes is unsustainable as many texts refer to the 
attributes of the Jiva and Brahman, as permanent!. 

If the imperfections of the souls are only passing features, subsisting 
only till release, the proposition should have been worded : ara sfacafe 
(Thou wilt be That) and not aq wafa in the present tense, as it is. 
- The only other way in which the attributes could be dissolved or tran- 
,. scended, is by negating them as unreal. That is the way chosen by the 
(.  Advaitin. But such summary disposal of the difference between the two, 
‘~ borne out by the testimony of the Saksi and the verdict of many other 
scriptural texts themselves, by stigmatizing them as “unreal”, is stoutly 
‘: opposed by Madhva and his school : faetrafrertafraniccardatrearcarartng | 
Ase In a case like ‘“‘So’yam Devadattah’’, there is no incompatibility in 
a judgment, It is not asserted that the subject as determined by one set of 
attributes is the same as determined by another; but that one and the same 
: subject comes to be differently. determined by. the application of different 
?. determinations: ast @aam qeret gq, 7 ameeaT: | we adaRaefadere | 
(1) But what exactly do the Advaita Srutis set out to accomplish ? Do 

they predicate Brahmanhood of the Jiva as established by perceptual 
evidence; or (2) predicate Jivahood of the Brahman as we know it 
. through Scriptures; or (3) posit an identity by making both of them the 
subject of the proposition : gwWarqareardat at fata:1 There is gross violence 
to Upajivyapramana on any alternative. Experience shows the Jivas to 
be limited creatures differing immeasurably from the universal conscious- 
ness of Brahman. The Brahman, fn its turn, is established by Scriptures 
as an omniscient, all-powerful Being. We are thus faced with an 
insurmountable barrier in the proposition of identity between them. It 
would be opposed to the very nature of these two beings as they stand 
revealed to us through the respective pramanas which bear them out 


1. afaarsit ar at sare afeeferal (Beh. Up.) 
qeret afaafafaia yaa carafe arewefieat yi (Suet. Up.) 
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(dharmigrahaka). The very proof of their existence is the proof of their 
being eridowed with such mutually incompatible attributes. An identity. 
pressed in the face of such odds, would be opposed to the very basic proof 
of their existence and cannot, therefore, be countenanced. 

The Jiva and Brahman would have to be put down as Upajivya 
and Upajivaka, according to the exigencies of the identity proposition 
moved. Upajivya is. the logical and ontological ground of all further 
predications. The nature of this ground or starting point as it is ex hypo- 
thest determined, furnishes the basis of all subsequent thought and predica- 
tion. Any predication that runs counter to the basic character of this 
ground, as already made out, must be dismissed as untenable. An Upa- 
jivaka, must, in all cases, be subservient to the Upajivya and cannot over- 
ride it. . This is known as the principle of Upajivyopajivakabhava. For 
example, it is admitted on all hands that atoms are partless and that God 
is omniscient. Atoms are ex Aypothesi established as partless and God ex 
hypothest as an Omniscient Being. In these circumstances, any proposition 
moved to establish that atoms are partible or that God is not omniscient, 
would be invalid : faxaaacatfer fear, terrae: aatacorag a faauit u (Nym). 

It would thus be clear that in the event of a conflict between the 
Upajivya and Upajivaka, both of them could not be held to be true and 
valid, lest the thing in question should have no character of its own. The 
Upajivya 1s indisputably the basis of the Upajivaka and 1s therefore neces- 
sarily superior to it. The latter must, naturally, lose its validity when 
yin conflict with the other. In the present case, then, the Saksipratyaksa 
and the Srutis clearly establish the Jivas to be different from and depen- . 
dent on the Supreme. No amount of identity texts would thus be able to 
shake off this vivid realization and induce us to accept the contrary. 

The conflict with Upajivyapramana would persist even where the 
existence of the Supreme is sought to be established through Inference, in- 
stead of through Scripture. The inference of a Supreme Creator of the Uni- 
verse involves the assumption of omniscience and almightiness which are 
sufficient to mark Him off from the human souls. The thesis of identity 
would thus be opposed to the nature of God, even as_ inferentially 
established. | | 

_It would be disingenuous to object to the principle of Upajivya 
on the ground that inthat case, as compared with the first impression of 
nacre as ‘“‘this is silver’’, which it presupposes, for purposes of negation, 
even a valid sublating cognition like “‘this is not silver’’, would be open to 
Upajivyapramanavirodha and so lose all its validity ! Vyasatirtha points 
out that by ‘“Upajivya” is meant here, not any kind of prior knowledge or 
awareness of a thing presupposed by another, but only such as is capable 
of revealing the true nature of the subject as it is and manifesting its own 
validity. The analogy of wrong cognitions is, thus, out of place, in the 
present discussion. For, the erroneous cognition idam rajatam, is not 
the Upajivya of the sublating cognition, in any straight sense of the 
term. It is the aspect of ‘“‘thisness’’ (gaawaraq) alone that constitutes 
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the dharmi or subject of the proposition, in this case, —not “‘thisness’’ quali- 
fied by “‘silverness” (tq waeafafaseq). Hence, “‘thisness’’ alone is the 
Upajivya in the present case, which is at no time contradicted by the 
sublating cognition: Ta, aged TH aeay, ATEN | ArT aT 
wraaafrsed, + agaiery; crrcafafascearatacarg 1 (Nym). The sublating cognition 
“aé tram” does not, therefore, invalidate the aspect of thisness; but denies the 
qualification (varsisthya) of silverness with reference to the substratum. It 
follows then, that what is really Upajivya ts not sublated and what 1s sublated.ts 
not really Upajivya. 

The Advaitin cannot argue, on the same line, that only the bare 
nature of Brahman is Upajivya with reference to the thesis of identity and 
not Brahman as qualified by its attributes of omniscience, etc.; so that, there 
is no likelihood of Upajivyavirodha in proposing the idéntity of Jiva and 
Brahman, in this sense. Vyasatirtha points out, by close analysis of thought, 
that one cannot escape Upajivyavirodha by such ingenious inanities. 
The Advaitin would have to define the particular aspect of Brahman in 
which it is to be made the subject of the proposition, with reference to the 
thesis of identity to be moved. Should it be in its (1) special positive 
aspect of “‘being an omniscient Being’’; or (2) in its specific but negative 
aspect of “not being a transmigrating being’’; or (3) in its general aspect 
of sentiency (czttvam); or (4) simply in its bare essence (svariipenaiva). 
The first and the second alternatives would be faced with Upajivyavirodha. 
In the third alternative, the monist would have established nothing more 
than the identity of Cit and Jiva—or, in other words, that the human 
self is a sentient being ! If such is the end and aim of the proposition of 
identity between Jiva and Brahman, the Dvaitin has no objection to it. 
It would not help the Advaitin in the least, to make Brahman in its general 
character of being (sadharanasvarupa), the subject of the propositon; 
for, “‘being’’ is not an exclusive feature of Brahman. In any case, the 
Jiva would be identical with some kind of being; but that being may or may 
not be, necessarily of Brahman’s ! Nor can the Advaitin escape the difficulty 
of Upajivyavirodha by seeking to derive the subject of his proposition 
from texts like. Kevalo Nirgunaf ca, instead of from texts like Yas sarva- 
jah. For, after all, even the so-called Nirguna texts, cannot do away 
with the attributes posited of Brahman, ex hypothest by texts which -are 
necessary to establish its being in the first instance (dharmigrdhakasrutt). 
Brahman, must, first of all, be established, before the Nirguna texts could 
operate and deny attributes to it! Such ‘‘Nirguna’”’ texts would come to 
depend on those that teach the existence of Brahman. Since these texts 
already establish Brahman as ex hypothesi qualified by certain attributes, 
Upajivyavirodha would still be there and could not be got over. 

It has been shown elsewhere, that the Nirguna texts could not annul 
the attributes already posited of Brahman by a group of texts that logically 
precede them. The principles of Mimamsa interpretation forbid the dis- 
missal of one set of texts as invalid, in matters exclusively within the juris- 
diction of Vedic authority. The present issue is one such. The Nirguna 
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texts have, therefore, to be otherwise explained, without prejudice to the 
attributes already predicated of Brahman in such texts as Yas sarvajitah; 
Pardsya Saktir vividhaiva Srityate . . 

There is no use also in ce hatilits trying to contend that the sub- 
ject of this proposition is not Brahman as actually and fully qualified by 
attributes like omniscience but only as a being qualified per accidence (upa- 
laksita) by such attributes and that on such a view, there could be no 
possibility of Upajivyavirodha. Vyasatirtha shows that even granting for 
argument’s sake that the attributes of Brahman are’ merely Upalaksana 
(accidental), Upajivyavirodha would still be present, if the accidental 
determinant of sucha state of being coloured by these accidental qualifications 
(sraeqaTasees) happens to be Brahmanhood as distinguished from the fiva. 
If the ‘“Upalaksatavacchedaka”’ is mere cittvam (sentiency), it would not 
only establish a tautological proposition that C2zt 7s Cit which, as_ has 
already been shown, is so innocuous and non-committal that it neither 
helps nor damns anybody : w4 47 


fant faced fad a:; araanfefaferseat: 3 
veg g afaafeat serra freqat iu (ym). 


4. THE INTERPRETATION OF “TAT TVAM ASI” 


The conflict of identity texts with Upajivyasrutis and Upajivyapra- 
mana being thus insurmountable, there is only one way for traditional 
philosophers pledged to the authoritativeness of every utterance of Scrip- 
ture, to try to accommodate the identity-texts as nearly as possible, within 
the aegis: of a realistic metaphysics. In the treatment of a group of Srutis 
not apparently to their advantage, the Dvaitins have been much more 
alive and considerate to the status of Srutis as the highest authorities on 
matters: beyond: empirical: knowledge, than the Advaitins have been.’ 
Thé latter have summarily rejected the ‘‘Dvaita-Srutis’, as ‘‘Atattva- 
vedaka” (not truth-declaring), ‘‘Vyavaharikabhedapara’’, repetitive of 
what is known through sense-perception (anuvadaka) and so on, which is 
as good or as bad as saying that they are invalid. But the Dvaita philo- 
sophers could not pay back the Advaitins, in the same coin. Their faith in 
the Srutis as supreme documents of the highest validity and their respect 
for such authority stand in the way of their adopting so cheap a way out 
of the problem. They prefer to follow the lead of the principles of Pirva- 
Mimamsa exegesis, which alone are competent to guide us in matters of 
scriptural interpretation. There are sufficient rulings in the Mimamsa 
literature to show how and in what manner Scriptural texts, that conflict 
with valid human experience and perceptions and threaten to throw them 
overboard, are to be interpreted without detriment to the validity of normal 
experience and its verdicts. 


l. Cf qeemfrat facet fe acararasaae | 
facreenfer &: Sate feat reareeparearg 1 (VAdiraja) 
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The procedure adopted by the Advaitin to get over the conflict 
with Upajivyapratyaksa, and BhedaSrutis, by denying the validity of the latter 
has neither sanction nor precedent, in the exegetical principles of the 
Mimamsa, while the method of overcoming the conflict by adopting Laksa- 
nikartha or suitable figurative explanations of such texts has the approval 
and support of many adhikaranas of the Purva-Mimarnsa.’ 

By a strange irony of fate, the Advaitin himself has had to adopt the 
same procedure in dealing with the monistic passages. ‘The impossibility 
of identifying the Jivas and Brahman as they are, with their respective 
characteristics intact, (visistaikyam) has been clearly accepted by him : 
wat ‘aarifeiaar areqat: | = (Vivekaciidamani 244). Indeed, it is this logical 
impediment that gives the “‘Akhandarthavada” and the ‘“Viruddha- 
bhagatyagalaksana”’ resorted to by the Advaitic dialecticians, their raison 
da’ étre. The judgment of an identity of pure consciousness or pure being, 
(ctnmdtraikya) that is said to be the purport of the ‘“Tattvam asi’ and other 
identity-texts is obviously the result of an application of a figurative or 
secondary construction known as “‘Jahadajahallaksana’”’. The Dvaitin 
too pleads the same justification for resorting to Laksana in the interpreta- 
tion of monistic texts. ‘The device adopted by both is the same but the 
procedure and direction of the application differs and the conclusion, also, 
is correspondingly different. 

It is for us to examine which of them 1s the simpler and more straight- 
forward explanation involving less of an intérpretational strain and is in 
closer agreement with the spirit and letter of the illustrative instances given 
im the texts. Wyasatirtha, naturally, points out that the Advaitic interpre- 
tation in terms: of Cinméatraikya,. after depriving the terms ‘‘Tat” and 


’“tvam”’ of their specific denotations, involves a greater strain on language 


and thought in that it has got to resort to Laksana in respect of both the 
terms and. devitalize. them; whereas,. the mterpretatron: proposed: by the: 
Pvaitins involves only a single Laksana, ata time, on the one or the other 


”. of the terms (Tat or Tvam), according to the exigencies of the interpre- 


tations proposed. While the double-faced Laksana is unprecedented in 
lay and philosophical usage, there are plenty of instances in life and litera- 
ture, of the kind of figurative explanation of ‘““Tat tvam asi’’, given by the 
Dvaitins. Vyasatirtha follows the lead of Visnudasacarya in bringing 
together a large number of instances and rulings from the interpretative 
literature of the Pirva-Mimamsa and Vyakarana Sastras and correlates 
them with the keynotes of Uddalaka’s discourse to his son in which the 


_ upadeSa ‘“‘Tat tvam asi’’ occurs nine tintes, with nine illustrations, and shows 


how naturally they harmonize with the (new) line of interpretation spon- 
sored by him and his predecessors, in terms of the reality of difference 


between the human self and the Supreme Being and the metaphysical 


dependence of the former on the latter. 





1. Cf. ahefanitareasanatrgarara: | P.A.S. i, 4, 23. 
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In ‘arguing his case for- rejecting the familiar Advaitic interpretation 
of ‘Tat tvam asi’’, and going in for a new one, that would be consistent with 
the reality of difference between the Jiva and Brahman, Vyasatirtha draws 
attention to some important points in the light of which the entire problem 
might be viewed : 

(1) The a priori grounds on which one could determine the philo- 
sophical line or direction in which the import of the texts might be taken 
to lie. It is for this purpose that he discusses.the problem of Upajivya- 
pramanas with reference to the thesis of identity. 

(2) The extent to which either party could claim to adhere to a 
literal interpretation of the text. The discussion on this point would make 
it clear that neither party is prepared or can afford to take the proposition, 
literally, as it stands : 

yeaa 8 eaedafed = aT 

waif erg .afatiag WaT 

(3) The logical necessity to go beyond and behind the denotation 
of the terms of the proposition, as they stand, or the relation in which they 
stand to each other, in order to arrive at the. true sense of the proposition 
through a process of secondary signification (laksanartha). 

(4) The question of the nature and extent of the ‘“‘laksana” to be 
applied i.e., to say whether it would be enough to apply laksana in respect 
of only one of the terms ‘‘T'at” or “‘tvam’’, at a time, as the case may be, or : 
whether, both the terms should be simultaneously subjected to a process 
of rarefaction by ‘‘Jahadajahallaksana” | 

The resort to Laksana being unavoidable for both the parties, 
Vyasatirtha brings together as many new lines of explanation of the 
proposition as could be suggested with the minimum amount of logical, 
grammatical or syntactical liberty to be taken with the terms of the 
proposition, as they are placed. 

He propounds five alternative interpretations of. “Tat tvam asi”, 
through Laksana put upon the first term ““Tat’’ and two explanations through 
Laksana on “Tam” and a few more without recourse to Laksana on any | 
of the terms, on the basis of case-syncretism and suffix-elisions, accepted | 
in the Vyakarana Sastra. All these explanations rest upon the acceptance | 
of the fundamental distinction between the Jiva and Brahman. 





(A) EXPLANATIONS BASED ON LAKSANA ON 
THE TERM “TAT” 


(1) aeaala areeaq. Idenfity based on association is referred to by 
the author of the Mahdbhdsya, as a recognized mode of expression. He cites 
the example : aaa Heaqaqq under Panini iv, 2, 63, which he justifies on the 
ground areaatd areeed faerie aactagafcrmeaad sat eft | The close association of 
the Jiva and Brahman is clearly borne out by the Srutis at avut aqom vara etc. | 

(2) aatfaenq afefa eager: t Identity by virtue of basic relation- 
ship with another is another recognized mode of expression accepted 
by Patafijali, in his interpretation of Panini’s sitra aay: = vefata: 
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(ii, 1, 1) where the term “amy” is taken to be used in the sense of “aaatfra:” 
through Upacara. Such identity in the form of 4@fraydSrayibhdva is 
implied in the passage—wat: Sot: aaraaat: acrfasst: occurring in Uddalaka’s 
discourse. | 

(3) att areaq afefe amen: The language of identity is also 
employed where one thing happens to be the source of another. Cf. the 
text—aTermiser HaaTatq (the Brahmin was His face) by which is meant 
that the Brahmin was born of the face of the Virat Purusa. Such 
figurative usage is to be met with in—‘s~@m: asaTemy (Pan. 1, 1, 45), 
where the term “‘Samprasaranam’”’ is explained in the Mahdbhdsya as 
vowels resulting from.a specific kind of vowel-gradation known as Sam- 


prasdaranam : a@¥areieaat ay: aya just as, in ordinary parlance, 
we speak of acrow born of another crow or a hawk born of another 
by the same names : Yl SHO: FTH:, FAST: WA:, TE AAT FT: 


aratem: « In the present case, the Jivas are clearly stated to have originated 
‘from the Brahman—araat: aterm: aat: sa: | In this sense then, they might be 
spoken of as Brahman (Tat) born as they are of Brahman. 

(4) aedtarcaaq afefa auew: 1 Identity by reason of dependence 
is a recognized idiom in Mimamsaka usage. Cf. uraafa, fadfe @arq, where 
rice is referred to as a7q (grain) by laksana because it is produced 
from grains : arereataafat aver aterrezsart: | The dependence of the Jiva on. 
Brahman is vividly brought out in the present context in the 
Chandogya and elsewhere : smraead fe ater Aas) Tarfer aaa wat ar gt ar 
faafeaer seat: * 3=* * 1 The declaration “Tat tvam asi’’ could, therefore, 
“ be taken in the figurative sense of aadta: «@afa through the same kind 
of laksana! as in “aterafa’”. Such usages are frequently to be met with 
the Brahmanas and Upanisads and in lay and scientific literature and 
are based on a definite and well-known principle of linguistic reference : 
| ASaaT Bea Bal Tafacta Wea | 

(5) Identity in virtue of resemblance: afaeatsaqi aaq maar: | 
This principle is embodied in the interpretation of Panini’s Sitra : 
7 agimagefa dear(i, 1, 23). It is pointed out by Patafyali, under this 
i sutra, that it is not the purpose of the stitra to designate bahu, gana 
vs and the sufhix vatupb and dati as numerals; for, in that case, numerals 
like eka, dvi, etc., would not be comprehended by the sutra qdearqat fer: 
in view of the specific rule of interpretation : sfanrsfanar: afak areas: | 
e The difficulty is met by Patafijali by pointing out that the expression 

“wer in the sitra i, 1, 23 is not meant to be a designation. It is 

merely used to convey the sense of similitude: agrragqeqa: wearag wafra | 

The expression ‘eq’ is thus presumed to be used in the extended 

- sense of. ‘‘aeqraa’’ though the suffix ‘‘afa’”’ expressing similitude, is not used 
by the Sttrakara. This contraction or elision of the suffix is clearly 
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1. Cf. Sarnkara on B. S. ii, 4, 17-19 and Bhdmati thereon : 
TT TMS qa ae aI sorHTTAaaT area TAfsaerA | 
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explained by Patafijali, -who says that similarity may be expressed even 
. without the actual employment of a specific suffix like “afa” : amrnfi 
afanfatatsarrae | For example, when people refer to one ‘ who is: not 
Brahmadatta as Brahmadatta, we take it that they simply mean _ that he is 
very much like Brahmadatta: waged aed eas | A aA ATA FeleT- 
agaisafafa (Mahabhdsya). Such resemblance between the Jiva and Brahman 
is undoubtedly there : aera ae: (B.S. 11, 3, 29), since both 
are of the nature of reality, knowledge and bliss. ‘““Tat tvam asi’’ then, 
should be understood to mean—aéq @afa (Thou art like It), despite the 
Janguage of identity. Such identifications by reason of resemblance are 
provided for in the Mimamsa Sitra: arearg (1, 4,25) and have been 
suitably illustrated : arfecrt a: | 


(B) EXPLANATIONS BASED ° ‘ON LAKSANA ON 
THE TERM “TVAM” 


(1) The moon is commonly said to be found among the branches 
of a tree—™ratg aa: by reason of its proximity to them, in popular imagina- 
tion. This is known as wvaraararr. Here the term “arar’ signifies vicinity of 
the branches (araraew:) by /aksand. In the same way, Brahman, which is 
always close to the Jiva and dwells in his heart (‘a areata fasoq’ ‘Seax: wawarai 
gew fassfa’), may be designated by the term “Tvam” meaning awewq— 
existing by your side. 

(2) Brahman, as the highest sustaiming force of the Jivas, (asraya) 
may be referred to as ““I'vam’’ even as the Brahmin is spoken of in the 
Puranas as “‘all the gods,” in the sense of his being the adhisthana or agraya, 
of all of them : a: wat aefate arart fraater | 

(3) Brahman, being the source of all, may be identified with the 
Jivas (tvam) in the same way as a brush made of darbha-grass (Prastara) 
is referred to in the Brahmana texts as the Sacrificer himself : ara: 3ea: | 
in virtue of its being able to accomplish the work of the Yajamana 
(sacrificer). Such interpretations have the full support and sanction 
of the Pirva-Mimamsa Sitras (i, 4, 23) : afefanftarecasarmtayararne | 
It would thus be clear that a single Jahallaksana, at a time, operated 
by the Dvaitin, involves less strain on the imagination than the process 
of double-laksana, in terms of both the correlates (Tat and tvam) 
resorted to by the Advaitin. Such Jahad-ajahallaksana, moreover, is 
obliged to reintroduce an element in denotation (34#7#ea) which has once 
been abandoned at the outset, on account of incompatibility of the 
expressed sense in its entirety whereas Jahallaksana is free from such a self- 
contradictory procedure in interpreting Jat and tvam, in terms of aadtac, 
aIKeT etc. 


(C) EXPLANATIONS WITHOUT RECOURSE TO LAKSANA 


(1) Vydasatirtha argues further, that according to the well-known 
principle of grammatical science, the substantival sense (stfaafe#rz) 
has precedence over the sense of the case-suffix (fawarra). The 
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Mimamsakas agree to modify the sense of plurality (bahutva) conveyed 
by the case-suffix in “armq’, in the Vedic text “afefa: derma sata’ 
and restrict it to the singular number which is part and parcel of the 
Pratipadika.! On the strength of Panini (vii, 1,39) :qvtqya* * * 
the substantival form alone, without the case-sufhx or the nominative itself 
may take the place of any oblique case. As the Pratipadikartha is entitled 
to precedence over the wbhaktyartha, the term *““Tat’’ may be invested with 
the full sense of the Pratipadika as denoting a being possessed of the dis- 
tinctive attributes of sarvajfiatva etc. This distinctive sense of the Prati- 
padika ought to be guaranteed with a suitable adjustment of the case-sense— 
at canfa | ea canta, afer caqafa etc., in order to make proper sense out of the 
proposition as it stands. In this explanation, the sense of the oblique cases 
is overridden by the substantive on the strength of ai gaa: ‘aa yaw’ Farfear 
qaafawacaas | TeaHarqatem at (Nym.). The grammatical sanction for mak- 
ing the substantive do duty for the oblique cases is recognized in the 
Kasiké Vritt : ‘ant aaa’ efa qa ‘acgeatea acafaadteae: 1 aferq afersy ef sre 
The precedence given to the case-sense in “STqaury..."over the 
Pratipadikartha, is due to the fact that there is no warrant in Vyakarana 
for giving a singular sense to a genitive plural and so considerations of 
vibhaktisvdrasya prevail over that of the Pratipadika. But in the present 
case, the replacement of the oblique cases by the substantive form is expressly 
provided for in the sutra 9ai aye and it is on the basis of this sanction 
that the Dvaitin contends that the substantive form “‘tat’?in ‘“Tat tvam asi,”’ 
should be taken in the sense of the instrumental and other suitable cases, 
So as to preserve and uphold the full sense of the Pratipadika (as a Being 
endowed with the inalienable attributes of omniscience etc.) which marks 
it off from the imperfect souls. Vyasatirtha observes in this connection 
that the lead given by the Mimamsakas, in rendering sanmray gateafrarata 
into sarmig gfaeq emaq in order to give the substantive sense the highest 
syntactical prominence, even though it may necessitate an interference 
with the case-sufhx and its change from the instrumental to the accusative, 
is sufficient to establish the reasonableness of the position taken up by the 
Dvaita Vedantin in the interpretation of ‘Tat’? as tena. tasmdat, tasya 
and tasmin (Tvam asi), so as to give prominence to the content of the 
Pratipadika and prevent it from being sacrificed or subordinated to considera- 
tion of mere apposition of case-forms (fawferararifirec7) in the present 
proposition, as it stands. | 


(D) INTERPRETATION WITHOUT LAKSANA OR ADESA 
AND BASED ON A NEW ANTECEDENT FOR “TAT” 


Vyasatirtha also quotes another explanation of ‘““Tat tvam asi’’, in 
terms of absolute dependence of everything in the world, on God. This 
is arrived at without any kind of figurative construction or interference 
with the wording of the text as it 1s. According to this explanation, 


l. Pan. u, 3. 46. 
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e 
“Tat tvam asi’’ would be a repetition of the predication preceding it- vid, 
taareufad wax. Viewed in. this syntactic setting, it would mean that (like 
. everything else in the Universe) the human soul too, is as much absolutely 
dependent-.on the Supreme Source and Sustainer of all. The form of the 
proposition would be : = waataarni (vanatfaeq) & (aft) aq (taerenq) afz. 
The expression “tdaretmy” (being an abstract noun formed out of a com- 
pound of esak and atmd) would convey the idea of dependence by its every 
formation :—-@Y Fearat A Waka Ae wera i.e., belonging to the 
Supreme Being. Such an interpretation would have the additional advan- 
tage of securing a better and a more natural agreement in gender for the 
neuter pronoun “Tat” with its antecedent “‘aitadatmyam”’ (also a neuter 
noun ) than with a masculine noun like # 41 as in the commonly accepted 
view. This explanation appears, for the first time, in Madhva’s GT. It is 
quite a natural and happy one, save for the slight difficulty in taking the 
‘suffix “syst,” in taerery in a proprietary sense, instead ofin the substantive 
(arg) or abstract sense (aT%) in whichit is generally prescribed. The 
difficulty has been overcome by Jayatirtha! (and following him by 
Vyasatirtha),? by bringing the taddhita-formation, here, under the 
Vyakarana dictum : fafaat fe afaante: | 


(E) VISISTADVAITIC EXPLANATION 


There is yet another line of explanation of Tat tvam asi, adopted by 
the Visistadvaitins according to which ‘‘tvam” does not denote the Jiva 
as such but. Brahman that has the Jiva for its body. According to this 
explanation, the language of identity, used here, should be taken to be 
grounded in an ultimate relation of body and soul subsisting between the 
Jiva and Brahman. This interpretation is only a variation of the Dvaita 
view that the text does not intend to teach any identity of essence between 
the two. 


(F) INTERPRETATION BASED ON A NEW 
PADACCHEDA—ATAT TVAM ASI 


After giving a clear exposition of these lines of interpretation of 
Tat tvam asi, in harmony with the basic idea of dependence of the souls 
on the Supreme Being, Vyasatirtha turns his attention to another alter- 
native explanation of the text on the basis of a new reading Afat tvam ast, 
adopted by Madhva, for the first time in the history of the interpretation 
of the Chandogya Upanisad. It is a new departure of Madhva, not known to 
or accepted by any other school. But it is not to be dismissed from con- 
sideration, on that account. Its novelty should be no reason for stigmatiz- 
ing it as “‘forced”’ or artificial. In the traditions of orthodox philosophy, 


I. daarerany caceatfirns, cardtafiter fareatit 1 saa, gy aTararar @ Vaan | ‘fafaar 
fe afganta’ fefa cane Gaara eefacad afaaisafaead waft 1 Jayatirtha points out that 
the use of the suffix in the ““aTq’’ sense is superfluous even for the Advaitin: Waray 


TIT STs: | Tat aqeqiquieataerer saraeary = (VTN}. p. 65). 
2. Nym. p. 596. 
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in India, the adoption of a new or changed reading is not a matter of such 
great importance, as it is in modern opinion. In traditional philosophical 
criticism, it is not so much the choice of this or that reading, but the reason 
justifying its acceptance and the conclusions that follow from it, that matter 
most. All the intricate discussions of the Pirva-Mimamsa interpretation 
would be love’s labour lost, if a simple or implicit adherence to the literal 
disposition of texts were the last word on the science of textual or Sastraic 
interpretation and the password of entry into the spirit of texts. The 
original texts of Indian philosophy, like the Upanisads, are cast in a pecu- 
liar mould and contain so many enigmas that astrict and literal adherence 
to their wording would lead us nowhere and defeat its very purpose.! 

Indian philosophers have not been sticklers for literal adherence to 
texts under all circumstances. The peculiarity of Indian modes of thought and 
exposition, are such that one has to get behind the words and try to deter- 
mine the import of passages and the context of topics, rather than simply 
follow the letter of the texts in which they happen to be couched : areratg 
afa: 1) ag actenteraia | (Advaitasiddhi). The readings of particular commenta- 
tors could be challenged in traditional circles only when they could be 
shown to lead to absurd results or involve serious self-contradictions in 
thought or conflict with other clearly worded passages in the same text. 
«An old reading is not sacrosanct because of its antiquity or a new one 
j suspect because of its novelty. Readings should be judged on their merits, 
‘, upon considerations of logical satisfyingness, contextual plausibility and 
_ other internal evidences. 

The purpose of illustrations, where they are provided, is to clarify 
and not to confuse the issue. Where there is a possibility of difference of 
opinion about the nature of the thesis set forth, illustrations given in the 
text have a natural and legitimate right to lead the way and point to the 
correct and proper interpretation of the passage. Where there is ambi- 
guity of expression, the illustrations used, naturally, get probative value 
as explanatory comments from which position of vantage they could not 
be dislodged by any amount of special pleading, such as that they are 
explanatory and not probative; or that they are not sufficiently explicit; or 
that analogies do not run on all fours or that they are indifferent to both 
sides of the question? and so on. 

It is here that Madhva’s interpretation as Atat tvam asi, is on firm 
ground. It is not, therefore, as a desperate remedy or a fis aller or even 
as a tour de force that he has adopted the reading. Says Vyasatirtha : '@ 
aa aaAal Ua, wale gat Tavs: awafa, aurfa, faawafrqarfageerd: ‘aca’ aft Ba: 1 
(Nym. p. 597). It should, therefore, be noted that Madhva and _ his 
commentators have based their reading “‘Atat tvam asi,’ on a careful 
consideration of the wording and drift of the nine illustrative instances 
given by Uddalaka. It is an obvious and elementary principle of thought 





FSO RN gf TT IT sy ae 
we % ; - 
- - 


Cg Sa Teh SET TT ee 
. ee ame ei ee ORS eee angen re 


1. Ch Haar Team area | THAT: TETT: | 
atfacat at: 1 rea aT: 
2. Cf. Advaitasiddhi, pp. 836-37 (Bby. 1917). 
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that illustrations given to support a thesis must be appropriate to it and 
should not suggest a contrary thesis. It is precisely here that the Advaitic 
interpretation of ““T'at tvam asi’’ fails to give satisfaction and breaks down. 

Some of the illustrations used fail not only to support the notion of 

identity between the darstantikas cited; but even suggest strongly the 
existence of a deep-lying difference between them. This underlying 
incongruity of illustrations with the thesis put forward by him, is felt by the 
Advaitin; which, in the interest of his Siddhanta, he has tried his best to 
gloss over, in various ways, by pleadingsome lame excuse or other. These are 
naturally exposed by the Dvaitin, in strengthening his position. 

A careful consideration of the actual wording and trend of the illus- 
trations used would show the justness of the Dvaitins’ contention, that they 
are naturally in favour of the thesis of difference and have no quarter to 
give to identity. The more obvious illustrations, in this connection, are 
those of (1) the branches of a tree sustained by the life-giving principle : 
(Harcrarsrrat Alafia) (2) the hawk tied to a post, wandering 
here and there, and finally retiring to rest in its nest (3) a quantity of salt 
dissolved in water becoming imperceptible afterwards, though the taste of it 
persists init (4) a traveller losing his way to Gandhara while passing through 
a trackless region (5) a thief caught with stolen property on his person, 
being called upon to establish his innocence by trial by fire ordeal. These 
are unmistakably in favour of an underlying difference between the darstan- 
tikas (Jiva and Brahman). For, just as the branches of the tree and the 
tree (or rather the Vrksajiva himself) would wither away in the absence 
of the life-giving principle called “‘Jiva-atma’’,' the “‘tvam’’ in the ddrs{dn- 
tika, must, likewise be taken to be sustained by the ‘“Tat’’? which would 
imply a natural difference between the two. The salt dissolved in water 
is seen to pervade every jot and tittle of it though remaining imperceptible. 
Even so, the Supreme Being encompasses the souls (tvam) at all times and 
has penetrated into each and every one of them as their Antaryami (imma- 
nent principle).2. We have lost our way on the journey to Heaven and 
must be instructed by a proper guide. The analogy of theft could have 
significance only if there is real difference between the Jiva and Brahman. 
It would be out of place on the Advaitic view, as has already been pointed 
out. There is no point in accusing X of misappropriation or ‘“‘theft’’ 
in claiming what is truly fis (viz. Brahmatva).* A Dualistic teacher 
could not have hit upon a more graphic analogy than of “apahara”’ or 
laying false claim to identity with the Supreme Overlord of the Universe, 
which, in his opinion, would deserve the most condign punishment of 


1. Madhva has convincingly shown in his V7.N. that the subject of the analogy 
here is not a mere “‘tree” but the ‘‘Vrksajiva’’ who flourishes only insofar as he is energized 
by an Over-self ‘q uy sfttarcrargaa: wrt aearateassfa’ xcrafs sraweer 
qTwacafated: | ate Teaser AeA "asa 

2. Cf. ‘@ areata fassq;’ (Brh. Up.); Svet i, 15-16. 

3. See under Madhva’s Chandogya Bhasya. 


4. qealavereatrart fe era: ag faeraravarcatareat ii (Jayatirtha ) 
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divine wrath. (a e =rat at...). The language of ‘theft’ and ‘mis- 
appropriation’ would still be out of place, even if the point at issue were 
merely one of the different destinies awaiting the knower and the ignorant, 
as contended by the Advaitin. The example of the sick man, struggling 
to recognize and speak with his relatives, on his deathbed, would be point- 
less if the intention is not to bring out the dependence of the human beings 
on a higher Power,—but merely to state by what steps the knower reaches 
Brahman, in which case, there would be no need to introduce a sick man 
or the details of his death pangs ! 

The other examples of dreamless sleep, the formation of honey from 
the various fruit juices and the rivers emptying themselves into the Ocean 
do not establish any identity between the Jivas and Brahman. There are 
difficulties of grammar and language in the way of a facile interpretation 
of the expression aq here, in the sense of identity of essence. ‘There is 
doctrinal misfit in looking upon the state of Susupti as one of pure identity 
between Atman and Brahman, which would be inconsistent with the views 
expressed by Sarhkara himself in his Bhasya on gyvaenrreatiaa B. S. i, 3, 42, 
and Brh. Up. iv, 3, 21 and the dogma of Advaita, that even.in dreamless 

sleep, the difference between Jiva and Brahman persists. 

There can be no destruction of individual essence or taste, in the 
formation of honey by the combination of the juices of different flowers. 
The taste of honey so formed would suffice to prove that different ingre- 
‘dients have entered into its composition. It is either a mixture or a modi- 
fication. The former would be different from its constituents and the 
latter would be a new product. In any case, the drops from different 
flowers could not be said to divest themselves of their individual poten- 
cies! or enter into a state of identity with honey that is already in existence, 
there, as the only reality that exists, as is said to be the case with reference 
to the Jivas and Brahman. Prior to the admixture of different juices, 





there is no honey to speak of, with which individual juices could be said to 
op become identified : wf amare see ania safest AaAT Taraaed | 7 aT 
eo STR Aeaafeer: car aefaear: 1 ferret frat va smmfad agereafa 1) a 3 


anata i (Nym. p. 597). | 

The analogy of rivers merging in the Ocean is equally inadequate 
as a proof of identity. There are only three conceivable ways in which 
rivers could be said to become identical with the Sea (1) by the two wholes 
or totalities, hitherto going under the names of river and ocean, getting 
themselves disintegrated into their atomic constituents and forming or re- 
forming a new whole again; or (2) the totalities becoming identical straight- 
way as they are; or (3) the aqueous atoms of both becoming identical. 
None of these possibilities could be applied to the darstantikas in the pre- 
sent case (Jiva and Brahman). The first one would be blasphemous and 
un-Vedantic. It is out of question for one totality (a#aqat) to become 
another and as for their constituent elements, they would always remain 





1. See TYattvamuktdvali of Gauda Pirnananda, 81-83. 
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different. The popular notion of rivers becoming identical with the Sea 
is ridiculed and dismissed as unsound by a Misra, in his Bhdmati 
on Sarmkara’s bhdsya on B. S. 1, 4, 22 : wy repent erarert ATIC. ? ? fe ore: 
qearra: ? saat deqrraa:? abner eetaiunde? qa dearaiaer ar waafedt a 
aqafaan frag ser aaa ? adem J, waaay: qalaferarent 
We wa aaa: | ga aRarafa aati Wa va | Furthermore, there is an undeniable 
increase in volume when a quantity of water is mixed with another, which 
proves that the two Avayavis have not been and could not be reduced to 
a single entity : fretaaad aeq fe afa aaxoqat aa: 1 (Visnu Purana). The indi- 
vidual traits are not destroyed by mixing up of waters, either. This is 
clear from the persistence of some of their distinctive features even after- 
wards: gag: fanfarteranasaaat sarnetaea iw (Nym. p. 598 b). 
These two illustrations, of the juices of flowers and rivers, should therefore 
be taken to draw attention to the fundamental distinction between Jivas 
and Brahman of which man has been rendered oblivious by the clouding 
of his vision through Avidya and egotism. It is to eradicate this ignorance 
and egotism which engender in us a false sense of independence, that 
Uddalaka seeks, in various ways, to bring home to his son, the truth of the 
absolute dependence of all, upon the Supreme Being, by such telling ana- 
logies as those of the mighty Nyagrodha tree being sustained by the imper- 
ceptible and inscrutable power hidden within the infinitesimal seeds and 
the inability of any organism to thrive or survive when the sustaining force 
of that Unseen Power (of God) is withdrawn; or the still more graphic 
example of the utter helplessness of man on his deathbed and his absolute 
dependence for the supply and continuation of his life-force upon that 
Supreme Power. The phenomenon of death is so universal that it makes 
reflecting minds see in it a deep and intimate relationship between the 
finite and the infinite. The phenomena of Susupti and death chosen by 
the Upanisad are the most significant in this connection, inasmuch as 
man is face to face with his littleness there and is no longer obsessed with 
the notion of egotism and independence by which he 1s at other times assailed 
and misled : 

srerqus, CaTACUMH IATA iat, «Aa weareatataraay, wet 4 caqateq- 
MHMARTACH Tas, SALAMA, ‘AAT? aia GAY TAA: (Nom). 

In view of these considerations, Vy4satirtha points out that a natural 
and primary interpretation of Uddalaka’s teaching could be found in 
terms of the underlying difference between the human souls and God and 
the utter dependence of the souls on Him, by agreeing to read the text as 
‘‘Atat tvam asi’, rather than as ‘“Tat tvam asi’’. In doing so, he points 
out that there is no violence to any rules of Sanskrit grammar. It would 
be a simple case of “‘Savarnadirgha-sandhi” or lengthening of the vowel 
due to coalescence of the final and initials of the two words dima and atat. 
Such a direct interpretation would also obviate the necessity for any kind 


of Laksana, whether partial or complete, jahat or ajahat, which would be a 
great gain : 
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TRVTITTATT FETA HAT | 

aferariaqerem aq ast tl 

It is no argument against Madhva’s interpretation of the text that 
none of his predecessors had split the text as Atat tvam ast. There is no 
logical or metaphysical necessity that he should do exactly as others had 
done. There can be no hope of philosophical progress if one should 
blindly follow one’s predecessors and be satisfied with slavishly echoing 
their views and repeating their interpretations. It is true that Madhva’s 
interpretation is a new one and stands alone without support or acceptance 
from any other school, ancient or modern. That simply means that he 
has given fresh thought to the question and has been bold enough to 
express dissatisfaction with the received interpretations. He is the first to 
draw attention to the glaring inconsistency of the illustrative instances used in the 
text, with the thesis of identity supposed to be conveyed by Uddalaka. This, by 
itself, is a remarkable achievement and discovery of Madhva, for which he 
deserves credit, even if we do not accept his new padaccheda : Atat tvam 
asi. It is not with a view to escaping the accepted reading of ‘““Tat tvam 
asi’, that Madhva has suggested the new reading ‘‘Atat tvam asi’. He 
has himself adopted the familiar reading, in some of his works and 
explained the text in terms of the dependence of the Jivas on Brahman and 
their fundamental difference from It. But he seems to have felt that the other 
Padaccheda would be more clearly and directly expressive of the natural trend 
of the illustrations of Uddalaka which indisputably favour the idea of the reality 
of the difference between the Jivas and Brahman, and bring it out more 
prominently than the other reading, from which it has to be elicited by inter- 
pretation. As this new reading is not open to any grammatical or contextual 
objections, it must be carefully considered by all, irrespective of its novelty. 
It would be uncritical for ancient and modern scholars alike, to reject it 
simply because it is not “‘traditional’’! or fashionable | Another point to 
be noted, says Vyasatirtha, is that the spirit of Madhva’s interpretation 
remains the same, whichever reading is adopted. It is to emphasise this 
point that he has expounded over a score of interpretations of Uddalaka’s 
upadefa in. the light of the doctrine of Jiva-Brahma-bheda, with the reading 
“Tat tvam asi’’ itself, and dealt with Madhva’s new interpretation in terms 
of ‘‘Atat tvam asi’”’, as the twentyfirst explanation of the said Upadesa. 
The details of anyataralaksand on “Tat”? and “‘tvam”’ and the other expla- 
nations based on ai aqe... (Pan. vii, 1, 39) set forth by him, are sufh- 
cient to show that the Dvaita Vedantins have not tried to run away from 
the accepted reading ‘“Tat tvam asi’? or fight shy of it. The reading 
‘‘Atat tvam asi’’ put forward by Madhva, is thus an alternative one, suggest- 
ed in all sincerity and seriousness, as his own distinctive contribution to 
the interpretation of the famous Upadesa of Uddalaka. After discussing 


1. It may be mentioned that Madhva has cited the authority of certain Post- 
Upanisadic interpretative sources like the Sadma-Samhitd, in his Chdndogya-Bhasya, in support 
of his new padaccheda as Atat tvam ast. 
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different interpretations based on the reading ‘‘Tat tvam asi”, in favour of 
the Dvaitins’ case, Vyasatirtha discusses equally exhaustively the inter- 
pretation based on ‘“‘Atat tvam asi’’ and shows that it is also equally well- 
grounded and unassailable. It may therefore be safely asserted that the 
Dvaitin has no special preference or partiality for any particular reading : 
fat tuam asi or Altat tvam asi, so far as the interpretation of the famous 


Upadesa of Uddalaka is concerned. 
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CHAPTER XXX 
DIALECTIC SEQUEL TO THE NYAYAMRTA 


1. THE CHALLENGE OF MADHUSUDANA SARASVATI 


The Nydydmrta was the highest dialectic achievement of Dvaita 
philosophy and still remains the last word on Dvaita-Advaita polemics. 
It was a splendid attempt at focussing controversial attention on the basic 
principles and dogmas of Advaita Vedanta and drawing attention to their 
untenability. The campaign opened by VydAsatirtha, with all the resources 
of the dialectical machinery of Navya-Nyaya, the Vyakarana and the 
Mimarsa Sastras, not to speak of his close and penetrating criticisms of 
the Sitra-interpretations of Sarnkara and his school, in his Tétparya- 
Candrikd, seems early to have had the intended effect of shaking the self- 
complacency of the Advaita thinkers and spurring them to fresh lines of 
thought and activity. But, for some time in the beginning, no complete or sys- 
tematic rejoinder to the ym. as a whole or the entire ground of metaphysical 
system-building covered by it, had been attempted from the Advaitic 
side. ‘There were only a few partial and sporadic attempts at repulsing 
some of the general criticisms of Vyasatirtha, notably by Nrsimhasrama and 
Appayya Diksita. But these criticisms were obviously inadequate. The 
refutations contained in the Advaitadipika and Bhedadhikkara of Nrsimha- 
Srama had touched but the fringe of the problem; while Appayya Diksita, 
unfortunately, side-tracked the issue into theological channels. ‘These critics 
were, however, promptly met on their own ground and repulsed by Vyasa- 
tirtha’s gifted pupil Vijayindra Tirtha. A complete and systematic vindi- 
cation of Advaita metaphysics from purely logical and philosophical points 
of view, against the consolidated criticisms of the Dvaita school, contained 
in the Nym., was yet to come. It was Madhusidana Sarasvati, the great 
logician of Bengal, that ultimately came to the rescue of the Advaita school 
and took up the challenge thrown by Vyasatirtha, in full. 

Certain facts connected with the history of the Nyayamrta-Advaita- 
siddhi polemics oblige us to date Madhusiidana between c. 1540-1600. 
The dates proposed for him by Cinnasvami Sastri (viz., 1575-1640) and 
Kuppusvami Sastri (viz., 1625-1700) are not tenable. For, the Advaita- 
stddhi was criticised by (1) Ramacarya, a disciple of Raghtttama Tirtha 
(1557-95), probably about 1590 and (2) by Anandabhattaraka, father of 
Vidyadhiga Tirtha (1619-31). Anandabhattaraka’s work presupposes 
the Tarangini of Ramacarya. We learn from the Vidyddhifa Vijaya that it 
was after the death of: his father, Anandabhattaraka, that Vidyadhisa 
(then Narasimhacarya) left his native village and migrated to Paithan 
and other places and was finally ordained by Raghtttama’s successor in 
or about 1616 a.p. We cannot, therefore, assign the Mym-Kantakoddhara 
of Anandabhattaraka to a date beyond 1595. These facts go to show that 
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the Advaitasiddhi of Madhusudana must have come into existence by about 
. 1585 and that its challenge was promptly accepted and answered by two 
eminent Dvaita scholars Ramacarya and Anandabhattaraka, within a few 
years of its appearance. 

The Advaitasiddhi was a clever and learned attempt at parrying the 
objections brought forward by Vyasatirtha against the soundness and 
acceptability of the Advaitic metaphysics. It strove to take complete stock 
of the situation and set the house in order by. repairing the breaches and 
closing up internal cleavages of opinion and blocking all possible loopholes 
in its defence, so as to present a strong and united front. 

Its author was well-equipped for this task by his mastery over the 
details of his system, his up to date training in the Sastraic learning of his 
day and his great debating skill. But, with all his abilities and equipment, 
he could not successfully establish his thesis of monism : Wa at wafer 
iat aga are: 1 in the light of reason, revelation and experience. He 
grappled with his task with great skill, energy and enthusiasm. But his 
ultimate failure to establish his position was due not so much to intellec- 
tual inferiority (afaalaerq) as to the inherent weakness and limitations of 
his thesis (Hadtaeaq). This battle of wits and brisk exchange of criticism 
between the two schools brought to the forefront not only the irreconcil- 
able points of difference between them; but also the natural limitations 
of either system of thought. Vyasatirtha’s penetrating analysis of all the 
possible alternatives in which particular concepts of Advaita could be 
defined makes it clear that the limitations of thought pointed out by him 
could not be overcome by any amount of ingenious tinkering at or mani- 
pulation of its definitions and concepts or by other verbal juggleries. 

No amount of artificial distinction between Asat and Mithya, on the 
basis of fafaecaarent araa sdiiemtecay and sfavairet aafesfitaster fray could 
really disguise the fact that the ‘“‘Anirvacaniya’” or ‘‘Mithya”’ of the 
Advaita is, in the last analysis, indistinguishable from Asat, so long as it 
is frankly admitted that the Anirvacaniya object is absolutely stultified: 

ufaatizeant cwetn anand, waa: afaadtreaies: (Vym.) 

As a matter of fact, even the Buddhist Nihilist cannot do without a 
tertium quid which is akin to the Pratibhasikasatya or Mithyabhtta of the 
Advaita, as the Sinya must, of necessity, appear to be other than what it 
is, if the world-experience is to be viewed as illusory, even on the Buddhist 
view. It is indisputable that the Mithyabhuita agrees with the Asat, in one 
fundamental respect of being eaeat amfrsfroanfanfr, whatever other features 
it may have of its own; and that is enough for the present issue. 

The critique of Difference attempted by the Advaitasiddhi is equally 
mystifying : 

q aa Wanda: eed Srey area: 1 fag, afeafead a: 1 Aequeqgaeitat aad 

vafrareacashy saragitepreentraaend | (Advaitasiddht ) 


Such specious defences had been exposed by Jayatirtha and others. The 
difficulties of logical interdependence etc., would have to be squarely faced 
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by one and all, irrespective of one’s metaphysical predilections in respect 
of the status of difference. They cannot be liquidated by waving the 
magic wand of ‘falsity’ and pretending that all perception of difference is 
imaginary. For, there is a method even in madness and even appearances 
have to be properly accounted for. The difficulties in the way of rationaliz- 
ing the concept of Difference are by no means laughed out of existence, 
by Dvaitins. All that they say is that their presence does not warrant the 
summary disposal of the conception of difference itself as something chime- 
rical and indefinable. As Udayana! says, “‘Blue does not become unknow- 
able or uncharacterizable, simply because a congenitally blind man could 
neither see it nor describe it.” The difficulties involved in the conception 
of Difference could have nothing to do with its status, one way or the other. 
One may ask how a concept that is said to be riddled with so many contra- 
dictions could be invested with any kind of “Vyavaharic reality’’ such as 
is patronizingly conceded to it, by the Advaitin : 

qT warasafagecr anraerfemata qeeatt (Nym. p. 547) 

It is a pity, says Vyasatirtha, that instead of facing the issue honestly 
and squarely, the Advaitic dialecticians should have merely burked it by 
relegating Difference to the level of a magical show whereof no questions 
need be asked or could be answered : 

TTA act TACT iT | 

ate Aaa Tats ama = (Advaitasiddht p. 790). 

The same confusion of thought and shifting of ground are to be seen 
in his attempted criticism of the concept of Visgesas, as propounded by the 
Dvaita philosophers, in rationalizing the concept of Difference, as will be 
clear, later. 

The treatment of texts, which clearly support the doctrine of the 
reality of Difference between Jiva and Brahman, is extremely evasive, as 
will be clear from Madhustidana’s remarks on : 

l. ar goat 2. arraeniisaty aaa *# * * 3. aot cer Te 4. Tera 
ereq * * 5. gegen: area: Vat: se: 6. aaa wats: qa * * 7. oTearcHAT aTioaqa 
8. Fas: * * 

The way in which these Srutis are disposed of by him, leaves the 
impression that he was at his wit’s end to find a new excuse every time a 
Bheda-Sruti was advanced or an irreducible measure of difference shown 
to underly an identity-text in dispute. The result is a medley of special 
pleading and shifting of standpoints : aemiq afttq qaeaey (p. 832) 
aagatean aratq (580) eefaarfafarermcreay sraerereararard (p. 825) seeavers- 
waraqrearacared «= (822) asferadtareagad: (822, 829) eHeacfaeigt 9 aredicafasrar 
creqareyad: (836) : 

ACSA ALATA TETT HATHA UTA AT 

WAAR Teradata (p. 836) 

WATTS TATA stacey = frereqn- 

sfaqeatq «= (p. 832) 


‘ 


1. afe sreraa aie xe aad va waatafe, aatrnfrdatiade aa ! af aerated 
wecarenty meal wed; water Ftanrectarerqad: |! (Bauddhudhikkara). 
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The author of the Advaitasiddhi has, thus, tried to make the best of a bad ~ 
bargain and make a show of refuting the views of his adversary. His argu- 
ments are vitiated by tortuous tricks,! specious reasonings,” parodies,” 
desperate remedies, half-hearted admissions, quibbles,* obzter dicta,> glaring 
misrepresentations and misunderstandings® of the views of his adversaries 
and serious departure from the views of earlier writers of his own school.’ 
His contemptuous® bearing towards his critics is in sharp contrast with the 
uniformly courteous attitude of the authors of the Nydydmrita and the 
T arangini. 

But with all its obvious limitations, of thought and manner, the 
Advaitasiddht came to be recognized as a powerful work of the Advaita 
system and very early superseded the older Vadagranthas in the field. 
For, thanks to the historic challenge thrown by VyaAsatirtha, this new dia- 
lectic work of the Advaita school had a rare opportunity of traversing the 
whole range of metaphysical system-building and arguing a case for Monism 
with a good deal of persuasive eloquence, debating skill and technical 
resources. The adherents of the Dvaita were thus, in their turn, obliged 
to take note of so learned, comprehensive and spectacular a work of the 
other school, written by an eminent Northerner and give it a suitable reply. 


2. “VYASA”—RAMACARYA AND HIS TARANGINI 
(C. 1550-1620) 


The. most powerful refutation of the Advattasiddht came from ‘‘Vyasa’’ 
—Ramacarya, who wrote his Tarangini, in complete refutation of Madhu- 
siidana’s work. ‘This was, in turn, bitterly criticized by Brahmananda 
Sarasvati in his voluminous work, the Gurucandrika (in addition to his 
Laghucandrikd on the same subject), which, in its turn, was refuted by Vana- - 
mali Misra. 

The author of the Tarangini gives us adequate information about him- 
‘self and his family. We learn from his introductory verses that he belonged 


1. Cf. (a) ‘ata arena anit’ geqaeatara wa ast ware | acaad: aeaT 
(b) ‘Wd caver’ gareq ‘SAAT ETaT A ETT: 

2. Tae wIAaTaacdd, fray sraearfaarests 

3. at faateana wena: frat femta yea aeq aaat ma ata aNMifa aadl acer 
wat wary 1 * * * Op. 334. “ 

4. fe Sewarara: * * * Brahmdnandiya p. 228. 

aera: * * * p. 123-24. 

5. ATAATA: TRUTH TAT 

6. WITT Hard wardisaraag TTT p. 335. 

7. Vide remarks on Gayeqyae * * * (Mandana) and comments of Tarargini 
thereon (p. 305). 

8. weary qar ufete aeeag (p. 709) ae gafewaet araarel aerm: sasha aaHTCS 
* ™* * See also Brahmananda on (concluding verse) ‘a at Tal (p. 724. Advaita Siddhi 
with Brahmaénandiya NS. Press Bby.). 
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to the Upamanyu gotra and that his family name was “Vyasa’”’.* He 
mentions AmbAapuri, on the banks of the Godavari, as his native village 
(ii, p. 356). This is to be identified with the famous village of Puntamba 
in the present Ahmadnagar district of the Maharashtra State. His father’s 
name is given as Visvanatha (Vyasa), and that of his grandfather as 
Murari (Vyasa). His father is said to have written a commentary on 
Madhva’s Sadacara Smrti. Ramacarya’s elder brother, Narayana,’ 1s 
referred to as a distinguished scholar in Nyaya, Vyakarana, Mimamsa and 
Vedanta Sastras (ver. 6). 

Ramacarya claims to have studied the Vyakarana and other Sastras 
under his elder brother and finished his study of Madhva Sastra under the 
celebrated Madhva Saint, Raghittama Tirtha (1557-96) of the Uttaradi 
Mutt? (ver. 4). Despite the unusual name of Visvanatha borne by his 
father, there is no reason to doubt that the members of his family were 
ardent followers of Madhva.4 We have seen already that his father had 
commented upon Madhva’s Saddcara Smriz. 

Ramacarya writes a clear and forcible style and reviews the criticisms 
and defences of the Advaitasiddhi in very close detail and brings out the 
invulnerability of the positions taken up by Vyasatirtha, under each topic. 
He describes his work, happily, asa glorious stream of Dualistic logic 
surging forth in full spate from the great mountain of Vyasatirtha : 

SATA aqaaH eae: THETA | 

aad, FF 
He never indulges in personal abuse or sectarian passions even in the face 
of provocation by the Advaitastddht. It must be said to the lasting credit 
of Vyasatirtha and his eminent commentator that in this respect, they have 
shown themselves far superior to their respective critics, in not deigning to 
substitute abuse for arguments.°® 

‘Atra vadanti’ is how he always begins to quote from the Advaita- 
stddhi. 

Ramacarya also draws attention to the fallacies and futilities of the 
Advaitic positions and brings out the inner limitations which lie at the 
back of some of the metaphysical causistries and special pleading of the 


l. “Vyasa’’ as a surname is to be found even to this day among Brahmin families 
in Gujarat and Maharashtra. Ramdacarya might, in all probability, have hailed from a 
Maharashtrian family. See Ch. XL. 


2. Not the same as the author of Advaitakdlanala whois later than Vidyadhisa 
(1619-31). See Ch. XXXIII 


3. watahrcat wrat fe TT TeRTATed FATS TATA II 

4. The needless confusion of Anantakrishna Sastri in this respect (Introd. to Advaita- 
siddhi C. O. S. ix) has been set at rest in my paper on RamacArya in WN. I. A. (ii, 1940). 

5. Cf. wa—"a at oat’ * * * * aa qaeftarae Sermeerme qaratra 
aerate TR WRIT | wadaeadantadiere * * * 1 a Sa ad carat aq poyi- 
fot wary mid arferaretata: fafefa TRA AT sry, Tag * * * a TEM 
caaeeraT ent arepent * * * (Brahmanandiya, p. 724. y 
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Advaitasiddhi. He opposes the desperate mutilation of the Upanisadic 
text : waeta aaarg wadta) resorted to by Madhusiidana : ‘aea aany 
ani’ gerdearara oa ae sfraradt acaea: aeaq fated (aqifaearayq) in order 
to escape the possibility of Asat appearing as Sat (aaa: avaq seifa:), 
with a view to distinguishing between Asat conceived as wfqeqtat ata 
ydieraecay and ‘falsity’ (mithyatvam) conceived as sfaqeiiarat aarfers- 
frsanfaaifteay 1 Ramacarya demolishes the distinction by pointing out 
that the nullification of the sense of the Sruti Sad evedam agra asit, 
being equivalent to a non-existence, it would again land us in some kind 
of acceptance of “aaa: aeaa sctfa: (which is heroically soughtto be denied 
by the Advaitin) 

aaa aaa anifefa qorataraer warda, aaa: avaa atefratena (p. 11) 
AVANT WIATING:, TAATaaTaTaaaa Il Afe Taracarara: Fahaq Sa Frey arfed efa (p. 23) 
The plea of the Siddhivyakhyad here, that such nullification of the meaning 
of the Sruti, is not a simple non-existence, but is itself an undefinable some- 
thing : Weurraenttaaiiaan acta atat Adit: | is quite unwarranted inasmuch 
as the Anirvacaniya is still an unproved category. 

As a controversialist, Ramacarya is scrupulously loyal to the texts and 
traditions of the schools of thought he draws upon, be they hostile or friendly. 
He does not twist evidence’ or play tricks with them. He shows himself 
to be an accurate scholar of the Advaita system in all its important shades 
of thought and brings to light many old viewpoints which are otherwise 
likely to be forgotten. His knowledge of Advaita literature is wider and more 
accurate than Brahmananda’s knowledge of Dvaita doctrines or literature.? 


RAMACARYA’S DIALECTIC CONTRIBUTION 


The evidence of the Yarangini is conclusive that Ramacarya was a 
profound scholar of Nyaya, Vyakarana, Mimamsa and Advaita systems. 
and many other branches of learning, including Madhva philosophy. 
He elucidates the exegetic principles of the Mimamsa and the Nyaya 
and the Vyakarana Sastras, with a marvellous grasp of their technicalities 
as presented in the leading works of those schools. He is quite at home with 
their methodological devices and details (Prakriya)? and makes effective 
use of them. 

He keeps close to the recorded views of these schools with scrupu- 
lous loyalty and never twists texts to suit his positions or read his own 
ideas into them or impose upon them interpretations favourable to his needs. 
The discussion on the definition of ““Jadatvam”’ as “ajfianatvam’’ furnishes 


— earea ‘atmaa 


1. See Brahmananda’s remarks on Udayanacarya’s view of [svarajfiana as prama 
(valid knowledge), dismissing it as sifeaqTe (Gurucandrikaé, Mysore edn. p. 162). 

2. See Brahmanandiya, pp. 584, 893 and 898 (Bombay edn.). 

3. Cf. Tarangini p. 99 (Bby. edn.) where quoting Panini aeryamery * * 
he argues that qualifications and adjuncts must necessarily confer some attributes on the 


qualifed—sareg sfradareua warren | ad Va—‘ge yaa adtar HPAL HTS TT 
RYT: THT a ATTA aAafa 1 
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an instance in point. It has been argued by Vyasatirtha that if, in the 
syllogism fart fat wecamq....the premise. jadatvam is understood 
in the sense of away even the Atmacaitanya would have to be regard- 
ed as unreal (mithyd), inasmuch as according to the Advaitin, the term 
‘‘Wiana”’, could be applied only when the Caitanya gets suffused by the 
antahkaranavriti. But the vorttt by itself and mere Caitanya as such, are not 
jfidna ! Granting that the pure self can somehow be regarded as jfiana, 
the Advaitin would have to define whether Atman qua jfiana, falls under 
the category of valid or invalid knowledge. If knowledge viewed as self 
were valid, the objects of its perception would be valid too and hence 
realities ! Nor can atmajfiana be taken to be a species of invalid know- 
ledge, as it is not brought about by any defects (dosa). A knowledge then, 
that cannot be defined either way, is no knowledge at all. 

This objection is sought to be rebutted by Madhustidana by con- 
tending that the Self can be regarded as knowledge, even if it does not fall 
under the category of Prama or Bhrama ! He cites the case of God’s 
knowledge and indeterminate perception in Nyaya philosophy, as falling outside 
the scope of both valid and invalid knowledge alike. This is disputed by 
the author of the Yarangini who says that there is no warrant for the view 
expressed by Madhusidana, in the texts and traditions of the Nyaya school 
and clinches the matter with a quotation from the Tattvacintémam of 
Gangesa : Tarata aramdt 7: wherein it is clearly stated that each type of 
valid knowledge, perceptual, inferential, etc., has a distinctive determin- 
ing factor or guna of its own that establishes validity and that there is no 
single guna that is common to all of them or could be attributed to valid 
knowledge per se (pramamatre). Such being the case, God’s knowledge 
could still be designated as valid knowledge, even though it may not be 
brought about by such distinctive factors (gundjanya) as are operative else- 
where. Ramacarya points out further that leading Naiyayikas like 
Udayana, refer to God as “scaeryarTa” in the sense of being the locus 
of valid knowledge partaking of the nature of an eternal and intuitive 
perception’? : faarencstferamar apart 9 szat: warty | = This is sufficient to 
prove that the Naiyayikas are not against recognizing God’s knowledge as 
Prama (valid knowledge). Indeed, the epistemological axiom of the 
Naiyayikas that everything is knowable (a@ 34474) could only be sustained 
on the hypothesis that everything is open to Divine knowledge, which would 
necessitate the further presumption that Divine knowledge is always valtd. 

As regards indeterminate perception, the Tarangini is right in point- 
ing out that the definition of Prama in terms of “agit amatcacay’ is a 
pragmatic one, where knowledge issues in effective practical activity 


l. afrtvranaag yerfeffaacsacg caurad sHaaeeraaragd: (A Siddhi). 

2. Fa Ta aaq afeaad Traesearh est TT FF 
fag, THT | aa Us at aforwar ‘TAraTa ararad er’ ef waa, Wraradiearae 
aerated, + Teaaafeata: ( aa waa, ferrercanforn apa fyac: serr- 
TATTERTRTTAQATANy: i (Tarangipi p. 45). 
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(Of. safrarreatezaq swarm) and that since indeterminate knowledge | as 
understood by the Naiyayikas, does not issue in such activity, it is treated 
as outside the scope of this pragmatic definition of Prama. The wider and 
absolute definition of validity viz. zaratqtacqyq would, however, apply to all 
cases of valid perception, both determinate and indeterminate. 

The Yarangini remains the most scholarly, dignified and conclusive 
refutation of the Advaitasiddhi. It represents also the highest level of 
Madhva scholarship in Sastras attained in the Post-Vyasatirtha period. 
It reveals a profound knowledge of the niceties of the Purva-Mimamsa, 
Vyakarana and Nyaya Sastras, and the ramifications of the Advaitavada, 
rarely to be met with among contemporary writers. Madhva philosophical 
literature can be justifiably proud of this gem of a polemical treatise, written in the 
most objective manner of philosophical controversy. The fact also that this masterly 
vindication of the Nym. came from a distinguished pupil of Raghiittama 
Tirtha of the Uttaradi Mutt, is sufficient to establish the acknowledged 
pre-eminence of Vydsatirtha in the domain of Madhva thought, to the reinforcement 
and exposition of whose magnum opus the entire Madhva world pledged 
itself as one man, zrrespective of regional or other affiliations and loyalties. 


3. ANANDABHATTARAKA, HIS LIFE, PLACE AND 
CONTRIBUTION TO DVAITA THOUGHT 
(C. 1535-1605) 


Another early refutation of the Advaitasiddh, though not so restrained 
or classical a performance as the Tarangini, that has come down to us, is the 
Nyayamrta-Kantakoddhara! of Anandabhattaraka. He was the father of the 
celebrated Vidyadhiéa Tirtha (1619-31) of the Uttaradi Mutt. Unlike the 
Tarangini which is only partly a commentary on the original, this work 
follows the original closely and comments on its passages in detail and also 
examines the arguments of the Advaztasiddhi, wherever necessary. ‘Though 
not apparently so well-versed in the Mimamsa or Vyakarana systems or 
not caring to enter into their technical details, so frequently as the other 
work, Anandabhattaraka is nevertheless a ruthless critic and is parti- 
cularly keen on logical analysis of the arguments of the adversaries and 
spotting their formal and material fallacies. Besides the views of the 
Siddhikara, he reviews and replies to some of the arguments of earlier 
critics of Vyasatirtha like Nrsimhasrama. His criticisms are, as a rule, 
racy, vigorous and pungent. He anticipates a number of possible defences 
of the Advaitasiddhi’s arguments and demolishes them all. He does not rest 
content with urging a few strong points in vindication or reinforcement 


1. Published in part by Mm. Anantakrishna Sastri, C. O. S. LX, along with many 
other cc. on the Nym. A-—Siddhi. But the editor and publisher have wrongly attributed 
the work to Vijayindra Tirtha. For a refutation of this ascription see my paper on the 
subject in V. I. A. (1940). There is no reason, save obstinacy, for Mm. Sastri’s still sticking 
to this untenable position in the Introduction to his edn. of the Nydyacandrika of Ananda- 
purna (Madras G.O.S., Cliv, 1959). 
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of the views of the Nym., but collects a number of fresh objections that 
could be marshalled against a particular interpretation or defence of the 
Advaitasiddht. See for example under : 

vw Fearftar fra qeey * * * (Nym.—K. p. 218) 

TATA AAA ATTA CT TA (318) 

aromeraratenta * * * (567) 

We also meet here with a number of fresh and powerful points not found in the 
Tarangini. Not only does the author go far beyond the TYarangini, on 
occasions, but also criticizes some of its interpretations of certain passages 
of the Nym. The Nydydmrta-Amoda of Vijayindra Tirtha (1539-95) is also 
criticized in a few places.! This is enough to disprove Mm. Anantakrishna 
Sastri’s ascription of the Nym.—Kantakoddhadra to Vijayindra. As the 
Kantakoddhara makes no reference to the work of Brahmananda, it may 
be presumed to have preceded it. But there is no reply or attempt at 
replying to the volley of criticisms urged by the Kantakoddhéra against the 
Advaitasiddhi, in Brahmananda’s work. Some of the arguments contained 
in the Vym.—K. are sufficient to overcome the objections subsequently raised 
by Brahmananda. 

Controverting the A—Siddhi’s definition of non-existence as 
vafaaarat §9acaarmdtraracay, the Nym.—K. adduces several reasons to show 
that such an artificial definition would be both futile and uncalled for. 
For, in the first place, (1) the Buddhist does not posit such a non-existence 
for the world. His view of the world would thus be the same as that of 
the Advaitin in which case, the first part of the definition of Mithyatva 
aaatraca ata (afefaracrq) would be superfluous with reference to the 
Buddhist. (2) If the world should, in any way, be distinguished from 
Brahman, which is a reality, ‘“‘Asattva’” must naturally be defined as the 
contradictory of ‘“‘Sattvam’’, claimed for Brahman. As Brahman is claimed 


to be “Sat”? in the sense of being aatferararaq its logical contradictory 
antfapareacay would seem to be the natural. definition of Asat- 


tvam. Such a characteristic, being shared by “‘tuccha” and ‘“‘mithyatva’”’ 
alike, the two conceptions must be recognized to be identical in 
essence. (3) If non-existence is to be defined as awa sdiereéraq the 
epistemological dogma of Advaita wa-qa sdtaaq that plays so vital 
a part in establishing the concept of Anirvacaniya, would become tauto- 
logous : ataq sdterag Wa sta 1 (4) If the Advaitin should rule out the 
possibility of the apprehension of Asat, he should logically be prepared to 
define Sat as that which is perceived as Sat. He would then land himself 
in a self-contradiction, if he should deny ‘‘Sattvam” to the world in the 
second half of the proposition (aaferemca aft) afefaraeaq 1 The definition 
of Asat as wafqacqaret ataa sdicrrecay is thus untenable. (5) Even on. this 
view, “‘asattvam’’ would have to be pervaded by ‘‘sattvabhava’’, in 
which case, the negation of asativa would, in turn, be pervaded by 
the presence of sattvam; so that, the co-existence of both Asadvilaksanatvam 


1. For evidence see my paper in NW. £. A. ii, 10 (1940). 
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and Sadvilaksanatvam (as recognized by the Advaitin) would still be~~ 
“impossible. ‘‘Mithyatvam’”’ as conceived by the Monist, would thus be 
undemonstrable in respect of the world. 

The Kantakoddhadra also often supplements the arguments of the | 
Tarangini, with additional ones of its own. It points out, for example, that ! 
the Siddhikara is not right in making the Atman gua jfidna neutral to 
Prama and Bhrama alike, on the supposed analogy of Divine knowledge, | 
in Nyaya philosophy. It is pointed out that the analogy is entirely mis- 
placed and illegitimate and not acceptable to either party to the contro- 
versy (Dvaitins and Advaitins), as knowledge according to the Nyaya 
system is validated by external factors (guna), whereas to both Dvaita 
and Advaita philosophers, it is self-validated and not necessarily depen- 
dent on external factors (guna) for validity. There would thus be nothing 
illogical for a Vedantin to admit knowledge to be valid even if it is not 
brought about by gunas. (2) Even according to the Nyaya philosophers, 
there is no coordinating factor that governs all cases of Prama. It cannot, 
therefore, be asserted that the absence of gunas is proof of the absence of 
‘validity. Though not Gunajanya, God’s knowledge can still be recognized 
as valid (Pramartpa) if it satisfies the other condition of validity, of being 
distinguishable from erroneous knowledge : 

FEAT TAT HTH TATA TA SIT ATCT ET 

Seacafapeqanray: aa eat 

Anandabhattaraka shows also by reference to express statements of 
other Advaitin writers that the explanation of the statement : aatfasfrad 
ofa cetrraney ey sfrft adopted by Madhustidana would have to be 
rejected as a tour de force that is clearly opposed to other unambiguous 
utterances to the contrary, in the standard works of the system : a4-ara- 
TIAAIAHes, Tea | Teen aaa ania: | eres fe aaqeraatagy cag acha— 

STAR Tea saree fafwead’ sir 1 atfeacronfaacrean fread afr 7 (p. 218). 

The criticism of the third definition of falsity: arraa avatracacd 
is a striking example of his incisive logic and penetrating analysis. ‘The 
original definition aac arta is rightly enlarged by Madhustidana so as 
to overcome certain difficulties pointed out by Vydasatirtha. The enlarged 
definition reads : 

WATT AeA Aaa EMAC 
The Nym.—k. points out that even this definition is faulty in respect of 
non-existence as an effect (aratetraferfafaeg), which is obviously not brought 
about by an act of knowledge, in cases like the destruction of a pot; so 
that the enlarged definition of Mithyatva would not apply to such cases : 


arakatateataaratacer = Aratcayasaca4nara 
PTAA AAA Aaa ATA SAAT AT aT 
Terarqoaieaqaraaqeegry | 


He then goes into details of the issue and analyses the significance of the 
term “‘viraha” (in the definition put forward by Madhusiidana) and lays 
bare the insuperable difficulties in conceiving of Viraha in terms of any one 
of the three conceivable alternatives of Prégabhdva, atyantabhava, and dhvamsa : 
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(1)  Avasthitt-prdgabhéva being a beginningless entity, could not be 
deemed to be atasaisa. (2) Avasthityatyantabhava, being not only begin- 
ningless, but also eternal, could not also be Jianaprayojya. (3) Destruc- 
tion (dhvamsa) without any trace (niranvaya) being unheard of, cannot 
also be viewed as a case of avasthtttsdmadnyaviraha. Even supposing that 
such utter destruction is conceivable, the definition aaasaarateataedasta- 
atftaq would be inapplicable to the familiar wfaree (silver in the 
shell) which, in all our experience, is never spoken of as being destroyed 
by knowledge. The correct form of experience in respect of Suktiriipya 
is this that not wfarecry as such, but our erroneous knowledge to that 
effect (afftecrcraaatt) that has been destroyed by correct knowledge. 
The definition then : asmaqaaaterirarmrafacestaatttcay would apply not so 
much to 4f#aeer as such but to the misapprehension thereof, which are 
two different things. Moreover, aferea having no actual existence, its 
destruction could not be said tobe brought about by ama. If some 
sort of existence should be conceded for it, in order to account for the 
fact of its presentation as a reality for the nonce, such existence could be 
claimed for sheer nonentities like the hare’s horn, which are equally 
conceivable; in which case, the definition of mithyétua would hold good in 
their case also and would thereby annul the distinction between 
‘the mithyd and the tuccha that is so jealously sought to be maintained by the 
Advaitin. (4) Moreover Jfianatva in atman being neutral to both 
Prama and Bhrama, (in the opinion of Advaitin), it cannot necessarily 
be viewed as niurttiprayojaka or destructive of ignorance in effect. If an 
avowedly neutral thing like that could cause destruction, there is no reason 
Roy why even bare substantiality’ (vastutvam) could not be invested with such 
a capacity (nivrttiprayojakatva). ‘The entire definition, then, of Mithyatva 


cas wercasaarafentrararafaceataatttcay is, thus, untenable. 


Anandabhattaraka gives us a spicy refutation of Madhusidana’s 
criticism of Vyasatirtha’s statement : 
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and his introduction of a matrimonial analogy into the criticism : Ta 
vary! att WraTRentadt «= fanaratad wreagritart aadisraaa «eq | 
(Advaitasiddhi). He retorts: It is difficult to see how the world could 
forfeit its reality even if it should possess the same reality as Brahman, even 
assuming there is a common reality underlying both (a@aaut). Granting 
that the groom and the bride’s father belong to the same gotra, we cannot 
deny their separate existence or conclude that one of them has no gotra! 
or that it is an unreal one. There is no logical absurdity if two Brah- 
mins are said to have the same class-essence of Brahminhood (v#argrara). 
i The matrimonial analogy is irrelevant to the present context where 
no such alliance is contemplated between the world and Brahman. 
What is claimed is that each is real like the other and there is nothing to 
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forbid that. Or again, if one of them should forfeit its reality, why should | 
it‘be the world and not Brahman itself? : 
Taq Farada wraraq ef wz: fra, area 
wary: acd faega, aewaareata: sa fread efa | 
qaadat «WaltA CO Ta Safar 
a fe aaa aga aa, gar; feeg * * * i 
TATA | Us THA, avatrdaararcatemaaren fa ) 
These and other arguments of the Nym.—A. have not been met by 


Brahmananda or by any other Advaitic writer. 


4. VANAMALI MISRA (C. 1650-1720) 
His Life, Date, Works and Contribution to Polemics 
Vanamali Misra appeared on the scene of Dvaita-Advaita polemics 
of the 16th and 17th centuries, as the last great champion on the Dvaita 
side. From the very beginning, the issue raised by Vyasatirtha was destin- 
ed to attain an all-India importance, to which were attracted the best 
brains from all parts and provinces of the land. Vanamali Misra was 
not a South Indian.’ He tells us both in his Srutisiddhantaprakdfa and 
-Madhvamukhdlamkara, that he was descended from a family of Brahmins 
belonging to the Bharadvaja gotra and settled at the village of Triyugapura, 
in the vicinity of Brndavan (Mathura). Tradition makes him a Hindi- 
speaking Brahmin of Bihar, presumably of Gaya or its neighbourhood, 
where the surname Misra is common. It may be pointed out in this con- 
nection that the system of Madhva had already been propagated in Gaya 
and its neighbourhood at the time of Vidyadhisa (1619-31). The Gaya- 
walas, as the Brahmins of the place are called, are disciples of the Utta- 
radi Mutt. It is possible that Vanamali Misra belonged to one of these 
families. Dasgupta is definitely misinformed in treating him asa follower 
of Nimbarka (op. cit. 111, p. 440). The summary of his doctrines from the 
Srutisiddhantasamgraha, given by Dasgupta, shows complete agreement 
with Madhva doctrines. The biographical details given by Dasgupta 
agree with the information furnished by Vanamiali in his Mdrutamandana 
and other works, which establish beyond doubt that he was a staunch 
follower of the Madhva school. He should therefore have been treated 
in the TV Volume of Dasgupta’s History of Indian Philosophy. 
Vanamali was a life-celibate as stated by him in his Srutistddhanta- 

samgraha : 

atmfaafagreatarray Ff araarertfafer 

sree fagt Ft aPTaeTsHag Mew: | 

Reraregat safer feqar ao METER 

aq: afar facfadisa At Hewat 
Beyond these meagre details we know nothing about his life and career. 
A ms. of his Mdrutamandanam (Deccan College Coll. XV, of 1882-3) is 
found dated Samvat 1741 (A.D. 1685). This gives us the terminus ad quem 


1. In the notice of the Nydyaratnakara (Madras O. L. R. No. 1615) of unknown 


authorship, he is made a descendant of the family of Ramacdrya. This is incorrect, as 
the latter belonged to the Upamanyu gotra. (Vide Tarangiyi p. 376 Bombay). 
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of his date. We may therefore place him approximately between 1650- 
1720 and his literary activities between 1680-1710. 

Vanamali was an able theologian and a trained logician. He has 
left us works of either description. His Tarangini-Saurabha (Mys. 522) 
would appear to be a criticism of the Gurucandriké of Brahmananda and his 
Nyayamrta-Saugandhya (p),1 a refutation of the Laghucandrika of the same 
author. Besides these two monumental works, there is said to be in exist- 
ence, another powerful polemical work of his, the Candamdaruta,? which is 
reported to be a refutation of some unidentified Advaitic works : 

Warararsterreaegantrat aratsay | 

arVenrededer == Ifcewalsaaitan: 

Besides these dialectical works, we have from: him a critical defence 
of the Adhikaranaprasthana of the Dvaita system, in his Madhvamukha- 
lamkdra or Mdrutamandana, which has been published by Gopinath Kaviraj, 
in the Sarasvati Bhavan Skt. Texts, no. 68. ‘This is a spirited defence of 
Madhva’s interpretation of the Brahma Siitras in general and of the first five 
adhikaranas thereof in particular, against the attacks of Appayya Diksita 
in his Madhvamatavidhvamsana and its c. Madhvamatamukhabhanga (mardana) 
by himself. Vanamali’s work closely follows the lead of Vijayindra Tirtha 
in his Madhvaédhvakantakoddhéra and many of the arguments are reproduced 
from it without acknowledgment. Of the two works, Vanamali’s is the 
-more facile and readable. It is divided into seven sections. (1) Intro- 
ductory: Sadasacchastrapravartakanirnaya (2-6) discussions of the first 
| five adhikaranas, in order.and (7) Sesabrahmamimamsatatparyavarnanam 
7 (general review of interpretation of the rest of the B.S.). Appayya’s 
. ,younger contemporary Bhattoji Diksita is also known to have adversely 

criticized the Sitra Bhasya of Madhva, in his Tativakaustubha*® with special 
reference to the Un-Paninian forms used by Madhva and this is reputed 
= to have been refuted by Kundalagiri Suri in -his Bhattoji-Kuttanam.* 
Bhattoji’s brother, Rangoji Bhatta, had an encounter with Ananda- 
bhattaraka’s son Vidyadhisa Tirtha. In these circumstances, interest 
in the Madhva system:was bound to spread in the north of India also, 
. where it had already come to have some definite following. It was natural 
then that it should have found able champions and advocates in the north, like 
~Vanamali Miéra, Gaudapiirnananda, Radhadamodara (of Kanouj ) 
and Baladeva Vidyabhisana. The efforts of successive Advaitic dialecti- 
cians and theologians, mentioned already, to denounce the Dvaita system 
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1. Included in the C. O. S. edn. (ix) of the Nym. Advaitasiddhi and connected works, 
ed. by Anantakrishna SAstri. 


c 2. Mentioned by R. Nagaraja Sarma, Reign of Realism in I. Phil. 1937, p. 557. I 
:. ‘have not been able to trace any mss. of this work in any of the well-known Oriental Mss. 
Libraries. 

3. Published. in the Journal of the Samkaragurukula (Srirangam). 

4. The Tattvadipikad (Mys. C-2371) is another anonymous work criticizing Bhattoji’s 
work. (See Appendix IIT). The Bhdvadipa of Raghavendra Tirtha, also answers some of 
the objections found in Bhattoji’s Tattvakaustubha. 
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eT 


_ and overthrow its criticisms of the Advaita, were a clear indication that the 
" criticisms of the Dvaita philosophers like Vyasatirtha had gone home. 

: The philosophical issue of Monism vs. Dualism, raised by Vy4asatirtha 
with all the dialectical paraphernalia of a normative Darsana, acquired 
an all-India significance and importance, in his own lifetime'and conti- 
nued to exercise the imagination of the Indian philosophical world, for two 
or three centuries afterwards. This protracted battle of wits made it clear 
to the intellectual world that the Dvaita Vedantins were the only thinkers 
who could meet the Advaitic dialecticians on their own ground and equal 
them in logical acumen and philosophical subtlety. The rest of the intel- 
lectual world looked on with admiration and respect at the great spectacle 
of Dvaita-Advaita polemics of two centuries and more. And Vanamiali 
was. the last in this band of veterans, to wind up the polemics. 


VANAMALIS DIALECTICS 


In his own telling way, Vanamali focuses attention on the basic 
points at issue between the two schools, in each context and exhibits the 
unbroken continuity of thought between his own work and those of his 
two predecessors (Vyasatirtha and Ramacarya). In the discussion of 
many a moot point, he has shown, by clear analysis, that the arguments 
of Vyasatirtha have not been: properly understood or effectively met by 
the Advaitasiddht and that the additional arguments of the Tarangini in sup- 
‘port of the Nym. have not also been convincingly refuted by Brahmananda, 
despite the dust and din of controversy raised by him and the amount 
of fire and fury breathed. by him in the course of his work. No dispas- 
sionate student of the Tarangini and the Brahmdnandiya, side by side, could, 
he says, escape the feeling that most of the latter’s criticisms are laboured, 
unconvincing and disingenuous. ‘They show nothing but empty verbiage and 
irrelevant digressions and these defects are accentuated by his extremely 
dtsdainful attitude to his adversaries and his use of bad language, to cover 
up the deficiencies in argument.! | 

For example, in seeking to confirm the charge of Nityasama Jati 
(fallacy) in the Nydaydmrta, in the event of the Advaitin being forced to 
define the exact metaphysical status -of falsity of the Universe, Brahma- 
nanda simply evades the point at issue and tries to bamboozle his adver- 
sary into a fallacy, by a sheer travesty of argument. It is clear from the 
definition of the fallacy of Nityasama quoted by Vyasatirtha : 

me aaagifancarataa: | 

afroreatefusecawat froraat a: 1 


that it could be made out only where both horns of the dilemma could 
be shown to lead to a dispossession of the subject in question of its proposed 
attributes (afancafsfacecqvt:). But the Dvaitins have not confronted their 
adversaries with such a nemesis on both the alternatives of admitting the 
reality or otherness of Mithyatva predicated of the world, but only on 
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1. See Brahmanandiya, p. 808. 
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one alternative. As per definition then, there is no fear of Nityasama 
here. The Nym. has merely pointed out that.if the falsity of the Universe 
were to be regarded as a real fact, there would be two realities in effect 
and, hence, the principle of Monism would be in danger. If falsity were 
not true, the world would no longer be ‘false, but real : 

fread aeared ea aaaaaerfa: 

Rrard aff avet eq wcacacaaraad 
It is not as if Brahmananda could not understand this simple point and 
recognize that there is no room for Nityasama Jati in the argument as 
posed by the Dvaitin. Instead, he deliberately twists the issue and tries 
to make out the fallacy of Nityasama, even on one alternative : 

Prearaca freared, sraacrarafea ETT aeq freareaafersesae: | 
This is hardly warranted by the definition of Nityasama for which it is 
essential that the nemesis of. afayeafafasecawt should result as much on one 
alternative as on the other. But in the present case, there is no absence 
of mithyatva in the case of the dharmi (the world) where such falsity is 
admitted to be real and true : faeaer ae, act frearcrafnscata, + I Tag: | 
freqraafirszqt would thus arise only on one alternative of such falsity being - 
‘false’? ( favatcatet rears ) but not on the other alternative of its being true : 

france aed, aeahitaraagdentata 
The application of the fallacy in respect of one alternative alone, is there- 
fore ultra vires. It is also difficult to see how the Advaitin could escape 
‘“‘Advaitahani’’, as Brahmananda says he could; in the event of the falsity 
of Mithyatva : 

TTT, — TATA TAIT, 

Mecerrarweareyrararg | (Brahmanandiya ) 

If the falsity of the world should be not true (mithya), the world wouid 
have to be regarded as real, in which case, the principle of Monism would 
certainly be violated : franca fread, staacranfaard 3 aacerfa: | In fact, 
‘‘Advaitahani’”’ would result in both the alternatives : 

froncaer froma stanfernarafaagra aacerfa: | 

franca aed, wagaetfrear aaaerfa: | 

way saaaaedeta: 

As for Brahmananda’s plea : fea, franaertt frencutaea, cer aca, 
frearedireeaia (fremapefta) aacanedt aerenimatacaaawasa, it is not 
only far-fetched, but beside the point. For, in the present case, the sub- 
ject of .the proposition (dharmi) is the world and not its mithyatva : 
wag seaaiacas, aera fara fase 1 afrearaer a afacararard 
TATARSTAN ATTA tt It is obvious that Brahmananda is trying to 
mislead the unwary into believing that there would be frencafaserat 
on both the alternatives, applied from an irrelevant standpoint. 

We have already referred to the interesting discussion initiated by 
the Yarangini on the claims of God’s knowledge to be characterized as 
valid knowledge, according to the Naiyayikas. Here, again, Brahmananda 
tries his best to restrict the scope of the text saad amt TT: 1 cited by 
the Tarangint from Gangeéga, in support of the view that aqamprtarca not 
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heing a nécessary precondition of validity per se. God’s knowledge may ~-- ae 
yet be entitled to be recognized as valid knowledge even though it is qr 
(not brought about by determining factors such as are found elsewhere). 
Brahmananda seeks to restrict the text from the Mant, to cases of 
‘“‘Yanyapratyaksa’’ alone, so that [svarajfiana may stand ruled out of 
consideration here : ‘warata —* * gente afraray saarafaenieararcrgerfarard 7 
TITAMAG EY, TAIT I 

But this is by no means obligatory. There is no harm in accepting 
the statement of the Mani in its widest application so as to include God’s 
knowledge also, which, according to the received doctrines of the Nauya- 
yikas, is as much a valid knowledge as our individual perceptions. - The 
evidence furnished by the Yarangini on this point is irrefragable : 

(i) aa va, fretatencatforatan aera, fear: TATA UAT TTT TATA : 
| (ii) aa va fermen aqracanq afsenaed rararafienedformat: i 
If the text of the Mani—sarara arid a: has reference only to 
‘Sanyapratyaksa”’, as held by Brahmananda, it could hardly touch the 
question whether or not Isvarajfiana qua not ‘‘janya’”’ and therefore not of 
the same category as human knowledge, could be regarded as Prama 
or not. So long as even the Advaitins do not dispute the view that 
God’s knowledge is ‘“‘ajanya’’, there is no point in labouring to explain 
away a general statement of the Man .: sania are a: feg, daca 
aaa * * * «1 so as to purposely rule out [svarapratyaksa from the 
universe of discourse and keep only human knowledge in view. This’ is 
nothing more than trying to wriggle out of a difficulty by sheer bluster 
and bravado, of which there are other instances also, in Brahmananda.! 

Anyway, the question whether God’s knowledge is Prama or not 
according to the Nyaya philosophers, is best answered in the words of 
Udayana : 

fafa: were oftefa: seat FT TATAAT | 

qaarreyqese: samy =ottaN ad ou | (Kusumdiijali) 
aaa MAA: site araferry | TaPIIET gy, WATAAAATT TTATTATA: \waTamarar fe vardca- 
aaeniaay | Taaarerseaed aay: TTAITAeafrcay | aaa Brat 1 (Udayana, 
Kusumdiyali, w). It is astounding that even this unequivocal statement of 
Udayana is coolly explained away by Brahmananda as a coup de theatre : 
aenlfemat 1 (Gurucandrnika, Mys. 1933, vol. 1, p. 162). In the light of the 
clear acceptance by the Manikara, of the universality of Prameyatvam from 
the standpoint of God’s knowledge encompassing all : S@ovarn ara 
afararet staeamatag, these laboured and desperate tricks of BrahmAnanda 
would be of no avail in denying validity to God’s knowledge from the 
standpoint of the doctrine of the Nyaya philosophers. 


1. Cf. his remarks in disposing of an objection raised by the Tarargipi in the inter- 
pretation of the text “| at aut’ (p. 303, Tarangini, Nirgurfatvabhanga), that the inter- 
pretation of these topics as given by the authors of his school should pe deemed weightier 
than those of the traditionally accepted commentators of the Mimamsa school. Brahma- 
nandiya, (p. 724. Bby). This is rather strange for those swearing by thé traditions of the 
Mimarshsakas ; eqagrt Weeaa: It 
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In these and other contexts, Wanamali Misra has examined the 
attempted defences of the Advaitasiddht and the additional arguments of 
Brahmananda and shown how the original positions taken up by the Nym. 
are impregnable and how the Tarangini has succeeded in establishing an 
irrefragable case for Realism, by its scholarly defence and reinforcement 
of the positions taken up by Vyasatirtha. 


OTHER WORKS 


Among other works of Vanamali, may be mentioned (4) his 
Vedantastddhantamuktavalt preserved in the Mysore O. L. (A-447) and (5) 
Srutisiddhantaprakafa (Mys. C-346) consisting. of two chapters. His (6) 
Visnutativaprakdga (Mys. C-350) is a tract in 600 granthas establishing the 
supremacy of Visnu as the Supreme Being, on the basis of the Srutis and 
Smrtis. The claims of Siva to paramountcy are repudiated. (7) His 
Bhaktiratndkara(m), is preserved with a c. by an unknown author, in the 
Deccan College Coll. (no. 710 of XV of 1882-3). It is divided into nine 
Prakaranas and runs to about 650 granthas. (8) His Mdrutamandanam 
and Madhvamukhalamkdra are one and the same work and has been. printed 
in the Sarasvati Bhavan Texts. 

Four more works of Vanamali are mentioned by name by Gopinath 
Kaviraj in his Preface to the Madhvamukhalamkdra. (9) His Fivesvara- 
bhedadhikkara is presumably a reply to the Bhedadhikkara of Nrsimhasrama. 
(10) Pramanasamgraha (Benares Skt. Coll. Library) (11) Abhinavaparimala 
(Ben. Skt. Coll. Lib.) are others referred to by Gopinath Kaviraj. 
(12) The Advaitasiddhikhandana (Bh. 1882, p. 102) mentioned by him, 
is presumably the same as the Tarangini-Saurabha or some other work 
connected with the Nym. already mentioned. 

His commentary on the Gita is preserved in the B.O.R.I. Poona 
(no. 292 of 1895-98). It follows faithfully the lead of M’s bhasya 
(See 111.38). 
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Theological Controversies and 
Reinforcement of Siddhanta 


INTRODUCTORY REMARKS 


We now turn to another type of polemics in Dvaita Literature, 
unrelated to the Vym., though nevertheless inspired by the historic lead given 
by it. The literary activities of Vyasatirtha had caused a profound stir 
and a great upheaval in philosophical circles. His three memorable works: 
the Nym., Candriké and Tarkatandava constituted a mighty monument of 
logico-philosophical profundity and richness of thought and came to be 
held in very high estimation in learned circles. His fame as an original 
thinker and a powerful writer of his age had reached far beyond the con- 
fines of S. India and had forced the great scholars of the North to take 
note of his mighty contributions to the Vedanta and his criticisms of the 
Advaita system. His Nym. had become the battling ground for some 
of the most eminent polemical writers of the two leading schools of the 
Vedanta and gave rise to the composition of a series of rival dialectical 
masterpieces of utmost intellectual penetration and logical erudition, 
mustering all the resources of the two systems at war. 

His Tdtparya-Candriké, in the same way, had boldly invaded the 
enemies’ domain and carried the fight into the heart of the literature of 
the Adhikarana-Prasthana of the Advaita and ViSistadvaita schools, 
challenging the entire superstructure of their interpretation of the Sutras 
of Badarayana.! 

In his Tarkata@ndava, Vyasatirtha had reached the crowning point of 
his fame and erudition, as a consummate Logician who could discuss ques- 
tions of pure logic and epistemology on a very high level of abstract thought 
and intellectual vigour. | 

As a result of these mighty labours of his, in so many directions, Dvaita 
Siddhanta attained an unassailable position of philosophical dignity, matu- 
rity and competence. No wonder, the Bengal school of Vaisnavism, in 
the next century, came to rely on his masterpieces as the highest authority 
on Vaisnavism, designating them as .“‘Visnu-Samhita.”’ 

Such growing reputation and far-reaching conquests of Vyasatirtha 
and his system were naturally bound to evoke strong opposition and resent- 
ment and counteraction and resistance from hostile quarters. His Tat- 
parya-Candrnkad soon brought a hornet’s nest about his ears. By way of 
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retaliation and counter propaganda, violent criticisms of the Sitra- 
interpretations of the Madhva school and some of its main tenets came to be 
poured forth simultaneously by a number of Advaitic and Visistadvaitic 
writers, in the latter half of the 16th century and in the next, such as (1) 
Nrsimhasrama (2) Appayya Diksita (3) Rangojibhatta (4) Bhattoji 
Diksita on the one hand and (5) Kumbakonam Tatacarya (6) Maha- 
carya and others, on the other. These critics and detractors of the Madhva 
system had to be disarmed once for all, if the acceptability of the system 
in respect of its logical foundations and textual bases were to be demons- 
trated to the satisfaction of the public. Apart from this immediate need 
for a theological and polemical rehabilitation of Madhva’s Siddhanta, 
there was the general need for a more popular and easy exposition of the 
doctrines and texts of the school in a less technical garb and more colourful 
form than had been done so far. A number of eminent writers came for- 
ward to meet these new requirements of theological reinforcement and 
general rehabilitation of the Siddhanta, in the Post-Vyasatirtha period. 
The representatives of this new phase in the history of Dvaita thought and 
literature, were Vijayindra, Vadiraja, and Narayanacarya. Their period 
in the history of the school may be described as the Tractarian period. 
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VIJAYINDRA TIRTHA (1514—95) 


HIS PLACE IN DVAITA LITERATURE, DATE, 
LIFE AND WORKS 


After Vyasatirtha, the mantle of Defender of the Faith fell upon the 
shoulders of his worthy and favourite disciple Vijayindra Tirtha, who 
became the most powerful champion and active exponent of Madhva 
Siddhanta against the onslaughts of its relentless critics. He was a ¢tren- 
chant writer, an enthusiastic defender of the creed and an unsparing critic 
of the Advaita, Saiva and Visistadvaita revivals of his times,! particularly 
in the Chola Country, to which the intellectual, religious and cultural life 
of the Vijayanagar Kingdom had naturally moved in the declining years 
of the Empire. He was the bulwark of Madhva school in the South during 
the age of Nayaka rule in the Tamil country. But for his timely service in 
defence of the system against the combined onslaughts of powerful Advaitic, 
Visistadvaitic and Saiva Revivalists, the Madhva school would have been 
practically wiped out of existence in Tamilnadu. The Arivilimangalam 
Plates make pointed reference to his historic controversies with the cham- 
pions of Advaita. But his personal relations with them were friendly and 
he distributed his patronage and gifts freely among all. He was fond of 
logic-chopping (See his Bhedavidyadvildsa) and was good at tu quoque. He 
was well-versed in several branches of learning besides, such as Kavya, 
Nataka and Rhetorics, and raised the prestige of his school by his literary 
activities in various directions. He is credited with one hundred and four 
works in all, which include some interesting dramas and some treatises 
explaining the principles of the Pirva-Mimamsa Sastra. He is also 
credited with a work on Alamkara, a criticism of Appayya’s Citramimdmsa. 
He was thus the Dualistic polymath of the 16th century, who played a 
decisive role in the cultural and religious history of Tamilnadu as the Guar- 
dian Saint of Vaisnavaism in general and of Madhva-faith in particular 
and as a redoubtable champton of philosophical Realism. 

He dealt mostly with the interpretations of the Suitra-Prasthana and 
theological aspects of the system of Madhva, which were then receiving 
the attention of adverse. critics of the system. His main activities lay in 
(1) vindicating the power and prestige of the philosophical system of 
Madhva and his interpretation of the Sitras, against the reckless criticisms 
of Appayya Diksita and others; (2) in stemming the tide of Sivadvaita 
Movement which was gaining ground under the leadership and advocacy 
of Appayya himself and certain Vira-Saiva Acaryas like Emme Basava; 
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1. agaararateen: (Gurugupastava, 7 ). 
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and (3) upholding the Dvaita doctrine and interpretations against the 
attacks of Visistadvaitic critics. He had thus to engage in a triangular 
fight with the forces of three established sects of his times and try to extend 
the religious and secular influence of his creed. His works on the Dvaita 
were intended to widen the grasp of his followers of the intricacies of its 
thought and make them keep abreast of the times, with a view to enriching 
its literature. As his literary career seems to have come to a close by 
about 1580, it seems unlikely that he took any'active part in the Dvaita- 
Advaita dialectics connected with the Advaitasiddhit, which was in all pro- 
bability composed in or about 1585. He did however comment on the 
Nym.; but his commentary does not embody any refutations of the Advaita- 
stiddht. ‘This commentary, moreover, is criticized in a few places, by the 
subsequent one of Anandabhattaraka who was directly concerned with 
refuting the Advaitasiddht. Evidence is thus lacking for the view held in 
some quarters that Vijayindra also entered the arena in the Nydyamrta- 
Advaitasiddhi dialectics. It is best to suspend judgment on this point until 
his Gurvdmoda (commentary on Nym.) in which he is supposed to have 
actually criticised the Advaitasiddii, is definitely discovered or brought to 
light. | 

Vijayindra was the most prolific writer of his school. But with all that, 
he is not so well-known to the followers of Madhva as he deserves to be. 
It is difficult to account for this, especially when we recall the significant 
part played by him in repelling the concentrated attacks on the system of 
Madhva made from three different directions, by his contemporary critics. 
Of the hundred and four works traditionally ascribed to him, on sound 
authority, even the names of half the number are lost. Of the other fifty, 
not more than thirty are attested by mss.; or by cross-references in other 
works. Having served the purpose for which they were intended, very 
well, his controversial works, presumably lost their fascination and interest, 
while his commentaries and glosses have been superseded and thrown into 
‘the shade by the simpler and clearer ones of his successors including 
Raghavendra. The works of Vijayindra are not therefore “living” in any 
sense, in Dvaita literature, today. But on the attention of students of the 
history of Dvaita thought and its literature, he has special claims, as a 
doughty champion of the retgn of Realism in Indian philosophy, in the Post-Vydasatirtha 
period. 

Many of the introductory verses in his works show excellent poetic 
merit. But his prose style is rather dry and abstruse. This might be one 
reason for his. works not having achieved lasting popularity. Some of his 
works like the Upasamhdra-Vijaya, Paratattvaprakasikad, Bhedavidyavilasa and 


Madhvadhvakantakoddhdéra still retain their claims to distinction and to our 
attention. 


LIFE 


Tradition affirms that Vijayindra was originally a disciple of 
Vyasatirtha and read under him. This isconfirmed by Vijayindra. himself, who 
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in some of his works, acknowledges Vyasatirtha as his Guru and by-a~ 
statement in the Sripddarajastakam counting both Vijayindra and Vadiraja 
among the pupils of Vyasatirtha,? as well as by references in the (Kan- 
nada) songs of Purandara Dasa, Vijayadaésa and Srida-Vithala.? His 
original name is said to have been ‘“‘Vithalacarya’”. H. K. Vedavyasa- 
carya (Gurucarite, p. 137) claims, on the authority of a Vijayindra Vijaya 
by Madhvakavi, disciple of Vadiraja, that Vijayindra was originally 
ordained a Monk, by Vyasatirtha under the name of “Visnu Tirtha” and 
that this name was subsequently changed into Vijayindra, when he came 
over to the Matha of Surendra and succeeded him. 

Vijayindra was evidently a (Southern), Karnataka Brahmin. He 
was a great favourite with Vyasatirtha and would, in all probability, have 
“succeeded him on his Pitha, had not Surendra Tirtha, the then Pontiff 
of the Vibudhendra ‘Matha, requested Vyasatirtha to give him a compe- 
tent disciple to succeed him. The latter is said to have generously “‘gifted”’ 
Vijayindra on the occasion. This was how Vijayindra came over to the 
Matha of Surendra Tirtha and eventually succeeded him on the Pitha. 
This tradition is confirmed by the following Suladi* of Purandara Dasa’; 
 atgeey gafwera a8 
| farirca weinia Roaratciaearen 

TRL TA TATE, 

qeatasrt Ter arferat (Kannada ) 

There is no authentic biography of Vijayindra, such as we have for 
Vyasatirtha. There are a few sketches of his life in the form of Stotras 
in Sanskrit by later-day devotees. But they are of negligible historical 
value. A good many floating traditions have gathered round his name 
and personality. These have been kept alive for the most part with the 
help of the memory of relics in his Matha at Kumbakonam and the privi- 
leges enjoyed by the successors of Vijayindra. Such of the works of 
Vijayindra as are yet available, a couple of inscriptions, the Raghavendra 
Vijaya of Narayana and the Gurugunastava of Vadindra (seventh in succession 


1. See introd. verses 4 and 8 of his Madhvadhvakantakoddhara and of Upasamhara- 
Vijaya and Candrikodahrtanydyavivarana (T.P.L.). | 

2. il, 6 (S. M. p. 317). 

3. Cited in my paper on Date of Vadiraja, A. B. O. R. I. XVIII, 2. pp. 191 and 197. 

4. But H. K. Vedavyasacarya (Gurucarite, p. 137) has unfortunately turned the true 
significance of this incident by omitting the keywords of this Suladi (contained in the first 
line) and conveying the wrong impression that the gift was more in the nature of an obliga- 
tion sought by VyAasatirtha rather than in response to a request made by Surendra. But 
the keywords of Purandara -Dasa’s Sujadi Jafwera 4 and weferfa establish clearly on 
which side the obligation really lay. 

3. “For which I am indebted to the late Vidyavaridhi Tirtha, Svamiji of the 
Vyasatirtha Mutt. 

6. A series of these interesting anecdotes based on some unpublished materials have 
been brought together under the caption Ajeya Vijayindraru, in the Kannada monthly Jour- 
nal Parimala, 1959-60, published from Nanjangid, since published in book form. (1974) 
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from Vijayindra) supply more solid information. The account of tradition 
is more than corroborated by these sources.. I have not had access to the 
Vijayindra Vijaya of Madhva Kavi, mentioned in the Gurucarite, in any Ms. 
Library. 


DATE 


According to the Mutt lists, Vijayindra succeeded Surendra Tirtha, 
in or about 1539 A.D. and remained on the Pitha till 1595 (Manmatha). 
The fact that he was a student of the advanced classics of the Dvaita system 
under Vyasatirtha’ would indicate at least a few years stay with the latter. 
We can therefore assume that he was about fifteen years old when he first 
came under the care of Vyasatirtha and not less than 25 at the time of his 
teacher’s demise in 1539. This would give 1514 or thereabout as the 
probable date of his birth. 

According to H. K. Vedavyasacarya, Surendra Tirtha died in 1575 
and Vijayindra in 1614. These dates cannot bear scrutiny. Vedavyasacarya 
contradicts himself in referring to the grant of two villages Navalir and 
Pudukkudi in the Tanjore district, in Yuva 1577 A.D. to Surendra (Mys. 
Arch. Rep. 1944, p. 78). This is evidently to be interpreted as a grant 
made actually to Viayindra himself but conferred in the name of his 
Guru at his wish to that effect. For, we have the famous Ariviliman- 
galam grant of Sevappa Nayaka to Vijayindra in 1577 A.D. Bhimachar 
Vadavi in his Rdghavendra Guru Katham,ta (Kannada),? also places 
Surendra’s demise in 1539 A.D. (Vikari) in the Succession list of Pontiffs 
given by him. Moreover, according to H. K. Vedavyasacarya’s estimate, 
Vijayindra’s total period of Pontifical rule would be only 39 years (1575- 
1614). This is contradicted by himself on p. 61 of his own work where 
he says that Vij. adorned the Pontifical seat for more than half a century. This 
is true enough and confirmed by Pandit-tradition at Kumbokonam where 
-Vij. spent most of his life as Pontiff of his Mutt and passed away there at 
a ripe old age of eighty, or so. The cyclic year of his demise is also recorded 
as Manmatha which corresponds to 1595 A.D. Asa student of Vyasa- 
tirtha and as one ordained by him, he must at least have been 25 years old 
at the time of the passing away of Vyasatirtha in 1539. We thus arrive 
at 1514 or so-as the most probable date of his birth and if he had lived 
as long as 1614, as H. K. Vedavyasacarya would have it, he would have 
lived for a century, of which there is no tradition at all in his Mutt at 
Kumbakonam. 

The supposed grant to Vijayindra in 1614 on which presumably 
H. K. Vedavyasacarya bases his calculation, is either a spurious one or has 


1 TS egqeres aT faved: 
Temas TF area fray sft 
Taeeat wage arava: | 
waa Watt a aretafaq qaqq 

(Vijayindrastotra, of Setumadhava Suri, S. M. p. 292) 

2. Published 1930. 
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to be explained as made to his successor Sudhindra, in the name of his 
Guru. Lastly, we would be forced to cut down Sudhindra’s Pontifical rule 
to barely nine years on H.K. Vedavyasacarya’s theory that Vijayindra ruled 
till 1614. This is manifestly wrong, as tradition ascribes to Sudhindra also, 
a fairly long period of Pontifical rule of twentyeight years, nearly thrice 
the period allowed by H. K. Vedavyasacarya. We have therefore to reject 
these views of his and adopt 1539-95, as the correct period of Pontifical 
rule for Vijayindra. This would give him fiftysix years on the Pitha, 
which agrees with the traditional estimate recorded by Vedavyasacarya 
himself.1 Nothing, however, is known about Vijayindra’s family history. 


CAREER 


Madhva tradition has been persistently maintaining that Vijayindra 
was a close contemporary and critic of the Advaitic polymath of the 16th cen- 
tury, Appayya Diksita, who was a great champion of the Saiva and Advaita 
revivals of his days, in S. India. Vijayindra is said to have tried conclu- 
sions with him on many occasions and written many works repelling the 
latter’s' attacks on the system of Madhva and its -principles and interpre- 
‘tation of the B. 8S. The criticisms of Appayya were obviously the reactions 
from the Monistic side to the challenges thrown by VydAsatirtha, earlier, 
‘in his works, and his devastating criticisms of the Advaita system and its 
imterpretation of the Sitras. 

Vijayindra spent most of his time at Kumbakonam, where he had 
good following. ‘There are extensive properties belonging to his Mutt, 
even to this day, there. There is also a Mutt in a good state of preserva- 
‘tion there, where his mortal remains rest. The Réaghavendravijaya says 
that he was honoured with a “ratnabhiseka” by Ramaraja (1542-65) 
‘of Vijayanagar. Vijayindra was, moreover, honoured by Sevappa Nayaka__ 
of Tanjore, from whom he obtained the village of Arivilimangalam in 1577 
“A.D. It is clear from the terms of this grant (See Arivilimangalam Plates 
‘of Sevappa Nayaka, ed. by T. A. Gopinatha Rao, £p. Indica, XII) that 
Vijayindra’s reputation as a_ scholar and as a Defender of the Faith of 
-Madhva against Mayavadins, was already well-established by 1577 : 

: a . eee 
ces eit 
ATaTAaaAaeSeH ASTANA I 
* * * 

This must indeed have been so, for he was a student of Vyasatirtha who 
died in 1539. The Mysore Arch. Rep. for 1917, mentions another grant to 
him by Sévappa in 1580 A.D. In the course of this record, it is stated that 
“‘like the three sacred fires, (a) the Lord of ascetics Vijayindra Tirtha 
(b) the leader of the Vaisnavas, proficient in all Sastras : Tatacarya and 


(c) the sole emperor of Saiva and Advaita thought, Appayya Diksita, used 
to meet at his (Sevappa’s) court and establish the doctrines of their 


1. Gurucarite, p. 61. 
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respective schools of philosophy” : 

“aaray ga ease fastilxadreac: | 

aararat aerarral wauteafamree: 1 

Maradearearea: «= sitar ferag: 

uaa ad ca ea eUTIaea: feaeag: I": 

[Text by the kind courtesy of (the late) M. H. Krishna, Asst. Director 
of Archaeology, Mysore. | 

This epigraph furnishes indisputable proof that Vijayindra was a 
very close contemporary indeed of the celebrated Appayya Diksita, whose 
stone inscription dated Saka 1504 (A.D. 1582), on one of the walls of the 
temple of Kalakanthesvara, built by himself in his native village of 
Adayappalayam (near Vellore)! gives clear indication of the fact that the 
Diksita too had more or less completed his life’s work by 1582 A.D.? 

Vijayindra was an all-round scholar, a prolific writer and a great 
Yogi. He is credited by Vadindra Tirtha, with proficiency in all the sixty- 
four kalds (arts) and the epithet “Sarvatantrasvatantra” is found applied 
to him in many of his works.? That this was no empty boast is clear from 
a few of his works bearing on the Parva-Mimamsa, Nyaya and Kavya 
literature.* The Gurugunastava distinctly says that he wrote one hundred 
and four works (presumably to rival the one hundred of Appayya) and 
_that he was a relentless critic of Saiva-and Advaita systems— 


AGAR HATA aH aA CATIA 

qarafarauegetatarag-wtetrantaary: | 

Rist a: ag twafracaratse Tea TAC 

mg sariraaqatater: aataeacata: | 

Tradition has it that he had once a disputation with the Vira-Saiva 
Guru residing at Kumbakonam. The condition under which the 
disputation was held was that “‘if the Saiva Guru won, Vij. should join his 
Matha, but if on other hand, the latter triumphed, the former should 
make over all his properties to his victor. The discussion lasted for 1] 
days at the end of which the Saiva Guru was worsted. Consequently, Vij. 
entered into possession of the Saiva Matha at Kumbakonam” (Heras, 
Aravidu Dynasty of Vijayanagar, p. 532 and p. 346, Ep. Ind. XIII).° 


1. No. 395 of 1911. For remarks see Y. Mahalinga Sastri’s paper on the Date of 
Appayya Diksita, 7. O. R. Madras, 1929, pp. 140-60. 

2. This disposes of Anantakrishna Sastri’s desperate attempts in his Introd. to the 
edn. of Nym-Ad-Siddhi (C. O. S. ix, p. 64) to show that “‘Appayya was already old when 
Vij. began to flourish” and that Vij. criticized the Diksita, only after the latter’s demise. 
These contentions of Sastri have been dealt with by me in my paper on ‘‘the Truth about 
Vijayindra and Ramacarya” WN. J. A. ii, 10, 1940. 

3. See his Nydyamaukttkamala (introd. verses). 

4. Yet the author of Madras Uni. His. Ser. XI, deplores that it is ‘‘nowhere stated 
what these works of Vijayindra are’ ! (p. 425). 

5. The Saiva Mutt referred to is the one facing the Kumbheégvara temple (southern 
gate) at Kumbakonam. It is now the property of the Mutt of Vijayindra. His own 
Matha 1s on the southern bank of the Kaveri, half a mile north. In commemoration of this 
victory, the street in which the Saiva Matha was, was renamed “Vijayindrasvami Mutt 
Street, which still survives in the Municipal records. The Saiva Mutt however is in a dila- 
pidated state. It should be repaired and preserved as a relic by the Pontiffs of the Mutt. 
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e. In the same manner, the Matha of Vijayindra to this day, enjoys 
the special honour of taking out and entertaining on its premises the presid- 
ing deity of the Visnu temple of Sarngapani at Kumbakonam, on the 
second day of Brahmotsava in Caitra. The origin of this privilege is to be 
sought in certain timely services rendered. by Vijayindra to the interests 
of Srivaisnavas of the temple in a dispute with the authorities of the local 
Siva temple over the right of ownership of the great tank situated between 
the two temples. 

Special honour is accorded to his eae during the Iyarpasattu- 
murai on the last day of Alvarmoksam on the 21st’ day of Dhanus (Mar- 
gazhi). Vijayindra’s Mutt enjoys priority over the local Sarmmkaracarya 
Mutt on the 2nd day of the Masimagam festival at the Kumbheévara 
temple, the first day being reserved for the temple ‘mandapapadi’. 

The Konkandbhyudaya and some other sources of the Gauda-Sarasvata 
community refer to the notable part played by Vijayindra and his successor 
Sudhindra in promoting and consolidating closer ties between the com- 
munity and its religious Heads and institutions with the rest of the Madhva 
community. But no corroboration of any of these accounts is forthcoming 
from the records or hagiological works of the Vijayindra Mutt or the 
Uttaradi Mutt. (See Appendix IV). 


WORKS OF VIJAYINDRA 


(1-10) Glosses on all the ten Prakaranas have been ascribed to him. 
But so far mss. have been brought to light of only two of them on 7S and 
‘Id. The former is preserved in the Pejavar Mutt at Udipi (Tulu, palm- 
leaf) and the latter at Mysore O. L. (C-1888) and Madras (R. No. 3412). 
The name of the latter is given as Gidhabhdvaprakasikad. ‘The Mysore ms. ° 
has 1950 granthas. The author refers herein to his c. on the Nym. : 

misat dq Mads tT (p. 48 b). 
(11-15) His works under the Sutra Prasthana include glosses on the 
B. S. B. of Madhva, the NV, AV and TP,! and Anu Bhasya. Thcs2 on AV 
and Anubhdsya are not attested by mss. The gloss on B. S. B. entitled 
Tattvamanimanikyapetikad, is probably the one referred to by Raghavendra 
in the beginning of his Tantradipika : 

TeTaHascated Wael TATA: | 

WIAA AAS AAT AA II 
His Tattvaprakasika-T ippani(m) is preserved in the Madras O. L. (R. No. 
1432). The author says his work is in the nature of a summary of the 
views set forth in earlier cc. on the TP. He has summarized the story of 
wraqwMTT as given in the Tativapradipa and clarifies the term “at.” at the 
beginning of the TP as a reference to twentyone “‘falsche commentare”’ as 
does Vadiraja (Gurvarthadipika). (16) His Madhvatantra-Nayamaijari (m) 
is preserved in a much damaged Nagari ms. in the Madras O. L. (D. C. 


1. There is no evidence of any c. on the NS. by Vij. as reported by Glasenapp 
(op. cit. p. 60). 
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No. 4834 vol. X). It is a short argumentative work dealing with the Sitra- 
Prasthana and written in defence of the Sitra-interpretation of Madhva. 
The adhikarana-sariras of the Bhdmati and the Vivarana are quoted and 
criticized. The work is confined to the first five adhikaranas of the B. S. 

(17-26) Commentaries on the ten Upanisad-Bhasyas, though tradition- 
ally ascribed to him, have not been brought to light. The same is the case. 
with (27-28) glosses on the Prameyadipika and Nydyadipitka (Gita-Prasthana ) 
attribyted to him.’ 


(29-31) GLOSSES ON VYASA-TRAYA 


Vijayindra’s famous commentary on the Nym. entitled (Laghu) 
Amoda,? is preserved in the Mysore and Tanjore O. L. The T. P. L. ms. 
(no. 8108) containing 2650 granthas, is incomplete and covers only 
Paricchedas ii and iii of the original. It is a short .c. on the Nym. free 
from digressions or quotations from the Advattasiddhi. According to R. Nagaraja 
Sarma, reference is made in-the course of this gloss to a bigger c. on 
the Nym. by the same author (Gurvdmoda). I have not come across any 
such reference. The c. called Nym.-Kantakoddhdra, published ‘by Ananta- 
krishna Sastri (C. O. S. IX) is not by Vijayindra, as has already been 
stated. His gloss on the Candnka known as Nydyamauktikamala,* 1s said to 
explain some of the stiff passages in the original and criticize the views 
embodied in the Bhasyas of Sarhkara and Srikantha and in the: Sivdrka- 
manidipika and Nydyaraksa@mani of Appayya Diksita. The scope of the work 
is thus both constructive and destructive : 

TU AMAA HAT HT | tt 

quad ger vain fad: weary | 

yeaa Ta Vat: fara arais tt 
Vijayindra’s attempt here may be regarded as the forerunner of the Sesa- 
candriké which was a complement to the Candnkad. The author of the 
Candriké has confined his attention to the leading cc. of the Advaita and 
Visistadvaita schools alone, with stray references to Bhaskara and Vrttikara. 
He had not noticed the Saiva interpretations of the Sitras attempted by 
Srikantha which were merely a rechauffe of the Sribhdsya. But the Srikantha 
Bhasya had been. pushed into prominence by the talented Appayya 
Diksita, who headed the Sivadvaita (or more properly Saiva-Visistadvaita ) 
revival in the 16th century and written his‘ Sivarkamanidipika and other 
works in support of it. Vij. wrote his Nydyamauktikamald, so as to bring the 


1. Pejavar 291, mentions a c. on the Nydyadipika by name Bhavadipa, possibly by 
Raghavendra. 

2. Referred to in the Bhedavidyavildsa, p. 24. 

3. My information is based on the account in R. Nagaraja Sarma’s Reign of Realism 
in I. Phil. p. 19. He seems to be aware of the existence ofa ms. The Nydyamauktikamala 
(Mys..O. L. A—44) in 650 granthas, is a tract dealing with the supremacy of Visnu and 
refuting the claims of Siva and the Saiva interpretation of the Purusasikta. It is attributed 
to Vij. 7 
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Dvastins’ eviticism of the Sitra interpretations of rival school, up to date, 
by ‘bringing the Bhasya of Srikantha together with its c. by Appayya, under - 
his purview. He thus represents a logical advance. in the line of critical and com- 
parative study of the literature on the B. S. attempted by the Duaitins. We learn 

from Raghavendra’s remarks,’ that Viyayindra had, in this: work, dealt 
with the objection: of some contemporary critics that the syllable Om does 
not form part of the first sutra of Badarayana, as asserted by Madhva- 
sampradaya. Vijayindra’s c. on the Tarkatdndava is known as Yuktirgtndkara 
(m) of which a fragment is found in the Mys. O. L. (A-286). It is refer- 
red to by Raghavendra in his own c. on the same original, 2 as well as in 
oné of his introductory verses there : 


yeregaener erat araetaera 

area areata feraseanract | 
The ms. runs to 3400 granthas and covers 1-11 of the original upto the 
_ diseussion of “Pramanya”. It has been suggested that Vijayindra wrote 
only upto the end of wa:sraraaftrae. The c. is full of technicalities and 
besides the Nydya-Vaisesikas, the Bhattas, Prabhakaras and the logician 
Narahari (p. 14) are criticized. 

(32) The Pramanapaddhati-Vyakhya(P), in 800 granthas,. is a short 
and tough one. The author comments only on those passages of the 
original which are not quite clear. It was perhaps for this reason that his 
successor Raghavendra wrote a more extensive gloss. Vijayindra’s com- 
ments have, in some places, been severely criticized by Vedeséa Bhiksu,? in 
his gloss. No attempt has been made by Raghavendra to answer them. 


al 


- 


ORIGINAL WORKS. 


We have nearly eighteen works of Vijayindra, of a more or less pole- 
mical character, dealing with doctrinal and interpretational issues. Most 
of these are available in mss. (33) Adhikaranamala * * is supposed to be 
a work explaining the Mimarnsa rules of interpretation utilized in the 
Nym. (34) Candrikodahrianydyavivaranam(™) is an exposition of the princi- 
ples and adhikaranas of the Pairva-Mimamsa made use of in the Candrika 
of Vyasatirtha, in support of Madhva’s interpretation of the Sutras. The 
“necessity for writing such a work lay in the loud complaints made by 
-Appayya Diksita and other hostile critics of Dvaita, that Madhva and his 
‘followers had flouted the Mimamnsa nyayas and often ignored them in their 

.-aNterpretation of the Sitras.4 Such complaints had been met by Vyasatirtha 





l. aaa tafaq safian—"siarentest, qararae, Tryehicd, ‘aaeigd* *?” gra 
WENT Fayet wz aad aanfz, THAT SST THAI AAA eHATa IT SAT I 


(Candrikd-Prakasa, Mysore, p. 110). 


2. Ha eae frareqaeay faeareeg TRISHA He ATT: | (Mysore G. O. L. 
edn. 74. vol. i. p. 4). 


3. See under Vedesa. 
4. Fafaarfsra aff qadtrraeaatar agama atar: | 
(Appayya Madhvamatamukhamardana) 
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in his TC., TT., and Nym. wherein he had drawn upon several nyayas 
and adhikaranas of the Mimarhsa in elucidating or substantiating the 
interpretations of Madhva and shown that the charge of misrepresentation 


_of and hostility to the Mimamsa, was unfounded. But the complaints 


and taunts and sarcastic denunciations of the Advaitins, continued with 
unabated vigour. The leader of the crusade against Madhva system in 
the 16th century, Appayya Diksita, claimed to speak with special authority 
on the Mimarnsa. Khandadeva, the celebrated Mimamsaka of the 
north, had great respect for him whom he styled a veteran Mimamsaka 
(sirrtaampier). The prestige of Madhva and his commentators was thus 
at stake in these circumstances and Vijayindra had therefore to uphold 
it by repudiating the strictures of Appayya, then and there. The 
Candrikodahrtanyadyavivarana (T. P. L. 7854) is one such work in which 
Vijayindra expounds, for the benefit of both the critics and the followers of 
Madhva, the adhikaranas of.the Mimamsa pressed into service in the 


Candriké,’ showing in detail, the subject-matter, the: Pirvapaksa, Siddhanta 
etc., in each case. The exposition is, in another sense, a very good com- 


mentary on the adhikaranas in question. The work comes to a stop with 
B. S. i, 1, 4 after explaining the sentence aad dasimiasraaft thereunder. 
Among the nyayas dealt with are (1) crate (2) aqeae (3) aetrafircT etc. 
(35) Appayya-Kapola-Capejikd(™) as indicated by its aggressive title, is a 


rejoinder to the multifarious charges against Madhva and his works, made by 


Appayya. Aufrecht mentions a ms. of it on p. 23 of Cat. Catal. (p. 23) and 


. F r. Heras refers to it in his Aravidu Dynasty (p. 522). I have seen a ms. of it _ 


in a private library at Kumbakonam. (36) Madhvddhva-Kantakoddhara (? )? 
also known. as Madhvatantramukhabhisanam is a reply to the Madhvatantra- 
mukhabhaiga of Appayya Diksita and its c. by him. The Diksita has, in his 
work, criticized Madhva’s interpretation and adhikarana-éariras of the first 
five adhikaranas of the B. S. fora sample. His pointis that the dualistic i inter- 
pretation of Madhva lacks cogency, and that his adhikaranafariras are unsatis- 
factory. The critic levels.a number of other minor allegations also such as 


that (1) he has freely fabricated Srutis and Smrtis in support of his own far- 


fetched ideas and interpretations, (2) that his Bhasya has nothing in common 


with others in the field and stands severely alone, in method and outlook, 


(3) that he has nowhere been anxious to keep abreast of Mimamsa rules 
of interpretation; (4) that-he and his commentators have often flagrantly 
violated them and at times failed to understand the A. B. C. of that Sastra 
and its technicalities, (5) that Madhva has had the audacity to pose as 
an avatara of Vayu and invent false authority for such a claim and 


1. a arrar. qacdtareafieerary ater: | 
Tee: RATaT fagarsanqany | 
Wot farirsrertere wed 1 


2. Part of the work upto the first adhikafana has been published from Dharwar by 


G. R. Savanur. ~~ 


3. Fafqatfaa: gadtataraater aeraraaretaa Arar: 
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(6) that he is a clumsy and ill-equipped writer, whose grammar and idiom 
’ suffer’ from serious flaws. ; 

' -To all these charges Vijayindra has given crushing replies. He 
points out that (1) quotations from unknown and untraceable sources 
are not wanting in the Bhasyas of Samkara,!:Ramanuja® and Srikantha? 
and that the charge against Madhva alone, savours of nothing but pre- 
judice. The authors of Kalpa Siitras, too have quoted from many non-extant 
sources. (2) It is pointed out by Vijayindra that we have in Madhva a 
philosopher who has boldly refused to follow the beaten track of the majo- 
rity and has not been afraid to think for himself and speak out his convic- 
tions, without fear or favour. Difference in method and outlook 1s what 
distinguishes one system from another and the wonder of it would be when it 
is absent,—not when it is present |! (3) Subsequent commentators on Madhva 
have more than made amends for his seeming indifference to the Pirva- 
Mimamsa. Vijayindra says, the critic’s cry of ‘Mimamsa in danger’, 
could deceive nobody. He takes up a number of instances of alleged 
breach of Mimamsa rules and technicalities and shows that such is not the 
case. (4) Either one believes in Avataras or not. It is not a matter for 
argument. As for authorities, they are there. (5) Style and linguistic 
embellishments are a matter‘of.taste and are not the test. of. the soundness 
or rationale of one’s metaphysical views.* They really have no place in 
the discussion. The proper attitude to deliberate use of archaism in the 
writings of great men is to treat them as not meant to be taken for current 
ones. Vijayindra quotes from the Candrikd, the NS, AV, the Taniraraina 
of Varadaraja, etc. The adhikaranaSariras of the first five adhikaranas 
are then systematically vindicated. (37) Cakra-Mimamsa is a tract (Mys. 
O. L. 4746 Nagari, 90 ff.) in which Vijayindra establishes the Sastraic 
‘character of the practice of branding (aaqerga) the body with the 
symbols sacred to Visnu, accepted by Vaisnavas, on the basis of Vedic 
texts (both extant and Khilas), Paficaratra and Pauranic sources. Un- 
like some other works of the author, this is written in a clear and persua- 
sive style. (38) Bhedavidyavilasa (p),7 is an important controversial work 
of his in 1400 granthas; devoted to the establishment of the reality of Differ- 
ence in its fivefold aspect. It is a close and clear criticism of the Bhedadhik- 
kara of Nrsimhasrama and quotes passages from it, point by point and 
refutes them, in detail. The work has four Paricchedas: Thé first three 
deal with the reality of difference between Jiva and Brahman on the basis 
of perception, inference and Agama. The last is devoted to a defence of 





1. under in, 2, 18. 

2. under i, 1, 26. 

3.. avavers: fra ef ard ata * * * 1 

4. afery sfaeitenagacafi (Bhag. i, 5, 11). 

Se ATRMSTT TITSTARTREAT ATA HATA 

6. aafe aaqerfearct sfreriferganaararnfafasr * * * | 


7. Parimmala Pub. House, Nanjangud, 1947. 
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the conception of Difference as dharmisvariipa, as accepted in. the system of 
Madhva, and replies to several objections to the conception of Differences 
on logical grounds. Objections to the doctrine of difference as an attri- 
bute of things, are also met. A synopsis of its arguments has been given by 
me in the Notes to the edition of the text. (39) Nydya-Mukura(™) is preserved 
in. the Raghavendra Svami Mutt, Nanjangud (Mys. Arch. Rep. 1917, 
p. 17). It is the same work as has been wrongly entered as Nayamukura 
in the G. V. L. Catal., Kumbakonam, in the S. K. (1896) and on p. 317 
of Vij. Sex. Com. Vol. I have not had access to the ms. (40) Paratattva- 
prakd@sikd(™) (Mys. O. L. C-939 Dev. 49 ff.) ‘is a criticism of the Sivatativa- 
viveka! of Appayya Diksita, who seeks to establish Siva as the supreme 
Brahman of the Sastras. Appayya’s thesis is directed against the beliefs of the 
followers of Ramanuja and Madhva. As a counterblast. to this, Vijayindra 
wrote the present work upholding the view that in the hierarchy of Vedic 
and Vedantic gods, the highest place is due to Visnu. The parties to the 
controversy are agreed that there are different gods possessing different 
names and‘ powers and want to find out and identify the chief among them. 
The issue cannot, therefore, be cheaply dismissed from an ‘‘Advaitic point 
of view.”’ On any Theistic view, the true identity of the One God is bound 
to engage serious attention and give trouble to earnest seekers. Vijayindra 
= patiently wades through the theological literature available in his days and, 
. after a prolonged discussion of the texts, declares ultimately in favour of the 
‘ supremacy of Visnu. The work has two sections devoted to the statement 
o of the Pirvapaksa and its -refutation. (41) [Brahmasiitra] —Nyayasam graha 
(Mys. O. L. C-2274) is a short metrical tract giving the gist of the Adhi- 
_ karanas of the B. S. as interpreted by Madhva, after the manner of the 
Anubhdsya. The following verse would serve as an example : 

trarag te frarea aseuesefrarts 7 | 

Wea Hey aamenr aa feearaart Ul 
a Siddhanta Saraséra-Viveka 1. () Two mss. of this work exist, one at 
s. (O. L. A-88) and the other at Madras (R. No. 1293). .The frag- 
: sa preserved at Madras contains only ten chapters refuting the system 
> -° of RamAanuja.?,, The author dismisses the classification of the categories 
, into six adopted by the Visistadvaitins as defective and argues a case for 
accepting andhakdra as a separate category (p. 5 Madras Ms.). He denies 
to Nityavibhiti the status of: a dravya and criticizes the doctrine of 
Prapatti. (p. 32), and Brahmopadanatva. The Vijayindra-Parajaya of 
‘Kumbakonam Tatacarya (Madras X 4994) is a direct refutation® of this 





Vv 
r 


a ged wee, Ty. at 7 ae eee - r ww 
a Se or Pi ote) wrt, Fi a ance bi ootar ar aa . : .* 
Se pee PE Se I . 7 
. -. . < ‘7. Ae’ oo . e a ‘“ 


rah: 3 


- . 
we 





“1. Sri Vidya Press, Kumbakonam, 1895. 

2. Published with my English” introdn. by the Raghavendra Swami Mutt, 
Mantralaya 1977. It’ quotes from Dedgika’s Tattvamuktakalépa, Sankalpasiiryodaya and 
Adhikarapaséravali. | | 

3. afeat vearert fasrita: cof: 0 

Taranasatanarenfertad: i (end) 


R. D. Karmarkar (Ed. Sribhasya-Catussitri, Poona, 1959) is wrong in assigning this author 
(in his Introd.) to 1390 A.D. He must be placed two centuries later. 
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work. (43) Siddhdnta-Sardsdra-Viveka 11 (™) is a work of similar nature, 
“directed against the Sivddvaita of Srikantha, reported from Mysore (C-2331 ) 
according to a list of uncatalogued books in the Mysore O. L. sent to the 
office of the New Catalogus Catalogorim.1 (44) Anandatératamyavadartha(™). 
This is another short controversial tract (Catal. Cat. 570 and- Oppert_II, 
9806) directed against the RamAanuja school. The subject is the grada- 
tion of bliss in Moksa among released souls. As even the Ramanujiyas 
are agreed that the released souls are barred from participating in the 
cosmic activities of the Brahman, (B. S. iv, 4, 17) and are still subject to 
the Lord and to such limitations as are irrevocable, Vijayindra finds it 
easy to argue that the bliss of released souls who are finite and that of the 
Lord cannot be the same. There must be some wide difference as the 
human souls have attained deliverance by His Grace. : 

In his Nym. and Candriké, Vyasatirtha had passed severe strictures 
on some of the pet theories, doctrines and siitra interpretations of the 
Visistadvaitins. The thesis of Paramasamya was refuted by him in the 
closing section of the Nym. These criticisms were naturally resented by 
the Ramanujiyas. ‘ The evidence of mss. shows that close on the heels of 
VyAsatirtha came a number of Visistadvaitins who strove to repudiate the 


of the Sathamarsana Kula (2) Kumbakonam Tatacarya and (3) Maha- 
carya of Sholinghur require special mention, in this connection. The 
Tattvamartanda® of the first (Madras O. L. X. 4894) is a refutation of those 
portions of the Candriké which are specially directed against the Sribhasya 
and its commentary : 


afaardifear. am at araT fe OTE 

aead «ATA A HATA TATHAT | 

Tart: erat: strand i 

goleertraterayorrera4y 

qefarq cafe ea 

| Fee 

agra ea facia aaaTt i (D. C. Madras, X, No. 4894 end). 

The same writer also wrote a Pranavadarpana or Omkdravaddartha (Madras 
Xx, 4871) dismissing the belief of the Madhvas that the syllable “Om” 
should be read as part of the first sutra of Badarayana 


te dfactrarefar: saa ee ee TUATAATS 
qearaateata | aed TATTITaAT ATTA 1 aafs—* * 


1. Iam indebted to my friend Dr. V. Raghavan, of the Madras University, for this 
information. An examination of the ms. has shown that C-2331, of Mys., is, in reality, a 
different work. 


2. The Tattvamartanda has been printed and published from Mysore by the 
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The Padrdfarya-Vyaya of Mahacarya also, similarly, criticizes the Sitra- 
interpretation of Madhva. 4 

A scrutiny of the controversial tracts of Vijayindra against the doc- 
trines of the ViSistadvaitins! shows that they were themselves reactions 
from his side to the attempted criticism of the Candrikad by them. It would 
thus be clear, that Vijayindra had to carry on a triangular fight with 
(1) Advaiting (2) thé Vira Saiva schoolmen including the followers of 
Srikantha and (3) the Vira-Vaisnavas (Ramanujiyas). Some idea of the 
fury with which the ViSsistadvaitins came to defend their system against 
the attacks of Vyasatirtha and Vijayindra could be gathered from the 
title of one of the works of this period, the Vijayindra-Pardjaya? of 
Kumbakonam TAatacarya and the invective rhetoric employed by him,? 
which is conspicuous by its absence in the replies of Vijayindra.* This 
Tatacarya describes himself as a native of Kumbakonam. He was pre- 
sumably a younger contemporary of Vijayindra. From certain remarks 
let fall by him towards the close of his work, it appears that Vijayindra 
was yet alive then, though probably too old. It was probably the same: 
Tatacarya ‘that figures in Sevappa Nayaka’s grarit to Vijayindra in 1580. 
We cannot say if Vijayindra again replied to the criticisms of Tatacarya,° 
most of which, however, have been anticipated by him in his Siddhdnta- 
sdrdsadra-viveka I. And the thesis of Anandataratamya has been sufficiently 
well-established in his Anandataratamyavadaértha, under notice. (45) Nydya-' 
dhvadipika(™) is a manual of the general principles of the Parva-Mimarnsa, 
written from the standpoint of Madhva’s system and presumably for the 
benefit of students approaching the subject, through Madhva’s system : 

arreamiaat =8=—- aeaattaratfafered | 

wat famiran att arareqalitar = 
Besides giving a fair and clear exposition of the orthodox Mimarisaka 
doctrines as presented by the leading commentators of that school, the work 
aims at harmonizing them with those of Madhva and his followers. The 
author says that though there are works like the Sastradipika briefly explaining 
the views of the Mimarhsakas, his work would be welcomed by all, es- 
pecially those who are not equal to the stiff treatment there. The publication 


Parakala Matha. ‘ri Vidyamanya T. of Palimar Mutt, Udipi, has published his criticism 
of the first four adh-s of this work: (1975). 


1. The Visistadvaitins must have greatly resented the attacks from Vyasatirtha, all 
the more so, because the great Vedanta Desika had called the Madhvas his nearest friends : 
acafaacenta at AaAPTETA | (Sataddsani). | 
2. This work deals with nearly 22 topics of special interest in Dvaita and criticizes 
them all. ‘These include (1) Gunagunyabheda, (2) Anandatdratamya, (3) Visesas, (4) 
Avyakrtakasa, .(5) Denial of Brahman’s material causality and (6) the inefficacy of Prapatti. 
3. aries tiratar arafratat sarearatdeaerary 
TEATS saTeaAadataraaracaeayttata 
4. See his introd. to the Pranavadarpanakhandanam. 
5. Some of his criticisms have, however, been answered by Raghavendra, in his 
gloss Bhavadipa on the TP. 
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of this work-had been-announced years ago by the Mysore O. L. But 
so:far nothing has been done about it. (46) Srutitatparyakaumudi* is men- 
tioned by Raghavendra, in his c. on the Candrika (i, 3, vol. 4, Mysore edn. ) 
as well as in his Bhdavadipa on the TP: (p. 101, line 12) : 

wa frre qerepattaateraataet fiz: ov 
No further information is available about this work and its contents and 
no ms. of it has been traced. (47) Upasamhara-Vijaya(P)1, is another lead- 
ing work of Vijayindra on Pirva-Mimarnsa thought. It is in the nature 
of a rejoinder to the Upakrama-Parakrama of Appayya Diksita (Benares, 
1904), who in his work pleads for the superiority of the upakrama (initial 
statement in a textual totality) over the concluding part thereof, in the 
settlement of the import of the whole, in case of any difficulty. Vijayindra’s 
work is a plea for the soundness of the reverse procedure advocated by 
Madhva and which has been ridiculed by Appayya Diksita.2 The attempt 
to defend the thesis of ““Upasamhara-prabalya”’ of Madhva was first made 
by Vyasatirtha, in his Tarkaténdava and in the Candrika, in the light of 
some admissions and implications in the Mimamsa Sutras and in the com- 
mentaries thereon. It was carried out still further by his eminent disciple 
Vijayindra in such of his works as the Candrikodahrtanydyavivarana and, above 
all, in this work : | 

NET AAA AST HAT 

PreTEeaqegre fasta se Tea il 
A complete Telugu ms. of it is preserved in the T. P. L. (8086) in 1270 
granthas. Two other mss. are found in the Mys. O. L. Vijayindra empha- 
sizes in this work certain broad principles in ‘support of Madhva’s stand : 

(i) The Upasamhdra stands in the relation of a ‘Vyakhyana”’ 
(explanation ) to the ““Upakrama,” which is to be viewed as the Vyakhyeya 
(what is fo be explained). i 

(11) sarerrer fifeqrrTarerearerarrarrararray Ta: 

A text whose precise import is to be fixed, has naturally, to be inter- 
preted in consistency with that whose. sense and validity are established 
(viz., ‘‘Vyakhyana’’). 

(iii) The part, of the text that interprets an earlier one, in a given 
whole, is syntactically to be viewed as logically subsequent to the other 
(ae WaTaacaltzae ) 

(iv) The syntactic relation of ‘“Vy4khyanavyakhyeyabhava” can- 
not be reversed at will. It needs must be based on certain criteria. This 
criterion, in Vedic texts, must be the “Upakrama’’ which is prima facie 
“given” in traditional recitation : 

STEN UF Tea Sart: | fafzarerrramrat aeta fata seataferacare | 

(v) Though the Vedic texts are not Pauruseya and cannot be deemed 
to have an intentional sequence of ‘“‘Vyakhyana” and ‘‘Vyakhyeya’”, as in 


1. Published by the Raghavendra Sv4mi Mutt, Nanjangud, 1956, with my English 
Introduction. 


2. TAATST SSM ANAT ATA TAT ATTTANT: 1 
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human utterances, the same principle of inner harmony that justifies the 
presence of the imperative in Vedic injunctions may be deemed to account 
for the natural order of ‘““Vyakhyanavyakhyeyabhava’”’ in their statements. 

(vi) Even in respect of non-Scriptural texts, where the order of 
‘“Vyakhyanavyakhyeyabhava”’ is whimsical, there 1s such a thing as the 
senseorder’’ (arthakrama) which is more binding and has precedence 
over the word-order (pathakrama), which could easily decide the nature 
of “Vyakhyanavyakhyeyabhava’’, in cases of doubt. 

(vii) ‘The only difference between Vedic and secular texts is that 
while in the former, the text-order, as given, is purely governed by unseen 
merit (adrsfartha), in the fatter it is optional (atcchika). But this makes no 
difference to. the principle of regulating the ‘““Vyakhyanavyakhyeyabhava’’ 
and its implications. 

(viii) What is of doubtful import (sandigdhartha) and ‘“‘given’’ at 
first (niyamena prathamopasthita) must thus be accepted as the ‘““Vyakhyeya’’ 
(to be’ clarified) in the light of what follows. The ‘Upakrama”’ 
satisfies this criterion and is to be invariably treated as the ‘““Vyakhyeya”’ 
(to be interpreted). There is clear possibility of Sandigdharthatva or 
room for doubt about the precise.import, in the case of terms like ‘‘Veda’’, 
‘“Svarh devatam” and “Syena” in the texts that constitute the subject- 
matter of the Vedopakramadhikarana, Aévapratigrahestyadhikarana, and 
‘the Syenadhikarana in which the Upakramanyaya has been pressed into 
service, by others. 

Vijayindra shows that the counter-thesis of ‘‘Upakrama-prabalya” 
is really a shallow one, resting on the mere accident of ‘‘priority’’ of enun- 
ciation, which -is not necessarily a logical consideration. The contention 
that at the stage of the Upakrama (when the eye does not see the Upasam- 
hara) thére is or can be no conflict with the Upakrama and that, therefore, 
the Upakrama could be vested with precedence and primacy to the extent 
of imposing a secondary sense (laksanikartha) on the Upasambhara iis, 
to say the least, trivial. To vest the Upakrama, simply because it is the 
Upakrama {and on no other criterion) with a primary sense (qemt) and 
apply a secondary sense to the Upasamhara, in order to square it up with 
the Upakrama does not rest on any valid material or logical grounds at 
all and cannot therefore be taken seriously. The relation of “WVyakhyana- 
vyakhyeyabhava”’ which the Dvaita philosophers have madé out, on the 
other hand, between the Upasarahara and the Upakrama (upon which 
they base their thesis of Upasamhara-prabalya and the logical ascen- 
dency of the ‘““Vyakhy4na’’ over the ‘“‘Vyakhyeya” are both substantial 
principles of thought and interpretation which have a greater binding 
force and claim to our acceptance, in the solution of this question. 
Vijayindra incidentally clarifies another point that what is meant by saying 
that the Upasamhara ‘‘overrides”’ the Upakrama is that the latter would 
be subjected to a slight depreciation of meaning earafarnifraqearaigasy 
Tare, aaraifard arwaeamdy | and not certainly to utter negation as in 
‘“‘Badha”’ (sublation). He points out that ‘‘Badha’’ has been explained 
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by the Mimarmssakas in various ways, consistent with the self-validity of the 
Vedas. © 

Another important contribution made by Vijayindra is to prick the 
bubble of “Upakramanyaya*’ having been applied .at all in respect of the 
well-known adhikaranas of the Parva-Mimamsa like the (1) Vedopakra- 
madhikarana, Asvapratigrahestyadhikarana, etc. ‘The discussions carried 
out by him here should really be an eye-opener to many a Purva-Mimam- 
saka and. Advaitin who assumes that it is on the strength of the Upakrama- 
prabalya-nyaya that the ruling has been given in these adhikaranas. 
Vijayindra contends that there is no evidence in these two adhikaranas as 
such of the Upakramanyaya, as such, having been applied, to arrive at a 
decision of the import. This contention should not be misunderstood as 
denying that the net result of the two adhikaranas is that the Upakrama 
prevails over the Upasamhara. What Vijayindra insists upon is that this 
conclusion is reached not on the ground of Upakramaprabalya as against Upa- 
satthdra as such, as contended by the Advaitins and some Mimarhsakas, 
but on entirely different grounds, which he explains in this work. The interest- 
ing point is that the result attained in the two adhikaranas is the same 
viz. that Upakrama is to be accepted as stronger, but this decision 1s 
reached, not through Upakramaprabalya. Vijayindra has argued this point 
with great force and.a convincing array of reasons. He points out that the 
relevant “nyayas’”—(other than Upakramaprabalya) are such as ‘“‘Abh- 
yasa”’, ‘‘Karmangatva”’ etc., which are applicable and are shown to have 
been applied as a matter of fact, in these cases. He also cites, following 
Vyasatirtha, authoritative Mimamsaka works like the Tantraratna, Varttika 
and yajfiika practices in support of his exposition. He also reinforces his 
position with reference to the Aktadhikarana, Apacchedadhikarana, etc., 
- and shows in passing (p. 26 text) the limitations of Appayya’s knowledge 
of ‘“Yajiikacaras.”” Vijayindra quotes in extenso from Appayya’s work 
and replies to it at length. (48) A ms., of his Naya-Paficaka-Mala' is 
preserved in the Raghavendra Svami Mutt, Nanjangud. Its ascription 
in the Mys. Arch. Rep. for 1917 (p. 17) to Sujanendra Tirtha, twelfth in 
succession from Vijayindra, is a mistake. The S. K. (1896 p. 41). ascribes 
it, rightly, to Vijayindra. (49) Vagvaikhari(™) is a short tract in 1900 
granthas, of a miscellaneous character, dealing among other things with 
the validity of the Vedas and the scope and purpose of Bheda-Srutis. The 
author seeks to establish God as a person full of auspicious attributes and 
combats the doctrine of Nirgunatva and Avacyatva of Brahman. A Deva- 
nagari ms. of the work is to be found in the Mys. O. L. (C-2397). The 
(50) Nérdyanasabdarthanirvacanam(™) (Mysore-4025) is one of the tracts 
dealing with the etymology of the word “Narayana’’ as applied to Visnu 
and refuting the contention of Saivite writers like Appayya who have 
endeavoured to correlate it to Siva. The learned Diksita is said to have 
given up the attempt, in the end, with the significant remark that the 


1. Not “Nayacampakamala”’ as named in Vij. Sex. Cen. Vol. p. 317. 
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cerebral n presents an insuperable difficulty to the Saivite attunement 
(natvam badhikkiradu—Tamil). A complete ms. of (51) Pranavadarpana- 
Khandanam (™) is preserved in the Madras O. L. (D. G.X, 4798). It isa 
darpana, that the syllable om has no right to be read as part of the opening 
Sitra. Vijayindra quotes passages from Srinivasa and replies to them in 
more dignified language than his adversary has chosen to-present the case 
of the Dvaitin : | | 

Tara Tahara ‘eft wmraearcaHreriararncacaiar- 

qacier «ouacqarazat «aati fafa: | acaet 

waaafa 8 8=9—- areaearaarfem: 1 aaretaraaafirater: i 

(52) Pistapasu-Mimamsd is attributed to him by R. Nagaraja Sarma 
on p. 23 of his Reign of Realism in I. Phil (1931). The Catalogues of 
the various Mss. Libraries examined by me do not mention any such 
work. The subject dealt with is the propriety of substituting flour-made 
pasus for living animals, in Vedic sacrifices, which is ‘followed by the adhe- 
rents of Madhva. It is known that the system. of Pistapasuyajfias is as 
old as the Uparicara Vasu episode in the’ Moksadharma section of the 
Mahabharata’. Advaitins and VisSsistadvaitins on the other hand, are 
advocates of the actual slaughter of animals in sacrifice. Vijayindra’s 
arguments are said to be based not merely on humanitarian grounds, 
but the difficulty of procuring duly qualified rtviks to officiate at such 
yajiias, in a degenerate age like Kali. To minimize the risk, Pistapasgus 
have to be substituted: Such substitution is sanctioned by the Mimarm- 
sakas and followed by all Vaidikas in respect of rites like Sautramani. 
According also to the law that a man shall offer to the gods what he him- 
self is allowed to eat, actual slaughter of animals would seem to be out of 
the question at least in the case of Brahmins. Texts from Aitareya Brahmana 
are quoted.. 

(53) Kucodyakuthéra(™) is said to be another tract dealing with the 
Sitra-interpretation and defending the particular arrangement of its 
subject-matter adopted by Madhva, against later day critics like Appayya. 
It is described at some length by R. Nagaraja Sarma in his article on 
Vijayindra in the Indian Express, Madras, (10th July, 1937). It is presum- 
ably the same work as is described in Mys. O. L. C-970 and wrongly 
presumed to.be a c. on Candrika. Vijayimdra is reported to refer, in this 
work, to the Candrikd saying that all frivolous objections of Monists have 
been silenced there : 

afapral Saat FAlMNaGTT: 11 

(54) Advaita-Siksd(™) is a spirited controversial work of Vijayindra, 
preserved in the Library of the Sanskrit College, Udipi. It is a general 


1. According to Skanda Purdna (ii, 29, 7, 29; 9, 13-14) Pistapasus have always been 
the Vedic law and the actual slaughter of animals is due to a misunderstanding of 
Scripture in later times. The Arya Saméjists hold the somewhat improbable view that 
in Vedic sacrifices the animals were never meant to be killed, ‘but only “touched” 
(dlambhana ). 


o 
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chastisement of Advaita theory and a rejoinder to the Advaitadipika of 
Wrsimhasrama and modelled. on the Bhedojjivana. It is also referred to by 
name in‘his Nydyamauktikamala (Mys.A-44) : saf>ae aaeerfacgateenrat Ira- 
arafecaiterery i The opening verse indicates the scope of the work ina 
fine and impressive way: — 

drafaairareateatr: ager  wafaar 

ceredeeerfaat — fafaarcaariare: wet: | 

reoaraafatiirrrate 8=89|—|-tTeAS AT 

firegearcatt afea facua: ferert faaretssarer tt 
It is also referred to twice in the Bhedavidydvildsa of Vijayindra himself 
(pp. 27 and 39). The Nydyamauktikamala refers to another work of. Vijay- 
indra (55) Srutyarthasdra * of which no ms. has been brought to light, so 
far. (56) Saivasarvasvakhandanam (p)! is a short tract in 300 granthas, 
discussing eleven Puranic legends touching the supremacy of Siva as 
against Visnu, such as. (1) the legend of Visnu going in search of the foot 
of the Linga form of Siva (lingamilanvesana); (2) his running away from 
the scene when the poison Halahala emerged from the milky ocean; 
(3) his serving as a weapon of Siva in the subjugation of the Tripura Asuras; 
(4) the destruction of the Nrsimha form of Visnu by the Sarabha form of 
Siva‘and so on. All these eleven issues, resting on Saivite legends in the 
Kirma, Linga, Varaha, Skanda and Saiva Puranas, have been refuted by 
Vijayindra who quotes authorities from the Sattvika Puranas and Srutis 
from the 7. A. R. V., etc., explaining the true state of affairs. The Linga- 
miilanvesanakhandana is not therefore a separate work; but one of the eleven 
issues dealt with here. 


BELLES LETTRES 


Besides being a powerful controversialist and a, renowned comment- 
ator, Vijayindra was a notable poet and dramatist too. His known works 
in this field are three. (57) Subhadra-Dhanaftjaya, (™) a Sanskrit drama, 
dealing with the interesting story of the love marriage of Arjuna and 
Subhadra. We have a very badly damaged Nandinagari ms. of this rare 
work in the Madras O. L. (D. S. XXI, 12728). It is very difficult to make 
out the writing in the Ms. (58) Ubhayagrastarahiidaya(™) an allegorical 
drama written as a counterblast to the Prabodhacandrodaya and the Samkatpa- 
siryodaya. Aufrecht notices a Ms. of this work (Cat. Catal p. 69) from 
Jy. Oppert 2504. Itis referred to in the Sahitya Sémrdjya of Sudhindra, as a 
drama with the sentiment of Santa predominating.? Reference has already 
been made to his (59) Citramimadmsakhandanam. 


1. Parimmala Publishing House, Nanjangud, 1945. 

2. Yam indebted to my friend Raja Gururajacharya, Dewan of the Sri Raghavendra 
Svami Mutt, for this information from his K avisdrvabhaumakavitakausalam, dealing with the 
works of Sudhindra. 
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CHAPTER XXXII 
VADIRAJA TIRTHA (C. 1480-1600) 


(A) HIS DATE, LITERARY AND OTHER MERITS, 
LIFE AND WORKS 


Vadiraja was another eminent successor of Vyasatirtha who carried 
forward the work of theological polemics and critical reinforcement and 
defence of the Dvaita system. -He is believed to have been a disciple of 
Vyasatirtha and studied under him. This is confirmed by the Udipi 
tradition also, though a different reason is given for this fact.? But ‘unlike 
Vijayindra, he does not acknowledge Vyasatirtha as his teacher, anywhere 
in his major works.2. Tradition and certain extraneous evidences in the 
songs of some of the Dasas, like Purandara Dasa, Vijaya Dasa, Timmartna 
Dasa and Srida Vithala go to show that Vadiraja was a student of 
Vyasatirtha along with Vijayindra. 

It is difficult to accept the alleged reference to Vyasatirtha as his 
Guru by Vadiraja in his Prameyamald, according.to a note on the work by 
a writer in the Kannada Tativavdda Nov. 1965. The work attributed to 
Vadiraja is otherwise unknown. The grammatical blunder in the very 
passage quoted from that work : arfeusgaea afd grt Aart is enough to 
disprove Vadiraja’s authorship of it. 

This makes it clear that he should have flourished in the 16th century. 
But the late Prof. P. P. S. Sastri, following Bhandarkar, had argued in his 
Introduction to Vol. III of his edn. of the Southern Recension of the 
Mahabharata, that Vadiraja died in 1339-A.D. This has been exploded by 
me and P. K. Gode, in the A. B. O. R. I. (Vol. xviii, pts. 2-3) on the basis 
of literary and .epigraphic evidences. ‘There are inscriptions relating to 
Vatreia in the years 1571,3 15824 and 1593.5 Seeing that he was a pupil 


]. Vadiajaswuvaracaianrls of Ramacandra iv, 21 (Udipi, 1954). 

2. The only reference is in the Sripddardjastakam attributed to him. See my paper 
on Date-of Vadiraja., A. B. O. R. I. xviii, 2, p. 194. Vadiraja has neither commented on any 
of the works of Vyasatirtha nor quoted from them in any of his famous works and commentaries. 
This ts a fact : though his silence is rather surprising and unaccountable, if not discourteous 
to so eminent an authority on the Dvaita system. His divergence of view from the TP and 
the Candrtkaé in the alignment and number of adhikaranas in B. S. ii, 3. (See TP Gurvartha- 
dipitkd, p. 89) -1s also a strong point that raises a real difficulty in the matter of their Guru- 
Sisyabh4va. It cannot, however, be denied that his Yuktimallikéd is much influenced and ins- 
pired by the Nym. and the Candrika. It is also surprising that in his Tirthaprabandha, he makes 
only a covert reference to Vy4satirtha along with seven other ascetics entombed at Anegondi. 
His exact relationship towards VyAsatirtha, so far as could be made out from his major works 
-in Sanskrit, is thus, somewhat intriguing. 

3. Ep. Car. vii, Sb. 55. p. 10. 
4. Year of consecration of temple of Trivikrama, erected by him at Sode (N. Kanara). 
5. Year of grant by Arasappa Nayaka, Chief of Sode, to him. 
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of Vyasatirtha, who died in 1539, it seems proper to place him entirely in 
the | 6th century. This agrees with the ‘“‘Carama Sloka”’ for him preserved 
in the Sode Mutt at Udipi : 
atlamt weet ad avatar ATMA | 
carierraga afta starfire wend i 


which gives us Sarvari 1600 A.D., as the year of his demise.! 


LIFE 


Vadiraja was a native of the village of Hiivinakere,? near Kumbhasi, 
in the Kundapur taluk of the S. Kanara district. He is stated to have been 
a Tulu (Shivalli) Brahmin® by birth and son of Ramacarya, follower of 
Samaveda and his wife Gauri (Sarasvati). The couple had two sons 
by the grace of Vagisa Tirtha. The elder was Varahacarya, who was 
presented to Vagisa, according to previous arrangement. He was ordained 
a monk at the age of eight and placed under the care of Vidyanidhi Tirtha,‘ 
a senior disciple of Vagiga, who however died after a few years, whereupon 
Vadiraja continued his studies under Vagisa himself and later succeeded 
him as Pontiff of his Mutt. A life of 120 years is traditionally ascribed. to him. 
There is no doubt he enjoyed a long life and presided over the Mutt at 
Sede (13 -miles from Sirsi, N. Kanara—the “‘Sonda”’ of the Gazetteers and 
Buchanan ) established by him, for a number of years. He seems to have had 
two headquarters—one at Udipi and the other at Sode, where he passed 
away. 


PLACE OF VADIRAJA AND HIS MERITS 


Vadiraja is the most facile writer in Dvaita literature. His fine 
poetic faculty and human touch, the, quick flashes of his wit and humour, 
his apt analogies from life and literature, and his racy way of putting things | 
have made him the most popular and enthusiastically applauded writer in 


1. This verse is also found in the Vddirdjaguruvaracaritamrta, vi, 72. It also gives his 
exact date of birth as |2th day of Sarvari 1480 A.D. (Magha Sukla). 

2. It was granted by Vira Venkatapatiraya, to Vadiraja’s successor Vedavedya in 
1614 A.D. (Insc. Madras Pres. ii, pp. 870-71), as a benefice. 

3. Others claim him to have been a SméArta by birth with sympathies towards 
Sarhkara’s system. In his Yuktimalliké (i, 20) he says that he became profoundly dissatisfied 
with Mayavada and renounced it and became a follower of ‘““Tattvavada” (of Madhva). 
This is a strong indication that he was not originally a Madhva. Succession to the Astama- 
thas of Udipi has always been confined to Shivalli Brahmins. The Vrttaratnasamgraha 
and Vdadirdjaguruvaracaritamrta, also, state that he was a Taulava by birth. There is still a 
small minority among the “Shivalli”” Brahmins remaining outside the fold of Madhva 
Sampradaya. Possibly, Vadiraja’s family might have belonged to this group. _ 

4. .Mentioned in one of the opening verses of the Yuktimallika. ‘This Vidyanidht 
must be distinguished from the one who established the Uttaradi Mutt in 1444 A.D. 
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Dvaita literature. He thinks in poetry and argues in it, with all the richness 
and irresistibility of its appeal : | 
afatre aeesra afena qracieaay | 
weg aa atfearaatisaay | 
fagee waacerse araraafa # way? = (Vrttaratnasamgraha, i, x. 48-52) 
He had a well-stored mind and a rare gift of ready expression on which 
he could draw for substance, variety and vivacity, alluring analogies and 
telling expression. His works show an intense personal fervour and passion- 
ate faith in the religious and metaphysical satisfyingness and superiority 
of Madhva Siddhanta : 
FTA AIT AAMCAAEI | 
Readers rauten aa iw (Yuktimallikd, i, 492; iii, 209) 
He pays deep homage and unstinting tribute to the memory of Madhva 
=. and modestly disclaims all originality for his views. His spiritual life 
| and magnetic personality, coupled with his alluring poetic flair and direct- 
ness of approach to the problems of philosophy and interpretation, endeared 
: him to one and all and made it easy for him to spread the message of Madhva, 
far and wide and to establish personal contacts with the masses which 
‘brought welcome acquisition of numbers to the creed, in his time. It is 
worthy to note that he freely admitted to his fold many classes of people 
= that stood in need of spiritual uplift. Tradition records his reclamation 
of the Mattu Kotesvara Brahmins of S. Kanara. The Vadiraja-GVCA 
refers (iv. 74) to his conversion of the “Svarnakara” (goldsmith) commu- 
nity of S. Kanara.!. The Vrttasamgraha refers to his winning many converts 
an Gujarat and other places. It is widely believed that he cooperated fully 
with Jivottama Tirtha,? the spiritual Head of the Konkani (Gauda-Saras- 
vata) Brahmin community of the West Coast,? in furthering the interests 
of Madhva faith among them and strengthening the bonds of doctrinal 
affinity born of common allegiance to one Founder, which bound it already 
to the rest of Madhva world. 
Vadiraja was,a many-sided personality. He was a sound scholar, 
a great controversialist, a successful organizer and a gifted religious poet, 
both in Sanskrit and Kannada. Tradition invests him with great spiritual 
powers. He 1s believed to have held under his occult powers, a mysterious 





1. ‘Among the members of this (Daivajfia) community professing allegiance to the 
i — Sode Mutt are speakers of Konkani and Tulu. 

4 2. The Editorial f.n. on p. 24 of the Kannada quarterly Fivottama (Vol. i, no. 1) 
questioning the contemporaneity of Vadiraja and Jivottama, is not based on a_=corsect 
appraisal of evidences. 

3. The Gokarna Matha of the Gauda Sarasvatas, was founded in 1476, by Narayana 
Tirtha, a disciple of Ramacandra Tirtha tenth in succession on the Palimar Matha 
of Udipi. For further information re. the history of this Mutt and the works of its Pontiffs 
refer Guruparamparamrta, by Narasimha Pauranik, of Bhatkal, ed. by Kumta Narayanacharya, 
Khanapur, 1904. See also Appendices IV and VIII. 
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goblin (Bhutaraja) with whose aid he is said to have performed many 
miracles and overcome many obstacles that were placed in his way by his 
religious: persecutors. This Bhitaraja has a separate temple assigned to 
him now at the Vadiraja Matha, Sode. The system of ‘“Paryayas’’, now 
obtaining in Udipi, is believed to have been inaugurated by him. There 
is no doubt that Vadiraja, by dint of his great influence over neighbouring 
chiefs and by his outstanding attainments as a scholar, was able to rehabi- 
litate the interests of the spiritual descendants of Madhva.at Udipi and their 
following there to .a considerable extent:! He is. said to have made 
considerable improvements to the Krsna Matha (temple) at Udipi, rebuilt 
it on an extended scale, erected the eight Mathas around it and secured 
endowments for them and brought the temples of Anantesvara and Candra- 
maulisvara, facing the Krsna Matha, under the control and management 
of his own co-religionists, after evicting the Smartas in ascendency there and 
“made the ascetics of the Krsna temple a power to be felt in the country 
around.? | 


He seems to have encountered severe opposition to his religious pro- 
paganda from three powerful quarters in South and North Kanara,—the 
Jainas, Smartas (Advaitins) and Saivas (Lingayatas). The influence of 
the Jainas was particularly strong in S. Kanara, in the 15th and 16th cen- 
turies.? . Vadiraja was evidently thrown into heated encounters with the 
‘scholars of the famous Bastis of Karkal and Midabidri and had a tough 
‘time of it. His trenchant criticisms of the Jainas in his Pdsandakhandanam 
and other works, show this. 

The encounters with the Advaitins and Saivas were equally sharp 
and protracted. There are certain covert allusions in his Yuktimallika to the 
difficulty of obtaining recognition. and patronage for the faith of Madhva 
from neighbouring chiefs : 

Stet afadset enafadtafed aa 

aT SHA TTT AT ATT SY AT ASAT | 

. fast asfafatcaisery Farmeagere: ? = (1, 26-27) 


1. Tradition says it was during Vadiraja’s Paryaya that Acyutaraya visited Udipi 
and rebuilt the tank (Madhvasarovara) adjoining the Krsna temple. Vadiraja was most 
probably the “‘Pracanda Madhva Muni’ (famous Madhva ascetic) spoken of in the Grama 
Paddhati, to whom is ascribed the reclamation of the Kotesvara Brahmins. Vide Saletore, 
History of Tuluva, pp. 444-49. The Kofesvara and Mattu Brahmins are now disciples of 
Vadiraja’s Mutt. 

_2. It was evidently in virtue of these services that he came to be looked upon as a 
‘‘selncarnation” of Madhva, which soon gave rise to the view that he was one of the Rju- 
Ganas (a class of souls destined to hold the office of Brahma) and identical with the god 
(deva) Latavya, who is to be the future Vayu and Brahma (Bhavi-Samirana). See Narayana 
Panditacarya’s Nayacandrika, p. 58, line 5. This has led toa schism among the 
followérs of Madhva dividing them into rival groups on the question of the “Rjutva” of 
Vadiraja. See Vddirdja-GVCA viii. 

3. The famous statue of Gomata at Karkal was set up in 1432 A.D, Another was set 
up at Venidr, in 1603. 
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The commentator Surottama Tirtha (brother of the author) remarks 
under the second verse : SaTeErTmaguveqeramiem ff sft ater TIate— 
Vadiraja was a contemporary of the Keladi Kings: Sadasiva Nayaka and 
Dodda Sankanna Nayaka and of Arasappa Nayaka of Sode (1555-98). 
In later years, the Keladi rulers were ardent upholders of Saivism. 
Venkatappa Nayaka (1606-29) was the author of a c. on the Sivagita 
(Madras O. L. 1879), in whose colophon he is styled farrateateareasfersar - 
qiaqeaz 1 And Basavappa, the last of the Keladi chiefs wrote a monu- 
mental work, the Sivatattvaratndkara.1 But the grant of Hiivinakere, by 
Keladi Venkatappa Nayaka, to Vadiraja’s successor Vedavedya, in 1614, 
is a clear indication that Vadiraja had already established his reputation 
as a Defender of the Faith of Madhva and gained a footing at the Court 
of Venkatappa’s father. The Vadiraja-GVCA (vi) vividly describes the hold 
of Lingayata (Virasgaiva) Gurus over the territory of Sode and Vadiraja’s 
encounter with the Lingayata Guru and his defeating him in disputation 
and reclaiming the ruler Arasappa Nayaka to the Brahminical faith. 
Vadiraja built and consecrated a temple to Trivikrama at Sode, the 
capital, in 1582, at the request of Arasappa himself, who in 1593, made 
liberal grants for its upkeep (Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. xiv, pt. 2, Kanara, 
pp. 345-48 and Buchanan : Travels). 

Tradition says that Vadiraja encountered Appayya Diksita, the 
great champion of Sivadvaita doctrine, ina debate. The Vadirdjavijaya 
(Vritaratnasamgraha),*? of Raghunathacarya, (i, 56 ab) S. M. pp. 320-46, 
says that he had many disciples and followers in Gujarat and other 
provinces :3 

dara sear fastener 1 


WORKS OF VADIRAJA 


Vadiraja was a prolific writer and more than a hundred and five 
works stand to his credit.4 Of these, however, nearly half are in the nature 
of minor Stotras and of no great importance. His major works are about 
twenty in number, of which more than a dozen can be designated as original 
works. The rest are cc. on the earlier classics of the system, very few of 
which have, however, been printed. Of his original works, six are avail- 
able in print, including his magnum opus, the Yuktimallika. 


1. Vepery, Madras, 1927. 

2. Same as the “Ratnasamgraha’”’ noticed by KEITH, in the India Office Catalogue 
(no. 6051) which is rather loosely described as “an anthology of the views of Vadiraja, 
by Raghunatha”. Raghunatha’s date is uncertain. It is interesting to note that he regards 
Vadiraja (1, 11 ab) as a Taulava by birth. 

3. This allusion to ‘“‘others’’ (Gurjaradi) is perhaps intended to cover the Gauda- 
' S4rasvata or Konkani Brahmins of Goa and N. Kanara who are also to be found in large 
numbers in S. Kanara, Cochin and Travancore and follow the system of Madhva. 

4. The Vadirdja-GVCA (iii, 66) speaks of over a hundred works of Vadiraja. 
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Commentaries on the Khandana-traya known by the general title of 
Upanydsaratnamala have been attributed to him.1_ No mss. of any of these 
have however been brought to light. (1) The Upanydsaratnamaéla (Mys. 
O. L. C-1859) is however a different work, a sermon on the threefold 
classification of souls, having for its text the verse scrmneaitr +7 ferfay 
of the author’s Rukminifavijaya (xvu, 12). 

Under ‘Siitra-Prasthana, two of Vadiraja’s cc. entitled Gurvartha- 
Dipikas, on the Nydya-Sudha and the TP. of Jayatirtha, have recently been 
published from Udipi (by the Vadiraja-Grantha-Prakasana-Samiti ). 
They are important cc. deserving attention. (2) 7 attvaprakastka-Gurvartha- 
dipika (p), in 3500 granthas, is not a systematic c.‘on the 7P., but a short 
critical gloss on knotty points connected with the text of the Sutra, the 
Bhasya, the Tika and the Visayavakyas : 

qa area a creat qateastaats FT | 

qorafed faria * * * (Epil. ver. 2). 

It is quoted and criticized on two occasions in the Bhdsyadipika of 
Jagannatha Tirtha.? The author displays his characteristic fondness and 
originality for diving into the special significance of the expressions used in 
the Siitras, Bhasya and the 7P. (such as for example si#aq | Aaraq 1 (fa)aTT | 
Though not differing openly from Jayatirtha, he does not hesitate to venture 
his own alternative explanations, in a few cases, with the remark—“aeqaeq” 
which, at least in a few cases, strikes a note of disapproval. (pp. 35, 88 
and 89). What he tries to dispose of as plausible alternative explanations 
of the Tikakara, appear to be the more appropriate ones.? His expla- 
nation of “aeqeaq” in TP. ii, 3, 51, is certainly original and attractive. His 
deep knowledge of the doctrinal intricacies of the system is shown by his 
explanation on p. 106 where the role of ““Svariipa-yogyata’’ as the ultimate 
cause of natural gradation of Jivas, is well brought out, and on p. 135 
where he explains the intricacies of the nature of teqg@ and g:@ of different 
types of souls in Laya, Supti, etc. The diversity of nature and potencies 
of souls as reflections of the same ‘“‘Bimba”’ is ably illustrated by him with 
the aid of telling examples of Kasturi, Jalasirya and Suryakanta (stone). 
. His flair for originality and suggestive interpretation is seen on two occa- 
sions : “‘araraTa’’ (B. S. iii, 2, 3) being rendered as arat-+-aaTaq (pp. 132-33) 
and by his criticism of Samkara’s interpretation of that Sitra. He shows 
with great adroitness, that the Sutras iii, 2, 3 et seq., give a better sup- 
port for a realistic interpretation of dreams. His criticism of the distinction 


of Padas on the basis of “eqseaarferg and werevarfere in Sankara” is really 


I. M. M. Sangha List. 

2. See Bhasyadipika pp. 177 and 1037. Jagannatha’s criticism of VAdiraja’s inter- 
pretation of “samanta’” (R. V. x, 114, 1) has the support of the Padapatha and the TD. 

3. frarrferata qicrfaerifa arasctarerecer 1 Aeqdeg * * * acarat srerat- 
SPAT: 1 aa: ee ren (p. 35). aeareqecarfactacaraaatire crga— 
Thafeatafa weet eeersar * * aeqaeg wWerraie qaraicar a * * * 1 (p. 89). 
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penetrating. His definition of Aparoksajfiana attained by the mind isa 
marvel of clarity. His (3) NMydyasudhd-Gurvarthadipika (P ) in 6000 granthas, 
is a brief critical gloss on the MS dealing only with a few difficult 
passages of that voluminous work. Though it does not help in going into the 
subtleties of the NS., this gloss has its own importance in throwing light 
on a few minor points. According to Vadiraja, for instance, ‘‘om’ and 
‘‘atha’’ in the opening Sitra are to be viewed as “‘agamika’’ i.e., more or 
= less as quotations made by Sitrakara. (p. 2). The justification for reading 
*, ‘“OQm”’ in the beginning and at the end of each Sutra throughout the work 
(p. 7) is ably made out. Reference is made to Visvakofa (p. 36) to show that 
“ae” in “are” has the sense of “atq” on one explanation. His explanation 
of violence to accent (easter) in “gq” is quite original. (pp. 48-49). 
He goes beyond the NS. in giving additional explanation of the text 
“sftara fasor:” (R. V. X, 96, 5) in terms of Vayu and gives eight different 
and original explanations of “wat wal 4 fedtara weit)” He quotes Trivikrama 
Pandita (Vdyustuti) and Kalidasa (pp. 46 and 50) as ‘“‘Abhiyuktas”. He 
quotes his own Yuktimallika twice (pp. 30, 140); but not from the Nydyamrta 
of Vyasatirtha, which is highly surprising. He shows his knowledge of the 
VyakaranaSastra in explaining the siitras of Panini and the Unadis cited 
in the VS. He does not, however, touch upon the textual difficulties: dis- 
cussed by subsequent glossators as in regard to ufeeat etq (Unadi) or 
airgacarafa @: 1 (AV). He tries to confound the Saivite adversary with a 
passage from the Nrsimhakardvalambanastotra attributed to Samkara. Though 
notmally a careful gloss, it seems to err at least on a couple of occasions 
in identifying the views discussed in the NS., unless we treat the passages 
appearing in the printed text as wrong explanations that have somehow got 
in and have not been detected by the Editors. Of other glosses of his, we 
have one on /fa Upanisad (Mysore O. L. C-2277). Nothing is known of the 
(5) gloss on G. B. attributed to him. His glosses on the /fa (6) Kena 
and (7) Taitt.. Ups. (the last incomplete) have been published by the 
Vadiraja Grantha Prakasana Samiti, Udipi. | 


ORIGINAL WORKS 


About a dozen original works have been written by him, of which 
two are yet to be attested by Mss. (8) Ekona-Paftcapadika * is presumably 
a criticism of the Paficapadika of Padmapada, on the B. S. B. of Samkara. 
No ms. of this interesting work has been known. It is however alluded to 
in one of the introductory verses of the author’s Vivaranavranam.1 (9) The 
Vivaranavranam?(P) is an elaborate adverse criticism of the Vivarana of 








ik tag nt he aa 
4h, Cane 
See 7a 
; 
. *@ 


WCC CCCACCICCAl Tartana (Ver. 9). This reference is not conclusive. 
The limes beginning with 7a faqut TAT TT * * * (next fin.) may simply mean 
that the criticism of the Vivarana disposes of its original and its c. It seems unlikely that 


Vadiraja would have bothered to criticize the Pafcapadika again having dealt with 
the Vivarana in full. 


2. arfeust aft: tercarreanen een face: eet wera: 1 ee faazu 
dant geraded 1 AtadtaarHatratfest canfesr (ver. 8-9). — 
amrageadraer * * * (p. Sb) aedtad TM -qerey camdtaa: ... (p. 78b). 
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Prakasatman. A Devanagari ms. of it is found in Mysore O. L. (C-1845). 
The work is referred to by name in the Yuktimalliké and runs to 2000 
granthas, written in a forcible and somewhat epigrammatical style, pecu- 
liar to Vadiraja. He quotes passages from both the Vivarana and its c. 
Tattvadipana,' and passes severe strictures upon them, not sparing even the 
benedictory stanza of the Vivarana (tert faraaraqda etc.). Commenting 
on the verse ‘qerer canal Wa: of the Vivarana explaining the text: Ekam 
eva advitiyam, Vadiraja objects to its contention that the particle ‘eva-’ is 
intended to negate difference from all others of the same class (sajatiyabheda ) 
‘viz. Jivas, from B. He argues that the only authentic sense of ‘eva’ 1s 
emphasis and not difference as such much less ‘sajatiyabheda.’ As this 
emphatic particle has to be connected with the visesya (‘Sat’ in the open- 
ing sentence, it would signify that only Sat or B. is One, while the rest 
are many or that only B. is without a second (equal) while the rest have 
their equals (seconds). Such a meaning will not be favourable to the 
‘Monist. When we say Arjuna alone is an archer, the intention is not 
to deny the existence of other archers in the world but to emphasize 
Arjuna’s pre-eminence in archery. Such pre-eminence would make sense 
only where other archers exist and their difference from Arjuna is accepted. 
Even if ‘eva’ is syntactically connected with the adjective ‘eka’ or ‘adviti- 
yam’ in the same sentence, as for e.g. in Samkhah pandura eva’ it would 
only serve to emphasise that B. is always ONE without a peer. Such 
a proposition can by no means negate ‘sajatiyabheda’ at all. Vadiraja 
also points out the flaw of ‘yatibhanga’ in the third quarter of the verse. 
His (10) Pdsandakhandanam({™)? is a tract in 127 verses, criticising the 
religious and metaphysical views of Buddhism and Jainism. The author, 
ridiculing the Ahirnsa doctrine, asks how Jainas permit slow torture of the 
flesh and suicide by degrees : 
and why, if putting down of one’s enemies could be regarded as the proper 
duty of Kings, the same thing could not be said of Vedic sacrifices : 

Tat waaer wat afe catia: The | 

aat fear a fast ara ata TeIMATA II 
He expatiates on the somewhat uncanny doctrine that like a surgeon whose 
methods are painful at the outset but give relief from suffering at the end, 
the sacrificer also, is, in fact, a benefactor of the victim ! 

misfereed gaat war faae | 

TAT TAT: SATA HT Feat A aTharsH: 7 
There is possibly not much force in the argument : 


sift aT Tat ad fe Aer: Jaye: ? 


1. ary AtaaGe wcariva acdae.... (p. 7). 

2. Also designated ‘“‘Pdsanda-mata-khandanam” but not as ‘‘Pdasandamalakhandanam 
as in Vij. Sex. Com. Vol. (p. 316). This work has been printed and published from 
Belgaum. 
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The work winds up with a criticism of the Jaina doctrine that the soul is of 
the size of the body it tenants and of Apavarga as a never-ending movement 


upwards (aeteataay ). 


(11) YUKTIMALLIKA (p) 

This is Vadiraja’s magnum opus, running to 5379 Slokas. It is a 
monumental work in defence of the Dvaita system, divided into five chapters 
called Saurabhas : Guna, Suddhi, Bheda, Visva and Phala. It was 
commented upon by the author’s brother,! Surottama Tirtha,2 who sums 
up the scope of the work, thus : agar, freraarr ToHdirascinearTaaay- 
Teaarahe aaaqafiaet IR TeATEY, (1) TATA CATT TORT TH- 
waa Wa:fTaT gaa (2) aeaare afacerearanferrre Preto afgatearaest wraq (3) q4- 
taeearasafe aa qa vfanfad taeawtd Aeaiea Tea afaTear, (4) aaq ‘ara a 
sfa gan sfanfad sissenfearcrceerrterns fayqagreqaaeat wt: Aersd cara (5) 
Gt: SATHANA Ass Het AHAACAAAT ATL, TATTSTAT siafafefefa anda, 
TANNA FT TATA, TAHT A sae aay ‘Afarancafeqa fray 
stawfed cacsrara anufad aartetad aad set avafagart— (p. i. 33 b). This 
work combines great erudition with an incredibly simple yet poetically 
charming style characteristic of Vadiraja, full of puns, alliteration 
and wit and analogies from life. No wonder, he obtained the title of 
‘‘Prasangabharana”’ for his surging eloquence. 

The works of Jayatirtha and Vyasatirtha were too learned and stiff 
to be of use to general readers. It was Vadiraja who first brought the 
,wisdom of his predecessors within the reach of all. In this respect, his work 
marks a new and necessary phase‘tn the history of Dvaita Literature and breathes 
the spirit of a new age which produced other popular exponents of Madhva-Siddhanta, 
both in Sanskrit and in Kannada. Vadiraja too, took part in popularising 
the tenets of Madhva in Kannada, by translatmg the Mbh. T. N. into 
Kannada and joining the Dasa Kita. 

Vadiraja professes the greatest admiration for Madhva and pays him 
his homage a number of times in the course of his Yuktimalltkd (in, 210; 
iv, 793; V, 653). The views expressed by Samkara‘ in his Bhasya on 
B. S. and those of Anandabodha, Sriharsa’ and the Tativadipana® are 
quoted and refuted. Sutras of Badarayana and Madhva’s Bhasya on 
them, are quoted off and on, to show how naturally the authorities cited by 
Madhva, support’? his views. The author’s originality is seen in the many 
new topics for discussion® introduced by him, the originality of his criticisms 
on: Monistic interpretations® and his own novel and original explanations 


Vritaratnasamgraha, iti, 28. 

He was Pontiff of the Bhandarakere Mutt. 

For his contributions to the Dasa Literature, see Ch. XXXVIII. 
Hi, 121. 

u, 126. 

ui, 1097-1100. 

it, 121, 209; it, 227-46. 

ui, 168-69; V, 1331-79; V, 1398-1401, 1555 and 380-94. 

li, 130-31; ii, 218; iii, 107-8, 138, 580; V, 1285-86, 771-77. 


Se Se a 
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of texts from Scriptures! and citations from new sources? not utilized by his 
predecessors. 

The last chapter of the Yuktimallikd is specially important for the 
fulness of theological information about the Dvaitins’ view of Moksa, its 
treatment of the question of Madhva being an avatara of Vayu and its vindi- 
cation of the Sastraic character of ‘branding’ the body (taptamudrankana) 
with the symbols sacred to Vaisnavism. The author refers, in this connec- 
tion, to a separate work of his entitled Sudarsana-Mimamsda, dealing with this 
question. This is available in ms. in the Mysore O. L. (C-723) and has 
been published in the S. M. pp. 212-21 under the name of Cakrastuit. 

In essence, the Yuktimallika is an elaboration of the teachings of the 
B. S. as deduced by Madhva. The author has given a complete rational- 
istic turn to his treatment and deserves credit for many happy and original 
arguments and interpretations not found elsewhere in the other works of 
the system. Chapters I and II establish the twin-principles of Madhva’s 
Theism that the Brahman is ever full of attributes and free from any kind 
of imperfection. The III establishes that the Jiva and Brahman can never 
be identical. IV vindicates the reality of the cosmos, refuting, inciden- 
tally, the doctrine of Maya. The last chapter is an epitome of chapters IT] 
and IV of the Brahmasiitras as interpreted by Madhva. 


(B) THE ARGUMENT OF THE YUKTIMALLIKA 


The work is brimming with the freshness and originality of approach 
and ideas of Vadiraja. His arguments have a distinctive flavour of wit 
and piquancy of their own. It is not so much the depth of thought or 
weight of the matter that interests or impresses us here, as the effective and 
epigrammatic way of putting forth the points. His work is not on that 
account, a rechauffe of those of his predecessors. It was indeed rather sur- 
prising that he had ventured on a controversial work like this, with the 
Nydyamria already before him. But he has happily struck a new form and 
line of handling the materials and covering the ground. He is, however, 
clearly influenced by and indebted to the Nyayamrta and Candriké for many logical 
arguments and details. His exposition of the ‘‘Tat tvam asi”, “‘Neha nanasti”’ 
and other texts and references to certain Mimarmsa nyayas used by 
Vyasatirtha, establish this point, beyond doubt. We also meet with purely 
logical arguments and discussions, in his work. But his outstanding feature is 
what may be termed a ‘“‘common-sense approach”’ to philosophy. He is a 
master of the art of clever and sustained use of popular analogies redolent 
of life and literature, in its varied aspects, to drive home his points and 
establish the superiority of the Dvaita views and expose the weakness of 
the Advaitic positions. Arguments of a practical nature, instead of logical 
niceties, that could be comprehended by all and sundry, are thus his forte 


1. i, 567, 794, iii, 227, 925, 1040. 
2. i, 632 (Padma); V, 451-52, 628, 638-39, 639-50. 
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and some of his hits in this direction are really masterpieces of wit and 
wisdom. He claims to adopt a purely rationalistic approach : 
a tera a facia qaareted Faq | 
in judging the relative merits of the two systems and casting his vote ulti- 
mately in favour of Madhva’s system : 
aqadatardagaia fart | 
qe FT acaaestenq Teas Wt AA I 
aq (i) Tearq (ii) frteqcate (iii) art fed: (iv) sega: | 
ed aed fear faerat weqearra va fz 
The use of pithy samgrahaslokas, summing up the points at the end of 
sections, recalls the lead of the Nym. 

Vadiraja was the earliest to realise the tremendous possibilities of 
the opening line of the A:tareya Brahmana : afaa zararaaat faey,: ToT: in favour 
of the doctrine of Devatataratamya or gradation of gods, sponsored by 
Madhva. He kills two birds at a shot by remarking that the same text 
disposes of the identity of Brahma, Visnu and Siva, preached by some, 
on the authority of certain Puranas : 

sifeacaaad care Taeaee es 
He devotes considerable space to establish Visnu as the Supreme Brahman 
and brings together several texts from the Bhdgavata and other Puranas, 
not cited by his predecessors. His concern with such purely theological issues 

. is symptomatic of prevailing tension of sects in S. India in the 16th century, 
cca when the Vaisnava theology of Madhva was on trial and had to be defend- 
ed against insidious attacks of adversaries. ‘This task fell to the two emi- 
nent disciples of Vyasatirtha—Vijayindra and Vadiraja who successfully 
fought their way through all opposition and placed the Vaisnavism of 
Madhva on an unshakable basis, by disarming the opposition of Saiva, 
Advaitic and other forces, in their respective regions. 

Turning to philosophical issues, Vadiraja attacks the concept of 
Nirguna Brahman, as impossible and un-Sastraic: 
ae Tea appre card, fared + faruic | 

7 qa Hee fete fated a faauta i 

The Bhdgavata and other texts attribute infinitude (anantya ) to the “Saguna”’ 
Brahman : 

SB ard a wrafaear Ta ASNT: | 

TITAS =| | SAK «ou (vi, 4, 48). 
If the “Saguna’”’ Brahman (of Advaita) were thus unlimited in time and 
space, where could the “‘Nirguna’”’ be? Banished from all time and space, 
it would have to hide between the proverbial hare’s horns ! This is a 
typical example of Vadiraja’s combination of humour and logic : 

THA SST: TAT ahesHay | 

ATTA WATT HET ATAATAT I 
He makes a cute suggestion that the Nirguna Sruti may be restricted to 
the denial of the three Prakritic attributes (aqrafeerq) in conformity with 
the principle of the Kapinjaladhikarana! of the Purva-Mimamsa. He also 





1. This interpretation has been antictpated by Vyasatirtha in his Nyédyamrta. 
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points out that the epistemological dogma of Monism, that the Self could 
not be the object of its own knowledge, is clearly opposed to the verdict of 
the Srutis and Smrtis and experience : 

Vaasa 

GNA ACT A TRHTAA 

afa akarfatees cardarcaqnd wag 

sfaeid: Hat ara: Fersqwaey FT I 

There is biting sarcasm in his remark that the Advaitin may just con- 
sider how nis anguished wife would cry over his deathbed, beating her 
breasts, if the subject could never be an object in the same act : 

qT eqaaas Taal AC HAT 

faatercenteat Saat ? 
He also shows clearly that the Sutrakara has given an unmistakable lead 
as to how best the apparently monistic texts could be reconciled with the 
fundamental reality of Dvaita. The Sitra aearadarraet (i, 1, 29) is sufficient 
indication, says he, that such seemingly monistic utterances must be figu- 
ratively interpreted : 

Tafa yIeaeT HIATT | 

smisefafa ware * * * 

qaqa ga sam Thatta 





This is confirmed by another Sutra : daqrencard qausem: (11, 3, 29) 4 
aranentcararray art afar | a 


It is obvious the Advaitic texts teach something that runs counter to all 
experience. Such ‘fantastic’ utterances as 94TH: Tet: | Aral afrafaraq | 
have been specifically explained in the Sastras, in a manner. compatible. 
with experience, which shows that we should not be misled by the literal 
sense of these passages. It is ridiculous for man who calls piteously to 
Heaven’s aid, in illness and misery, to arrogate Divinity to himself, in _ ' 
moments of elation and ease : 

fraisgaradram, Ut qeasarss: | 
If the teaching of Scriptures is to be accepted without demur, why does 
not the Advaitin assert the identity of Brahman with insentient matter also, 
following the Sruti—ad afeaé ag ? Why does he stop short of Jive- 
§varaikya and not go ahead with Jadadvaita? If he cannot do that, let 
him leave Jiva, Jada and Igvara as they are (p. 308 b). The so-called 
identity of pure consciousness is an artificial identity that can have no legs to 
stand upon : | 

fomrart * * * anf farefeerny | , 

awa aq wae CU KU KOC | 

faesa fagyeara gear wate Ti 

qatar aad: F * *F * ?P 
After. all, a bare identity of pure consciousness is in no way opposed to the , 
reality. or persistence of Difference : 


Faq fafacta wad cai eae aa faaufa 2?) 





l. Cf. ‘faa faded fag a’ (Nym.) 
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Even in identity-judgments like ‘“‘So’yam Devadattah’’ there is something 

more than bare identity of essence (t¢€447 ) viz., a spatio-temporal determi- 
| nation. If this is denied, it would deprive recognition and all judgments 
affirming an identity of any pragmatic value and make them all 
I tautologous: 

fafeafaaa ded corecaed at aread? 

aisefaara art carer = asrerafraqary 

qqadt gaat wl we aft cHeA 

ct anata + aeqe AAA 

waaifate: caratat sar FT OTATRATAT 
So long as orthodox Advaita is pledged to the dictum : ‘amra fe mea- 
auaq, it would be impossible to escape the flaw of tautology, in saying, 
as does a modern scholar on the subject, that ‘“‘a judgment neither adds 
anything to reality nor takes away anything from it and that metaphysically 
considered, there is no novelty in a judgment”? (D.M. Datta, Six Ways of Knowing, 
pp. 316-17). 

Vadiraja ‘points out that there is an element of basic difference under- 
lying everyone of the nine examples illustrating the doctrine of ‘‘Tativa- 
ae mast’. In the example of rivers, mixing with the Ocean, difference is 
Be universally recognised to exist,! as when people speak of the special benefits 

arising from a bath at their confluence : 

* * * * cert fat wy 

wa Taq Tea TATHATA ? 

fararfa’ = vat axa an * * 

In the example of various juices going to make honey, the presence 
of diversity of tastes and quantitative increase, are sufficient evidence 
of the persistence of difference : 

AATAAATS Aaa fT | 

afara waafacdt at 4a HAY AT 
Things utterly different in themselves cannot be identified by the mere 
fiat of our will. . The conflict of Bheda and Abheda Srutis should, there- 
fore, be made up otherwise than by divesting the terms “Tat” and “tvam”’ 
of their respective senses or by denying the reality of the Bhedasrutis which 
is tantamount to mangling the Sruti. Such a brutal disposal of the conflict 
would be barbarous in the extreme : 

qeafaar facet fe satararasety | 

facrerniea &: gate frat ereeqgarcanrgq ? 

Since all Vedic texts are traditionally regarded as eternal, and beginningless, 
it would be futile to try to distinguish between the “‘prior’’ and ‘‘posterior”’ 








1. Vydsatirtha has shown in his ym. how the popular view of identity between rivers 
and the Ocean, by mixing, has been rejected by the Bhdmaiti itself (B. S. i, 4, 22). See 
under Chap. XXVIT_ 

2. Commentator Surottama cites a Sruti in praise of Prayaga : 

‘faartadt afte aa ara aarcqarar faaqerafer’ (Re Veda—Khila, x, 75, 1 a). 
See also Raghuvamfa, xiii, 58. 
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(parva and para) among them and put down the Bhedasrutis as prior ones 
to be. superseded by. the AbhedaSrutis, deemed as posterior to them. The 
principle of a prescription being superseded by a countermanding injunc- 
tion fails to apply even in well-known cases like : atari warerdid. The 
principle of the posterior superseding the prior, if accepted, would spell 
ruin to Advaita : 


TREAT TAATATAY waa at ira 
TREAT SATT: qwa qq wag ! 
t THaTIAA | 

TT WaaseaT Te set wads i 
It would result in a serious disturbance of domestic harmony of the Monist : 

Tea aaa Taft sora 

afaca qeacarat fawrat eat areaa ! 
Moreover, identity being conceived by the Advaitin as ‘‘tdéddtmya’’ and 
difference being conceived as ‘‘anyonydbhdva,”’ by the Dvaitin, the latter, 
insofar as it is a direct negation of the former, would naturally put an end 
to it, if the two were pitted against each other : 

fea od freed oq aTancqaaaaa | 

Ha: TU faster | ARITA STH: I 

AAU Wars fad AeRTSTSH: | 
If the dualistic texts could not establishthe reality of Difference, because 
they are, in effect, repetitive of what is already established by perceptual 
evidence, one might retort that the Advaitic Brahman, being already known, 
by virtue of its self-luminosity, Upanisadic texts like “aft q@r’ would 
be superfluous. ‘There is no evidence other than the pious belief of the 
Monist that the dualistic texts merely refer to the difference already cog- 
nized by perception, with a view to negating it elsewhere. The wording of 
the monistic texts has nothing to support such a view. A negation, to be 
sensible, ought to be found in the same work wherein its corresponding 
affirmation is made : 

ee * ot a ana | 
But in the present case, the identity text occurs in the Chdndogya (Tat tvam 
asi) while the dualistic text ‘““Dva suparna’’ occurs elsewhere in the 
Vamana Sikta of the Rg Veda and in the Mundaka. 

Grastery afer FT 
It would be a misnomer to dub it a ‘‘Sikta’’, if it should teach what is not 
true. There is, after all, no direct conflict between “‘Dva suparna” and 
“Tat tvam asi.’’ There is no literal contradiction between them such as 
there would be between saying “‘Dva suparna”’ and going back on it in the 
very next breath by saying ‘Na dva suparna !’’ Indeed, even where such 
obvious contradictions are met with as in “sfadt aetfa” and “safer aera,” 
the validity of the texts is hardly disputed. As for finding a suitable ex- 
planation of “Tat tvam asi’’, on the dualistic view, it is not only possible, 
but has been done. Moreover, no convincing reasons have been given to 
dismiss the Bhedasrutis as ‘‘merely’’ repetitive (anuvddaka). The exige- 
cies of Monism are no excuse at all, as the very thesis of Monism has yet to 
be proved ! 
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Though generally following Madhva’s interpretation of the Sruti texts 
Vadiraja has tried to find new explanations of some of the texts at issue 
between the two schools. One or two of these are rather far-fetched, as 
for example : 

satisfies (p. 86) arar-sarafad dry * * 

But there are others which do him credit and disclose his resourcefulness. 


Cf. his explanation of: ‘aa gafaa wafa....’ 


(1) aaaeg gafea feat AAT aq 
aan: gary «sedfeacratafe eRe 
wa marae: 8 * : . 
meaanta tasers a gee ? 
weaned aq Tet Ft. a TET? 
earencaaetiat «= cacaeafa Ss afta 
(2) werata: farttatrarga faqetteara ? 
fe qeqersaatshe wa weragaar Ady ? 
mepeaa & fread fe orivareraterd ? 
WAM: TATRA ferereieted H fasrad ? 
aaa: Aa aTaratfeta ateay 
MAHAR Tae Tait feaatsay ? 
(3) arEasTeateat area grat feat wag 
areal gaff staat wat waft Tar | 
qalftarerdtat = areifaaypieray 
qacqeqiarasy a welfanz | 
Ta waa at auedtaartany | 
Ta Watt Sa arerae areas 2 
a. freee faariarfecrat at ania tt 
‘‘When the mind is inwardly directed, as in Moksa, there is no possi- 
bility of our paying attention to external objects of the world. When 
the attention is concentrated on a particular subject, it is not possible to 
think of another. A gamester lost in the game of dice, hears not even the 
tidings of the death of his own mother ! A village belle, absorbed in 
filling her pail of water at the village well, hardly notices the hungry looks 
of the passer-by, at her. The dancer balancing the pot on her head and 
her thoughts concentrated on it looks not at her admirers in the hall 
whose eyes are riveted on her graceful movements and contours. All of us, 
in life, are ‘““Dvitas’’, in the sense of having two gatewaysof knowledge, the 
material and the spiritual. The physical body connected with these 
“Dvitas’’, is Dvaita. It is possible for us human selves to contact external 
reality only through the physical frame. But there is no physical body in 
release. The released soul has no body or sense organs that can be dis- 
tinguished from its essence. In these circumstances, there is no possibility 
of their having knowledge of external reality and reacting to the stimuli 
through external senses. Whatever sense organs the released souls have are, 
thus, spiritually constituted and, hence, part and parcel of their being. 
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They have no body or sense organs in the physical sense of the term in which 
we use them. They are ‘“‘bodies’’ only in a very special sense. The nearest 
example is. the so-called “‘heavenly voice’’ (afarira vak) referred to in the 
Puranas : | 

atferrat g gat TAT | 

TSA, Sal ATT aT (i, 401) 
It is in this sense that the Sruti denies sensory knowledge to the released. 

(12) Nydyaratndvali (p),1 is another metrical work of Vadiraja, 
criticizing the doctrines of Advaita and driving home those of the Dvaita. 
It has 90] anustubhs, arranged in five Saras (chapters). ‘The style is as 
usual with him alliterative and epigrammatical. He tries to flabbergast 
his opponents by a clever and judicious mixture of theology and meta- 
physics. His homely analogies and persuasive rhetoric make an instanta- 
neous appeal to the reader and therein lies his strength and popularity. 

At the outset, he draws a vivid contrast between the limited self of 
man and the infinite Lord of all creation and asks how the two can ever 
be identical. The doctrines of (1) phenomenal reality; (2) identity on 
the analogy of Bimbapratibimba; (3) Adhydsa; (4) temporary validity of 
Scriptures etc., are overthrown in the I Sara. V/adiraja argues that 
simply because there happens to be a text like “‘Tat tvam asi’’, one cannot 
literally swallow its meaning, however absurd it might be and has a fling. 
at the Monist with the aid of texts like : aeargat mat wat a afadefa 
(A. B. vii, 13, 12). The Ekajivajfiana and the Bahujivajfianavadas come 
in for criticism in II Sara. No identification is possible unless there are 
two things to be identified and such duality is necessarily opposed to 
Monism (Sara III). The fourth seeks to confound the Monist with his 
own texts. As interpreted by the Advaitin, the text “‘Ekam evddvitiyam’”’, 
does away with souls and there can be no further talk of this identity. 
The theory that by worshipping the Saguna one reaches the Nirguna is 
ridiculed. Chapter V pursues the subject of identity still further and con- 
cludes with a plea for the superiority and supremacy of Dvaita. 

(13) =Madhvavdgvajravali * *, meaning the ‘“Thunderbolt of the 
Words of Madhva,” is not attested by any ms. It is probably an attack 
on the framework of Monism. (14) Cakra-Mimdmsa (p) is a small tract 
in 72: anustubhs, published in the S. M. and a ms. is preserved in the Mys. 
©. L. (C-723). The authorship is confirmed by the Yuktimallika (V, 649) 
and by Narayana’s c. on the Tirthaprabandha : 

Ta Tela ara aferafersry | 
[ ae TH HTHA AA: II 
It deals with the question of ‘“Taptamudrankana”’ and cites texts from the 
Padma, Garuda and other Puranas.?. Vadiraja makes the interesting 
remark that the practice is current among the followers of Nimbarka, Visnu- 
svamin and Ram4anuja, as well as among a certain section of Samkara- 
Advaitins : 





1. Printed at the Prabhakara Press, Udipi, 1935. 
2. WMesTeTY Tae Aga: (31). 
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acaarfeararar: — farsesqescafted i (Ver. 5) 

(15) Brndavandkhyéna (p.),} is an anonymous work of unknown date 
and traditionally believed to have been revealed to a disciple by Vadiraja 
himself, in a dream-seance. It deals with the question of Vadiraja’s iden- 
tity with one of the Rju-ganas and is looked upon as an authority by those 
who hold him to one of the Rju-gana devas.? It is said to have been com- 
mented upon by Vyasacarya, son of Lingeri Srinivasa (Vij. Sex. Com. Vol. 
p. 318). The style bears an unmistakable affinity to Vadiraja’s, though the 
posthumous character of the work might be felt to detract from its proba- 
tive value. (16) Srutitativaprakafa (p)? deals, in 507 anustubh verses, 
with the dualistic interpretation of five of the great ‘“‘monistic texts” 4% 
arated | ae aartfen | catarfadta 1 acaafa | Haat frtreay 1 The first is elaborately 
discussed and the fourth at some length. The rest are briefly disposed of. 
Though following Madhva, Jayatirtha and Vyasatirtha, the author gives 
some new touches and turns to the spirit and letter of these texts and the 
details of their interpretation, showing how the Dvaita interpretations 
alone do justice to the context, spirit and letter of the texts: Of ‘Tat 
tvam asi’, he has seven or eight explanations, some three or four of 
which are quite new and highly suggestive, based on interrogative sense 
(aT@), treating it as elliptical and so on. (17) [Haribhakti] Kalpalata(m), 
is preserved in Mys. O. L. (C-725). Itis mentioned by Surottama in 
his c. on Yuktymallikdé, i, 46, under the name of ‘‘Kalpalata’’. It is a prose 
work in four chapters (Prasinamala) dealing with the question of the 
proofs of knowledge, and devoted, in the main, to the establishment of 
the Apauruseyatva of the Vedas. It is not so clear as the other works 
of Vadiraja in exposition and is somewhat abstruse and wandering. A 
good deal of space is taken up with the refutation of the doctrine of the 
Jainas, their objections to the validity of Sabdapramana. Their view of 
Jivaparimana, is adversely criticized here. (p. 24). 


‘MAHABHARATA PRASTHANA 


The Epic Mahdbhdrata occupies, as we have seen, a position of great 
authority in matters of religion and philosophy and has consequently been 
placed in the forefront of Sabdapramanas (next only to the Vedas), by 
Madhva, who had shown the importance he attached to it by writing an 
epitome of it, bringing into relief its esoteric sense, as he had conceived of it. 
But no regular commentary on the Epic was written by the Madhva scho- 
lars till the days of Vadiraja. He was the first to have conceived such an 
idea and execute so stupendous a task as writing a regular commentary on 
the entire Epic, from the point of view. of Madhva. Apart from the inherent 


1. Belgaum. 
2. For proofs on the Rjutva of Vadiraja, see Vddirdja-GVCA chap. 8. 
3. Printed, Udipi, 1954 (with my English introduction). 
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value of this admittedly learned commentary, to the system of Madhva, 
sit holds a special attraction to historical students of the Epic. © Those 
interested in the laborious task of reconstituting the textus simplicior of the 
Epic or of sifting matter for a genuinely S. Indian Recension of the Epic 
would find the “‘Pratikas”’ culled by Vadiraja, of great value.1_ In addition 
to his c. on the Epic, Vadiraja wrote another c. on Madhva’s Mbh. T. N. 
His c. on the Epic notices elaborately the Sanat-sujdtiya? and Visnusahasra- 
nama sections, which are sometimes treated as separate works. (18) 
Laksdlamkara or Laksdbharanam as Vadiraja’s c. on the Epic is called, has 
been published: in two parts.3 It is an erudite c. full of references to and 
quotations from ancient lexicons. A complete edition has been published 
recently by the Vadiraja Grantha Prakasana Samiti, Udipi. (19) the c. 
on the Mbh. T.N. known as Bhaévaprakafikd, is available in mss. both at 
Madras and Mysore (O. L. C-1867). 


BELLES-LETTRES 


Vadiraja was gifted with real poetic talent, but unfortunately he could 
not give free reins to them and try his skill in poetry for its own sake. 
Whatever abilities he had in poesy had been dedicated to the cause of his 
creed. The result is he has been able to leave us only a couple of religious 
Kavyas, cast in the mould of strict orthodoxy. They nevertheless contain 
many passages of enduring beauty. His position is thus analogous to that 
of Vedanta Desika in Ramanuja’s system. (20) Rukminisavyaya(P) 1s 
the most important religious Kavya of the author in 19 cantos, clothed 
in the gorgeous apparel of Kavya style and having for its theme, the abduc- 
tion of Rukmini by Krsna and his marriage with her. Itis given the rank 
of a ‘“Mahakavya”’ in traditional circles. The descriptions are effective 
and natural. The style is deeply alliterative. Sense and sound match 
well and the imagery is fine and lofty. The author revels in double entendre, 
Citrabandhas, ekaksara and yamakas both partial and complete. (21) The 
Sarasabharati-Vilasa(P ) is a metrical work of 696 granthas, in 12 Vildsas, 
establishing the hierarchic position of ‘Sri, Brahma, Vani, Prana, and 
Bharati, as the chief trinity (Teqaaaay) of Madhva theology, in the light 
of numerous authorities and arguments (Belgaum 1882). 

(22) Tirtha Prabandha{®) is a unique metrical work in Sanskrit 
giving an account of the various Hindu temples and places of pilgrimage 
(including holy rivers and tirthas) visited by Vadiraja during his grand 
tour through India. Much historical interest therefore attaches to this 
work. The work is thus similar in a sense, to the Devaram and Prabandha 
works in Tamil. The descriptions show great poetic charm and felicity of 
expression. 


1. See P. P.S. Sastri’s edn. of Southern Recension of Mahabharata, where he rightly 
appraises the value of this c. though in his anxiety to claim the authority of Vadiraja to his 
recension, he has antedated him by three centuries. (Vol. iii, p. xi). 

2. See G. H. Khare’s remarks on pp. 194-95 of Vij. Sex. Cen. Vol. It should therefore 
have been mentioned on p. 316 of the same work. 
3. The c. on Sabha Parva has been published by P. P. S. Sastri. 
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The work is divided into four sections—northern tour, eastern, 
southern and western. Starting from Udipi on the west coast, the tour 
covers Madhyatala, Cintamani Narasimha, R. Netrdvati, Kumdradhdrd, 
Subrahmanya, Payasvini, Suvarnd, Kumbhasi, the Sahyadri range, Harihar, 
temples of Somesvara and ASgvattha-Narayana at Bidrir, Bankapur, R. 
Varada, Banavasi, temples of Madhulinga, Sode, Gokarna (Enabhairava), 
Kolhapur, the rivers 7dépit and Narmada, Prabhasa, Dvaraka, Gomati, and 
Puskar (Ajmer). 

The northern tour embraces visits to Krsnaveni, Pandharpur (Vithala), 
Godavari, Yamund, Allahabad, Banaras, temples of Bindu Madhava and 
VisSvanatha there, Gaya (Gadadhara and Visnupada), Mathura, Brndavana, 
Ayodhya, Naimisga forest, Delhi, Kuruksetra, the six Prayagas and 
Badari. 

The eastern includes Jagannatha (Puri), Ahobala Nrsimha, Nivrtti- 
sangama, Tungabhadrd, Vijayanagar, (temples of Vithala, and Viraipaksa 
there), Pampa, Anegondi, Tirupati, Kafici, (Ekamranatha, Kamaksi and 
Varadaraja temples) Tiruvannamalai, Tirukoilur (Trivikrama temple), 
Vrddhacalam, Srimusnam and Kumbakonam. 

The southern covers Srirangam, Darbhasayanam, Ramesvaram, 
Dhanushkoti, Ydmraparni, Cape Comorin, Sucindram, and Trivandrum, 
whence Vadiraja moves to his native land. 


STOTRAS 


More than seventy of Stotras by Vadiraja exist. The most popular 
of these is the Dafdvatdra Stotra, celebrating the ten Avataras of Visnu, 
in 4] verses in the Afvadhaéti (horse-trot) metre. The alliteration reaches 
its galloping climax here. 

_ The others (23-96) include Brahmas iitrantbaddhddhikarananamdavali, 
Naivedyasamarpanaprakara, Mangalastaka) Vayustuti (S. M. pp. 250-54) Nava- 
grahastotra, Sripadardjadstakam, Vaikunthavarnanam, Hayagrivapaticaka, Kefavadi- 
caturvimsati-mirti-laksanastuti, Trivikramastotra, Apddastotra, Krsnastuti, Sri- 
sagunadarpana, -Venkatefamangaldstaka,  Prarthanadafaka, Raupyapithapura- 
Krsna-stutt, Prasndvali, Haribhaktisara, Stotramala, etc. (97) His works on 
worship. include a c. on Tantrasdrasamgraha* and a (98) Dinatrayanirnaya 
(on the three tithis). 

His Kannada works are eight in number (99-106) Vaikunthavarnane, 
Gundakriye, Suladi, Kirtanegalu (many songs), Laksmisobhana, Svapnagadya, 
Bhramaragite and Samkirtanagite. He also composed a Dafdvatarastuti and 
many ‘Padanas’ in the Tulu of the masses. 


1. Ascribed by Udipi tradition to Rajarajesvara, a Pontiff of the Palimar Mutt, 
another of whose works is the Ramasamdesa, a khandakavya, printed at Udipi. 


2. Mentioned on p. 316 of Vij. Sex. Cen. Com. Vol. 
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NARAYANACARYA (C. 1600-1660) 
HIS LIFE AND WORKS 


NARAYANACARYA was one of the fiery! champions of the Dvaita school, 
that rose to defend it against the slashing attacks of Appayya Diksita and 
others. He has left us three works in all (1) the Advaitakdlanala, (2) Madhva- 
mantrarthamafyari and (3) Visnutattvaviveka, which is referred to in his first 
work, as a refutation of the Sivatattvaviveka of Appayya.? The first two 
have been printed. No ms. of the last has yet been brought to light. 

‘Nothing is known about the personal history of this author. His 
quotations from the Yuktimallika of Vadiraja (1480-1600) and salutation 
to Vidyadhisa (1619-1631) serve to fix him about 1640. He was probably 
an Uvttara-Karnataka. © | 

In the sixth introductory verse of his Madhvamantrarthamajjari, he 
mentions his ‘Guru’? Vedavyasa Tirtha (1595-1619) of the Uttaradi 
Mutt. But he has not given us his own Gotra or his family surname. The 
only information he gives about himself is that he is “‘Vaisvanathih”’ the 
son of Visvanatha. This, by itself, is not sufficient to justify his identi- 
fication with an elder brother of ‘Tarangini-Ramacarya, bearing the same 
name of Narayanacarya, as proposed by Gaudageri Gopalakrishnacharya 
and supported by V. Prabhanjan in the Dec. and Jan. issues of the 
Tattvavada (1979-1980). 

_ Tarangini Ramacarya has given us ample information about himself, 
about his father’s name (Visvanatha), his Gotra (Upamanyu) and his 
family surname (“‘Vyasa’’) besides mentioning that he had an elder 
brother Narayanacarya who was a veteran scholar in Vyakarana and 
other Sastras and that he had his scholastic training under him (Adhyaisi 
Tativavaisaradim yato’ham). 

In the absence of any definite information from the author of the 
Advaitakalanala and Madhvamantrarthamaijari about his own Gotra and 
family surname, itis purely conjectural to identify the. two Narayanacaryas 
on the sole basis of their fathers’ name having been the same, which may 
be a sheer coincidence. 

The identification is open to question on other grounds also besides 
the absence of confirmatory evidence of the identity of their Gotra and 
family surname, which alone can be decisive. It is clear from the terms 
of reference to his elder brother by Raméacarya in his Yarangini that 


- 1. Aarareagedisarsaeaareraay | osgalaama = awasaardt: ssara xcarfea: i 
(Advattakdlanala 1, 32). 
2. oa, “Gomatanaatiaae geq a searmieuafadaeants: fmaarcafaan 
wor,” tor arfercrenie: afosd fasopereafaas it (p. 219). 
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Narayanacarya was much senior to him in age. Secondly, Ramacarya pays 
homage to Raghittama Tirtha (1557-1596) of the Uttaradi Mutt as his 
‘own Guru’’. Now, Raghittama was on the Pitha for a long period of 
39 years, and was succeeded by Vedavydasa Tirtha (1596-1618). Even 
supposing that Ramacarya may have lived for some years in the Pontifical 
period of Raghittama’s successor Vedavyasa, it is hardly possible that his 
elder brother Narayana (if he were the same as the author of the Advaita- 
kalanala} could have survived into the Pontifical period of Raghittama’s 
successor’s successor Vidyadhisa, to whom also the author of Advaitakdlanala 
pays his respects. This is in glaring contrast with the absence of any refer- 
ence to Raghittama’s two successors by Tarangini Ramacarya. There 
is no reason why the younger brother should have ignored these two Gurus 
to whom his own elder brother had paid respects, in his works. 

There is also another important point which militates against 
the attempted identification of the two Narayanacaryas. Ramacarya’s 
Tarangini has been criticized by Anandabhattaraka, the father of Vidya- 
dhisa, in his Nym-Kantakoddhara. ‘This makes it clear that Ramacarya 
must have been an elder contemporary of Anandabhattaraka himself. 
An elder brother of Ramacarya under whom he had studied the Sastras 
must certainly have been still anterior to Anandabhattdraka himself and more 
so to his son Vidyadhifa who was Pontiff between 1619-1631. 

It is thus chronologically impossible for an elder brother of Taran- 
gini Ramacarya to have lived down to the period of Raghittama’s succes- 
sor’s successor and paid homage to him while his supposed younger brother 
shows no knowledge of these two Pontiffs. 

I see no reason then to modify the position taken by me (on p. 378, 
fin. 2) that the two Ndrdyandcaryas must be held to be different persons. 

Among other works ascribed to the author of Advaitakdlanala are a 
gloss of PP.(m), a Vadiraja-kavaca anda gloss on Nrsimha Stuti of Trivikrama 
Pandita. (Tativavdda Dec., 79). 

‘The Advaitakalanala (p), as may be gathered from its title, is a scathing 
criticism of the Madhvatantramukhamardanam of Appayya. The carping 
criticisms and bitter personal attacks of the Diksita! are vigorously returned 
by Narayana. He loses no opportunity to pay the critic in his own coin 
and with compound interest. ‘The tone of the work is thus retaliatory and 
bitingly sarcastic. It is divided into five ‘“‘Jvalas” (flames) and runs to 
about 8000 granthas. The metrical portion of Appayya’s work and his 
own prose commentary on it are quoted verbatem and criticised in full. 
The leading ideas of the refutation are put in verses of different metres, 
chiefly Sragdhara, a rather difficult metre to handle and these are followed 
by detailed discussions and arguments in prose. The author’s wide knowl- 
edge of Mimamsa, Vyakarana and Alammkara Sastras and of general 
Kavya literature is fully brought out by these discussions. The work could be 
pronounced to be a thoroughgoing and final refutation of the Diksita’s work. 


1, iii, 9-15, Cf. Appayya : weramt freat q afe aema... 4 
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He writes a vigorous and animated style, full of repartees,* spicy 
anecdotes and colourful analogies.2 He rallies the Advaitin for his mis- 
represéntations (ii, 2) and parodies of Madhva doctrines and the nemesis 
which they entail upon the Advaitin. 


POLEMICS OF THE ADVAITAKALANALA 


The first chapter of the work deals with certain initial defects of 
Advaita metaphysics such as its distrust of Pramanas and non-acceptance 
of any fundamental criteria of validity and truth-determination upon which 
the conduct of practical life is based; (2) its arbitrary distinction of reality 
into absolute, phenomenal and apparent and the mutual divergence of 
views among the authorities of the school, on many crucial points of 
doctrine and detail. 

The second chapter is a spirited reply to certain miscellaneous allega- 
tions of Appayya against the trustworthiness and acceptability of Madhva’s 
interpretations of the Sutras such as (i) his indifference to and misrepre- 
sentation of the principles of Vedic interpretation and Mimarisa exegesis; 
(ii) his fondness for untraceable Srutis and Smrtis in support of his 
peculiar interpretations; and (11) his glaring metrical flaws and lapses 
from correct grammar and usage of words. Narayana refutes these charges 
with a solid array of facts and figures, vindicating the correctness of Madhva’s 
interpretations and their loyalty to the genuine traditions .of Vedic 
interpretation. The authenticity of the metrical forms and soundness of 
the grammatical iorms impugned by the critic are upheld. 

The next two chapters are devoted to the justification of the Pirva- 
paksa of the opening Adhikarana of the B. S. as developed by Madhva 
and his commentators against the refutations attempted by the critic. 
The Purvapaksa as developed by the Advaitin, is, in turn, criticized and 
shown to be untenable : 

TA acHaHlaqgarnswacaagaregay + frat ceed a1 (p. 83) 

The author takes the opportunity of elucidating the nature of Visesas as 
conceived in the system of Madhvaand points out the absurdities to which. 
the deliberate perversion and misapplication of that thought-category 
leads the Advaitin. 

The last chapter deals with the criticisms on the 2nd, 3rd, 4th and 
oth adhikaranas of the B. S. and is wound up with a_ general review of the 
criticisms on the rest of the B. S. B. ; 

It may be said that the author has successfully repelled the criticisms 
of Appayya and shown them to be quite shallow and sentimental and based 
on irrelevant considerations. He has tried to put up an unexpurgated case 
for the soundness and aeceptability of Madhva’s interpretations of the 





1, aq saat aaa, wasted I aeaaareafafe 1 fara: ? HASTA | 
ateaarg: oarer are ate ar atfrg Force ar BT aA’ EFT 

2. See his references to HEeEmTeHaTa (p. 71) sveafeat (p. 52) TAT TTT 
te 52). aaaffaare (p. 173) qawataqare (p. 177) aerate 
P. 32). 
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Sitras. His intimate knowledge of several branches of learning and fami- 
liarity with the literature of the Advaita and the mutual differences of views 
among its exponents enables him to corner the critic at inconvenient angles 
and show that the criticisms levelled against Madhva’s interpretations have 
no more than a “‘nuisance value’ and are powerless to cause any permanent 


damage to their structure. 


(1) SAMANVAYA IN VISNU 


He points out for example that the distinguishing feature of Madhva’s 
interpretation of the Samanvayadhyaya, in making Visnu the Supreme 
Brahman of the Vedanta, is not a theological stunt without any philos- 

ophical significance or sanction. The conflict of claims to sovereignty among 
the different deities of the Védic Pantheon cannot be resolved by the facile 
application of the interpretational device of “Nahi ninda” nyaya of the 
Pirva-Mimamsa, as Appayya would have us believe. 

faa at fasy' at aafucufa areaer faa 

fait atarane egea afefa-arrataerq 
Narayana points out that the application of this principle would be out 
of place in a case like this. It is intended to be applied to adjust conflict 
of observances arising from contrary injunctions with regard to the per- 
formance of particular rites as in sfet yelft and “safet agi’. But in 
these cases, both prescriptions have the same amount of textual sanction and 
binding force of validity as Sastric injunctions; though considered to apply 
optionally to different persons. But, in the present case, the adherents of 
Saivism and Vaisnavism do not concede the parity of Sastric status of each 
other’s Deity ! (2) It is not also’ possible to explain away all cases of 
derogatory references (ffratratat:) with the aid of “Nahinindanyaya”’: 
but only such as are connected with Vidhis. Indictments occurring in 
the neighbourhood of Nisedhas have necessarily to be taken at their full 
face value, if the spirit of disapproval or dispraise conveyed by such Artha- 
vadas is to be preserved. A prohibitory text like “a ae frafraict”, 
occurring in the vicinity of the story of Bhrgu’s curse on Siva, is an halted 
tion of the comparative inferiority of status of that god and cannot be ex- 
plained away with the help of af farareare, (3) Even the affrerra must 
put up with some modicum of defect or inferiority of status in the per- 
son or thing adversely commented upon, if the complimentary reference 
to the other one is to have any real significance. Of course, there may not 
actually be so great an imperfection or inferiority as the reference might suggest. 
But there must needs be a certain amount of defect or imperfection, if the 
laudatory proposition should have any real’ force or ‘significance, at all. 
Detractory references to Siva in cases like vaqateft seed agterataz: qT: must 
therefore be deemed to have some basis in point of fact and cannot be 
dismissed as mere examples of “Nahi nindanyaya.” (4) If the critic has 
so much faith in it, he should be prepared to accept the soundness and 
absolute validity of the theories of Saguna Brahman and the reality of 
Difference side by side with his faith in his own theories of identity of selves, 
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Nirguna Brahman etc. ! It would then be impossible for him to put down 
these theories as half-truths errr? 

mcg Frere ok serge AIA | 

ged 4 ae sfeondaada We 

ara afatrarae ae afefremacarria iu (ii, 19) 

The “Nahinindanyaya”’ has thus its obvious limitations and cannot 
be stretched beyond its jurisdiction as a sort of panacea for curing all kinds 
of logical contradictions and reconciling honest and fundamental differ- 
ences ofopinion. Otherwise, the entire task of trying to ascertain the true 
teaching of the Brahmasutras through a careful investigation of the meanings 
of texts or a reconciliation of their conflicting trends of thought, with the 
aid of various interpretational devices, would be a waste of time and energy, 
as all contradictions could be resolved at once, by waving the magic wand 
of Nahinindanyaya ! Opposing tenets re. the nature of God, man and the 
world, put forth by different philosophers, could be allowed to pass muster 
and none of them need be dismissed as absurd or untenable. The Bud- 
dhist, Sarnkhya and Vedantic views should all of them be accepted as 
true, their mutual criticism and refutations of others. being explained away 
as just self-complimentary (Nahininda) : 

TarMaraenyrtd tt: eatery 

Sia aad = Aaaty srewurtireet 

tfefrarrafaer i (i, 14) 
It would be inexplicable that, with such unbounded faith in the efficacy 
of Nahinindanyaya, the critic should at all nurse any real grievance against 
the system of interpretation of Madhva alone. In the light of his own guid- 
ing principle of Nahininda, his criticisms against Madhva could not be 
taken seriously ! 

The conflict of claims of Siva and Visnu is not, therefore, one that 
could be resolved by a pious allusion to Nahininda. It is obvious that 
there cannot be two independent Lords of the Universe. The Supreme 
can only be One. The followers of each system are firmly persuaded that 
theirs is the only True Lord of all Time and Space. In such a case, the 
conflict between them could not be ended except by cutting the Gordian 
knot in favour of one. We cannot hope to get over the difficulty by identi- 
fying the rival deities, unless such identity is conceded by the Parties to 
the controversy. An identity, trotted out by an outsider, is no solution. If 
such identity were true, the quarrel between the two would be simply one 
over names, which is hardly conceivable : 

aad wane waft 7 A @MMeraqwd- 

fancaisaacat afe aafiarat adfier | 

faqrat aY areata afa alata 

ad aut ara: eHefa a fattwera say? (ii, 6). 

The question of the zdentzty of the Supreme Being is, therefore, of paramount 
importance as a philosophical hypothesis and Madhva cannot be blamed 
for having raised it in the interpretation of the Vedanta. 
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2. PROBLEM OF UNTRACEABLE TEXTS 





oe rR oT 
x 2D 2, wt y 1 2 2 
> Si ie STS vege ct 


(1) N&arayanacarya pleads for a calm and unbiased consideration 
of the problem of untraceable texts cited by Madhva, raised by Appayya. 
It would be impossible to fix any specific criteria of traceability or define 
its limits, where traditional texts are concerned. The extent of traceability 
would naturally become wider as the range of our knowledge and facilities 
S for research expand. We cannot flatter ourselves that we have reached the 
| limits of knowledge in any department of study. New materials are sure 
to be discovered with the advance of knowledge or the discovery of new 
facts. Patafijali refers to the vast range of sacred and secular literature in 
Sanskrit and his remarks apply mutatis mutandis to the present case. 

(2) There is no harm in accepting the genuineness of untraceable 
texts, where their teachings happen to be in unison with those of the trace- 
able ones. Where they disagree, they would stand automatically ruled 
out. Madhva is fully alive to this procedure of testing the bona fides of his 
citations and we cannot, therefore, expect him to have had any save the 
most honourable intentions in supporting his explanations with a number 
of texts that were current in his days or had been accessible to him: The 
an only point to be settled with regard to those texts whose teachings could 
e., thus be corroborated by other extant sources would then be this,—whether 
the untraceable texts in question are Sruti texts per se; or whether they 
simply embody the teachings of the Srutis, like ordinary Smrti passages. 
In any case, the inherent validity of the ideas conveyed by such texts could not be 
Mee impugned. ‘There is no reason why the Advaitin should complain, even if 
| these texts could not be traced, after the best of efforts. They have not 
been cited by Madhva, to convince fim or for establishing disputed points 
to his satisfaction. Such texts have been cited for the information of his 
followers and for the elucidation of certain inner details of his Siddhanta 
and its esoteric aspects. Such texts are not meant for the acceptance of 
outsiders. It should be definitely understood that as against the Advaitin, 
only well-known and readily accessible texts are cited to establish points 
of difference between the two schools, such as the reality of the Universe; 
or the difference between the Jiva and Brahman. These tenets have been 
supported by well-known and unambiguous texts like “Dva suparna’”’ 
and ‘‘Vigvam satyam”’ from the Rg Veda and the Upanisads, and the so- 
called Advaitic texts have been shown to find a more reasonable explana- 
tion than that proposed by Monists, in conformity with other Pramanas. 
In such cases, untraceable Srutis have not been appealed to anywhere, as 
deciding factors. Even where they have been cited to reinforce an inner 
detail of doctrine or dogma, as in Jat 4 ave to explain “are qafe avd...” 

(Chan. Up.) the interpretation could be shown to be in full accord with 
the principles of interpretation embodied in the Abhimanyadhikarana of 
the B.S. (ii, 1, 6-7) and accepted by the Advaitins too. There are enough 
traceable texts to support the Dvaita position and put the Advaitic 
interpretations in general, out of court. So far, then, as the citation of 
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untraceable Srutis is concerned, Narayana says that the Advaitin is at 
perfect liberty to play the sceptic and refuse to recognize their validity 
or allow himself to be swayed by them. In disputing with the Buddhist, 
the Srutis of the Vedanta will be of no avail. In such cases, the appeal 
would naturally have to be made to purely logical arguments. But it 
would not follow from that that the Srutis that might be relied upon by the 
Siddhantin, for his own personal satisfaction and that of his followers are 
invalid. So far as sceptics are concerned, only traceable srutis should be 
taken to have been cited, with reference to them. ‘The untraceable ones 
are not intended to carry conviction to them and may therefore be ignored 
by them, if they choose to do so. Narayana thus places the whole ques- 
tion of untraceable texts in Madhva, in a new and clear perspective, free 
from any sort of sentimental predilections.’ 


(3) AGREEMENT WITH MIMAMSAKA-MARYADAS 


In reply to another charge of violating the principles of Mimamsa 
interpretations, Narayana points out that. this, too, is a sweeping allegation. 
There are certain general principles of Purva-Mimamsa exegesis, which have 
universal application and binding force : gaat fe aria =r: faq 
ETTANA: TAT Tancareeefaraneay safatermay (p. 42) and these have been 
accepted by Madhva and his commentators. But there are other pet 
theories of theirs like the denial of bodies to the gods and many other 
mistaken views,? which could not be slavishly endorsed by believers in 
Vedic Siddhanta. Dogmas of Mimarnsakas like : aet9a farm: 1 area 
fraricarersaaadeaiaa have not certainly been aeueatedl by the Advaitins ! 
Nor have they endorsed the Mimamsaka view of ‘‘ataar’’ or the inferential 
character of knowledge; though professing great admiration for them and 
claiming to follow them in all matters of formal logic’ and exegesis : 
waert wzeqa: | If such professed admirers and followers of the Mimamsakas, 
as the Adyaitins, could have the freedom to accept some of their rules and 
reject others which are inconsistent with their views,® the Dvaita philosophers 
have a greater right to differ from the Mimarmsakas, wherever the exigen- 
cies of their system demand it. They are not bond-slaves of Mimarnsakas : 

afe aa yadtaiaarn feeu 1 aq anateaa adate | 
Whatever, then, is just and reasonable in their principles of interpretation 
etc., is accepted by the Dvaitin : frq—afaraarqred aad aterarefa | aera quite 
UTTAR TIAA | Sit MIT AGIA acettgeH: | Whatever is not supported by 
reason is rejected ; aaquTa weenfafrsamt srtataeniat cafes: (p. 42). 


Such difference in methodology is a genuine mark of independence of 


_ See also Ch. XI, under Problem of Madhva’s Sources. 
“Och gwereat wate” eft fame, Sardararaey freer qa HY atfercfernd- 
—_ aay ? alana aecivned wdateamry atefaq sated weeqaricen, 
“TeTOay FfoT ‘aipsentd Get frrrae zat ser’ afd aq arama” eft (p. 47 ibid). 
3. serra: wiltien Ut dat meeretash * * © + ofghantenatafigaaeraratirars. 
TReareferarl Hea TUM ATA SAT ATAPI MAA] (p. 148). 
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thought and system-building and there is nothing to be ashamed of in it: 

TH AVIA AT sVT eaaradranadaray it 

The Advaitin has set his face resolutely against the realism of the Mimam- 
saka by propounding such fantastic theories as the doctrine of one self, an 
indeterminate Brahman and a false Universe. He cannot afford to throw 
stones at the Dvaitins, himself residing in a glass house.2. The utmost that 
could be expected of a reasonable man is acceptance of what is just and 
reasonable and rejection of whatever is unsound, wherever they might be 
found or by whomsoever taught: varafe srattiarat adel, qercndiaata aay 
frat saetra aardfaq sre TAWA | aT ate | fag, sora 
qe) ayaTa gafaaa un (p. 149) 
There i 1S nothing sacrosanct about everything the Mimamsakas have utter- 
ed; nor is there any unwritten law of the land that all philosophers must 
kotow to the Mimarhsakas. Why not the Mimamsakas accept what most 
other philosophers are agreed upon, such as the creation and dissolution 
of the world? Simply because one is a realist, one is not under any obliga- 
tion to dance to the tunes of the Mimamsaka ! All realists are not obliged 
to subscribe to the views of Carvakas. : So too, in regard to the Mimam- 
sakas. The Madhva philosophers have accepted what is sound and sensible 
in the doctrines of the Mimamsakas, as for example the proposition that in 
respect of Sattra sacrifices, all participators are deemed Sacrificers (a4 
aaart: ) insofar as the fruit of the sacrifice accrues to all of them. But 
even there, there is a certain amount of gradation in the accruing merit 
as between the Grhapati and the other Rtviks. This is clearly admitted 
by the Mimamsakas and it is just to bring out this crucial point that Madhva 
speaks in his B. S. B. of the Rtviks ina Sattra as ‘“‘aasratat:’’ from the point 
of view of “qearyerata”. There is. no violation of the substance of the 
Mimamsa view in this description. Indeed, it is a dextrous way of 
emphasising a subtle point of doctrinal detail of the Mimamsa (p. 147) 
and Madhva deserves praise, instead of disparagement, for such insight 
into the deeper truths of the Mimamsa. 

Narayana examines some more instances of alleged misconstruction 
of Mimarnsa technique in Madhva and Jayatirtha and vindicates their 
stand with force and clarity (pp. 149-54). The statement : sffast ait 
fg satfasety: in Jayatirtha’s work, is not intended to be taken to give the 
component parts of a compound word “‘Jyotistoma”. It is to be taken to 
bring out the generic sense of the term even as the phrase : aafa faarat in 
Sabara’s Bhasya on the Mimamsa Sitra is taken to be a mere paraphrase 
of aifsatat and not at all intended to embody the correct vigrahavakya 
which is of course : ade faarat 1 It would be clear to any unbiased 
scholar that Jayatirtha has used the term saifast in the collective sense of 

1, Fare, Trae srafeaatdeied, sHEfasrneierad aenaedr- 
facrraf zat fff arfiraear: ? 

2. Tae, waaredfaad meine, wars ae favafaeand, aaearatesareanaad: 
ata qrrarfafeadaarraidicasa, Wrafenastasate wd a fraveae ? (p. 42). 
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“There is thus no point in the criticism. The author then goes into 
the technicalities of the Mimamsa doctrine of ‘“‘Vakyabheda’’, with refer- 
ence to different types of Bhavanas and quotes from several original works 
of the system, in support of Madhva’s statement : 

amrpacareara &: Tari g THE FIs | 
framearauegy «= aTaaatfa ga II 


(4) LINGUISTIC AND METRICAL PECULIARITIES OF MADHVA 


Cases of defective versification and solecisms of language are more 
easily met. It is true, there occur in Madhva’s works many anomalous 
forms, at variance with Panini. But it would be preposterous to conclude 
from these rare cases that his knowledge of the elementary principles and 
paradigms of the Sanskrit grammar were worse than a tyro’s ! The 
irregularities have been redeemed from criticism on suitable grammatical 
authority and sanctions by commentators like Jayatirtha. Occasional 
echoes of Vedic and Epic idiom are te be put down to the influence of 
Vedic and Epic styles. Such usages are not intended to be accepted as 
current coin! or used as-such either wilfully or by mistake,—much less, 
for want of better words. Take for example such queer forms as faeufq 
(AV); afta (Mbh. T. N. i, 4, 8 b); faarazarfaata etc. It would be 
ridiculous to assume from these that Madhva was really ignorant of “fasut” 
being the correct Paninian locative singular of “fasy” or of “qr” being the 
instrumental singular of “fq” even though he has used the Rg Vedic form 
“fasnfe’”? and the Epic “afaat’’, in one solitary instance, for reasons metrical. 
That such usages are not certainly due to ignorance of correct forms is clear 
from his using the standard forms themselves almost in the very next line : 

argeasfardte sa fasmangaa 1 (AV. i, 4, 8 d). 

There are, moreover, other systems of grammar than Panini’s and forms 
not sanctioned by him are accepted by others, as for example, the use of 
“rte” with accusative in Madhva (anmusareqa) (B.S. B.) amg (AV) 
which is legitimized by Candra, ii, 1, 84. 

Cases of syntactic and metrical irregularities are similarly to be 
explained, on the basis of influence of Vedic and Epic models. There are 
numerous verses in the Epics which do not fit in with the definitions of 
metres given in the standard works on the subject, available to us. Ancient 
poets like Valmiki and Vyasa are the makers of language and metres and 
they should not be judged by the rules of writers on Poetics and Metrics, 
that came long after them. It is the latter that are indebted to the former, 
for the foundations of their systems. There is nothing wrong in a celebrated 





1. Cf. a frea tag coreareatetara aera TACIT TAT ARIA grey tagrert- 
STEAM HUSAIN | aera Ta Bagrearaaesacan | ‘fataa gated zavnfeyq 
atfrerarecta Ta ASI LAM AT Ul (Vijayindra, Madhvddhva-Kanjakoddhara, p. 9.) 

2. The use of a with the accusative is met with in Udayana, Vimuktatman 
and Suregvara. Cf. other such irregularities as er for SAil in Sarnkara’s B.S.B.i, 4, 8, and 
the elision of the intervocalic ‘‘r’’ in “‘Gaupamithydtmano (r) asattve,”? in the ancient Karika 
cited by Samkara under B. S. B. i, 1, 4. Vide also p. 85. 
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system-builder like Madhva, electing to follow the lead of these older 
writers and model his works on theirs : waa ara fe Terrassa aa: 
(p. 49). It would be easy enough to rebut the contention that any Tom, 
Dick or Harry might indulge in such monstrosities and get away under a 
cloak of greatness. Narayana says it would be easy enough to estimate 
the worth of persons resorting to such usages, with reference to their 
other credentials. One cannot say, for instance, that Panini has been 
guilty of violating his own rule : qrateq Ff (11, 2,15) in writing afte: 
vafa: (i, 4, 30). The Vedic text areata agtft though twice cited by Sabara in 
his c. on the Mimamsa Sitras as a Sruti text, is not traceable anywhere, in 
extant Vedic literature. Irregular metres are often to be met with in the 
Epics : aawaigecazata Teanfe cat eeagarraed (Gita) where the transposition of 
short and long syllables is seen. Numerous internal variations of Gayatri 
and other metres have been recognized in the work of Halayudha and in 
the Vrtiaraindkara and nearly 4096 varieties of the Jagati have been spoken 
of in standard treatises on ip orang only a few have been defined 
and illustrated. It is not necessary that we should have the same type of 
metrical foot in all the four quarters of a given verse. In Madhva’s Nrsimha- 
nakhastutt, the first hemistich : wae gegaafe * * * is in Sardilavikridita 
and the second half is in Sragdhara, which is typified in the Ramayana : 


we TENN =6THat | OMtaTafa | arae 
aged wenrid qufiia fast mfr 
ae waftud cagataars wat came i 


In these circumstances, it would be betraying one’s ignorance of ancient 
models to find fault with Madhva for his alleged mishandling of metres 
and so on : atfeafadserred wae pac: aaah Weare Ieeatated 
HA: TAT gaanlaraatada st (p. 51). 

Prudence is the better part of valour, in cases where one is not 
acquainted with the texts and traditions of one’s rivals. The consequences of 
a misguided coup d’état are always fatal. Appayya is found to rate Madhva 
for his citation of untraceable Srutis like ‘“‘Catura-Sruti’. But we don’t 
meet with any text under that title anywhere in Madhva’s works. We 
have only a ‘“‘Tura-Sruti” cited by him, which the Diksita has mistaken for 
“Catura-Sruti’? (misled by the particle ‘‘ca” immediately preceding it in 
the citation). But the critic is not aware of the fact that the same text is 
elsewhere (in the AV) cited by Madhva without the ‘“‘ca” preceding : 
qare geaifara (AV) which gives us the clue to the correct name of the Sruti. 
Narayana naturally pokes fun at the Diksita for this egregious blunder and 
counsels him to shed his pride of scholarship and approach the works of 
Madhva with due deference and humility and try to understand before 
rushing to criticize him : 
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(5) PURVAPAKSA-SAMARTHANAM 


The high-sounding criticism of the Diksita that the form of the Pirva- 
paksa against the pursuit of Brahmajijfiasa, as stated by the Dvaitin, would 
be damaging to the interests of his system, insofar as it implies an accept- 
ance of the Sastric validity of the Monistic thesis : 

aeat weer: «= afafre@eornfafasary =u: 

fe da carat oat ag may Faraz 

are wort afawataed canrereacaara: 

soar fea: a af wend ta wast a ae ? 
is dismissed with a number of trenchant arguments. The Diksita is under 
a great delusion here, in thinking that the Dvaitins have made the identity 
of Jiva and Brahman, that is claimed to be the subject-matter of the entire 
Vedanta by the Advaitins, the ground of their Purvapaksa. It is under 
this mistaken notion that he has ridiculed them with the analogy of “Tea 
afafaya carmereacaata:” or refusing to pay homage to a person entitled to the 
regard of one’s own Guru! But the actual Purvapaksa as developed by 
Madhva and his commentators is from a different standpoint altogether. 
The wording of the Pirvapaksa in Jayatirtha’s Tattvaprakasika is saroravaa 
siaeafafeaaernisurara | In the NS. the Pirvapaksa is : stat arefafa tanerraat 
aT, TATHTAATAT AAT AT, ATTaNaaday at faacda, + faaratfauaagq. There is no 
basis for the assumption in any of these statements of the Dvaitin’s Purva- 
paksa, that the Jiva is conceived by the Dvaitin (even at the Purvapaksa 
level) as an abstraction of pure consciousness as in the Advaita : 

1 aataereaqaicrada fafarasitacaequrarcanata caqedisasatad (p. 63). 4 
fe aefanarard Jag:and agarteanra dardda safes qacarrafer: 1 
The Diksita has thus grievously misunderstood the nature and drift of the’ 
Dvaitic Purvapaksa and has been pursuing a ghost of his own hallucination : 
eye qauet aera aaadtda, safest aleePraguntirendt serra acranmercararar aia 

The author then proceeds to clarify the true nature and drift of the 
Dvaitin’s Purvapaksa : 

Mrearreaaan fasafacd: at fear srerten 

Tataqureadia fare afa gerat 94 waaderdta | 

aa acararrcaarsttqaat §=waataT = frerar- 

ameraara fata aaa i (iii, 5) 

The sort of cheap criticism of “‘Gurunativisaye svapranamyatvavadah”’ 
trotted out by the Diksita could be re-directed against any and every 
Sastrakara. For, it is an established procedure, with all SAstrakaras, to 
initiate discussions into their Sastra by a prima facie objection that the 
particular subject need not be investigated (aareamaq) or is not at all 
worth any exposition. Such is the case with the introductory portion of 
Yaska’s Nirukta and Sayana’s bhasya on the &g Veda and it would be absurd to 


1. rere feared qoifea ae, qe: er eed aferara: fe a earfatt Marea, 
wach fag afin amIET. HRA TSE TT | a fe aaftaad qavs Yag:and Aa caAT AT Fated 
qufacafamran gaqesafa: (p. 71). 
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contend that those Pirvapaksas are open to the charge of qeut afafaya <a- 
TACT ATT: :— 

fe aa aanrentay farafretcarizaqueasnd- 

RIAA faa: TATE: 

arTaaa fe area aaa Hs ATCTUAT 

aeureafa Gara ad HAT IAAT AAT: 1 
It would not be difficult to show too, that this sort of cheap criticism would 
recoil on the Advaitapurvapaksa also, with equal, if not better, force: 

tet wamatercaafe =6oya@taeaa = father 

frearrermaritawy gt at wean 1 

sare ata Tedfafaag = ea TEaaTa 

eigen wate waft went are: vara fe Ti (ili, 9) 

The critic is therefore liable to the charge of misrepresentation and other 
fallacies of argument: 

TAT = ATT THSAT TTA TTA 

arated: Thamaralaagenaert Ta 

vattcataataares Fereta: eRe = Fafy- 

Weaisd: AaIeT Us fe sat atsracraras: (iii, 15) 

The author goes on to show that the acceptance of the validity of 
Brahmatarka as a pre-requisite of Brahma-Mimamsa, by the Dvaitin, does 
not invalidate the Pirvapaksa against the validity of the Sastras, that is 
negatived in the opening adhikarana: 4 welasaias vara gauell acuaata 
(p. 68). (1) ‘A aH sta fread’ fa ard aadtasgeter, aeerer at, ‘Temernitaea 
ate Tiere’ sf aad, serine vader aoreuiaads, afar, aeatward 
(2) @ar wang wediafata faguvaditaaarnd | afe atefaq aerate gave eaitt 
Jd | Fat a | aAremeaara areraisatiarraregaaeat fafaqacars: 1 AAT ATATATTY 
gay aT EF Gare eae fear acranistaferaed frat: | aa at Aftega- 
madara fread: | aX AdlagITatAT wear eft ciqaiea: sft gfaar 
amafaqararaeg tt «(p. 63). 


(2) MADHVAMANTRARTHA-MANFARI (®)} 

This is a work devoted to, the interpretation of such passages in the 
Rg Veda as could be and have been cited in support of the traditional 
belief in Madhva’s being an Avatara of Vayu. It is referred to by name 
in the Advaitakdldnala itself, as another work of the author, which disposes 
of its erroneous ascription, in some quarters, to the author of the Madhva- 
vijaya. The author quotes from the M. Vy. (pp. 16, 79 and 198), from 
Jayatirtha (p. 163) and from the Bhdgavatatika of Vijayadhvaja (p. 168). 

It brings together more than a score of rks from R. V. to establish 
the identity of Madhva with Vayu and interpret them in terms of all the 
three incarnations Hanumat, Bhima and Madhva.? It runs to 2400 granthas. 
The texts cited in this connection are R. V. 1, 140-43; vii, 104, 3; i, 85, 7; 


ACAATraATIAR ay It ( Advaitakélanala, p. 41). 
2. ay area * * * gqHere (73) ahrvet, were @ (p. 57 and 82). . 
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vii, 57, 1; x, 543; i, 3-4; x, 5, 1. Some of these have been cited by Madhva 
himself in his Mbh. T. N. Narayana rejects the views of “‘modern com- 
mentators” (aTgfraareqerer:) like Sayana, (who is quoted under the name 
of Madhava) and Vidyaranya on pp. 48, 93, 100, 136, 193-94, 224, 
186, 296 and 29 (Madhava) that these hymns have reference to Agni and 
his triple manifestations and plunges with skill and confidence into a 
labyrinth of grammatical and pseudo-grammatical explanations (sf#r:) 
ala Yaska’s aarercararearfasard in trying to equate eachof these texts with 
the three avataras of Vayu and with Vayu himself in his Milarupa. 
As an example of his performance may be cited : 

afaga * * (R. V. i, 140, la) afent arfaa: cara agen eat afaqey eran: 
am ufa avsadiia dfewen: Feat ‘atstavsd’ ga frat) ‘sottsy’ seTaIVaaag | 
‘aay ftereatt: t! It is interesting to note that he quotes passages from the 
Skanda and Vaémana Puranas (Venkatadrimahatmya),! in support of the 
Avatara-theory of Madhva, which have been cited also by Vijayindra, in 
his Madhvadhvakantakoddhéra. Commenting on R. V. i, 140, 2 ab, he 
works out some fanciful data for placing the date of birth of Madhva in 
Kali 4320 (i.e. 1219 a.p.) : ‘afa fase faazaqead to dacat arqad aentt gt’ 1 
ara fe eat fe | aaa franee ayer seufirefrrd TAT STAT TUTAT 
(360 x 12 = 4320) famcafasfaacatiereat stemtectaart | ares wea 1 * 

The Ms. in the Mysore O. L. bearsthe call number C. 365 (Deva- 
nagari) and that in the 7PL. B. 6132. D. 8125. | 


lL gaqedrare * * * * 1 
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SATYANATHA YATI (1648-1674) 


SATYANATHA was sixth in succession from Raghittama Tirtha (1558- 
1596) of the Uttaradi Mutt and the immediate predecessor of Satyabhinava 
(1674-1706). The latter was the Guru of Chalari Samkarsanacarya, 
grandson of Chalari Nrsimha, who wrote one of his works in 1661 a.p. 
The tutorial and chronological relation between Satyanatha and his suc- 
cessor to the Chali amy may be exhibited as follows ; 


1. Chalari Narayana 


2. i Nrsimha (166!) —Satyanatha (1648-1674) 
3 i Sesacarya Satyabhinava 
| | 
(son ) (disciple ) 
| | 


4. Chalari Samkarsanacarya 


The (newly discovered) Aonkandbhyudaya, also speaks of Satyanatha as a 
contemporary of the Keladi Queen Cannamamba (1672-1698). 


LIFE 


Satyanatha was a memorable personality in many ways. He was a 
fiery and prolific writer and very ambitious of the glory of Madhvaism and 
the secular and spiritual ascendancy of his Mutt. His former name is 
given in the S. X. as Raghunathacarya. He is reported to have been a 
contemporary of Laksminarayana Tirtha of the Vyasatirtha Mutt. He 
was also a contemporary of Aurangazeb. According to the account in 
the Konkanadbhyudaya, he visited Banaras at a time when the Moghul Empe- 
ror was harassing the Hindus there. Satyanatha himself seems to have 
suffered persecution and to have been helped out of a difficult situation by 
the High Priest of the Gauda-Sarasvata Brahmins. It was presumably 
at this time that he visited Gaya and strengthened the hold of his Mutt 
over the Gayapalas, who had been converted to Madhvaism by his prede- 
cessor Vidyadhisa. His victorious career formed the subject of eulogy by 
Chalari Samkarsana, in his Satyandtha-Méhatmyaratnadkara, of which two mss. 
are noticed by Aufrecht. From this work the Konkandbhyudaya (VI, 400- 
33) quotes passages relating to the incident at Banaras. This biography 
of Satyanatha is not well-known in traditional circles and deserves publica- 
tion at an early date, as a good deal of historical information could be 
gathered from it. 
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.At least three of Satyanatha’s works are reminiscent of the Vyasa- 
traya. His energy and determination to crush out the rivalry of Monism 
is reflected even in the choice of the titles of some of his works, four of which 
go by the name of Parasu (the Axe). ‘ 

‘Satyanatha holds the memory of Vyasatirtha in warm admiration 
and refers to him reverentially as ‘‘Vydsatirthasgrimaccaranah’’. The 
title of two of his works is modelled on those of Vyasatirtha. His determi- 
nation to crush the rivalry of Monism is reflected in choice of titles of two 
of his works called ‘Paragus’ (the axe). His Abhinavagada is a devastating 
criticism of Appayya’s Madhvamatamukhamardanam. He takes a bold stand 
on several points regarding the interpretation of the original texts he is 
commenting and anticipates fresh objections against the originals and 
knocks them down. See his view of: the Adrstaniyamadhi. (B.S. u, 3, 
51-53). He is fond of detecting what he calls “interpolations” and ‘‘corrup- 
tions’’ in the texts and suggests his own emendations and justifies them with 
gusto. For one of his mettle and flair for controversy, it is indeed surprising 
that he has chosen to sidestep the controversy over the proper interpreta- 
tion of the ‘Asadadhikarana in the BSB. of M. between Raghittama in 
his Bhdvabodha and Raghavendra’s TCP (which follows the Candrika) . Satya- 
natha makes a non-committal suggestion that the divergent interpretations 
may be accepted as ‘Varnakantara’ (op. cit. ii.p. 287). See my BSPC I. 
p. 341. He strikes a bold and independent path in interpreting some of the 
passages in the 7Pand discusses grammar points there and in the JC 
by going into the further ramifications of the topic with much originality 
and resourcefulness (See his discussion of the example of ‘Naganakadi? 
cited by J. He makes a rather bold pronouncement that women and Sidras 
are eligible for ‘Aparoksajfiana’ exclusively through sravana of “Tantra’ 
(p. 4). His dextrous way of explaining the example of ‘Ahikundala’ 
by construing the term ‘vigesa’ used by J. in the 7P. in its twin senses of 
‘visesa’ and ‘bheda’ is a masterstroke of resourcefulness. 


WORKS 


Twelve works are known to have béen written by Satyanatha, of 
which only eight have so far been attested by mss. They include glosses 
on the Khandanatraya, the K. N. and the Rgbhasya, a couple of original works 
and glosses again on the Pramdna-Paddhati and the N. S., and a Stotra. Of 
(1-3) glosses on the Khandanatraya, only that on the Mdydvdda-Khandana, 
called Parafu, is said to be available in ms.!. (4) His gloss on K. WN. fikd 
known as Karmaprakastkd, is reported both from the T. P. L. and Mysore 
O. L. The number of granthas is 1500. (5) No trace of his c. on the 
N: S. (also called Parasu) is to be found. (6) His Abhinava-Candrika(P ) 
(1.2. Jd. 7842): is a super-commentary on the TP of Jayatirtha. It runs 
to 12600 granthas and is undoubtedly the author’s magnum opus. It is not 





_-——oo 


1. The late G. R. Savanur of Dharwar had a ms, in his possession. 
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a continuation of the Candrikd but an independent gloss, covering also 
portions (Ch. I-II) commented upon by Vyasatirtha. The author refers in 
one of the introductory verses (no. 4) to the Sattarkadipdvali of Padmanabha 
Tirtha. The work has been printed in 1945. Its plan is not the same as that 
of Candrikd. Satyanatha sets forth the Pirvapaksa and Siddhanta views 
under each adhikarana, and offers criticisms on the former in accordance 
with the views of his teacher Satyanidhi (Tanjore ms. p. 10). He quotes from 
the Tattvapradipa, Candrika and Bhdvabodha (on TP). The passages of the TP 
are commented upon as in the Candrikad. Under B. S. iii, 2, adh. 8, p. 22, 
he takes note of a series of “‘interpolations’’ in the text of Jayatirtha’s c. 
He is fond of detecting such “interpolations” in his other cc. also. The 
adhikaranaSariras as made out in the Vivarana and Bhdmati are systemati- 
cally assailed. (7) (In his Rg-Bhdsya-Tippani(™), (Mys. O. L. 1903) 
the author is frequently on guard against what he terms “‘corruptions and 
interpolations’’, in the text of Jayatirtha’s c. on the Rgbhdsya (Mys. O. L. 
pp. 7, 10, 24 etc). He carries on elaborate discussions on the grammatical 
form, etymology etc., of various Vedic forms to be found in the text and 
refutes certain criticisms against the Bhasya (p. 11). Hus (8) Abhinava- 
mrta(P)> is a gloss on the Pramdna-Paddhati of Jayatirtha in 1400 granthas. 
It is fairly lucid and follows the c. of Srinivasa (Tirtha) in the main, which 
it, nevertheless, criticizes on occasions : (cf. p. 51 line 28 and Sri- 53-26 
same edn; and p. 54, 15 of Sri-with p. 52, 4 of Satyanatha). 


ABHINAVA-GADA (°) 


Like the earlier works of Vijayindra, and Narayana, this is also a 
refutation of Appayya Diksita’s criticism of Madhva Siddhanta and Sitra- 
interpretation, from a slightly different angle from theirs. It runs to 4750 
granthas and was published by the late Svami Satyadhyana Tirtha of the 
Uttaradi Mutt. The work has five chapters designated ‘‘Yuddhas’’ 
(battles) with an obvious allusion to the Gada-yuddha between Bhima 
and Suyodhana. The intensely bellicose attitude of the author is reflected 
even in the opening verse : 

weraa | atfercer «et gefaatfaa: 

qraatta fareera wat afaaal weary 

Unlike Viayindra, the author tries to silence the criticisms of App- 
ayya, without reference, as a rule, to the opinions expressed by Jayatirtha 
and Vyasatirtha, in their works. He isolates Madhva from his commen- 
tators and so confounds the critic, suggesting sometimes that the Bhasya- 
kara is not to be blamed for the views of his commentators. Viayindra, 
on the other hand, has throughout tried to treat the works of the Bhasya- 
kara and those of his commentators, as a homogeneous whole and make 
them withstand the criticisms of the Diksita, as a united body of texts. 
Satyanatha’s retort to the alleged flouting of Mimamsa rules in Madhva’s 


I. I have 168 pages of the printed work with me, It is not known if the work has 
been published in full, 
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_., works.s characteristic of his line of reply : strrarava: qadtararar saver | 
drerart: gatatar arfrata 2a. MATAAIM TIAA AM, AAA AAT 


aegreg crevasse. eet aredtfa aeata: 1 (p. 10) 


ABHINAVA-TARKATANDAVA (?) 

This (T. P. L. 8098-101) is another voluminous original work of Satya- 
natha which its a dialectical classic, expounding the nature and constitution 
of the logical and epistemological categories of the Dvaita system and 
refuting those of rival systems especially those of the Nyaya-Vaisesikas, 
on the same lines as the original Tarka-Tandava of Vyasatirtha. The work 
runs to 11367 granthas. The views of Raghunatha Siromani and Rucidatta, 
commentators on Gangesa, those of the Prabhakaras, Ramanuja and the 
VaiSesikas are, here, quoted and refuted in detail. 

Like the original Yarkatdéndava, this work is also divided into three 
Paricchedas. Mangalavada, the self-validity of knowledge, Sannikarsa- 
Samavaya, the relation between the subject and its attributes, the invisi- 
bility of Vayu, the Parthivatva of gold, and Udayana’s view of it, the 
validity of Smrti (recollection), the definition of Inference, Vyapti and 
the criticism of the second Vyapti-laksana formulated by the Man, the 
definition of Upadhi, Paksata, Avayava-laksana (p. 103), Hetvabhasa, 
the subsumption of other Pramanas like Upamana within the three, the 
validity of Sabda, its fitness to be recognized as an independent Pramana, 
the definitions of Akanksa, Yogyata, and Asatti, and the examination of 
Gangesa’s views on these, the Apauruseyatva of Vedas, the eternity of 
sound, criticism of the Mimamsaka view that Veda is nitydnumeya, (p. 43), 
the import of Injunctions (p. 47), the refutation of the Prabhakara view 
of Karyata-jfiana, as the pivot of activity, Apurva, the physical existence 
of the gods (p. 76), Saktivada, Samasa-sakti, the import of the Negative, 
(126-28) etc., are some of the topics raised and discussed in the course of 
the work. Besides Gangeéga,! the author refers also to the views of Siro- 
mani (i.e. Raghunatha),? and Rucidatta.? In this sense, Satyanatha’s 
work makes a distinctive contribution to the advancement of studies in 
Navya-Nyaya and its assessment by the Dvaita thinkers. 


(11) VIJAYAMALA (@) 
This (Mys. O. L. C-2042) is a short tract in 350 granthas, reviewing 
a number of disconnected topics of general and special interest. Barring 
a few like samen, warded, afsatdterirden, the rest are 
adverse comments on certain doctrines and dogmas of the Dvaita 
system and on certain passages inthe B.S. B., M. Kh. t., Mbh. T. N. 
and Nym. The author merely indicates certain minor textual objections 





l. i, 27; 103; it, 37; ii, 2; 9; 80. 
2. ii, 54; 63; 103; im, 130, 
3. iii, 3. 
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and difficulties that could be raised against these texts as interpreted 
by the Siddhantin, without answering them in his work. His only object in 
composing such a work seems to be to confront those followers of Madhva 
that pride themselves on'having mastered the different texts, with such 
knotty points and annoy and discomfit them and humble their pride.! 
It has thus no great inherent value. 


l. Cf. &: aiarqequrreariancatatard: F Aarrvavsdary: * * 7: afraq saqqe- 


cafairararacag AA TUES Hale F VarTaverat: qal AFIT: etc. | 
ararateavertcrarar ‘ate ee Rie Aaa | ASAT 


* ¥ + x * x \ 
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GAUDA PURNANANDA CAKRAVARTIN 
(circa 17th cent. ) 


PURNANANDA CAKRAVARTI was a native of Bengal (Gauda).’ 
Nothing is known about his date or life. He describes himself as a disciple 
of Narayana Bhatta.2. He may, without difficulty, be placed in the 17th 
century or even later, when the influence of Madhva philosophy was 
strongest in Bengal. 

His most famous work is the Yattvamuktéval1, otherwise known as 
_ Mayavada-S atadtisani,—a metrical work in 120 beautifully turned out verses, 
vigorously attacking the cherished views of Advaita. It is quoted by 
Srinivasa Suri, in his commentary on the Bhdgavata (X, 87, 31).3 It was 
edited and translated by Cowell in the 7. R&. A. S. (New Series) XV, 
pp. 137-173 of 1883. 

The Tattvamuktavali is a very elegant performance, almost unique in 
the history of Dvaita Literature. There are, of course, some earlier works of 
this nature, such as the Nydyarainadvalt of Vadiraja (which is a more erudite 
work). ‘The burden of the song in the work is that the identity of Jiva and 
Brahman, claimed by Monists is a metaphysical impossibility. It is fraught 
with serious and terrible consequences on the moral and religious life of 
man (verses 88,89, 91-94). Purnananda pleads that ““Aham Brahmasmi”’’, 
should be interpreted only figuratively : | 

afer aaa qatar Far: qirgfarst Ae : 

aerate Hadet He FC WeAay II 7 
He draws a graphic picture a a Vadiraja, of the limitations of man and the __ | 
infinitude of God and queries with mystic naivete how two beings so widely 
different in essence could ever be equated with each other (12-17). He 
observes that there are insurmountable difficulties in the way of a monistic 
interpretation of Jat tvam asi text, as Brahman, in the Advaitavedanta, is 
avowedly beyond the sphere of utterance and no /aksand can operate in 
such a case (20-22). He, therefore, thinks that texts like Aham Brahmdasmi 
should be viewed as having been prescribed for purposes of Upasana (ver. 
65) and that Tat tvam asi should be interpreted as implying the elision of 
the genitive case termination : Thou art His (Servant). In the illustration 
of the several fruit-juices, there is no.case for the disappearance of indivi- 
duality; for, the very fact that the essence resulting from their mixture is 
able to cure one’s bodily disorders arising from the disturbance of the 
humours is proof of their persistence in honey (81-83). The two other 
works attributed to him by Aufrecht (p. 344) are not his. 


1. He is called “Gauda” Pirnananda in the colophon to his work. © 
2. Verse 117 of Tattvamuktavali. 
3. Brndavan Edn. p. 1105, 
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Part VI 
Non-Polemical Literature 
CHAPTER XXXVI 


MAJOR COMMENTATORS 


1. VIDYADHIRAJA TIRTHA (1388-1412)* 


VIDYADHIRAJA was the immediate disciple and successor of Jayatirtha 
on the Pitha. The S. A. gives his former name as Krsnabhatta. But the 
Gurucarya gives it as Nrsirhha Sastri and informs us that he belonged 
to the “Badaganadu Karnataka’™ group of 8S. India and was admitted to 
the fourth order, directly, from Brahmacaryasrama and that -he was very 
learned in the Sastras : 

Tasrarereraatia Weartfaay | 

qfaemieat sera oa: | 

aayEy * * * * 
He is assigned a ‘rule’ of sixty-four years in the Mutt lists,2 which does not 
seem to be justifiable and could not be accepted, without upsetting the 
otherwise settled chronology of his later successors. We have seen that 
these Mutt lists have pushed back the date of Madhva by two cycles to 
adjust which they have been obliged to assign over sixty years ‘rule’ to 
one or two Pontiffs to fill the gap that would otherwise result between the 
earlier and later Pontiffs. The Mutt lists are reliable only as regards the cyclic 
year of demise or succession of Pontiffs; though even there, there is room 
for doubt in a few cases (as of Vyasatirtha, Brahmanya and Vidyadhiraja, 
Vagisa, Ramacandra, etc). The cyclic year of Vidyadhiraja’s demise is 
given as Avgirasa which would correspond to 1392. Butit is not possible to 
hold that he ‘ruled’ only for four years; though both the Gurucarya? and the 
Gurucaritat and following them both, Mr. M. V. Shingre, assign him only 
a rule of three years, nine months and thirteen days. The Caramasloka of the 
Mutts is silent about the number of years of his ‘rule’. But his career of 
.- ceaseless disputation with Advaitins is specially mentioned® and he is the 
author of at least three learned works. His literary and other activities 
must, therefore, have taken more of his time than barely three or four years 


1. See under Ch. XVII, p. 195, f.n. 1. 

2. Consistent with the old date of 1040 Saka for Madhva’s birth, which is faithfully 
adopted by the S. K. 

3. aalemedyat aaararfar Ga: t 


qaaatad Mat TTAATITT (iii) 
4, p. 110. | 
5. Wee arerareaaaeas 


faarfrerst gyre earary TeoTHT, 1) (Caramasloka) 
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as Pontiff. The Gurucaryd also refers to his having ordained his first disciple 
Rajendra ‘Tirtha “after many years (agfa #14)’’. Taking all these points 
into consideration, it seems reasonable to assign him at least some twenty- 
four years of Pontifical rule. He might have been about forty at the 
time of his ordination by Jayatirtha, which took place, according to the 
Gurucaryd, one year before Jayatirtha’s demise. I have therefore momen it fit 
to revise his Pontifical date as 1388-1412 a.p. 

The period of Vidyadhiraja is important for the first bifurcation of 
Mutts that occurred in his time. Tradition explains that he had first ordain- 
ed Rajendra Tirtha in Hevilambi. Subsequently, when he got seriously 
il! and sent word to Rajendra, he did not return from his tours in time and 
so he was obliged to ordain another disciple—Kavindra. It is not possible 
to ascertain now what precisely was the reason for the second ordination. 
The reason of the disciple’s absence during the Guru’s illness given 
for the bifurcation is not convincing. An interim arrangement could well 
have been made, even as reported during the second bifurcation, similarly, 
under Ramacandra T. The true reason was probably to satisfy growing 
regional needs and expectations. The branches. resulting therefrom 
have come to stay and have contributed much to the development and 
glory of Dvaita literature and philosophy. The first line of Rajendra Tirtha 
is now represented by the Matha of. Vyasatirtha at Sosale. The second 
disciple ordained by Vidyadhiraja, was the common ancestor of what now 
go by the names of the Raghavendra Svami and Uttaraddi Mutts, which 
are believed to have separated, under similar circumstances, at the time of 
Ramacandra Tirtha, the second in succession from Kavindra. The seniority 
of Rajendra to Kavindra is an established and accepted fact.1 The wording 
in the Caramasloka, pertaining to Kavindra,? (current in the two Mutts 
descended from him) tending to upset this historical fact, is unfortunate and 
unreliable as has already been made clear.* Vidyadhiraja died at Ergola,4 
where his mortal remains lie entombed. There are at present only two tombs 
of Ramacandra T. and Vidyanidhi on the embankment of a lake at Ergola. 
However, during my visit to the place which is some four miles from Nalvar 
(on the Wadi-Raichur section) on 28-2-1975 I found that the old town of 
Ergola was situated within the old fort now in ruins. The tombs of Vidya- 
dhiraja (Rajendra and some others) may have been in the old town now 
in ruins. 


WORKS 


The S. K. throws no light on the literary activities of Vidyadhiraja. 
But they are alluded to by Raghtttama Tirtha in introductory verse no. 6 of 





1. See S. K. edn. 193], p. 32 and Purpabodhakathakalpataru, vii. and Gurucarya. 


2. drarecraant waeratrafadry | 
sadist tet AAA azafaray i 

3, See Ch. XVII, p. 195, 

4, Near Malkhed, 
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his c. on Nydyavivarana : 


C 

aTeeAS) faa St: ATA TATE TA | 
arg? gepeet amen frenfirearect 
x * * ok 
We gather from other sources that he wrote some three works, two of which 
are preserved in mss. The third is known only through what appears to be 
a reference to it. (1) Chdndogya-Bhdsya-7ika is known to us through the 
following allusion in Srinjvasa Acarya’s c. on Taittiriya-Upanisad-Bhasya : 
. faanrfrcsnfaartterar : | 
: ardieraeracaarad eh PTH I 
E It is possible,. however, that the term “srarqurequectamd 7” refers only 
oo to’ Vedesa (in view of the term dd: attached to Vidyadhiraja), in 
a which case, no c. on the Chdndogya-Bhdsya need be admitted for him. 
oy But the G. V. L. Cat. alludes to such a work by him. (2) Gitd-Vivrti is 
however attested by two mss. preserved in the Mysore O.L. (C-1343 Deva- 
nagari and 2982 Nagari). The former, examined by me, is in a decaying 
condition and is rather badly damaged. It is indifferently styled a Tika 
and a Vivrti. The author adheres closely to the G. B. of Madhva; but 
while the latter passes over all those verses which are philosophically un- 
important, Vidyadhiraja generally supplies a brief comment to the less 
important verses too. He has incorporated the additional explanations of 
Gita verses, found in Madhva’s G. J. also. But for his own distinctive 
style and manner of treatment, this c. is little more than a rechauffe of the 
G. B. of Madhva (Cf. Vidyadhiraja and Madhva on G. B. and G. T. ii. 45). 
His style bears a strong family resemblance to that of Jayatirtha, in simpli- 
city and directness : aiftat Mafaaa: + aait geet arrcafara t fea, Fa: HA A 
airy ¢ aurora Hrrenrrcatefe Aq | afee aeit derehrecarer setae ? Ja HAH 
Huet: GAT A wadifa 1 ara grafa—a wan ef (iii, 4). This c. is mentioned by 
Dasgupta i in his History of Indian Philosophy (11,443). (3) Visnu-Sahasrandma- 
Bhasya(™),. A well-written Devanagari ms. of this is to be found in the 
i Mysore O.'L. (C-137) running to nearly 1650 granthas. The author’s 
f° < name is given at the end : 
: ud fararfrasta sted araareaat: | 

fasprrageer frefet: avariaat 
Its importance rests on two considerations (1) that the Visnusahasrandma 
is held in very high esteem by Madhva! and (2) that Vidyadhiraja happens 
to be the earliest Dvaita commentator on it. There are other cc. by 
subsequent Dvaita writers on it, but they cannot be said to come up to its 
level in range or completeness. It most probably represents a sort of Dual- 
istic reaction against Advaitic commentaries in the field, the earliest known 
of which is the one attributed to Sarmkara, which some scholars are inclined 
to attribute to a later writer, probably of the 13th century or later. 


er. a e- 7 : . . ant 
Mee wi Ee 
ergs sas separ esp 
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eae 


by iran % 
ee 5 
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Le eee ee ee 
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l. qeated—ared TaNTEAT area afer aT 
fauiainage + at Ted w aga 1 (G. B. introd). 
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The c. opens with an invocation to Visnu, Vyasa and Madhva, 
Sarasvati and the preceptors of the author. The efficacy of the thousand 
names of the Lord is emphasised with the help of a quotation from the 
G. T. : weay ard a aa araaaata | The author repeats the well-known 
observation of .Madhva that each of the thousand names is capable of a 
hundred explanations : 

THAT MATT FATT 

fasoparaagaer frefet: aE 1 
He does not, however, presume to give all of them for each or even a few 
of them. He contents himself with indicating as many explanations as 
can conveniently be attempted by him or digested by the readers, at a time. 
His venture is merely illustrative, not exhaustive. He leaves it to the in- 
genuity of the learned to work out for themselves more explanations on_ the 
same lines : feerasfarnd afafafraaaryaata 1 faseteareragied waarifa weriiza- 
wars fret tt 
He has given only the necessary etymological explanations, leaving out all 
learned and abstruse applications of rules of grammar and etymology 
involved in the process: va fraaqanrada Pert | sata sfagenauran- 
STTToq: II 
Quotations are made from the AV, the Srutis cited by Madhva, the Ekdak- 
sara-Nighantu, G. B., Brahmatarka and Mbh. T. N. A noteworthy feature 
of this c. is thatit brings together a variety of explanations of epithets of 
the Lord lying scattered in the works of Madhva. Nearly a dozen deriva- 
tions of the firstholy name “‘Visvam”’ are given. The c. is a very attractive 
one on the whole and deserves publication. 


2. VYASA TIRTHA (C. 1370-1400) *! 


(i) This Vyasa Tirtha ought to be distinguished from his name- 
sake and successor who flourished in the heydays of the Vijayanagar period. | 
Aufrecht,2 P. P. S. Sastri,? Vasudeva Shastri Abhyankar and others,‘ 
have confounded the two Vyasa Tirthas and ascribed to the latter, works 
really written by the former. Aufrecht is again wrong (i, p. 619) in making 
Vyasa Tirtha, “‘the founder of the Vyasaraya-Matha”’,—a Guru of Vedesga 
Bhiksu.6 It would be well therefore to adopt for the later Vy4satirtha, 
the name of Vyasaraya, as I have done, with its variants Vyasaraja and 
“Vyasa Yati, by which he is more widely known in Madhva circles. 


1. The S. KX. places him about 1220 Saka, which is inadmissible. 

2. Catal. Cat. i, p. 619. 

3. T. P. L. Cat. XIV, p. 6225. 

4, Edn. Sarvadarsanasamgraha, Bby., p. 517. 

5. Madras Uni. His. Ser. XI, p. 424. 

6. This confusion is common to P. P. S. Sastri also (T. P. L. XIV, introd. p. xvii). 


Vedesga’s real Guru was Vedavyasa Tirtha, of the Uttaradi Mutt. 
cs 
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The earlier Vyasa Tirtha was avowedly a direct disciple of Jaya- 
tirtha.1 He was not a Pontiff of any Mutt and was what is called in 
Kannada a “Bidi-Sanyas?’’ (stray disciple). 

(ii) Vyasa Tirtha appears to have contributed glosses to eight out 
of the ten Upanisads commented upon by Madhva, leaving out the /fa 
and Prafia, commented upon by Jayatirtha. A c.on the Mbh. T.N. 
and two Lives of Jayatirtha, one bigger and the other a short one, are all 
the works written by him. The ascription of such polemical works as the 
Candriké and Nym. to him, /y Aufrecht and others, has to be rejected, even 
on grounds of style. His/cc. on the Upanisads are mentioned by Raghit- 
tama,? and quotations from them occur in the Bhdsyadipiké of Jagannatha.® 
(1) Attareya-Upanisad-Bhasya-Vyakhya.* No ms. of: this c. has been found. 
The only textual ‘allusion to it is to be found in an introductory verse in the 
gloss of a late and more or less unknown commentator Krsnacarya, of which 
a ms. exists in the T. P. L. (iii, 1592) : 

'  Reatravsat 9 aradtaifefarr 

ae: carat faeraferert wat I 
(2) :His c. on the Brhadéranyaka-Bhaésya(™) is a voluminous one running 
to 3500 granthas. Mss. of it are preserved in the Baroda O. L. (AC 3914), 
Mysoré (C-948) and Tanjore (iii, 1650). It is quoted by Jagannatha 
Tirtha and mentioned by Raghittama at the beginning of his gloss. (3) 
His Taittiriya-Bhasya-Vyakhya(P),4 is a short and crisp one in 400 granthas. 
His (4) Chandog ya-Bhasya-Vyakhya (™) is available in mss. both at Mysore 
and‘ Tanjore (1618) complete in eight Adhyayas, in 2500 granthas. It is 
quoted on p. 428 of the Bhdsyadipika. (5) The Kena or Talavakaropanisad- 
Bhasya-Vyakhya, was published in 1905. It is also quotedin the Bhdsya- 
dipika. That on Mundaka(P) runs to 350 granthas and the one on. Man- 
dikya(P) to 360. The Bhasyartha and the Khandartha for the original 
are concurrently given. (9) A ms. of his c. on Mbh. T. N. is reported 
from Mysore (5063). His (10) Fayatirtha-Vijaya® is a metrical life of 
Jayatirtha in 5 cantos, of various metres. The first two are taken up with 
the doings of Madhva and his four disciples, notably Narahari (ver. 4-28) 
and Aksobhya (31-68). The latter’s encounter with Vidyaranya (ver. 
43) and the arbitration of Vedanta Desika (64) are referred to. The iii 
canto closes with the early life and marriage of Jayatirtha whose (former) 
name is given as “Dhondu” (ver. 5). The iv sketches his meeting with 
Aksobhya and the last with his conversion or ordination. No account 
is given of the Pontifical activities of Jayatirtha, except his devotion to 


1. See colophon to Anu-Jayatirtha Vijaya (Madras R. No. 1447-a). Vedeéa also 
reférs to him as FTTH TT HTT (Chan. Up. Com.). ‘That this refers to the earlier Vyasa 
Tirtha, is clear from the subsequent reference to the author of the Nym. and Candrika. 

2. a4 daraneaty oqreqata wera | 


a ae aadiamd aera) i 
3. il, 1, 18; p. 268 etc. 


4. Published by T. R. Krishnacharya, Kumbakonam. 
J. Jayalaya Press, Mysore. 
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--Sarasvati (v. 8-11). This work is clearly different from a similar work 
of Chalari Samkarsana, as is clear from the difference in contents. The 
latter places the meeting of Aksobhya with Jayatirtha in canto iii, whereas 
in the present work it is given in iv. Sarnkarsana’s work gives dn account 
of the Pontifical activities of Jayatirtha (ch. V) which is not done here. 
(11) The Anu-Fayatirtha-Vijaya(P) attributed to Vyasa is a shorter metrical 
life of Jayatirtha in 34 Sragdhara verses. Some legendary details are 
given about Jayatirtha. Here too, he is represented as an incarnation of 
Indra and to have been miraculously favoured by the Goddess Durga 
(ver. 16). It contains nothing of historical value or worth and its artificial 
uninspired account makes it difficult to believe that it was really a work of 
a direct disciple of Jayatirtha. It also refers to Jayatirtha’s meeting and 
disputation with another Advaitin monk Vadindra (ver. 20-22) who is 
otherwise unknown and enumerates the works of Jayatirtha (18-19) and 
visits to Banaras, Prayaga (32) and ordination of Vidyadhiraja (33). But 
certain defects of diction as in verses 5 and 6 and the reference to the 
“Gurus” from whom the author has received his information about the 
exploits of Jayatirtha (ver. 34) make it doubtful if it could really be regarded 
as an authentic work of Vyasa Tirtha. 

(iii) Vyasa Tirtha is the earliest Madhva glossator on the Upanisads. 
He may, in a sense, be even said to be the first regular commentator of 
his school, on the Upanisads; for, the ten Upanisad Bhasyas of Madhva, 
were but partial commentaries on the originals. They did not give any 
word for word meaning of the passages (Khandartha) such as is to be 
found in the Bhasyas of Sarhkara or others. Such commentaries from the 
Dvaita point of view were a desideratum and Vyasa Tirtha addressed himself 
to the task. He also commented on the Bhasyas of Madhva at the same 
time. The clarity of his explanations and simplicity of language are alike 
remarkable. His commentaries have naturally been adopted as models 
of authentic exposition, by other subsequent commentators following him, 
such as Vedesga, Visvesvara, and Raghavendra, who have written their 
Khandarthas on these lines and are much indebted to him. 


3. VIJAYADHVAJA TIRTHA (c. 1410-50) 


From the genealogical tables of the Pejavar Mutt of Udipi, given on 
p. 204, col. 2, it will be seen that Vijayadhvaja Tirtha was the seventh 
Pontifical successor of Madhva, on the Pitha of his Mutt. The story in 
the Sat Katha, that he was a disciple of Jayatirtha, seems to be due merely 
to a confusion between the names of Jaya-Tirtha and Vijaya-Tirtha, the 
-grand-preceptor (Tae) of Vijayadhvaja. Both as the seventh successor 
of Madhva and as belonging to an order of Balasanyasins, Vijayadhvaja 
must have undoubtedly come after Jayatirtha, who was fifth in succession 
from Madhva, in a different line. 

The stone inscription in the Durga temple at Chitrapur (Siaratkal) 
purporting to show that it was erected by Vijayadhvaja in 1336 a.p. 
does not seem to be genuine, as it reduces the interval between the date of 
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departure of M. and the date of this inscription of his seventh successor to 
19 years which is untenable. The Pejavar Mutt lists again place Vijaya- 
dhvaja’s demise in Parabhava (1427). ‘The interval between the Chitra- 
pur inscription and this date is 91 years which in its turn would necessitate 
our assigning a life of more than a hundred years to Vijayadhvaja which is 
not supported by other sources. 

On the basis of a grant to Vidya (dhi)raja Tirtha of the Krsnapur 
Mutt of Udipi, in the reign of Harihara II (1377-1402) and a gift of land 
to the same Svami! in the year 1409 a.p. by Devaraya Maharaya (1406- 
18), we may be permitted to work out an average of nearly fifteen years 
rule for each Pontiff, in| which case, Vijayadhvaja would naturally fall 
between c. 1415 and 1440°«.p. He could not, therefore, have flourished 
“about the same time” as Vyasatirtha, as airily remarked by a writer on 
p. 313 of Vij. Sex. Cent. Com. Vol. This calculation has also the support 
of other dated inscriptions from Udipi relating to the Monks of the Kanur? 
and Sode*? Mutts. 

The story in the Sat Katha (edn. 1896, p. 23) about the alleged ostra- 
cism of Vijayadhvaja by Raghunatha Tirtha of Uttaradi Mutt, Sripada- 
raja and Vyasatirtha, for the sin of having crossed the sea in a vessel, to visit 
Dvaraka and of his having been commissioned to write a commentary on 
Bhagavata as an atonement for it, by these three Pontiffs, is a malicious and 
stupid invention inasmuch as Vijayadhvaja was at least half a century earlier 
than the Pontiffs mentioned. His commentary on the Bhdgavata, is a labour 
of love and spontaneous devotion. Nothing is, however, known about his 
early life and career. He was an indefatigable writer and a sincere soul. 
His mortal remains lie at Kanvatirtha near Majijeshwar, ten miles south 
of Mangalore. 


WORKS 


Vijayadhvaja is best known to the followers of Madhva by his volumi- 
nous commentary on the Bhadgavata Purana, called Padaratindvali. It was printed 
at Belgaum in 1892 and is one of the representative commentaries included 
in the Variorum Edn., of the Purana, published from Brindavan, in 1905. 

The Padaratndvali is the earltest, complete and standard c. of the Dvaita 
school on the Bhdgavata. ‘There have been many subsequent cc. on the 
Bhagavata by writers of the same school, like Yadupati, Satyadharma, etc.; 
but none of them has come up to the level of Vijayadhvaja’s epoch-making 





1. See Madras Insc. ii, p. 871, nos. 236 and 241. The Svami was the seventh 
Pontiff of the Mutt. , 


2. Madras Insc. no. 113 of 1901 mentions a grant made in 1614 to Vidyadhiga and 
Vibudhesga Tirthas of Kanur Mutt, the fifteenth and sixteenth Svamis of the Mutt. This 
Vidyadhisa ought not to be confused with his namesake in the Uttaradi Mutt, as has been 
done by Prof. V. Rangacharya. | 

3. Vide inscriptions relating to Vadiraja and his pupil, in my D ate of Vadiraja, ABORI, 
xvi. 2, pp. 195-96. 
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“commentary, in stylistic grandeur, expository brilliance and comprehensive 
grasp of subject-matter or erudition. J¢ is as luminous as it 1s voluminous, 
running to over 35,000 granthas. It is one of the distinguished contributions 
of the Udipi Mutts to the output of Dvaita Literature. The text of Vifayadhvaja 
shows important variations from the readings known to Jayatirtha, of 
passages quoted in the works of Madhva.1 

The Padaratndévali, is a word for word c. on the entire Bhagavata unlike 
the B. T. of Madhva, which is just a partial comment on some of the crucial 
verses or parts of verses of the Purana. Vijayadhvaja is, indeed, very much 
indebted to the B. TJ. in the writing of his c. as can be seen from the nume- 
rous and extensive quotations and extracts he gives from it. It appears 
further, from one of his introductory verses, that he had before him, another 
c. on the Purana, written by his own Paramaguru Vijaya Tirtha? ; 

aaanafasqarat TT wena | 

amt: afrqrsiter safea  wttad gam i (Verse 11) 

Vijayadhvaja’s object in writing his c. seems to have been to supple- 
ment the B. 7. of Madhva and defend it, where necessary, against contem- 
porary criticisms. (See his remarks under iii, 10, 9; 40; X, 75, 52; 10; 12; 
72; XI, 13, 7.) Both Madhva and Vijayadhvaja are found to criticize 
certain powerfully established Advaitic interpretations of the Purana. The 
former’s references and criticisms, being, as usual, very brief and enig- 
matic, in the absence of a good commentary, Vijayadhvaja has ably supplied 
this want : i, 2, 12; 22, 24; 1, 3, 3; 34; iv, 22, 40; vi, 9, 28; vii, 3, 34; vii, 
9, 10; xi, 7, 51; xi, 21, 435 1v, 29, 10; iv, 33, 16; ii, 5, 10; xi, 10, 3; xi, 15, 
6; xi, 12, 20; iv, 24, 29 and vi, 4, 27. Besides making clear the nature and 
drift of Madhva’s criticisms of these Advaitic interpretations, he has many 
independent criticisms to offer against Advaitic commentators on the 
Purana : i, 1, 1; i, 2, 2; i, 9, 49; vi, 15, 7; vii, 3, 34; i, 3, 32; i, 5, 10; i, 7, 
S75 4, 9.49. He gives copious extracts for certain of these cc. but in the 
present state of our knowledge, it is not possible to fix the identity of the 
commentator or commentators, censured by him. It would be time to 
say when the earlier cc. of Citsukha and Punyaranya come to be published 
and studied closely, if the views embodied in them tally with those censured 
by Vijayadhvaja. There is no truth in the statement made by S. K. 
Venkataramanacharya in the P. B. Desai Com. Vol. Dharwar 1971 in his 
article on Vijayadhvaja that he quotes Citsukha under Bhag. iv. 14, 35. 
There is no quotation from Citsukha’s c. on Bhag. as such; but only a 
mention of Citsukha and Padmapada as Advaitic authors. As ee Sridhara’s 
commentary, there are a couple of indications that Viyayadhvaja was 
acquainted with it : Cf. the two on at and faa in ii, 9, 31. It must, how-: 
ever, be added that there are more than fifteen places in the Padaraindvali 


1. For instance, in XI, 21, 43, Vij. reads “af which he interprets as fagsaataed 


but Jayatirtha in his TP on i, 1,4 has “areatq’. The interpretations too are at times 


different Cf. J. on G. B. un, 24 and Vij. on Bhag. ii, 7,42 and ui, 9, 39. 
2. Possibly Vijaya Tirtha’s c. was on the B. T. 
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where Advaitic interpretations of verses are quoted and severely criticised. 
But only in two or three stray cases do these quotations agree even 
remotely with Sridhara’s interpretations of those verses.. In. most cases, 
he differs fundamentally in spirit! and letter,? from the Advaitic inter- 
pretations referred to by Vijayadhvaja. Where he agrees with them, 
the occasions are of trivial account, having no textual or metaphysical 
significance in themselves »-—agreements so to say, of an ordinary and inevit- 
able | kind : ii, 1, 23; m1, 5, 1051, 2, 3; 1, 10, 4; vi, 9, 28; vu, 9, 10; i, 3, 8; 
il, 2, 16. .On more vital ‘occasions, he j is haskis dualistic in his interpre- 
tations, even where a monistic one could be thought of (i, 18, 14; vii, 3, 34). 
He is’ even anti-monistic{ at times: XI, 12, 20; admits the reality of 
‘shfaute” and the continuation of Bhakti in Moksa. With all that, 
Sridhara, was a staunch Advaitin (i, 5, 20) and there is much more than 
a casual agreement between his interpretation of vii, 9; 10 and its criticism 
at the hands of Vijayadhvaja. The latter refers to two different expla- 
nations of the term “faysar” here, the first of which is to be found in 
Sridhara’s tika. In ii, 2, 16, there is a marked resemblance in wording 
and interpretation between Sridhara and the Advaitic view criticised by 
Vijayadhvaja. At the same time, there is nothing to show that Sridhara 
himself could not, in these cases, have gone back to the earlier commenta- 
tors of his own school. The Gauraganoddesadipika of Kavikarnapira, makes 
Visnu Puri a disciple of Jayadhvaja alas Jayadharma Tirtha (1434-48).* 
Since Visnu Puri quotes Sridhara,* we may take the latter to have been a 
contemporary of Jayadhvaja himself. And since Jayadhvaja himself is 
not far removed from Vijayadhvaja, it may be assumed that Sridhara 
Svamin was more or less a contemporary of Viayadhvaja. 

Following strictly in the footsteps of Madhva, Vijayadhvaja does, 
on occasions, give additional interpretations of verses, not given by him, 
which he nevertheless believes could be brought within the range of his 
master’s explanations : i, 1,3: aa frafrtermd: | aaaricararaary | T. ATTAG 
aaa aasrgaa FF FF 

We have two valuable references in Vijayadhvaja under iv, 22, 31-34 
and xi, 15, 6, to the commentary of a certain Suka-Tirtha.> But we know 


LL, 1, 45 ii, 9, 155 di, 8, 14. 

2. ii, 8, 14; iv, 29, 20 where the reading “sqafseee” is unknown to §Sridhara; 
iv, 33, 163 1, 2, 12; 22; 24; 1, 3, 3; 34; 1, 5, 10; i, 7, 37; vi, 4, 27; vi, 15, 7; vii, 3, 34; xi, 
3, 34; xi, 12, 20: 

3. sfraadifa sita: T<aeat cf. with this Madhva : ‘sta fa wradtsfreeeatenr’ (VIN) 
and sftaafa sila amredtfit sila: | Tg aa S14: (Caitanyacandrodaya. Bib. Ind. p. 156 and 
Sridhara on Bhag. xi, 24, 27; iii, 35, 31; iii, 9,3; i, 1,3 and aRaTaaed qa: 
(i, 7, 10) etc. ’ 

4. aa terernifrafrat aa agraq # HK 

ees Ind. Office Cat. VI, 2535, p. 1272, col. 2.) 

me fa 1 sararet +t greetatee sat ae: | 
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nothing about this commentator from any other source.’ His title “Tirtha’”’? however 
suggests a Sannyasin of the Ekadandi-order, though not ‘necessarily a 
Madhva ascetic. He was probably an Advaitin. 


OTHER WORKS 


Tradition ascribes to Vijayadhvaja ac. also on the B. T. though no 
ms. of any suth work has been brought to light. It seems unlikely also that 
he would have troubled to write a c. on the B. J. when he had already 
dealt with its original elaborately and quoted copiously from it. Most pro- 
bably it was Vijaya Tirtha, who had commented on the B.T. Among other 
works of his are (2) a c.on the Yamakabhdarata*® (3) Dasdvatara-Harigatha- 
Stotra(P)%, in praise of Avataras of Visnu and set to music and a Krgndstakam. 


4. BRAHMANYA TIRTHA (C. 1460-76) * 


Brahmanya Tirtha was third in descent from Rajendra, in the senior 
line of disciples descended from Vidyadhiraja. The Mutt lists give his 
date of demise as 1467 a.p. This was accepted by B. Venkobarao, in his 
introduction to the Vy-carita. It is however open to many objections. In 
the first place, it gives his disciple Vyasatirtha a Pontifical sway of over 
70 years, which is too long. It also bestows on the latter a life of over 90 
years which is not corroborated by other evidences. Venkobarao himself 
refers (pp. cxiv-cxv) to a trddition according to which Brahmanya died 
soon after a great famine. On page 100 of his Forgotten Empire, Sewell 
says that ‘‘about the 1475, there was a terrible famine in the Deccan and in 
the country of the Telugus, which lasted for two years.”4 Venkobarao 
himself refers to two such famines which broke out in the years 1423-25 
and 1472-74.5 The second one, it will be seen, synchronizes with the date 
mentioned by Sewell. It is manifestly impossible that Brahmanya could 
have died in the first famine. The date is too early for him. We have 
therefore to assume that it was after the famine of 1475-76, that he died. 
The event, thus, cannot be placed edrlier than 1476. 

It was to the blessings of Brahmanya Tirtha that the parents of 
Vyasatirtha (his disciple) owed the birth of their children,—notably of 
Vyasatirtha himself. He lived mostly at Cannapatna or Abbir (in Karnataka 
' State) which is mentioned in the Vy-cartta® as his permanent residence. 
There he had a Mutt of his own, which was entrusted to his disciple (probably 
senior) Sridhara Tirtha.? His other disciple was the famous Vyasatirtha. 


1. Jivagosvamin, in his Safsandarbha mentions Sukahrdaya among a dozen standard 
commentaries on the Bhag. It is doubtful however if its author was really the Sukatirtha 
mentioned by Vijayadhvaja. Jiva professes great respect for Vijayadhvaja : 

fanacaa * * aaaarifagzaom * * (pp. 21-22). 
M. M. Sangha List. 
Published from Udipi along with the Caturdafastotra of the same author. 
Also Ferishta, C. Scott edn. i, 162, S. I. I, p. 227. 
Dharwar Gazetteer, pp. 404-06. 
p..26 (Text). 
This Mutt, which survives to this day, is variously known as the Kundapir Mutt, 
Abbir or Cannapatna Mutt and so on. It has no direct connection with Vydasatirtha 


SOQ Mh wWh 
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Only one work is traditionally ascribed to Brahmanya and that 
is a gloss on the TP of Jayatirtha. Noms. of it has, however, come down; 
nor has it been mentioned by his disciple Vyasatirtha, in his celebrated c. 
on the TP. The ascription does not, therefore, seem to be well-founded. 


5. SRIPADARAJA ALIAS LAKSMINARAYANA TIRTHA 
(C. 1420-87) 
Laksminarayana Tirtha, more widely known as Sripadaraja,} was 
Pontiff of the Mutt of Padmanabha Tirtha at Mulbagal. He was the 
seventh in descent from; Padmanabha and the disciple and successor of 
Svarnavarna Tirtha, whase Brndavana, has been discovered at Srirangam. 
According to a tradition, recorded in the Brahmanya Tirtha Vijaya,? the 
mothers of Brahmanya and Sripadaraja were uterine sisters. The cousins 
were probably of the same age. It is remarkable that both should have 
renounced the world and devoted themselves to the cause of their faith and 
played a conspicuous part in the spiritual development of their gifted dis- 
" ciple Vyasatirtha Sripadaradja’s demise may be placed definitely after 
: 1457 in which year, we have a grant issued in the name of his Guru Svarna- 
m varna Tirtha, by Vijaya Venkatapati, son of Virapaksa (Ep. Car. IX, 
Mulbagal, 1). 

Sripadaraja is further stated to have been a contemporary of Raghu- 
natha Tirtha of the Uttaradi Mutt, who came into power in 1444 and died 
in 1502. The Sripadarajastakam mentions their joint pilgrimage to Banaras.$ 
From the same source, we gather that the former wielded considerable 
influence over Saluva Narasimha I and was specially honoured by him 
after his return from the Kalinga campaign (1476 a.p.).4 The fact also 
that it was.at the instance of Sripadaraja that his disciple Vyasatirtha went 
to the court of Saluva Narasimha at Candragiri® in or about 1484-85, attests 
the position of influence which he wielded at the court of Candragiri. He 
must, therefore, have died some time after the departure of VyAsatirtha to 
Candragiri, about the year 1486-87. 


SRNR Fis 


- 
& 


‘though in recent years a claim has been brought forward on its behalf that it is also-directly 
descended from Vy4satirtha and entitled to the appellation ‘‘Vydsatirtha Mutt”, which is 
denied by the other Mutt at Sosale which claims and is universally acknowledged to be the 
lawful successor Mutt of Vyasatirtha. The Mysore High Court in its judgment on an Appeal 
in a civil suit on this question, No. 45 of 1937-38 dated 28-6-1940 has dismissed the claim 
of this Mutt to be the main Mutt of Vydsatirtha. There are misfits both in the genealogical 
Table and the epigraphs cited by the Kundapir Mutt. Nor do its Svamis appear to have 
made any contribution to Dvaita Literature. We shall, therefore, leave it out of further 
consideration here. 

1. This title is said to have been conferred on him by Raghunatha Tirtha of the 
Uttaradi Mutt. The variant ‘“Sripadaraya’’ is commonly used in Kannada. 





3. i, 4 (S. M.) 
4. p. 40 Vy-carita (text), 
Do, Vide p. 67, 
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The only work ascribed to him is ac. on the NS. called Vdagvayra or 
Nyliyasudhopanyasa-Vagvajra, (P) of which a Devanagari ms. is available in 
the Mys. O. L. (C-1560). It isa lucid and attractive commentary in 3500 
granthas. The exposition is exhaustive! and the style graceful. The author 
has, in many places, incorporated passages wholesale,? from the original 
NS. In spite of its many attractive features, it has not made much head- 
way, in traditional circles. Even doubts have been expressed in some 
quarters, touching its traditional ascription to Sripadaraja. | 


6. SOMANATHA KAVI C. 1480-1540) 


The memory of Somanatha, author of the sumptuous biography of 
Vyasatirtha, in Campt form, was first brought to the notice of the world 
by the late B. Venkobarao, in his article in the Q. 7. M. S., for 1924. 
The work itself was published two years later. It has been a first class 
literary and historical discovery. For, besides being a contemporary 
account of the life and doings of one of the foremost thinkers of S. India 
during the early 16th century, the Vydsayogicartta commands the admiration 
of all true Sahrdayas as a Campu Kavya of great literary merit.2 As a 
historical work, its value is even greater. For, not only does it add to the 
literary glory of the Vijayanagar period in general and its ablest sovereign 
Krsnadevaraya in particular, but throws a new light on the extent of patro- 
nage accorded to the religion and philosophy of Madhvacarya and its 
éxponents, ‘by the Kings of the II and III Dynasties of Vijayanagar. 


DATE 


Somanatha says of himself that he was introduced to Vyasatirtha in 
the reign of Acyutaraya, by Narayana Yati. This Narayana Yati (of the 
Aksobhya Tirtha Matha, Kidli) figures in an inscription of Krsnadeva- 
raya, dated 1527 a.p. It is clear, therefore, that both Narayana Yati 
and his protege lived at least for some years into the reign of Acyuta. The 
Vy-carita was probably completed about 1535. It may safely be assumed 
that Somanatha flourished in the former half of the 16th century. 


LIFE 


As his name and those of his ancestors indicate, Somanatha was a 
Smarta Brahmin (i.e. a follower of Sarhkara ). His work and the spirit 
underlying it put one in mind of the c. of Appayya Diksita onthe Yédava- 
bhyudaya of Vedanta Desika. It certainly is an outstanding proof of the 
winsome personality of Vyasatirtha, to have been able to secure so notable 
a biographer as Poet Somanatha, who did not belong to the Madhva school. 

-Somanatha gives us sufficient information about his personal history. 
We learn that he hailed from the village of Govindatirthapura, in the 


l. Vide p. 67. 

2. (Cf. p. 69 (Mys. ms.) and VTA. of payaurihe: 

3. Curiously enough, it has not even been mentioned, in the chapter on ‘Literature and 
Art’ in Madras Uni, His, Ser. X/, or even in the Vij. Sex. Cent. Com. Vol. . 
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Tundiramandala, near Kajici (p. 84). Tradition and certain resem- 
blances in style have led B. Venkobarao,! to believe that he was, on his 
mother’s side, a nephew of Anantabhatta, the renowned amialoa of the 
Bharata-Campi.2 His genealogy is: 

1. Yajva Bhaskara 

2. Devaraja Somapithi 

3. Bhatta Gayamukti Bhaskara 

4, (Father) 

5. Somanatha 
On his maternal side, he jseems to have been connected with a certain 
Kalameghadhvari.* His grandfather Gayamukti Bhaskara was honoured 
by several sovereigns including Bukka and Harihara II. 

Somanatha’s work is divided into eight ulldsas (chapters ) and con- 
tains a little over 1,000 granthas. It is written in the standard Campi 
style, full of puns, alliteration and other literary embellishments. The 
author has a perfect command of language and his expressions have all the 
naturalness of creative art. He does not strain after effect. He is an ele- 
gant. writer commanding ease, felicity and rhythm. 

He says in his Epilogue, that he had his work read out publicly in an: 
open assembly of scholars presided over by Vyasatirtha, himself, by two 
good readers. and had it duly approved. The salient points of the histo- 
rical kernel of the biography have already been brought together under 
VYASATIRTHA. 


7. RAGHOTTAMA TIRTHA (1557-96) 


Raghittama is one of the honoured Saints of the Madhva Calendar. 
Nothing is known about his parentage or early life, save that he was admitt- 
ed to the Sannydsasrama directly from Brahmacarya (Gurucaryd, iv, 35). 
He was the nephew of Raghuvarya Tirtha* and succeeded his maternal 
uncle on the Pontificate of the Uttaradi Mutt in 1557-58, which he occu- 
pied, with remarkable distinction, for thirty-nine years, till his demise in the 
cyclic year of Manmatha.. He was thus a close contemporary of Vijayindra 
Tirtha. He was a Kannada-speaking DeSastha® Brahmin of Uttara- 


l. Introd. to Vydsayogicarita, Bangalore Press, Bangalore, 1926. 

2, The evidence on this point has been discussed by Venkobarao in the Introd. 
pp. xlv-xlviii. This identification, we find, has been accepted in the ‘History and Culture of 
the Indian People’, Vol. vi, p. 473. (Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan). 

3. A poet Kalamegha is said to “have been a protege of Saluva Gopa Tippa, one of 
Devaraya’s officers gaverning a part of the Tamil country. (Madras Uni. His. Ser. xi, 
p. 246.) | 

4. TaTagiraisht eqaqatsratcrg: | 

qa wileracita enenrs 
TI = TIIAT «= GaNAHt TR 
‘qeafafrar AIT VIMATTETH (Gurucaryé IV, 35-36). 

3. I use the term “Dé¢sastha”’ in its true, original and only correct sense of an inhabi- 
tant of the “Desh” (region above and east of the Western Ghats, as distinguished. from 
“Konkan”. (below the Ghats),—in which sense it is invariably used and understood in the 
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Karnataka! and very probably, a native of Mantr, on the Bhima river, 
in the Indi taluk of the Bijapar district. 

Raghittama is said to have studied for some years after his ordina- 
tion, under a learned Pandit Varadarajacarya of Manir. The Pandit’s 
treatment of his ascetic-disciple seems to have terminated the studies rather 
early. The traditions recorded in the Gurucaryaand Anandatirtha-Katha- 
kalpataru ascribe certain innovations in the Mutt routine and additions to . 
Pontifical paraphernalia and display of retinue. He seems to have spent 
the latter part of his life at his Mutt at Tirukoilur, on the S. Pennar river, 
in the S. Arcot district, where he passed away and where his mortal remains 
lie entombed. To this day, special reverence is paid to his memory and 
hundreds visit his tomb there, irrespective of caste or creed. He was a 
scholar of great weight and taught many disciples, among whom were 
(1) the celebrated Vyasa-Ramacarya of Tarangini-fame and (2) Vedeéga 
Bhiksu, a prolific commentator. | 


WORKS 


Raghfittama’s works are seven in number. They are all of them 
extant though only five have been printed so far. They are allin the nature 
of commentaries on the earlier works of the system. ‘“Bhava-bodha’’ is 
the general title of a majority of his works and Raghiittama himself is usually 
called “Bhavabodhakara” or ‘‘Bhavabodhacarya”’. 

(1)° Visnu Tattva Nirnaya-Tika-Bhavabodha (P). This (Mysore O. L. 
C-1906) is a gloss on the V7.N{. of Jayatirtha, in about 1200 granthas. 
The author quotes from the PP and culls Pratikas, regularly from the tika 
of Jayatirtha. (2) 7P-Bhdvabodha(P) is a super-commentary on the TP 
of Jayatirtha which has been published: by the Madras Govt. Oriental 
Library (1956). 

It is a voluminous gloss running to nearly 8100 granthas. It is 
quoted and criticized by Jagannatha Tirtha in his Bhdsyadipika,? three or 
four times and by Raghavendra once in his TCP (p. 859). Like the TC 
he sets forth the ‘Tadarthacinta’ of adhi-s and takes note of Petikas of 


(Bombay) Maharashtra State, wherefrom it migrated to the South. See Bombay Gazetteer, 
Dharwar, Vol. xxii, 1884, pp. 56-58. It has absolutely no linguistic denotation. There 
is therefore no justification whatever for the loose and misleading use of the term -in old 
Madras State and parts of former Mysore State to denote only a Marathi-speaking Brah- 
min, Its restriction in this sense, among Madhva Brahmins of the South who now speak 
a form of Marathi, is the result of a misconception. There is reason to believe further 
that many Deéastha families from Uttara-Karnataka (whose mother tongue was Kannada) 
migrated to and settled down in various parts of Tamil Nadu which were under Maratha 
administration, and many of them gradually changed over to Marathi as_ their mother 
tongue due to environmental reasons or for the sake of political advantages. The original 
Kannada affiliations of many of these families could be easily established even now, with the 
help of their surnames which are still current in Uttara-Karnataka among the Kannadigas 
there and have no counterpart in the surnames and place-names current among Maha- 
rashtrians proper. 

1. See fin. 4, p. 463. 

2. See Bhasyadipika p. 237 and Bhavabodha i, 1, 3, and p. 438 with ii, 1, 18. 
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Padas and subject matter of adhi-s at the end of Padas instead of at the 
beginning as in the TJC. He holds independent views‘on some points of 
doctrine and interpretation as on the question of Bimbopasana (iii.3.53). 
His language is simple and precise. He makes his points forcefully. He 
quotes often from certain unipentified sources not cited by any other com- 
mentator. But he takes no notice of the Sutra interpretations of the other 
schools. The author quotes also the passages of the NV commented upon 
by Jayatirtha in his 7P without introducing the actual words thereof and 
from the Candriké! (3) Nydyavivarana-Tika (P) is a direct commentary on 
the NV of Madhva, in |continuation of Jayatirtha’s c. on the same, from 
B..S. i, 3, 1, onwards and has been printed and published from Udipi. 
(4) Nydyaratna-Sambandhgdipikd (P) 1s preserved in‘ the Mysore O. L. 
(C-1557). It runs to some 1200 granthas and is in the nature of a _ c. on 
the AV showing at the same time, the inter-connection between the words 
of Madhva and the Sitras of Badarayana. It also indicates the Parvapaksa 
and Siddhanta-nyayas involved at each step. The scope of the work is 
thus indicated : 

arearenerpaa ti ATATTH TTT | 

waar set SaATHy 

(5) Vivaranoddhara (m) is a gloss on those passages in the Nydya- 
Vivarana which have been commented upon by Jayatirtha in his TP with- 
out actually introducing the words thereof, into the body of his text.2. A 

s. is preserved in the T. P.’L. xiv, 7841. (6) Brhadaranyakopanisad- 

Bhasya-Bhavabodha! is Raghuttama’s magnum opus, in 9000 granthas. It 
gives both the Khandartha and the Bhasyartha of the Upanisad. The 
most striking feature of the c. is the large number of quotations from the 
Brhadaranyaka Bhasya of Sarnkara, intended to contrast the interpretations 
of the Madhva School with those of Samkara, which are often criticised by 
Raghittama in his work : 


-Bhavabodha Samkara’s Bhasya in Brh. Up. 
- (Anandaérama edn.) 

P, 7 P. 20 

10 33° 

12 b 35 

12 36 

14.. 37 

35 b 127 

35 |b 129 

36 b 145 

36 b 148 

207 479 

274 b 630 


l. "See 1, 2, p. 48 b (ms). 

2. See the colophon; zfa shassadtdaconefaaacararframaamfaawiar: 1 Vide 
also the remarks of Raghavendra in his 7P.—Bhdvadipa, p.25, lines 22—23. : ii, 4, 13 
p. 223 (Bombay). The Editor of T. P. L. Catal., has not rightly understood the scope of 
this work of Raghittama. 

3.. Printed, N. S. Press, Bombay, 1907, 
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He has incorporated into his work passages from the commentaries of 
Jayatirtha on Kathdlaksaga (See Raghittama, pp. 199-200)., AV See Raghi- 
ttama, p. 308 and NS 115, and the Jfa Up. (see Raghittama, p. 348). 
He makes an interesting reference to the views of his teacher Raghuvarya 
on the interpretation of the term ‘ee’, (Brh. Up. iti, 1, p. 166 line 17): 
Tiss aaareaary afa catia: ui! (7) G. B. Prameyadipikd-Bhadvabodha(™) is his gloss 
on Jayatirtha’s c.on Madhva’s Gitabhdsya. It is preserved in the Mys. 

O.L.C. no. 1106, Nagari and extracts from it have been given in T. R. 

Krishnacarya’s edn. of the G. B. Bhavaratnakofa of Sumatindra. 


. . Re 
8. YADUPATI ACARYA (C. 1580—1630) 


Yadupati,. alias Yadavacarya, was a distinguished pupil of Vedeéa 
Bhiksu.2. He wrote several commentaries on the earlier works of his school, 
the chief of which is the one on the NS called Yadupatya, after its author. 
This c. is very popular in Pandit circles. 

Yadupati was an Uttara-Karnataka Brahmin of the village of 
Yekkundi, in the Saundatti taluk of the Belgaum district. His descendants 
are said to be still living. The S.A. gives his father’s name as Yadappayya 
(p. 182) and states that his brother Ramappa received Sannyasa from 
Vedavyasa Tirtha and that he subsequéntly became his brother’s teacher in 
Vedanta. This was presumably the same as Vedega Bhiksu, the distin- 
guished commentator and acknowledged Guru of Yadupati. Yadupati 
was thus a senior contemporary of the celebrated Vidyadhiga Tirtha of 
the Uttaradi Mutt. | 

Not only was Yadupati a distinguished scholar and glossator himself, 
but a trainer of able disciples. Among his famous pupils are to be men- 
tioned (1)Bidarahalli Srinivasa Acarya (2) Sarkara Srinivasa and Umarji 
Tirumalacarya, who have all made lasting contributions to Dvaita  lite- 
rature. This shows how the Mutts in the old days radiated spiritual learn- 
ing as Universities and each pupil who received instruction under celebrat- 
ed teachers, lived up to the tradition of learning and scholarship preached. 
by-the Upanisads. 


WORKS 


Nine works of Yadupati are available, two of which have been print- 
ed. (1) His gloss on 7S in 300 granthas is preserved at the T. P. L. while 
that on (2) Td. is available at Mysore (C-7). His Nydyasudha-Tippani (p)P 
is the most important of his works. It is an adequate c. on the text of the 
NS bearing the stamp of deep learning and originality on every page. 


oP 





1. This confirms the statement in the Gurucaryé that Raghittama had already read 
other SAstras under Raghuvarya and had his ordination from him about 1543, continuing 
his studies still further. 

2. Cf. afa satagendtaqeraretreiy agafaar faxfratat gerfeomat... (colophon) 
AAMATAT ATTA HATTA (gloss on TS). In his c. on NS. Yadupati mentions the gloss 
of his teacher Vedega on the pp : fase HASTA AAMT EHATAT Ta lreareqTai Roce | 
(iii, 2, p. 292 b). : 
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The author shows himself deeply versed in the grammatical learning of his 
days which he enlists in the support of the interpretations of his school. 
His gloss is distinctly anterior to that of Raghavendra and perhaps also to 
that of Vidyadhiga. He tries to overthrow the objection raised by a critic 
(presumably Appayya Diksita) alleging misrepresentation of the Mimam- 
saka view in AV i, 1, 4, by pointing out that the view referred to by Madhva, 
here, is that of the Piabhalace who do hold the view attributed to them, 
and not that of the Bhattas, as presumed by the critic : aq afrqare——“araaraaaa 
AAG TAT, THA T ATRNTAATAT UHATATAAT ara se tga” eft | ATs 1 Ae 
wreery Teararard | fag srarHuy | cea feted, are free Taare | wey: _"afarararert 
fe wet aa we aaa fara faaafa’ u act a afeaq amiaee ef (i, 1.1, p.71). 

He quotes also from a number of earlier commentators on the NS. 
(i, 1, 1 p. 7933, 1, 1, p. 731, 4, p. 152:and i, 1, p. 37 and 43) as well as from 
a commentary on Samksepasdriraka (p. 40). As an instance of his alert- 
ness may be mentioned his interesting remarks on the Unddi Siira : afer 
stq (V, 1) quoted by Jayatirtha in his VS. (i, 4 p. 228. Bombay), in 
support of Madhva’s interpretation of “araraTaq”’ which is sought to be 
derived from two roots aT& and a@&. The point is that afayat saq is the read- 
ing generally accepted and found in the printed texts of the Unddi Sitras. 
Yadupati is aware of this, for he quotes from one of the commentaries 
on the Unadis, presumably Svetavana’s (Madras Un. Skt. Ser. vii, pt. i, 
p. 210 text B); but points out at the same time that the reading given by 
Jayatirtha is the older and more genuine one, being found in some mss. 
and certain commentaries also. It is however.not known to both Svetavana 
and Narayana and probably -also to Ujjvaladatta. It is, however, very 
unlikely that the reading quoted by Jayatirtha is baseless, for he is a 
scrupulous writer in such matters. Yadupati’s remarks are faithfully 
echoed by Kesavacarya. ° 

Yadupati wrote two works on the Bhdgavata (4) a c. on the B. T. 
of Madhva of which mss. are preserved at Udipi and Mysore (O. L. B. 
194-200) covering first five Skandhas. (5) His c. on Chapters I-IX of 
the Bhégavata Purana, has been printed and published from Dharwar. The 
Mys. O. L. (C-1886) has a ms. of his c. on (6) Yamakabhdrata. His minor 
works are four : (7) ac. on Saddcdra Smrtt and three Stotras (8-10) Visnu 
Stotra, Vedavydsa-Gadya and Kardvalambana Stotra in 30 verses (S. M. 
p. 104-12). 


9. KAMBALU’ RAMACANDRA TIRTHA (C. 1575-1635) 


Ramacandra Tirtha was a distinguished Pontiff of the Vydasaraja 
Matha and fifth in succession from Vyasatirtha. He was a zealous Vais- 
nava (#elaras7g), a great scholar and author anda good debater. He is 
said to have belonged to the Kambalu-group of Southern Karnatak 
Brahmins (the same to which, according to Gurucaryé, belonged the famous 
Vibudhendra Tirtha also). His ancestors are said to have belonged to 
the village of Kavilippalayam in the Satyamangalam taluk of the Coim- 
batore district. His father’s name is given as Kuppacar and that of his 
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- grandfather as Mustiparimita-Svarnamalalamkrta Venkatanarasimhacarya. 
He was the eldest son of his father and the descendants of his younger 
brother Ramacandracarya! are reported to be still living. 


DATE — 


(1) Ramacandra Tirtha tells us in one of the introductory 
stanzas to his gloss on the NS. that he was a student of Vijayindra Tirtha 
(1539-1595) : 

TAPIA ATT Arata TMA ‘ 

fasdlexacteatearag aa frartetra tt (Ms. I.0.L.C. p. 652. cols. 1-2). 
Assuming that he was ‘about twenty-five at the time of the demise of his 
Guru, we may easily fix 1575 or so as the probable date of his birth. (2) 
In Saka 1549 (1627 a.p.) he received a copperplate grant from Immadi 
Kempe Gauda.? (3) Vidyadhisa Tirtha (1619-1631) of the Uttaradi Mutt, 
has.a passage in his c. on the WS,? criticizing the interpretation adopted by 
Ramacandra! for a certain passage in the original. These facts enable us 
to fix Ramacandra’s date between C. 1575-1635. 

The successors of Vyasatirtha seem to. have followed closely the for- 
tunes .of the Vijayanagar Empire. Ramacandra Tirtha lies buried. along 
with his Guru Sripati Tirtha at Vellore, which was the capital of Rama 
(deva) II (1616-1630). 

The most outstanding event in the Pontifical life of Ramacandra 
‘was the (mass) conversion to Madhva faith of a number of Karnatak 
Brahmin families of his own native district. This conversion is said to 
have taken place at Pennattutir, at some distance from Vellore, where 
Ramacandra was staying, then, for his Caturmasya. The converts, who 
adopted the name of the village at which they were converted, as their 
group-name, still flourish in the Coimbatore district.§ 

The Gurucaryd (Mauktika 5) and the S. KF. (1931, pp. 57-58) refer to 
some clashes between Ramacandra Tirtha and the Svamis Vidyadhiéa and- 
his successor Vedanidhi, of the Uttaradi Mutt, at Srimusnam, Tanjore and 
other places. Apart from differences of opinion over the interpretation 
of certain texts between Ramacandra and Vidyadhisa, it would seem, 
from these accounts, that the former had to face a good deal of opposition 
to his prestige and popularity in the South from those two Pontiffs.7 


1. He too is said to have become a Monk and succeeded his brother. For my in- 
formation re. Ramacandra Tirtha’s ancestry, I am indebted to my student S. Vyasacar 
at the Annamalai University (1934-1938) who claims descent from him. 

2. Ep. Car. Supple. in-iv. 

3. Vide his Vakyarthacandnka, p. 268 b. 

4. Cf. his Sudhéfippant p. 79 (Dharwar). 

5. This conversion was the outcome of a series of disputations at which the leading 
Pandits of the district are said to have engaged Ramacandra Tirtha. 

6. My ancestors belonged to one such family. 

7. Ch * * * * Rate fret Freya: | 

FATT UATSAA THAT 
ant TACT SI TST TAT HF (Gurucaryad v). 
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According to Anandatirthagurukathakalpataru, the discord began even at the 
time of Vedavyasatirtha (1596-1619). 


WORKS 


Ramacandra’s works include (1) a lucid and instructive gloss on the 
Nydyasudhé (published at Dharwar) and (2) another on the Rg-Bhdasyatika 
of Jayatirtha, the first two chapters of which are preserved in the Mys. 
O. L. (B 122 and B 127). Of his other works may be mentioned (3) his 
c. on the Aitareya-Bhdsya! and (4) another on the Tattvaviveka fikd.? 

The gloss'on the Rgbhdsya-tika is full of grammatical disquisitions 
(p. 108) and passages are quoted from the Mahdbhdsya, Kasfika-Vriti, Undadi 
Siitras (p. 300) Kavikalpadruma (p. 335). The work runs to 4000 granthas. 
In this as well as in his gloss on the NS,? the author describes his Guru 
Sripati Tirtha as the ‘‘grandson”’ (spiritual) of Vyasatirtha.4 This is some- 
what curious, as Sripati, according to the tables of the Vyasaraja Mutt, 
was fourth in succession from Vydsatirtha. But his teacher Laksmikanta 
is believed to have been a student of Vydsatirtha, in which case, the term 
‘ata’? may be justified. 
| The gloss on WS. is a learned work and has been quoted and criti- 
cized, as already noted, by Vidyadhiga. One of Ramacandra’s pupils, 
Vativala Narasirnha, son of Upendra Bhatta, wrote a c. on the TP of which 
we have a fragment in the Madras O. L. (T. C. uu, la, 806). Another dis- 
ciple of his, Ratnagarbha Odeyar, is credited with glosses on M. Vij., Mbh. 
T. N., Bhégavata, B. S., and Gita. 


‘10. SUDHINDRA TIRTHA (1596-1623) | 


In Sudhindra Tirtha, disciple and successor of Vijayindra, we have 
a different personality altogether, from those to whom attention has been 
paid so far. For one-in his position, Sudhindra was a person of peculiar 
tastes and equipment. He is one of the few writers in Dvaita Literature 
who have cared to look beyond their noses into realms other than those of 
theology and. metaphysics. Kavya, Alamkara and Nataka seem to have 
been his forte in which he has left us works of real merit, which stand out 
like oases in the dreary desert of theological writings. The Dvaitins 
have often been accused of a lack of interest in anything but their own 
faith and nothing proves the truth of this accusation so well as the fact 
that they have allowed to sink into oblivion even the few works of literary 
interest left by writers like Trivikrama, Vijayindra, Sudhindra and 
Sumatindra. 


M. M. Sangha List. 

Tatparyadipika, Ms. Pejavar Mutt 295, Tulu Palmleaf. 
as well as in the colophon to his works. 

afc nn ee ete een ee 
fret utaataep faxfaamra * = * 


= ei 


iccisohen to gloss on NS). 
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Sudhindra was the successor of Vijayindra. and the Guru of 
- Raghavendra, on_ the .Pitha of his Mutt. The Raghavendra Vyaya of 
Narayana speaks of him as having been-honoured with a raindbhiseka by the 
Vijayanagar ruler. Venkatapatiraya.!. He is also reported to have enjoyed 
the patronage of Raghunatha Nayaka of Tanjore (1614 1633), in the same 
work. He died in 1623 at Anegondi, on the banks of the Turigabhadra. His 
mortal remains lie entombed there at Navabrndavana, near the tomb of 


Vyasatirtha. ; 
WORKS 


Besides two works on Alamkara and a drama, tradition ascribes to 
him ac. on the Yarkatandava, entitled Sadyuktiratnakara® or Yuktiratndkara. 
This is corroborated by Narayana who mentions in his biography of 
Raghavendra (vii, 49-50) the following works of Sudhindra (1) ac. on 
Tarkatandava, (2) ac. on Skandhas II and XI of the Bhdégavata and a 
drama, probably the same as Subhadra-Dhanaijaya : 

AAT UAT Tel Great Freie starts: 

—_ Teagintnered amit gitar 3 
+ + * Te FATT 1 
3. ALAMKARA-MANFARI(™) 


This is a manual of Alamkaras or figures of speech, of which the 
portion dealing with Sabdalamkaras is preserved in the T.P.L. (5129-5130)3. 
The portion covering Arthalamkaras is available at the Raghavendrasvami 
- Mutt, Nanjangud. One of the later successors of Sudhindra, Sumatindra 
wrote a c. on the whole work. The c. is known as Madhudhdrad (or Alam- 
karamanjari-Vyakhya). Both the original and its c. covering the Sabda- 
lamkaras, are preserved at the T.P.L. But the Editor of the Descriptive 
Catalogue of the T.P.L. has, in ascribing the Alamkdramafjari-Vyakhya, 
to Sudhindra, confounded the author of the original with the commen- 
tator. The latter himself refers to Sudhindra as the author of the original 
and spéaks of himself as the author of the commentary on it : 


MAGA AIA AANA AAT 
are AWaTTent frandaranteaary i 
+e * * * OOaTd Guler ef wareat 


* * * aneraraie (T. P. L. Cat. -p. 2972). 


l. Vide Gurugunastava, 8. 
2. The Gurucarita (p. 162) cites the following introductory verse from the Yukti- 
ratnakara ; 


fraterayedacgyra alata weata: 


Wa Heanthagaarste AaLLAALEATHTA i 
3. Palmleaf. * * * off * * * geaTExASieend aMaq i 
(colophon ). 
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In the section on Sabdalarmkaras, Sudhindra deals with Bandhas etc. and 
many passages are quoted from this work by Sumatindra in his c. on the 
Usaharana. It would appear from these quotations that Sudhindra’s illus- 
trative verses were in commemoration of the greatness of his Guru 
Vijayindra.! An express statement to this effect is also nmade by Sudhindra, 
in one of his introductory verses : 

afaprarenarara tara Rama 

waaraare =| Hea aTCATT 
In this respect, the work follows the model of Vidyanatha’s Pratdparudriya. 
In the case of Arthalamkaras* too, the same procedure is followed : 

wera «6 agdbaraaterad = fur 

fafer at qeatfa seis arf wrens: 

afancafatrearmnt cag: BTAHTAT: 
He displays admirable skill in evolving a variety of alamkaéras with one 
familiar statement, cast in different moulds : 


(1). ava cafeacrarafata: asta aeaag 
aa; ceteerenarentiared aT 
sai alantentiiak alee ¢ 

(2) va awrafta saa STH 

( araret frat sforfarter at caraary t 
CNTtTE facenfrafig wat carer afe- 
aera Tana T ages aaa 1 

(3) sore e_anoafacafrmattad: - TAaeTy . 

aneta a ala aaanfrenafad; faa | 
waren fa gent afta crafa aap 
sardisd; frat quatre adsorreitfata i 


(4) ALAMKARA-NIKASA (™)3 


_ This is another work of Sudhindra, onthe same subject, composed 
probably as a set off to the Auvalaydnanda of Appayya. The author is 
called ““Kavikanthirava”’ in the title page of the ms. The work runs to 
2706 granthas and. contains verses and prose explanations. The author 
wields a fine alliterative style. He says that the work is meant for the use 


of earnest students. of Alamkarasastra =: TART UTA SAT ACTA THT 
eee Ty: 


1. aan fama + + Fo srrctHrcaary | Uateseg NaN aveeT: (p. 324, 
Udipi edn.). 

_ 2, For extracts and information about this section and from the Sdéhityasamrajya and 
Subhadradhanafjaya, 1 am indebted to my friend §ri Raja Gururajacharya, Dewan of Sri 
Raghavendrasvami Mutt, who has so kindly lent me his work : Sérvabhaumakavitakausala, 
in ms. for reference. 

3. Madras O. L. R. No. 129776 (Grantha Ms). It is the same work as has been 
wrongly entered as ‘“‘Alarnkara-Nikarsa” of Sudhendra by OPPERT (Cat. 4797). 
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a” 


(5) SAHITYA-SAMRA7YA(™) 


Aufrecht mentions a ms. of this work (Rice 288) which is however 
wrongly ascribed there to Sumatindra. Another ms. is reported from the 
Raghavendrasvami Mutt Library at Nanjangud, in Mys. Arch. Rep. 
1917, p. 17 also wrongly ascribed to Sujanendra. The Gurucarita (p. 165) 
gives correct information about the work for the first time. The work is quoted 
by Sumatindra, in his c. on Alamkaramanyjari, in the definition of Yamakas. 

The work is, in many respects, unique in Dvaita Literature. In the 
first place, it is a commentary on a treatise on Poetics by a distinguished 
Alamkarika of the Tanjore Court, under the later Nayakas and one who 
was not a Madhva : Krsna Yajvan.~ The original is noticed by Aufrecht 
(i, 486) and in Madras T. C. 659d. Krsna Yajvan (or Diksita) was the 
court Poet of Raghunatha Nayaka (1614-33) of Tanjore. His work, in 
1560 granthas, is a panegyric on his patron and a dissertation on Poetics, 
on.the model of Vidyanatha’s work : ware weal erhinialfeorieeprm- 
TATGATL HATAAATST THATAAATA aT ATATARIEM ea Faary: HOoTEAL afar 
aeftat * * * * 

(Sahityasamrajya, c. of Sudhindra). 

What is most significant here is that a Madhva ascetic and Pontiff of Sudh- 
indra’s standing, should have come forward to comment on the work ofa 
layman and a Smarta, laying aside all considerations of Pontifical prestige 
and religious difference. This shows a shining example of catholicity of 
outlook, inherited doubtless from his Guru Vijayindra and his preceptor 
the great Vyasatirtha himself. We have a parallel to this in Appayya 
Diksita’s c. on the Yadavabhyudaya of Vedanta Desika. But the example 
set by Sudhindra is even more significant. It is rare indeed for a Pontiff 
of a Sampradaya to comment on the work of a layman ofa different re- 
ligious faith. Sudhindra has thus added a feather to the cap of the 
Madhvas by his remarkable work. 

The Sahitya-Samrdjya contains eight Vilasas and runs to 11740 gran- 
thas, seven times the length of its original. It surveys the highways and 
byways of literary criticism and Poetics and goes beyond the panegyrical 
scope of the original. The first page is reported to be missing in the Nan- 
jangud ms. The c. opens. with a fine alliterative prose passage, indicating 
the scope of the work. We have also a high flown description of the King 
in whose honour the original was composed : 

. ” tab sida - bbe = ee ee qTHATATAAT RAT heh 

g g 4 foagqeque@are- 
seayeattaregarataa eco Saini: Wead- 
aa farefarecoilarar race weaTaRqatey * * * 

Sudhindra says that he wrote his c. at the special request of the King 


himself : 
at sttcrarrafactaa afar 
atafrasatenaa fat: 


Sawa: | 


front argea gqircafrae geosadhatiae 
WY ATTY WTA HASH 
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As the work embodies an up to date critique of various theories on Poetics 
from the earliest times to the Rasagangddhara, its publication would be a 
‘valuable addition to Alarmmkara literature. The simplicity and grace of 
style is also a point of attraction in this work. It deals exhaustively with 
the subject of definition of Kavya, and with the theory of Rasa and the 
doctrines of Riti, Anumana, Aucitya and Dhvani, in Poetics, discussing 
the definitions and views of representative writers and giving its own con- 
sidered views on all those points. 

My friend Dr. C. B. Hanumantarao of Dharapuram had a few 
months before his premature demise submitted a learned thesis on this 
‘work for his Ph.D. degree to the Annamalai University, giving the full text 
of the work in Sanskrit with his systematic exposition of its contents in 
English. He took up the subject at my suggestion. Unfortunately, he 
did not live to receive his doctorate from his Alma Mater. 


6. SUBHADRA-DHANANFAYA (™) 


A damaged fragment of this drama ascribed to Sudhindra, is pre- 
served in the Madras O. L. (Vol. XXI, D. GC. no. 12729). The ms. which 
is in Nandinagari, runs to 124 pages of 6 lines each and contains some two 
Acts. A complete ms. is preserved at the Raghavendrasvami Mutt Library, 
Nanjangud from which extracts have been furnished to me by Raja Guru- 
rajacharya. It is clear from these extracts that the work of Sudhindra 
is a full-fledged drama in six acts. The dramatist has giveri a new orien- 
tation to the Epic story by completely cutting out the incident of Arjuna’s 
disguising himself as a Tridandi Sannyasi, and coming to Dvaraka to woo 
Subhadra. Instead, he has managed with admirable skill to arrange for 
‘an open meeting of Subhadra and Arjuna on the occasion of a tournament 
arranged as part of the Vasantotsava in Dvaraka, to which Arjuna is spe- 
cially invited and at which Subhadra is made to give a Vina recital, It is 
in the course of this unexpected meeting that Subhadra falls in love with the 
distinguished visitor,, whom she subsequently learns to be no other than 
Arjuna, Arjuna also is smitten with love at first sight and pays a glowing 
tribute to her beautiful.pose and musical skill, in an aside to the Vidisaka : 
aa, eer waa Saas Saatad ara are aS aera aA HA, AAT AHA 
paqafa* * * * aE ATEN * afta, paRETTASECMISaaMTAAAT- 
acfarat asad aad *# FFF Paneiaate atat Seat AeeHTy 
The play opens with a fine alliterative Dandaka in praise of Vijayindra 
Tirtha : afta aq oafa arencaaractrad wfafaeqeaarrerfataracgTa orrarcnnsera- 
farrcarrare * Oe 8 * © faoteet ATA Aaa: 1 
The name of the drama is deftly worked out in a Cakrabandhapadya. 
The ii Act describes Arjuna’s love-lorn state and closes with a reference to 
an unexpected development and complication — that Balarama has extend- 
ed an mvitation' to Duryodhana to come and marry Subhadra. This 
induces the hatching of a plot by Arjuna to elope with Subhadra, with the 
connivance of Krsna. It is however discovered and foiled. The dis- 
appointed Subhadra has a dream which is interpreted by the Vidisaka, 
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disguised as.an astrologer, (iii). The iv Act introduces a battle between the 


«hosts of Indra and Duryodhana, who is forbidden by Indra to go to 


Dvaraka and marry Subhadra. Krsna picks a feigned quarrel with his 
brother over his resolve to give away Subhadra to Duryodhana. Attempting 
suicide, Subhadra faints and is rescued and goes to witness Arjuna’s fight 
with Duryodhana. In Act v, Duryodhana tries to avenge his defeat by 
abducting Subhadra through a demon. Arjuna learns this from Madhura- 
vani the Ceti and rushes to the rescue, finds her, and brings her back to 
Dvaraka and takes this opportunity (Act vi) to make love to her leisurely 
and in an elated mood. We have a very delicate scene here recalling the 
deft touches of the Sdkuniala (act iii). The lovers are welcomed by the rela- 


tives and Subhadra is formally married to Arjuna by her parents. Krsna 


blesses the couple and the gods shower flowers and -the curtain falls. — 

Five more works ascribed to Sudhindra are ‘noted by H..K. Veda- 
vyasacara (Gurucarita) but without any reference to the availability .of mss. 
These are (7) Vydsarajabhyudaya, or life of Vyasatirtha, (8) Amrtaharana 
(a drama), (9) Dayalu-Sataka, (10) Vatradgya-T aranga and (11) Apastamba- 
S ulba-Siitra-Pradipa. 


ll. VIDYADHISA TIRTHA (1619-1631) 


The most celebrated Pontiff of the Uttaradi Mutt, after Raghittama, 
was Vidyadhiga. The Mutt list places his Pontifical rule between 1619-31. 
This is corroborated by such evidences as could be gathered from his own 
works as well as from external sources : 

(1) He criticizes Appayya Diksita! and Vijayindra Tirtha? in his 
c. on the NS. He is therefore much later than these two writers. 
(2) His criticism extends also to Vijayindra’s pupil Kambalu Ramacandra 
Tirtha,? who, as we have seen, figures in an inscription of 1627 a.p. and 
was a contemporary of both Vidyadhisa and his successor Vedanidhi 
(1631- -1636). (3) Kondubhatta, in his Vatydékarana-Bhisanaséra, claims 
that his father Rangoji Bhatta, defeated Vidyadhiéga* in a debate, which 
took place in the.court of Venkatappa Nayaka of Keladi (1582-1629)5 


1. Vakyarthacandrika, p. 236: (Cf. Madhvamukhavidhvamsana). 2 

2. ibid. p. 236 where Vidyadhisga rejects a particular defence of the position of 
Madhva, attempted by Vijayindra. in his Madhvadhvakapfakoddhara, pp. 43-44 as roundabout, 

3. op. cit. p. 263 b. 

4. P. K. Gode (Brahmavidyaé, Adyar Lib. Bulletin, xviii, 3-4, Dec. 54) is wrong in 
taking “Qderu” in the verse, to be a proper name and in identifying the ascetic (see his 
f. n.) with a Pontiff of the Vaisnava Matha of the Sarasvata Brahmins at Partagali in the 
Concon dt. of Goa. ‘“‘Oder’’ is just a Kannada honorific title, meaning ‘master’, ““Svami”’, 
applied to Madhva ascetics, and not a proper name. The Vidyadhisa Oderu referred to 
in this verse, is really the Pontiff of the Uttaradi Mutt, whose biography makes a distinct 
reference to his disputation with Rangojibhafta, details of which are preserved in a ms. 
of a tract entitled Rargojibhatjadhikkdra. There is no Pontiff of the name of Vidyadhiéa 
in the Succession list of the Gokarna. Matha of the Sarasvata Brahmins. 


5. Ep. Car. vii, p. 43 (1902). 
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and obtained from the ruler, the honor of the present of a palanquin. in 


token of his victory!: 
‘faardtradearate SHEA ESTE 


Area, TE TETAS Tetfaras TT 
The Sat Katha (1896 p. 36) and other Madhva sources, on the other hand, 
state that the victory was on the side of Vidyadhisa. There can be no 
doubt that there was a meeting between the two. 

Rangoji Bhatta was the brother of Bhattoji Diksita,> who composed 
one of his works in 1635 and who was consistently opposed by the famous 
Alamkarika Jagannatha Pandita, a protege of Dara Shikoh, who was 
in power between 1637-1659. It may be assumed that Vidyadhisa’s en- 
counter with Rangoji took place about the year 1629 when he was probably 
fifty and his opponent about the same age. 


LIFE 


We have a full and informative account of Vidyadhisa’s life in the 
Vidyadhi§a-Vijaya® of Janardana Siri. The author claims to have been a 
contemporary of Vidyadhiéa and his successor Vedanidhi (1631-1636) and 
brings up his account to the succession of Satyanidhi (1638). The commen- 
tary on the work is also claimed to be his own (See verse 7 in the c.). But 
this is doubtful as he misinterprets the reference to a certain ascetic Vadindra 
who is referred to in the original (vi, 47-48),’ as having been vanquished 
by Vidyadhiéa in debate, as referring to Vadindra Tirtha a later successor 
cof Sudhindra Tirtha.® .In another place (xi, 55) the commentator is 
anxious to proclaim his identity with the author of the original.» These 
render his claim suspicious and untenable. We may therefore treat the 


1. The short tract Rangojibhatftadhikkara (ms. with Professor, K. T. Pandurangi, 
Bangalor University) gives some details re. the points raised in the disputation. 
The S. K. places the meeting at Bidrir or Bednur (Venupura) in the Keladi territory. 
The Gurucarya also does the same: 

ta dat facecrengt acat 4 aa f& | 
* * * cenfanedtd aT FAST | (v) 

2. Asin the T. P. L. ms. (X, 5837). The printed text in Banaras Skt. Series, 1900, 
pp. 325, misreads wfq for aff. The India Office Cat. pt. ii, p. 188 (no. 708) reads qfq. 

3. This is also misread in the printed texts as #ae7. The Tanjore ms. has *efa 
for tafe. 

. 4, I. O. Cat. has more precisely tee (no, 708). 

os weelisarherrag faqet atfa faga (Kondubhatta, Bhisanasdra). Indian Culture, Jan, 
38, pp. 321-22, gives Bhattoji’s date as 1575-1650 and Aufrecht (p. 395) points out that 
Bhattoji is quoted by Vatsaraja who wrote in 1641 A.D. 

L. B. Kohati, Hanuman Press, Poona, 1926. . 

Taba sett FUHET FT MIT ST WaTRaTaNA | ate fra: * * + 
alatexaTat a: getexatanstar qeurqafa: (p. 66) 

warearaa afe franitafarareiaraanafrar | 

Udecraht. acedaaday ou (p. 119) 


jo PND 
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commentator as a much later person, than the author of the original biography. 
~ The original is quite an informative and impressive work on the life, 
career and achievements of Vidyadhiéa, in eleven cantos. We learn from 
this work, that Vidyadhiga’s ancestors originally belonged to the village of 
Puntamba on the Godavari (in the Ahmadnagar dt.) which was a famous 
settlement of Vaisnava Brahmins, professing the Madhva-Sampradaya.? 

His father, Anandacarya or Anandabhattaraka, belonged to Vasistha 
gotra and was a follower of the Apastamba Sutra. The evidence of his 
Sakha which is more commonly found among Karnatak Brahmins and the 
readiness with which his son was later chosen for succession to the Utta- 
radi Mutt, which was, by general convention, restricted to Kannadiga 
Brahmins, render it very likely that this family also was a Kannada-speak- 
ing one. Anandabhattaraka was an erudite scholar in Nyaya, Vedanta, 
Mimamsa and Vyakarana. He was the author of the Mym-Kan{ako- 
ddhara already referred to. He had two sons, Srinivasa and Narasimha. 
The younger was the future Vidyadhisa. 

Narasimhacarya received all his instruction in Vyakarana, Nyaya 
and other branches of learning and in MadhvaSastra, under his own father. 
He was married early and settled down at Puntamba, to teaching. He 
is reported to have defeated many learned scholars of his village like Tama- 
bhatta, Golinga Sivabhatta, Visva Pandita and others in Tarka and 
Vyakarana. After his father’s death, he moved off to Nasik and Tryambak 
on account of fear of Moslem depradations over his town. Most of the 
Vaisnava families in and around the area must have migrated south and to 
other safer places at this time. Narasirnha lived for eight years at Sangam- 
ner and Paithan and thence moved down. to Pandharpur and then to 
Bijapur where he defeated Narasa Pandita. His learning and achievements 
attracted the notice of Vedavyasa Tirtha (1597-1619) of the Uttaradi 
Mutt, who honoured him with presents and invited him to Manir on the 
Bhima river, where he was persuaded to take orders and was ordained a 
monk under the name of Vidyadhisa. 

The main incidents in Vidyadhiéga’s Pontifical career were his dispu- 
tation with Rangoji Bhatta and his tour of the South and North of India. 
He visited Dhanuskoti, Madurai, Srirangam, Trichinopoly, Tanjore, 
Kumbakonam, KAfici, Dharmapuri, and Udipi, in the south. His northern 
tour. included Banaras, and Gaya where he converted the whole commu- 
nity of Gayawalas, (xi, 12) to the religion of Madhva. This great historic 
event has given the school of Madhvacarya followers from among an 
important section of Hindi-speaking Brahmins of the North. The Gaya- 
palas (or Gayawalas as they are called) have ever since remained staunch 
followers of Madhva, owing allegiance to the Ut'aradi Mutt. The Gurucarya 
places this event in 1630 : ; 


’ 





1. The family of Tarangini-Ramacarya also hailed from this village, as already 
pointed out. Owing to vicissitudes of migration, we find that some branches of the Pandu- 
rangi family have adopted Marathi and some Telugu, while the main line representing the 
Tumbinakatte family, of Dharwar district, has stuck to its original Kannada. 
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wa aa fagecrengt aca a aa fe | 

“  * Girrget Tat TACATTT 

a: at satgracat * * * (1630) 

erat TearT war ay * * * (vy) 
Later, he visited Badari and on his way back from there, passed away, in 
1631 (Prajotpati:), at Ekacakranagara, in the Ganga-Yamuna doab (xi, 
36) where his tomb was consecrated by his successor. The descendants 
of Vidyadhiga’s family have subsequently installed his image at Tumbin- 
katte, near Ranebennir (Dharwar Dt.) where they celebrate his anniver- 
sary, every year, as the original Brndavana of: Ekacakranagara could not 
be located. 

Vidyadhisga taught many disciples the most prominent ‘of whom were 
(1) KeSavacarya, who completed his master’s gloss on the NS 
(2) Timmannacarya author of Candrikodahrtanydyavivarana (T. P. L. XIV, 
no. 7350) and (3) Narasirnha Yati who wrote Khandarthas on the Ait. A. 
(ii-ii1) preserved in T. P. L. in, 1590, Jaztt. Up. (T. P. L. 1591) and 
Mundaka (T.P.L. iti, 1673). The Vidyadhifavijaya mentions (ix, 31-32) 
among his senior contemporaries who adorned his Mutt, Yadupati, Rotti 
Venkatabhatta etc. 


WORKS 


Some ten works are attributed to Vidyadhisa, the most important of 
which is his gloss on the first five adhikaranas of the VS: (2) His gloss on 
the Pramdnalaksanatiké in 32 granthas, has been published from Dharwar.! 
His glosses on the (3) VINtikd,? K. L-tika® and (5) Talavakarabhasya,* 
are yet to be attested by mss. The same is the case with his (6) Duittva- 
vadartha (a tract devoted to the discussion of the concept of “‘dvitva’’ in 
Dvaitasaétra). His other minor works are (7) Janmdastaminirnaya, and (8) 
Visnupaicakavratanirnaya. (9) His Tithitrayanirnaya is noticed in Bhandarkar’s 
Report 1882. In Madras T. C. u, lb. no. 1432, an (10) Omkdravadartha® is 
attributed to him. (11) A small tract entitled Rangojibhatladhikkara 
mentioning a few points raised at the debate with him, and attributed to 
Vidyadhisa himself, is available in the collection of mss. made by my friend 
K. T. Pandurangi of Dharwar. 

Vidyadhisa’s gloss on the NS. is a sition and. scholarly exposition 
of the original. The way in which he has accomplished his task, makes 
one wish. that he had completed his labour of love. It was however left 
to his favourite disciple KeSavacarya, to complete the work in a manner 
worthy of hisGuru. Vidyadhisa professes very great respect for Vyasatirtha 
and quotes often from his Candrikd, which is declared to have been 


1. Karnatak Press, Dharwar. 

2. S. K. p. 55. 

3. M. M. Sangha Lust. 

4. G. Vv. L. Cat. 

5. Similar to the Prapavadarpanakhapdana of Vijayindra, 
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“his forte by KeSava.1 He also quotes from the Nym., the Nayavithi? 
(pp. 146-47) the Takkurd (p. 149 b.), the Vivarana and other standard works 
of the various systems of philosophy. He shows himself quite at home in 
grammatical subtleties. His knowledge of Mimamsa is evident from his 
reply to the criticism of Appayya Diksita that Madhva and his commen- 
tators have misunderstood and mis- -represented the Mimamsa attitude to 
‘““Vakyabheda”’ in the proposition : | 
aera uperar * * * aa ara sia it 

Vidyadhiga says that the viewpoint referred to by Madhva is actually to 
be found in certain Mimamsa& works? (we are not told in which particular 
work itis found). In this connection, he rejects as roundabout, a parti- 
cular defence of Madhva put up by Vijayindra Tirtha, in his Madhva- 
dhvakantakoddhaéra.t Though of limited compass, his only major work, the 
gloss on the NS, is a work of high quality. Unfortunately, his Pontifical 
term was rather a short one, crowded with polemical, proselytising and 
other activities and tours, which probably had left him little time to under-. 
take ‘extensive or substantial literary work or even to carry his excellent 
gloss on the NS. to the very end. Though his contribution to Dvaita litera- 
ture does not, for this reason, stand comparison with that of some of his own 
contemporaries, in bulk, variety or range, he is, nevertheless, to be ranked 
as of equal calibre with most of them. . 


12. VISVESVARA TIRTHA (C. 1580-1640) 


There is reason to identify VisSvesvara Tirtha, the author of a com- 
mentary on the Aitareya Bhdsya of Madhva, with the fourteenth Pontiff of 
the Pejavar Mutt of Udipi. He was presumably a contemporary .and 
disciple of Vadiraja Tirtha.* ‘That he was considerably later than Jaya- 
tirtha is proved not only by the existence of an epitome of the latter’s 
Nydyasudha by VisveSvara (Pejavar Mutt Mss. no. 330 Palmleaf Nagari), 
but also by the striking resemblance which the fourth introductory verse 
of his c. on the Azt. Bhdsya (Mysore O. L. C-1048) bears to the second 
one of Jayatirtha’s NS : 


1. faanitet afcatiatattsafam<ey 
faerye Inte at ft A sree 1 
(Candrikaprakafa, aired 7). 
- 2, Another name for the 4th. chap. of the Prakaranapaticika of Salikanatha. 


alia areqdanaistacard * * * eae —aaeaien | ow, ae ‘weafacratreraarqare’ eft ae 
Taare aerate are | Ter Tt TeMTTaaTATa STE II 

4. cata a, uaduafeedtar ‘eee aac’ eft coeaa * * * + 
Has arcay aaa frcecty Il (p. 236) Cf. with this. Vijayindra’s remarks in his Madhva- 
dhvakantakoddhara, (p. 43- 44). 

5. This is supported by one of the scribe’s verses in a manuscript of Vadiraja’s 
Gurvarthadipika .(Mys. C-1057)  : 


qallecatraagqaraa * * eareagfrera | 
reriferianmreita fa tact fastardteafarere y Wag FAA: 
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aearsrens aeafaqat Act ati eae! wv (Visvesvara ) 
‘aq weaned Tat 7 a frrraig age 
aa ard ster 7 fafeaden aft ay (NS). 


Visvesvara does not refer to any earlier c. on the Ait. Bhdsya. He 
wields a clear and forcible style and his explanations are always to the 
point. His commentary is, therefore, eminently readable and most engag- 
ing. But, for some inscrutable reason, it/ has fallen into oblivion. More 
than three mss. of it are available in the T.P.L. It déserves to be 
published. 

A ms. of his Bhagavadgitarthavivarana i is deposited in the Anup Library, 
Bikaner (no. 1366) as reported in Visvajyoti, V.V.R.I. Hoshiarpur, 1964, 
p. 32. 


13. RAGHAVENDRA TIRTHA (1623-1671) 


Raghavendra Tirtha ranks as one of the memorable Saints of the 
'Madhva Calendar. After Vijayindra Tirtha, he is the most influential 
commentator and authoritative exponent of the school of Madhvacarya. - 
To this day, his memory is loved and cherished with deep reverence by the 
followers of Madhva, to which-ever Mutt they belong. 

(1) For a full and contemporary account of his life and career, 
we are indebted to his nephew Narayanacarya whose Raghavendra Vijaya,? 
is a fine poetic account in ten cantos, packed with historical information. 
(2) The Gurugunastava of Vadindra, throws much welcome light on the 
contemporaries of Raghavendra in the realm of letters as well as on his. 
literary activities. (3) This is supplemented by valuable references to 
writers of other schools, in the works of Raghavendra himself: 


DATE 


According to the Mutt lists, Raghavendra was on the Pitha from 
1624-1671. His predecessor Sudhindra was a contemporary of Raghunatha 
Nayaka? (1614-1633) of ‘Tanjore. Raghavendra himself was a contem- 
porary of the last of the Nayaks of Tanjore: Vijayaraghava Nayaka 
(1633-1673). 
| (1) Narayana tells us in his biography that early in his life, i.e. 
before he became a Pontiff, Raghavendra (then Venkatanatha) did, on 
one occasion, win the admiration of the famous scholar Yajfianarayana 


1. Needless to say KEITH (Introd. to A. A., Oxford, p. 12) is wrong in making 
Visvegvara a contemporary and immediate disciple of Madhva himself. Visvesvara also 
echoes Jayatirtha’s phrase : 

AICI wares (TP) 
2. Ed. by S. Subbarao, Nirnayasagar Press, Bombay, 1898, 
3, Raghavendra Vijaya, ii, 53, 
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Diksita,? of the Tanjore court, when he -came out successful ina disputation 
With a celebrated scholar of the Court who had commented on the Sulba 
Sitras and again, later, when he vanquished opponents in a disputation 
over the term a#ateita and the question of “acrqaiaa” Two verses relating 
to these incidents have been cited from Narayana’s work, 1n the Sources of 
Vijayanagar History : 

TAT TAT Arty ATA ATTAR aaraTA t 

wat faara qaarcranisareireanda: at AAPA PART i 

SAT BHAT AM TA TF TACK FAVA 

cent gat acrasint ste RA peETeTITET it (vi, 16-17) 

Of. these, the first is grammatically faulty involving redundancy between 
the two epithets “armm@mq” and “asaq’. The English rendering of the 
_ verses as on p. 253 of the Sources of Vijayanagar History : 

‘At Tanjore, the great Yajfianarayana Diksita, who had performed 
sacrifices and who had commented on the Sulbasiitras, respected Venkata- 
natha (later Raghavendra Tirtha) very much... (and) underwent 
Mudrankana by him’’ is very wide of the mark. It will be seen that 
if literally construed, thefirst two lines would convey that not Yajnanara- 
yana, but Raghavendra himself was the sacrificer (amy) and comment- 
ator on the Sulbasiitras ! The accusatives TAs, TAI, UeAqAATeNAw can- 
not at all be connected. with Yajfianarayana, as has been done by the 
author of Sources of Vijayanagar History. Nor is there independent evidence 
to show that Venkatanatha had ever performed any sacrifices or had com- 
mented on the Sulbasiitras. “arya” would also mean a “habitual sacrificer”’, 
which we know, Venkatanatha was not. The correct reading of the first 
verse should therefore be : | 

TTaTaeT AACA. AT waa? | 

tal faery aaaraisaritarda: “waranty t 
which would mean that Venkatanatha, had occasion to meet and vanquish 
ma disputation, a celebrated scholar of the Tanjore court, who had com- 
mented on the Sulbasiitras and who was a habitual sacrificer. 

The commentator on the Sulbasiitras must have been a famous person- 
age of his times; so much so that Narayana has not thought it necessary to 
mention his name. That he was not the same as Yajiianarayana himself is 
obvious from the tenor of the verse itself, defective as it is in the quotation. 
Nor is it likely that he would have deemed it wise or politic to enter the lists 
himself.- On the actual identity of this commentator, light is thrown by 
Rajaciudamani Diksita, who tells us in one of the introductory verses to his 
Tantrasikhdmant (T. P. L. XII, 6841) that his teacher Ve-ikatesvara Diksita, 
son of the celebrated Govinda Diksita (minister of two of the Nayak 


1. He was the son of Govinda Diksita who was minister to Acyutappa and 
Raghunatha Nayaka and translated the Paficanadamdhaimyam (pertaining to the legends 
connected with the Ksetra of ‘Tiruvaiyaru) in 1605. He might be taken to have flourished 
between 1580-1645. He was the author of Sdhityamimamsd. 


2.. The correct reading, I am happy to find, has been given in the new edn. of 
the Raghavendra-Vijaya, published by Raja S. Gururajacharya, Nanjangud, 1958, 
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Rulers of Tanjore) wrote four works in all, including a commentary on the 
Sulba Sittras! entitled Sulba-Mimamsé : 

ae | afahrorcaprtartaraaay | 

i oafaaraied «ATA HOTTA 1 

amt wearer Ta TAlecahaay | 

carer: Sat eter atfearrcorfarea4r | 
Here then is most plausible evidence to believe that the commentator on the 
Sulbasiitras mentioned by Ndardyana was no othér than Venkatesvara Diksita, 
son of Govinda Diksita and brother of Yajfianarayana Diksita himself. 
Needless to point out that inthe light of the information supplied by Raja- 
cidamani Diksita about his teacher, the term ‘“atmq@a’’ used by 
Narayana would most admirably suit him who was a full-fledged ‘“‘Diksita”’ 
who had performed ‘“‘Vajapeya’? and other yajfias. Rajyacidamani 
Diksita’s Tantrasikhémant was composed in 1637. The meeting between 
his teacher VenkateSvara Diksita and Venkatanatha might have therefore 
taken place about 1620 a.p. in the reign of Raghunatha Nayaka. 

It is therefore impossible to accept the translation of the second half 
of the second verse in Sources of Vijayanagar History, that “the scholar Yajfia- 
narayana himself underwent Mudrankana (branding of the body with 
the symbols of Vaisnavism) by him (Venkatanatha)”’. (p. 253), for the 
simple reason that the latter was not yet a Sannyasin (Yati) at the time, 
who alone has the right to administer the rite according to the religious 
laws of the Madhvas. Here again the fact of the matter seems to have been 
simply this that Venkatanatha came out successful in a debate on the issue 
of the Sastraic character of Taptamudrankana, with some scholars at the 
court and that his arguments in defence of it were appreciated and admitted 
as conclusive, by Yajianarayana Diksita, in whose presence the discussion 
was conducted. This is all that Narayana intends to convey : #THatetaed 
aadgind + (favs) agar warary tata (AHeares) arareaat: sé At 11 The evidence of 
manuscripts shows that Bhaskara Diksita, disciple of UmamaheSvara Diksita 
(who in turn was a pupil of the redoubtable Nrsimhasrama, ) wrote a work 
called Taptamudrdvidrdvanam, in which he condemned the practice of 
Taptamudrankana advocated by the followers of Ramanuja and Madhva, 
probably as a counterblast to Vijayindra Tirtha’s work in defence of it. A 
ms. of this work of Bhaskara Diksita is preserved at the T’.P.L. (xiti, 7523) 
and is dated in the reign of Shahaji (1684-1710). The author himself might 
probably be pushed half a century earlier and assigned to the period of 
Raghunatha Nayaka (1614-1633) and Vijayaraghava. It was probably 
the same writer or some other equally determined opponent of the practice 
that engaged Ve. ikatanatha in disputation over the issue. It is interesting 


1. No manuscrrpt of the work has been preserved at the T.P.L. But there is one at 
the Library of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. Commenting on the Sulbasitras was a little 
unusual and Narayana very probably thought and rightly too, that to mention the fact 
would suffice to give aclue to the identity of the person meant, without giving open 
offence to the great minister, whose brother it was that was engaged in disputation by 
Venkatanatha. 
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“to notice that Bhaskara Diksita’s grandpreceptor and Venkatanatha’s 
grandpreceptor (Vijayindra) were both contemporaries and the contem- 
poraneity of the grand disciples is.-by no means an unsound deduction. 
Needless to stress that great ts the historical value of Narayana’s biography 
of his uncle. 

(2) The Gurugunastava tells that Raghavendra’s commentary on 
the Mimamsa Siitras, was greatly admired by Nilakantha Diksita, the great 
scholar Yajfiika and Minister of Tirumala Nayaka of Madura (1623-1659) 
who showed his iar by placing the work on the state-elephant and 
taking it round the city. . 

(3) In his gloss on the TP of Jayatirtha, Raghavendra refutes the 
criticisms of the Visistadvaitin Mahacarya on the Dvaita-interpretation of 
the B. S. urged in his Pérdsarya-Vijaya.2 This Mahacarya figures as the 
donee of a land grant in the village of Singareddipalli, in the Nellore 
district from Vada Pedda Venkatadri Nayaningaru,? in 1653. 

(4) Raghavendra seems to have spent the major part of his life in 
the southern districts of the Madras State, chiefly at Tanjore and 
Kumbakonam. ‘Towards the latter part of his life, however, he seems to 
have moved to Mysore territory. In 1663 (Sobhakrt) we see him receiving 
agrant of the village of Nalluru, surnamed Devarajapura, from Dodda- 
Devaraja Wodeyar (1659-1672 )4 of Mysore’ and a few years later, the village 
of Mantralaya from an officer of the Governor of Adoni (1662-1687). 

The date assigned to him in the Mutt list viz. 1624-1671, is thus 
corroborated by the above facts.® 


LIFE 

Raghavendra’s ancestors were of the Gautama gotra. His great- 
grandfather Krsnabhatta was tutor to Emperor Krsnadevaraya, in Vina. 
His grandfather was Kanakacalabhatta. His father Timmannacarya was 
also a good scholar and an artist in music. After the fall of Vijayanagar 
(1565), Timmannacarya migrated to Tundiramandala, (Kafici) and 
settled down at the town of Pattana (Sadras ?) with his wife Gopikamba. 
They had three children: Gururaja, Venkatamba’ and Venkatanatha 


l. aepittitasofrratenirn weeded 
TH Taq aaa ater qortaay afaassasrst 1 (Ver. 34). 

Nilakantha 1s known to have arbitrated at a Saiva-Vaisnava dispute over the digging of a 
tank at Madura in 1626 : TAYLOR Hits. Mss. vol. ii, p. 149. His Nilakanthavijayacamp i 
was composed in 1637-38. See Mm. Kuppusvami Sastri’s Introd. to the edn. of the work. 

2. See under 7P—Bhdvadipa of Raghavendra. 

3. Rangacharya, Madras Insc. ii, p. 1151. Venugopal and Butterworth, Nellore, 
1905, p. 6I. 

4. Burgess, Chronology of Modern India. 

5. Mysore Arch. Rep. 1917, pp. 58-59. 


6. According to S. Srikantha Sastri, “Sanskrit Literature under Vijayanagar Kings 
(Vij Sex. Cen. C. Vol. p. 317) Raghavendra was a contemporary of Bhallavipuri Bhairava- 


bhatta and Virabhadra Pandita. Vide also Ragh. Vy, viii, 4. 
7. Her son Narayana was the biographer of Raghavendra. 
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(the future Raghavendra). Early in his life, Venkatanatha lost his father. 
His elder brother Gururaja took charge of him and had him educated under 
his brother-in-law Laksminarasimhacarya (of Madura) and got him 
married, when he came of age. 

It was about this time that Venkatanatha came to be attached to the 
Mutt of Sudhinpra Tirtha at Kumbakonam, where his scholarship soon 
attracted the attention of the Svami.! It was probably at this time that 
he made his literary debut, as already referred to, at the Tanjore court. 
The more Sudhindra saw of Venkatanatha, the greater grew his desire 
to make him succeed him.as Pontiff of his Mutt. He, accordingly, communi- 
cated his wish to the young -scholar but met with stout resistance. 
Venkatanatha pleaded that he was yet young and in no mood for renuncia- 
tion, that he had not yet finished tasting and testing the pleasures of life, 
that his wife was still young? and his boy not yet initiated into Gurukula.? 
But Sudhindra would not take a refusal. He continued his pleading and 
persuasions and finally succeeded in convincing the young scholar of the 
vanity and evanescence of worldly attachments, telling him of the great 
destiny that was in store for him. Under these repeated importunities, 


the higher aspirations of Venkatanatha warmed up and began to thaw. 


He was however, thrown into restless cogitations for some time. One 
day, a vision appeared before him and that practically settled his future. 
The ordination was arranged to take place at Tanjore,‘ to avoid trouble 
from the young wife. In or about 162! a.p.° Venkatanatha was duly 
ordained a monk. under the name of Raghavendra Tirtha. Two years 
later, Sudhindra Tirtha died at Anegondi and Raghavendra became the 
Head? of his Mutt. 

Raghavendra’s literary activities date from his coming to the Pitha. 
After a short stay at Kumbakonam, he seems to have gone on a pilgrimage 





1. It is not possible to agree with R. Nagaraja Sarma, (Hindu, Madras, Aug. 4, 
1936 p. 9, col. 1) that Raghavendra was for sometime a student under Vijayindra and 
studied partly under him and partly under Sudhindra. The Raghavendravijaya is quite clear 
on the point that it was only under Sudhindra that Raghavendra studied Dvaita Vedanta, 
and also advanced works on Grammar and. other Sastras. The portrait of Raghavendra 
referred to by Dr. Nagaraja Sarma, preserved in the Mutt at Kumbakonam does not repre- 
sent R. in his pre-ordination days, as a pupil engaged in study, but as an ascetic in worship. 
For further remarks on this question vide my paper in N./.A. 11, no. 12, March 1940. 

2. aTeat Hat areal AAA aa VATS AAA Asher aSHaT | (Ragh. Vij. vi..29). 

3. His name is stated to have been Laksmindrayana, who is credited with a c. on 
Rebhdsyatika (Gurugunastava, 27) of which we have a Nagari ms. (Mys. 2981). 

4. On the banks of the Vadavar. 

5. The evidence on this point is furnished by Narayana (vi. 52) : 


arife @ Tye aad arat aA aaa I 


in a speech put into the mouth of Sarasvati. This disposes of the contention of Nagaraja 
Sarma about R’s having been a student under Vijayindra, as dates would make this 
impossible. 


6. Tradition refers to a senior disciple of Sudhindra, Yadavendra, whose claims to 
the succession are said to have been set aside by the Ruler of Tanjore, in favour of Ragha- 
vendra. This Yadavendra passed’ away at Yadugiri (on R. Krsna) and was probably the 
Guru of Laksminatha Tirtha of the Vyasaraya Mutt, 
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tour, visiting Ramesvaram, Ramnad, Srirangam and Madura.! Then 
he moved westwards to Udipi and Subrahmanya and thence to Pandharpur?, 
Kolhapur and Bijapur. At Kolhapur, he is said to have made a long stay? 
and at Bijapur, he made many converts.4 He returned ultimately to 
Kumbakonam, passing through .Tirupati, Kafici, Vrddhacalam and 
Srimusnam.$ His frequent tours, up and down, do not seem to have inter- 
fered with his literary activities in the least. He wrote his works at intervals 
of his tours, as well as on thé move. A good pen-picture of Raghavendra, 
during the latter half of his life at Kumbakonam, is given by Narayana.® 

By 1663, he left for Mysore where he received a grant from Dodda 
Devaraya Odeyar. He seems to have moved further north after a time 
and finally settled down at Mantralaya, a village on the Tungabhadra 
river in the Adoni taluk of the present Andhra State, (12 KMs from the 
Mantralayam Road Railway station). It appears from the Mackenzie 
Mss. that the village was granted to him rent-free, by Venkanna -Pant, 
Dewan of Sidi Masanad Khan, Governor of Adoni (1662-1687). Vide 
Madras Di. Gazette Reprint 1916, Ch. XV ADONI TALUK, p. 213. There, 
on the banks of the sacred river, he passed away, in 1671, (Virodhiktrt) 
and his mortal remains, which lie enshrined there, attract thousands of 
pilgrims of all communities, all the year round. 


WORKS 


Over forty works have been attributed to Raghavendra. Most 
ofthese are cc. on the works of Madhva, Jayatirtha and Vyasatirtha, the 
three great luminaries of the Dvaita-system. The rest include a couple 
of original works and direct commentaries on the Upanisads and other 
works. ‘‘Bhavadipa”’ is the general title of a majority of his works. His 
writings are characterized by remarkable clarity of thought, simplicity of 
expression and compactness. Through his singularly unassuming commen- 
taries, he has brought the depth of thought of even the most abstruse works 
of the Dvaita system within the understanding of the student of average 
equipment in Sastras and therein lies the secret of his success and fame 
and the universal popularity of his works. ‘Though chronologically the last 
among the major non-polemical commentators of the school, his works 
cover the widest range and variety of texts comprising the most important works 
of all the three main authorities on the Dvaita system: Madhva, Jayatirtha and 
Vyasartirtha as well asdirect expositions of some of the basic texts themselves 


Ragh. Vi. viii, 47. 
Op. cit. viu, 67. 
ibid. 

4. Viti, 89. The Mutt of Raghavendra, to this day, has a large following in the 
Bagalkot and other talukas of the Bijapur district and elsewhere in Uttara-Karnataka. 

5. vii, 73. 

6. It is clear from Narayana that R’s permanent residence was in the Saiva Matha 
facing the southern gate of the Kumbhesvara temple, at Kumbakonam, which had passed 
into the hands of Vijayindra, after his disputation with Saiva Guru there. See op. cit. ix, 
37-39, 


ee bea 
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like the Rgveda (adhydyas i-iii), the Upanisads, Gita, B.S. not to speak 
of an independent commentary on the Purva Mimamsa Sitras. The 
volume of his output is, accordingly, greater. And he brings to bear on 
the exposition of these texts a profound learning in different Sastras, a 
clear and simple style and a very lucid way of presenting even the most 
technical points of Sastras. He is therefore entitled to be regarded as the 
foremost among the major nonpolemical writers of the Post Vyasatirtha 
period. 


(1-6) DASA PRAKARANAS 


His glosses on six out of the ten Prakaranas of Madhva, elucidate 
the respective cc. of Jayatirtha, omitting only the four already commented 
upon by Vyasatirtha Excepting that on the KN. (Aufrecht p. 83) all the 
other glosses of his have been printed. The gloss on the V7-Ntis the biggest 
of them, in 3700 granthas. Next comes that on Td-t in 1450 granthas 
(Bombay, 1898). He keeps the needs of the critical student in mind in 
selecting passages for his elucidation from the original. A notable example 
of this is to be found in the cryptic comment of J. in his c. on Td : Adhara- 
dheyabhavabhdvat while referring to one of the three alternative ways in which 
the Advaita philosopher may interpret the phrase ‘tadakara’ in describing 
the manner in which the psychosis produced by the study of Vedantic texts 
may take the ‘form of the Atman’ and remove ignorance about the true 
nature of Atman without however making the Atman the object of such 
knowledge (tadvisaya). ‘The discussion arises on the basis of M?’s criticism 
that the probans of ‘drsyatvam’ relied upon by the Monist to establish the 
‘mithyatva’ of the universe is ‘anaikantika’ as it extends to the Atman also 
as it must necessarily be an object of knowledge, if knowledge of Atman 
derived from study of Vedanta should be able to remove ignorance of its 
true nature. Discussing the issue, J. points out that there are only three 
ways in which the concept of ‘tadakaratva’ of the psychosis in question can 
be defined,—the last one being ‘Sa Ak4ro yasya’. After explaining the 
difficulties which beset the first two alternatives, J. goes on to point out 
that the last one is also untenable as there is no- “‘adharadheyabhava’ 
relation between Atman and its ‘form’ (dkdra) to justify the claim of ‘tada- 
karatva’ of the vrtti. The glosses of Vedeéa and Srinivasa have not brought 
out the full significance of J’s criticism. Raghavendra gives us a lucid 
explanation of the whole point as follows: As a rule, the adhara of the form 
(akdra) is the possessor of the form. If then, Atman is to be conceived 
as the akarin (possessor of the form of the psychosis), the latter will 
have to be regarded as the adhara (container) and the Atman as the con- 
tained (adheya) of the psychosis. But this is impossible; for according 
to Monist philosophy, Atman is unlimited’ (aparicchinna) and cannot be 
‘contained’ in anything like the psychosis which is ‘limited’ (paricchinna). 
The relation ‘of adharadheyabhava’ between the ‘akarin’ and the ‘akara’ 
viz. the Atman and its psychosis is thus unsustainable. This makes the 
whole point of J ’s criticism crystal clear. See Ragh.’s gloss. on Tdf). 
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(7-12) SOTRA PRASTHANA 


There are altogether six works of Raghavendra on the Sitra-Pras- 
thana. One of them the Nydayamuktdvali (P) is a brief exposition of the 
adhikaranaégariras of the B. S. His Tantradipika (referred to in NS-Pari- 
mala, pp. 208 and 286) is a learned Vrtti-on the Siitras, directly, in 3000 
granthas, bringing together, where necessary, the explanations of earlier 
works and cc. like the WS. Cantlriké, TD, Nayacandrika and a few (minor) 
commentaries also. It does not attempt any criticism of the interpretations 
of other schools, as the purpose of the work is purely constructive. The 
coordination of sense of different adhikaranas and cross-references to inter- 
nal evidence of sutras is also impressively done. Among the Post-Vyasa- 
raya cc. referred to, is one by Vijayindra.1| The work is a very useful 
compendium of Madhva interpretation of the B.S. and has been printed. 
His (9) Bhdvadipa? on the TP. of Jayatirtha, is a voluminous work in 12300 
granthas. It refers to both the Tantradipika® and the Prakdfa* on the 
Candrika. ‘The scope of the work is both critical’ and expository. One 
of the new works cited and criticized here, is the Paradfaryavijaya of Maha- 
carya,® whose strictures on the Sutra-interpretation of Madhva, are exa- 
mined here. (i, 1, 27, p. 64 lines 10-24; 1, 1, 6, p. 39). Certain criticisms 
of Appayya Diksita, too, have been dealt with (iii, 3, 61, p. 341 b; p. 29 
lines 18-23; p. 19, 4-6). Certain alleged grammatical inaccuracies in the 
expressions used even by Jayatirtha, raised by Bhattoji Diksita, in his 
Tattvakaustubha, are also defended on good authority, precedents and 
sanction. The Tativapradipa is quoted over fifty times and these quotations 
are valuable in fixing the text of it, in cases of difficulty. There are refer- 
ences to several other glosses on the TP. (1, 2, 17, p. 84-85; iii, 3, 27 
p. 318 b) including the Candrika. 

(10) The commentary on the Tdtparya-Candnka of Vyasatirtha 
called Prakdafa,(P) is another lengthy work in 18000 granthas. It is 
eulogized by Vadindra in Gurugunastava (ver. 7) and seems to have pre- 
ceded the author’s c. on the TP, in which it is referred to.? The views 
embodied in WNayaviveka, Nibandhana, Tantracidaémant (Mimamsa), the 
Srikantha-Bhasya’ and its c. Sivarkamanidipika by Appayya Diksita, as well 

1. cf. TRITHA TA LET auet gaaTA: (Ver. 2) Cf. also a quotation from it under 
il, 3, 37 dismissing Appayya’s objection that Madhva’s interpretation of “kratu’”’ there, 
is opposed to Mimamsaka tradition. 

2. Nirnayasagar Press, Bombay, 1902. 

3. 1, 3, p. 42; 239 b; P. 31, 7; P. 64, 4; 70, 12. 

4. ii, p. 39; 122 b. 

5 ions fT TIAA I 
aaaifad Wet: TAA: AY ASAT: 

6. Sastramuktavali Ser. 43, Conjeeveram, 1912. 

7. BP. 30, line 7 (Bby.). But the PrakdSa itself (i, 4, adh. 7, p. 842 b) refers to the 
TP—Bhavadipa. 

8. This Bhasya is not noticed by Vyasartirtha in his Candriké. The omission is made 
good by Raghavendra, who by quoting both from the Stvdrkamanidipiké (p. 413, 842 b) 
and the Nydyaraksémani of Appayya, has brought the critical literature of his school up to date. He 


has also criticized Mahacarya’s views expressed in the PérdSaryavijaya, here, (pp. 792, 818, 
842 etc.). 
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as those in his Madhvamatavidhvamsana are quoted and criticised. Mention 
is made of (a) the Upasamhdra Vijaya, (b) Kantakoddhadra and (c) Para- 
tativa-Prakasika! of Vijayindra. ‘The author gives ample proofs of his 
profound knowledge of the doctrinal and interpretational niceties of the 
Pirvamimarsa and Vyakarana Sastras by discussing a great many of their 
adhikaranas and sutras referred to x Candrikaé. So numerous are these 
occasions that it would be difficult to\cite examples. (See pp. 550, 590- 
92 etc.). The Srutaprakasika on the Sribhdsya (pp. 543, 554, 610b), the 
Nayacandrika of Narayana Pandita (756 b) and certain earlier cc. on the 
Candrikd (pp. 604, 670 b) are quoted in the course of the work. There 
are references also to the AKalpataru-Parimala of Appayya (p. 770 b) and to 
certain critics of Madhva’s Bhasya (829) and to the Stddhdntakaumudi 
of Bhattoji (p. 12, line 6). 

His TYattvamanjari is a detailed exposition of the Anubhdsya in 1900 
granthas. It does not mention any earlier commentaries on the original. 

The Nydyasudhd-Parimala' is one of the most popular and substantial 
commentaries on the NS. ‘Tradition has shown its appreciation of this 
learned work by conferring the epithet of “Parimalacarya”’ on the author. 
It runs to 19300 granthas. The author quotes a number of earlier cc. on 
the text (i,1, p. 30 b; 1,1, 38; it,1, 221 b; and 232) including that of Yadu- 
pati (i, 4, p. 199) which he criticizes; iv, 2, p. 20; 1, 1, 15 and i, 1, 49 b), 
He also quotes from Nayacandrika (1, 1, 14 b) and Sannydyaratndavali 
(i, 1, 129 b). He makes a passing allusion (1,4, adh. 6, p. 199-2, 3) to the 
view of some that the Slokas “sy>at afa faa etc., are no part of the 
Mandikya Upanisad, but are really part of the Karikas of Gaudapada’’.? 

As it refers to several of his other major works such as the Tantra- 
dipika, Ny.—Muktavali, Tattvamaijari and to his cc. on the Tarkaténdava we 
and Candrikd (p. 320) have to dismiss the story of its having been written 
in his student days (before his ordination) as an absurd invention. 


RG AND UPANISAD-PRASTHANAS 


‘The works under this head include (13) a commentary on the first 
three Adhyayas (40 Stktas)} of the Rgveda (the same portion as is covered 
by Madhva’s’ Rg Bhasya), known as Mantrarthamaijari(P) and (14-22) 
lucid expositions (called Khandarthas) of nine out of the ten Upanisads 
commented upon by Madhva (excepting the Aztareya).? His c. on the 
Kena (i, 4) refers to an earlier c. In Mundaka, i. 5, his exposition of ‘‘Para’’ 
and ‘“‘Apara” Vidyas, as aspects of the same thing, on the analogy of 


1. Bombay. A gloss on the Parimala has been added to the T. P. L. 

2. The “Upanisadic Theory” of the disputed Karikas of Gaudapada, has already 
been dealt with on pp. 165-167. 
2 3. All these glosses have been published from Bombay. A new edn. has been pub- 
a “a lished from Dharwar in the thirties. The gloss on Art. Up. included in these edns. is not by 
ern “Raghavendra but a later writer who describes himself as a disciple of Bharakari 





Venkatavarahacarya. 
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Pravrtta and Nivrtta Karmas, as defined by Madhva, is original and attrac- 
~ tive. He does not fight shy of the obvious drift of Mundaka v, 8; and 
acknowledges his indebtedness to the c. of Vyasa Tirtha, in writing his 
gloss on the TJaztt. (granthas 885). He has also given a clear lead in the 
interpretation of the somewhat intriguing text 4 at at qq: * * aporg 
aaa (Brh. Up.) The Brh. Up. gloss is the biggest of his commen- 
taries on the Upanisads running to 3300 granthas. That on the Chdn. 
Up. termed-‘a new discovery’ in the Baroda O. L. Cat. (XV), has been 
printed along with therest of his glosses, many years ago. We have also a 
ms. of it at the T. P. L. (iti, 1620). Raghavendra’s cc. on the Upanisads, 
were evidently the reactions from the Dvaitic side to the Upanisad- 
Vyakhyas of Rangaramanuja, who is anterior to 1707. 


GITA-PRASTHANA 


We have altogether three works of Raghavendra on the Gita Pras- 
thana, not to speak of a Gitarthamanjari attributed to him. (24) His c. 
on GB-Prameyadipiké is referred to. by Vadindra in his Gurugunastava, 1s 
preserved at the Mysore O. L. (C-340 Dev.)!. That on (25) G. T.-Nyaya- 
dipika is known only through Vadindra’s reference (ver. 26) : atarateraétar- 
fraTTARU | 

His Gitdrthasangraha, more popularly known as Gitd-Vivrti, is a lucid 
original c. on the Gita printed several times in India? Its apt and con- 
vincing explanations have won the admiration of followers of other schools 
of thought also. It runs to 3700 granthas. The author has made judi- 
cious use of the G. B. and G. T. of Madhva and of the tikas of Jayatirtha. 


OTHER WORKS 


The other works of Raghavendra include cc. on (26) the Pramdna- 
Paddhati? and (27) Vddavali4 of Jayatirtha and (28) a recondite c. on the 
Tarkatandava of Vyasaraya (entitled Nydyadipa), a c. on the Mbh. T. WN. 
known as Bhdvasamgraha® and (30) a complete and fascinating c. on the 
entire Mimamsa Sutras of Jaimini, following the Bhatta school and termed 
Bhattasamgraha.(™). The c. on the Yarkatandava running to about 8000 
granthas, has been published in full, by the Govt. O. L. Mysore. It is 
the most illuminating c. on the original, very helpful in identifying and 
clarifying the quotations from the Manz and its cc. occurring in Vyasartirtha’s 
work. Raghavendra quotes Rucidatta (i, 52) and Narahari (181). The 
work dives deep into logical subtleties with admirable ease and felicity. 
The Bhdjtasamgraha® is a remarkable work, valuable not only by reason of 


I. A Tulu Ms. (palm leaf) no. 291, is reported from the Pejavar Mutt. 
2. It is one of the representative commentaries included in the Gujarati Press Edn., 
Bby. 1908. 
Called Bhavadipa. Printed Dharwar. 
Printed at Bombay. 
M. M. Sangha List and p. 317 Vij. Sex. cen. Com. Vol. IOL p. 604. 
Mysore O. L. (A 421 and 416). 
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its inherent worth but also as one of the very few works written by Dvaitins 
on other systems of thought. Under each adhikarana, the Purvapaksa 
and the Siddhanta are summed up. The work is written in the best style 
of the author and is based on a critical study of the Sabara Bhasya, the works 
of Kumarila and others : \ 

ATTA AHH AMTTA AAT | 

waaay afaat Halse Wleedae: 1 Vey 

The full text of Bhadttasamgraha has been published in two vols. 
(1974and 1977) by the Raghavendra Svami Brindavan Office, Mantralaya 
(A. P.) 

Vyasatirtha was the first to harness the principles of Mimamsa exe- 
gesis to the reinforcement of M’s interpretation of the B. S. in his TC. His 
disciple Vijayindra explained many of these nyayas in a separate work. 
He also wrote another work on the general principles of Mimamsa for 
the benefit of the followers of M., among whom the study of Pirvami- 
mamsa was sadly neglected. Vydasaraja’s J C and other works had however 
made a good knowledge of Mimamsa indispensable for a proper under- 
standing and intelligent appreciation of his exposition of M’s thought and 
of the Pirvapaksa and Siddhanta positions of the Brahmamimamsa as 
expounded by him. There was therefore a real need for a brief but com- 
plete and authoritative c. on the entire Sutras of Jaimini, in the light of 
their Bhasya, Varttika and tika written by an expert Mimamsaka from within 
the Madhva school itself to rouse and sustain active interest in the study 
of Mimarnsa among the followers of M. so as to enable them to be in line 
with scholars from other schools of Vedanta well-equipped in Mimarmsa. 
Raghavendra was fully equipped for this task having mastered the study of 
Pirvamimasma and Karmakanda of Vedas in his early days in the famous 
centres of Sastraic learning such as Madurai and Kumbakonam in Tamil- 
nadu which were the home of veterans in several Sastras in the 16th and 
17th centuries. 

He adopts a distinctive method of exposition of the Mimamsa Sutras 
in this work modelled on J’s method in dealing with the adhi-s of the B. S. 
It eschews all verbiage and digression and gives a brief, clear and com- 
pact interpretation of the Sutras in bold relief explaining all the organic 
details of the adhi-s such as their sangati, visaya, doubt, Pirvapaksa, its 
arguments and vantage and the Siddhanta, its arguments and vantage. 
So clear, precise and authentic is Raghavendra’s handling of the subject 
that even seasoned Mimamsakas will find its study refreshingly iJuminat- 
ing and rewarding in many ways. 


(31-37) MISCELLANEOUS WORKS 


Besides the above-mentioned works, tradition ascribes to Raghavendra 
cc. on the Rg, Yajyus and Sama Vedas and short glosses on certain Suktas 
like the Purusasikta,(P) Gharma, Samudra, Pavamadna, Hiranyagarbha and 


Ambhrni. These have been collectively referred to in the Gurugunastava 
(ver. 28). 
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The cc. on the Rgveda is probably the same as the Mantrarthamaiijari. 
Those on the other two Vedas are not extant though mentioned in the 
Gurugunasiava (ver. 30). 

Besides these, tradition speaks of four minor Stotras of his (38) 
Ramamrtamafjari, very probably the same as the work in Sragdhard, referred 
to by Narayana, in his biography: (i, 12), Azsnacaritamafjari and Prdatas- 
samkalpagadya(P). His c. on Anu-Madhvavijaya is said to have been com- 
posed before his ordination. 


Rarest Archiver 


! CHAPTER XXXVII 
~ MINOR COMMENTATORS 


1. VIDYANIDHI TIRTHA (1430-1444)* 


AS already pointed out, it was in the time of Ramacandra_ Tirtha, 
that the bifurcation of what now go by the names of Raghavendrasvami 
and Uttaradi Mutts took place. There are conflicting traditions about 
the actual reasons and circumstances that led to this bifurcation. These 
have strained the relations between these Mutts which have been further 
embittered over an age-long controversy about the inheritance and present 
possession of the idol of Mularama, believed to have been got by Madhva 
from the Kalinga treasury, through Narahari Tirtha, and inherited by his 
successors along the line of Kavindra Tirtha. 

According to the traditions of the Uttaradi Mutt, Vidyanidhi was the 
second disciple ordained by Ramacandra ‘Tirtha. The Gurucaryé states 
(ii, 23-24 seq.) that he was a Tuluva and had come to study under Rama- 
candra Tirtha and had won his regard by his devotion and intelligence.} 
It is not however clear from the account in the Gurucaryd, if he had already 
been ordained by Ramacandra. H. K. Vedavyasacara (Gurucarite) has denied 
it and advanced his own theory as to how he came to found the Uttaradi 
Mutt. These contentions have been repudiated by M.S. Katti, in his 
booklet Gurucaritevimarfe (Dharwar, 1950). 

It seems to be a more or less undisputed fact that Vidyanidhi was a 
Tulu Brahmin. This is recognized by the Satkathad (1896 edn. and 1931 
edn. p. 35), and by the Gurucarya (11, 24), and acquiesced in by M.S. 
Katti, in his book. He is assigned a Pontifical rule of sixtyeight years in the 
Caramasloka of the Uttaradi Mutt : 

TARA AATUMATAeHT AITATTT 

faarfataiat carq aorqueqsstaT: I 
This is clearly untenable. This anomaly is due to the pushing back of 
Madhva’s date by two cycles, in the old Mutt date of 1040-1117 Saka. 
This is utterly inconsistent with the date of birth of Madhva indicated in 
his own Mbh. T. N. and has to be rejected on so many other grounds also. 
It is interesting to note that in the Genea-chronological Table of the Utta- 
radi Mutt published by M. V. Shingre, Poona (1953), presumably with 
the approval of the Svami of the Mutt, the Pontifical period of Vidyanidh 
has been cut down to thirtyone years, three months and fifteen days, with a 
view to fitting it in with the otherwise settled chronology of the later Pontiffs. 
The Gurucaryd (ii, 40) assigns to Vidyanidhi seven years, nine months and 


1. qarafane wWeeqranry wari: | 


warren: gear Tarra t 
fazaraarad faerrfafer: aearragia ti (ii, 24). 
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thirteen days of Pontifical rule.1 These different estimates only confirm 
the suspicion that the chronology of Madhva Pontiffs, for the interim 
period between Jayatirtha and Vyasartirtha, is quite vague and uncertain. This 
is not surprising as it was during this period that the “‘Matha-traya”’ was 
crystallizing and no reliable chronology has been maintained on account 
of the vicissitudes of their fortunes. I have, therefore, distributed the 
interval of 56 years between the date of demise of Jayatirtha and the acces- 
sion of Raghunatha Tirtha (1444) among the _five intervening Pontiffs, in 
my own tentative way, keeping in view all the relevant data about them. 
I have accordingly assigned to Vidyanidhi a period of fourteen years rule 
from 1430-1444, which seems fairly reasonable. 

Aufrecht in his Catal. Cat. calls him the seventh successor of Ananda- 
tirtha, probably counting Jayatirtha as the second, instead of as the fifth. 
Only one work, a c. on the Gitd, is traditionally ascribed to Vidyanidhi. 
No ms. of it has, however, been discovered. His tomb is at Ergola. 


2. VEDESA BHIKSU (CG. 1570-1620) 


Vedesa Bhiksu describes himself in his works as a disciple of both 
Raghtttama and his successor Vedavyasa Tirtha (1596-1619). The 
latter has been confounded with the famous author of the Mym., by Keith? 
and Aufrecht.? A careful scrutiny of the introductory verses* and colo- 
phons of his works would, however, show that this is baseless. Nothing 
is however definitely known about his personal history. The epithet 
‘“‘Bhiksu’’5, taken up by him, shows that he was a Sannyasin. He was what 
is known asa ‘“‘Bidi-Sannyasi”’ or stray ascetic,—not the Pontiff of any 
Mutt. He has ten works to his credit which are all of them illuminating 
glosses, some on the Upanisad-Bhasyas of Madhva and the rest on a few 
of Jayatirtha’s works. All save three of his works have been printed. His 
tomb is at Manur on the Bhima river, which was a centre of learning right 
from the days of the predecessors of Raghtttama himself. 


WORKS 
(1) Vedesa’s gloss on the Tativodyota-Paficikad{®)® runs to 1500 


1. wat cratferrefe aaqeal Hooyer | 
ait coirrmag frenfaferqiteay: | 
Wdtled TARTS FT agtantearterney | 
aeriearmaattg * * * on (i, 139-40). 
2. Mill Mss. 90 (Bodlein Cat. P. 62, col. 2). 
3. Catal. Cat. P. 619. 
4, oo WaT TITAS | 
aT arataamddaicd: § (K. L. gloss) 
eens THAT AAAATTeT 
frarrerdaoureraaiet * * (PP. gloss) 
TSTIeTAArraarferat WAU AAA AA 
avfecioradtugegaterremafegfrmirm tt (Td. gloss) 
5. afaitresteraareaeg carat Sie tereemeaienaena saul (Colophon 
to gloss on Chan. Up. Bhasya). 
6. Bombay, 1896 and Belgaum. 
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granthas. It throws fresh light on many passages of the original. He 
quotes several times from earlier commentaries! and sometimes criticizes 
them.” He has quoted also from the Samksepasariraka (1, 167)? and the 
Saptapadarthi of Sivaditya and ac. thereon.4 Similar glosses on Jayatirtha’s 
cc. on (2-3) the PL and VIN. have also been ascribed to him; but nomss. 
have been traced. (4) The gloss on KL has been published. (5) His KNt 
is mentioned by Aufrecht p. 83. -.__ 

(6-9) Vedesa has commented upon four out of the ten Upanisad 
Bhasyas of Madhva : the Azt. Chan. Katha and Talavakara(P). The first 
is available in ms.” That on the Chan. Up. entitled Paddrthakaumudi (? ) 
is the biggest, running to 6000 granthas. The gloss on Katha (Bby 1905) 
quotes and criticizes® the Bhasya of Samkara on this Up. These refer- 
ences are valuable not only for a comparative study of the two Bhasyas 
but also for establishing the genuineness of the c. attributed to Samkara. 
The Bhasyartha and the Khandartha are both given by the gloss. (10) 
Pramana Paddhatt Vyakhya(p)D in 1400 granthas is found to quote about 
seven times’ from the gloss of Vijayindra Tirtha and criticize it thrice.® 
He refers to another gloss also (pp. 40 and 131) not yet identified. 

Vedeéa’s works are all of them well-written and afford very valuable 
help in understanding the originals. His style is clear and his comments 
always brief and to the point. He is to be reckoned as one of the 
important glossators of the school though he has not commented on the more 
important or leading dialectical works of the system. Among the minor 
commentators, he stands foremost. 


3. KESAVACARYA (1605-1660) 


Kesava was the favourite disciple? and according to the S. K. 
(1896, p. 81). the younger brother of Vidyadhisa But according to the 


1. Pp. 11 lines 10, 22, 17; 10-12; 23, 13-14; 24; 4; 25, 14; 40, 5-10; 43, 4. 

2. P. 8, lines 7-11; 13, 7-15; 16, 24-26. 

3. P, 39, 4. 

4. Tq sracararariTateCeeTs ait | stetdararaa: osmrara: afacera veda: 
aqcareqed adaracatata acnfenare: | (39, 7) 

5. Pejavar Mutt Mss. Tulu, palmleaf. 

6. P. 3, 6-9; i, 1, 20; P. 8, 8-9; i, 2, p. 17; 28; 36, 11, 18; 41, 11. 

7. (a) @faq APA TMACS ATA ATA CAT MAAS FATE: (iii, 1) (b) ahaa 
7 qararereara fates frareanca qa aa saraawaenay, safrtecararaaanfa- 
qacfraa ead AE—araafafs | aa F, wate frat ef ara: garg: (ii, 78) (c) 
afaa aqanmarfaacrsfaairaerrarrhrererarraaatad: | ait a fare 
safari aang: | ta safer aerqcrarreates: va Tigumtata fare (iii, 1) (4) 
cirartaen aafefaaaerercas sfa afaq p. 102 Cf. Vij. p. 148 Dharwar Edn. 

8. (a) ada cafe freed aehafaa zaq—aat aa sfaracanarcate fanfarfararaares- 
qe: leqaferat wai APRTAMATATAL FANT afte aereny ~ge cara aredifa (ii, 1) and 
(b) Vedesa p. 122, 14-17 etc. 

9, sitafgeniteart wer | 

aaa Geese atifs alae 
(Ver. 12-14, of his gloss on NS.) 
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Vidyddhifa-Vijaya and his own gloss NS-Vakydrthavinoda, he was only a cousin 
of Vidyadhisa. In addition to Vidyadhiga, KeSava refers to two other 
teachers of his : Anandabhattaraka (ver. 10 of his c. on NS) and Srinivasa,} 
who scored many victories against Mayavadins (ver. 11). These accord- 
ing to the S. A. were his own father and elder brother respectively. 

Keéava professes very great regard for Vidyadhigsa whom he dubs an 
“incarnation of Vyasatirtha’’.2. He also applies to him the epithet 
‘“‘Gururaja,”’ and his own works are sometimes, for this reason, designated 
as “‘Gururajiya.”’ This has caused some confusion between him and 
Vadiraja who is also referred to as ‘‘Gururaja’’. 

Sixteen works have been attributed to Kegava in the G. V. L. Cat. 
Kumbakonam, (p. 109). These include cc. on the ten Prakaranas. In 
the Mys. O. L. have been preserved his glosses on (1) Td-tikd (A-388) 
in 2000 granthas, (2) VI.N¢t (°)® (C-2329) and TS (4334). The G. V. L.. 
Cat. also ascribes to him two cc. on the Candrikd, a short and a longer one 
and ac. called Vakydrthamafjarit on NS in addition to his Sesavakyartha- 
candrika on it, and glosses on the Prameyadifikd, TP and the Rgbhasyatika. 

His c. on the Candrika has been published along with that of Ragha- 
vendra, from Bombay. ‘The original name of the gloss is Prakdéfa,® but 
it is generally known as “‘Gururajiya’”’ to distinguish it from the gloss of 
Raghavendra, bearing the same name.® The former is much less diffuse 
than the latter. It runs to 6000 granthas in the printed portion which 
covers the I Adhyaya alone. Besides displaying his acquaintance with the 
Vyakarana (pp. 11-13) and Mimamsa (77-78; 21-22) systems, the author 
quotes from the Prakriyaékaumudi of Ramacandra (p. 122 lines 5-9) and the 
c. of Visvakarma thereon (lines 9-10) as well as from the Upasamhdra- 
Vijaya of Vijayindra.’ 


1. To him are ascribed in the G. V. L. Cat. (1) ac. on TP (called Tattvasubodhini 
of which a ms. in his possession is reported by K. T. Pandurangi) and another on the NS. 
(p. 125). 

2. Cf. feHTaeyCatstaqq ae Away 

+ * * *  sitearacttat ae: | 
frareterattararaear ct: fe araat: a tg (Introd. c. NS.). 

3. Included in the Edn. of DaSsaprakaranas with cc. pub. by Palimar Mutt, Udipi, 
1969. | 

4. Ms. in possession of K. T. Pandurangi. It is said to criticize Yadupati. 

5. Sterna: SaHratsd ardg THA (ver. 8). 

6. faerceg afearart xeeeq: | (TP-Bhavadipa, Bby. p. 39) 

The “‘Gururajiya” attributed to Vadiraja on p. 316 Vij. Sex. Com. Vol., is an instance 
of the confusion over the name “‘Gururajiya’”’. The Mysore Govt. O. L. edn. of Candrika 
does not include KeSava’s gloss as wrongly stated by the Editor of T. P. L. Cat, (XIV, 
p- 6029). Kesava’s family now bears the surname. ‘“‘Pandurangi’, which would be diffi- 
cult to account for, if KeSava was not the direct brother of Vidyadhisa, but his cousin, as it 
appears from the Vidyddhifa Vijaya unless it is assumed that his family also migrated to 
Pandharpur with Vidyadhisa. 

7. waea fara strata * * * soaerfawg frqaq (p. 189, 2-4) 
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His Sesavakyarthacandrikaé is a continuation of Vidyadhiga’s c. on the 
NS. from the sixth adhikarana onwards of the AV. The c. has been pub- 
lished (together with the NS) from Dharwar. The author has made use 
of earlier commentaries! on the NS freely, especially that of Yadupati, 
which he does not always acknowledge.2 He exhibits a thorough knowl- 
edge of Grammar, Logic and Mima in the course of his discussions. 
Discussing the accentuation of the term—“‘Paficajanah”’ (under B.S. ii, 
4, 11) he quotes from the Bhastka Siitras dealing with the system of accen- 
tuation in the Satapatha Brahmana.® His c. is, in many places, based on 
Yadupati,*—the author enlarging on topics briefly dealt with by him.5 
He carries on many abstruse discussions on grammatical issues (iii, 4. 
adh. 4, pp. 36, 50) and quotes from Aafikd Vriti, the Mahabhdsya and 
Kaiyata, not to speak of the Prakriydkaumudi. Among the other works and 
authors cited by him are the Tantrasdra (Mimamsa) the Nym and Tarangini, 
Tarkatandava, Nydyavarittka-T dtparyatikdparifuddht of Udayana (iii, 2, 
p. 35), ac. called Tattvabodha on the Nyayavarttika (iii, 2, p.65) Yaska’s 
Nirukia (iti, 2, p. 110), Vardhamana Upadhyaya’s c. on Kusumdfjali etc., 
as well as his teacher Vidyadhisa (under thetitle ““Svaminah” ii, 3, p. 44, 
iii, 2, p. 65). His c. is the most discursive one on the NS. and said to have 
been commented upon by Nrsimha (Mysore O. L. C-2207). 


4. BIDARAHALLI SRINIVASACARYA (C. 1600-1660) 


He is a prolific glossator of the early 17th century. He was the 
disciple® and according to some, a cousin’ of Yadupati. There is a tradi- 
tion in the Uttaradi Mutt that Raghavendra T’. conferred on him the ascetic 
title of ‘““Tirtha” by way of appreciation of his learning and contributions. 
But the colophons to his works do not affix this title to his name. Even 
as late as the 19th century, the great scholar of the Uttaradi Mutt, Hulugi 
Sriyahpatyacarya, author of the famous Dvaitadyumani still refers to him 
‘merely as ‘“Varngapalli-Acaryah” (p. 62) and does not seem ‘to have been 
aware of the suffix ““TIRTHA”’ having been in use, while referring to him. 
This makes it difficult for us to accept the genuineness of the tradition. 
He is known as ‘“Bidarahalli Srinivasa’? to distinguish him from his 


1. ii, 3, p. 5; 30 b; ili, 2, p. 110 including the Parimala of Raghavendra (CF. iii, 1, 
p. 1 with p. 370 of Parimala). 

2. Cf. Kesava iv, 2, p. 49 with Y; K. iv, 2, 35; Y. iv. 2, p. 17b; K. i, 2, 9; : Y. 
p. 135; K. i, 2, 12 : Y 135; K. iti, 4, adh, 4 : Y. p. 324 line 16; K, iii, 2, 136: Y. 302. 

3. aiivadat F warrereacaraares ‘tafedierat av afa gar at HaaMarTTaTe: 
caftat at a asia aaah wadieaqare aifsa: (i,4, p. 52) For Mss. of Bhasikas itras : 
Aufrecht p. 410. 

4. K. ii, 3, adh. 29 : Y. p. 318. Cf. also discussion on (Unddi Sdtra 5, 1) in both. 

5. Cf. Y. ii, 3, adh. 29 p. 218; 321, iii, 4 adh. 7, p. 333—K. 86. 

6. aw anacrere faferaister saratH: | 

areas areaTarary Tal fray WA i) (VEN-# gloss) 


7. §. K. p. 190. The Vij. Sex. Com. Vol. (p. 318) makes him a _— 
S. K. gives his father’s name as Krsnappa. 
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namesakes bearing the surnames of “‘Sarkara” and “‘Lingeri’”’.t_ His . native 
village of Bidarahalfi is in the Dharwar district; some fifteen miles from the 
‘unction of the Tunga and Varada rivers. vib, 

Nearly thirty-seven works. have been ascribed’ tohim. They are 
mostly glosses and they enjoy the widest popularity. among the followers. of 
Madhva, on account of their simplicity and directness of exposition. 


(I-10) DASA-PRAKARANA GLOSSES 


Srinivasa ‘has' left glosses on all the ten Prakaranas and all save the 
one on KL. have been printed (Bombay, 1895-1898). The gloss on the PL. 
known as Vdakydrihakaumudi, runs to 3000 granthas. That on the VINt 
(Vakyadrthadipikd) is a voluminous one in 6700 granthas. The KN gloss 
has 700. His c. on the Yattvodyotatikd is claimed to be a supplement to 
that of Vedeéa’s, explaining passages not covered by the latter as well as 
those which remain stiff even after his explanations.’ 


SOTRA PRASTHANA 


Of his c. on Anubhdsya (G. V. L. Cat.) K. T. Pandurangi-reports a 
Devanagari ms. in his :collection. His gloss on the TP is attested by two 
mss. from Madras (R. no. 39285 and 754). His c. appears to go by the 
name of Tattvabodhini or Vakyarthakaumudi. (Printed SDVP). His gloss 
on the NS has been published from Dharwar. It is a sort of complement 
to the c. of Yadupati® and is much indebted to it, following it rather closely.‘ 


(14-19) UPANISAD-PRASTHANA 


Glosses on six out of the ten Upanisads excepting Katha, Prasna, 
Chan. and Brh. are ascribed to him. Only those on Mandiitkya, Aitareya 
and Taitt. are actually available. The gloss on Art. Up. (Aitareyabhasyartha- 
ratnamala), in 7000 granthas, is preserved in the Baroda O. L. 
(no. 10373). The other two have been printed. The gloss on the Taitt. Up. 
refers to Vidyadhiraja (ver. 5). 


(20-24). GITA, RK AND PURANA PRASTHANA 


The author’s cc. on the Gitd-T atparya-Nydyadipika and the Rg Bhdasya- 
tikd are not available. Extracts from his gloss on the G. B-Prameyadipika 
have been given in T. R. Krishnacharya’s edn. of the Prameyadipika with 


1. For his works See Appendix I. 
2. qendrfeavarmerrenats att + 1 
arena gets areata faqaradty 

This and the acknowledgment of Yadupati as his Guru, shows that he could not be identical 
with the glossator on Nym. criticised in the Kanftakoddhdra (C. O. S. ix, p. 62) as assumed by 
Anantakrishna Sastri, there. Vasudeva Shastri Abhyankar proposes fantastic dates (1300 
and 1800 for Yadupati and Srinivasa, in his introd. to his edn. of Sarvadarfana Sangraha, 
Bby. p. 517. ; | 

3, Called “argaeaat’ or “sgiagqerarearafaacry 1” 

4, Cf. S. iti, 4, adh. 5-6 and Y. p. 330 b. 
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the Bhdvaratnakofa of Sumatindra. A ms. of this gloss of Srinivasa is 
recently reported to have been acquired by the T. P. L. (gr. 3500). Hs 
c. on the XI Skandha of the Bhagavata has been published from Dharwar. 
Skandhas IV-V are available in mss. (Pejavar Mutt Coll. Udipi). Nothing 
is however known.of his (24) c. en the B. T. of Madhva mentioned 
in M. M. Sangha List. ee 


OTHER WORKS 


His c. on the Pramana Paddhati is complementary to VedeSa’s.! His 
c. on the Nym. is the most popular one.? Those on the Vddavali and 
Bhedojjivana are not available in print. Among his miscellaneous works 
are (29) Adhikarandrthasangraha, a summary of the adhikaranas of the B. S. 
It is difficult to guess the subject-matter of (30) his Viksiptakhandarthasam- 
graha. An incomplete ms. in 900 granthas is preserved (T. P. L. 7899) 
of his Mbh. T. N. Bhdvacandrikaé. His Mantroddhara is a c. on Tantrasdra. His 
glosses on Purusasikta, Vayustuti and (35) Sadacaéra Smrti (Ahnikakaustubha), 
are not available. 


5. SARKARA SRINIVASA (C. 1590—1640) 


He was another of Yadupati’s disciples. He has left us some four 
works in all. The chief of these is a fairly elaborate gloss, Vakyarthamanjari (P )3 
on the TP. in 5500 granthas. Itis very widely read and is by far the 
simplest gloss on the TP free from digressions. It is quoted and criticized 
by Jagannatha Tirtha, in his Bhasyadipika.* Once, by mistake, Sarkara 
attributes to Ramanuja (under B. S. i, 1, 2) a view,°® which is the reverse 
of what is found in the Sribhdsya.6 His other works are (2) a gloss on 
Bhedojjivana,(P) one on Sadé&cadra Smrti and another (4) on Tantrasara 
both noted in M.M. Sanjgha.List. The next minor commentator after 
Sarkara Srinivasa, is Satyanidhi Tirtha (1638—48) of the Uttaradi Mutt, 
to whom are attributed, a gloss on the Bhedojjivana and a Vayu- 
Bharati-Stotra. 

Satyanidhivilasa(P) is a Kavya inhonour of Satyanidhi in 8 cantos, by 
his disciple Srinivasa. It has been published by the SDVP, Bombay. 


l. aemafraatarearal fered wat (ver. 1). 

It stops with u, 61 of the original (Poona, 1934). 

2. Bombay 1907. Anantakrishna Sastri’s assumption (C.O. S. ix,) that this c. 
is criticized by Nym-Kantakoddhdra is untenable. Srinivasa quotes from Tarangini (See 
p. 192b; 589). 

3. Ms. G. R. Savanur, Dharwar. Printed. Gujarati Printing Press, Bombay, 1892. 

4. Cf. Sarkara p. 35 and Bhdsyadipikd, p. 93. 

5. wane wea creda * * agaifg orerad aaatera sft UaTaTeTeIaayeE: I 
(p. 23). 

6. It is from NS that Sarkard derives this information. But there it is attributed to 
certain Vaisnava interpreters other than Ramanuja. See my Catussitri Bhasya of Madhva, 
Madras, 1934, p. 117, 
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6. LAKSMINATHA TIRTHA (C....1643—1663)? 


Laksminatha Tirtha was Pontiff of the Vyasaraya Mutt after Laksmi- 
vallabha.2, He was the seventh in succession from Vyasatirtha. He was 
the recipient of two grants, one in 1643 a.p. from Tirumala Nayaka 
(1623-1659) of Madura and another from Sriraigaraya III (1642-1667), 
the last of the Emperors of Vijayanagar, who had his capital at Penukonda, 
in 1663. | 

He seems to have been a Pontiff of great influence and remained on 
the Pitha of the Vyasaraya Mutt? for about twenty-five years. The exact 
dates of his succession and demise are not known. We may however place 
his Pontifical rule roughly between 1640—1665. He mentions Yadavendra* 
as his Vidyaguru. This Yadavendra is probably the same as the senior 
disciple of Sudhindra (1596—1623) already referred to. He passed away 
at Srirangam. | 

His only work is a learned commentary on the Nym. of which we have 
a couple of mss at the Madras O. L. .(R. nos. 1302 and 388 b). It is said 
to be intended for the benefit of average students. One of the mss (1302) 
terminates at the end of the section: same aracqaailafyacaan: 
(Pari. 1) and runs to 8000 granthas. On p. 65 of this ms. is an interesting 
reference to and quotation from Vijayindra Tirtha’s c. on the Nym.— 
faritecataaeg— * * * (araradt faenrattefad). A fascinating feature 
of this c. is the lucid and elaborate exposition of several Mimamsa nyayas 
pressed into service, in the Nym. 


7. KUNDALA GIRI SURI (C. 1620—80) 


One of Laksminatha’s disciples,> was Kundala Giri Sari, a powerful 
writer of the period. He was the son of Kondubhatta® of. Belir and a 
proétgé of Saudarya (Sundara) Raja Pandita, one of the ministers at the 
court of Srirangapatna.? The S. K. makes him a contemporary of Bhattoji 
Diksita and Laksminarayana Tirtha of the Vyasaraya Mutt, whom he is 
said to have met at Banaras, when he was staying there till his thirtieth year. 
This is evidently a mistake, as Laksminarayana was the second in succession 
from Laksminatha, the avowed Guru of Kundala Giri Siri. It was 


1. These are only dates of c. p. grants to Laksminatha. 

2. aedlaeranita Teas West (introd. verse in his Nym.-c.) This Laksmi- 
vallabha wrote a Prabhétapafcakastotra in five verses, printed in S. M. p. 144. 

3, sreareag aeateraae sera * * FF F 

aelaraaasecaarst Ass WoersreaAaay i 

(Yelahanka c. p. grant of Srirangaraya, Ep. Car. Sup. to Vols. 3-4., p. 252). 

4. Maredantrat ae franpecry | 

5. Tetra wed aN shraeaqess 

(Giri Suri, c. on Nym., Mysore O. L. 2192). 
6. Not ‘“Kaundibhatta” as in Madras O. L. Cat. 


7. Vide the colophon to his works : 2f@ TTT eaTACS TUTTI Tara TTT - 
aq * * * * |) (Also Sudha gloss). 
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presumably Laksminatha himself that is meant by the S. K. His successor 
Laksmipati is also referred to by Kundaiagiri,,in his c. on the Nym. 
Tradition ascribes to him, a criticism/of the Advaztakaustubhal, of 
Bhattoji, modelled on Madhvamatavidhvamsana of Appayya. This criticism 
is probably the same as the Bhattoji-Kuttanam** also ascribed to Giri Siri. 
His other works include glosses on (2) the TP** and (3) NS (Mys. 
O. L. 2192 Nagari). His Tattvodyotatikd-gloss is known from Pejavar Mutt 
List (232, Tulu, Sritala). His c. on MbA. T. N. (called Kantakoddhara) 
is mentioned in S. K. (1896, p. 107). The most important of his works 
are however (6) his c. on the Nym. in 6784 granthas of which we have a 
ms. in the Madras O. L. (R. No. 861) and another on (7) the B. S. B. 
of Madhva, entitled Bhasyarthadipika of which a fragment containing the 
first pada alone of Adh. I, is available at the Madras O. L. (D. C. Supple. 
XXIV, no. 14904). It is given to a good deal of technical discussions of 
grammatical and other points and quotations from the Mahdabhasya, 
Kaiyata etc. (p. 46) occur. | 


THE CHALARI FAMILY 


Glose abreast of Laksminatha and Kundalagiri: come four genera- 
tions of the Chalari family, distinguished for their solid contributions to the 
commentatorial literature in Dvaita Vedanta. They are : Chalari Narayana, 
Nrsimha, Sesa and Sarmkarsana. 


8. CHALARI NARASIMHACARYA 


He was the son of Chalari Narayanacarya,? and a contemporary of 
Satyanatha Tirtha (1648—1674) of the Uttaradi Mutt. He was a prolific 
writer and over fifteen works of his are known, of which some three or four 
only have, so far, been printed. Chalari. (reported to be a village near 
Malkhed) is said to have been the habitat of the family wherefrom it derives 
its surname. The members of the family were evidently all disciples of 
the Uttaradi Mutt as is clear not only from the numerous references to 
the Svamis of that Mutt in the Smrtyarthasdgara of Chalari Nrsimha, 
but also from the fact that his grandson, Samkarsana, was a disciple of 
Satyabhinava Tirtha. 

Nrsirnha’s works include cc. on the 7.S.(™), the [fa and the Prasna 
Up.4 (4) the Saddcara Smrit** (5) Pramdna Paddhati** Samgraha Ramé- 
yana**, Sivastuti,(?)  Pdarijatapaharana of Narayana Panditacarya, the 
Dovddasastotra, and Yamakabhdrata** of Madhva. The G. V. L. Cat. also 
mentions (11) a Brahmasiitrarthadhikaranasamgraha** (12) Brhat-tdratamya- 
stotra and (13) Bhattajidiksttakritkuttanam, among his works. 


1. Printed. Srikantha Sastri (Vij. Sex. Cen. Com. Vol. p. 321) is wrong in naming 
the criticism of Bhattoji’s work as “Dvaitakaustubhakhandanam”’. 

2. The G. V. L. Cat. (p. 148) ascribes to him (1) ac. on Moh, T. N., (2) an Adhi- 
karanadrithasamgraha** and (3) Jatinibandha,** 

3. Printed, Kumbakonam. ; 

4, Ms. Baroda O. L, a" 
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Among his major works should be reckoned his c. on the Bhdgavata- 
Tdtparya' and the (15) Rgbhdasyatika(?);? which latter, is, undoubtedly, 
his magnum opus. His (6) Smrtyarthaségara is an independent work on reli- 
gious law and observances, in four sections (tarangas) : Kala, Aégauca, 
Ahnika and Vastuguddhi (ver. 6) dealing with fasts, pollutions, daily rites 
and purificatory ceremonies. It is followed by Madhvas. | 

Nrsimha’s gloss on Rg-Bhdsya-tikad (granthas 6200) throws considerable 
light on many dark corners of the original Bhasya and several stiff passages 
in Jayatirtha’s c. thereon, furnishing a good deal of useful information of a 
miscellaneous character, as well as critical and exegetic notes on the hymns 
of the Rgveda. He displays profound mastery over Paninian grammar 
and the Undadi Siitras and 1s well acquainted with the commentary of Sayana, 
the Nirukta and other aids to Vedic interpretation, which enable him to 
offer suitable justifications for the many deviations of Madhva from the 
‘traditional interpretations’? of Sayana and others. One may, therefore, 
admit his claim that his work has been the result of a patient study of many 
interpretational aids. He seems to hint at the existence of critics who 
were only too anxious to discredit the line of interpretation adopted by 
Madhva and pick holes in it, somehow or other: 

afaata Aaquaenfraede WAH Aenta Fad (p. 214) 

(17) Yet another work of his is the Sabdikakanthamani (Jewel for the 
necks of Grammarians) referred to on p. 11 (i, 2) of his Rgbhdasyatika. 
There are also two other references to this work (pp. 14 and 29), judging 
from all of which, it would appear to have been devoted to elucidation of 
topics like Vedic accentuation, the seven svaras, their definitions etc. Mss. 
of this important work are known to exist in some private collections, in 
Karnatak.4 There can be little doubt that it would be a very valuable 
addition to the existing works on Vedic Grammar, when brought to light. 
The author gives the date of the composition of his gloss on the Rgbhdsya- 
tika as Saka 1583 (Plava)5 i.e. 1661 a.p. This establishes his contemporaneity 
with Laksminatha, Satyanatha and Raghavendra. 


9. CHALARI SESACARYA 


Eleven works have been attributed to Sesa in the G. V.L: Cat. 
(p. 147). These are glosses on the Anubhdasya, TS.K.N., Prasna Up.** B. T., 
Tantrasarasamgraha,** as well as on Vdyustutz, Madhvavijaya(P) (called 
Mandopakdrini) and the Nakhastotra. (10) His Pramdna-Candrika(P) dealing 


1. Printed Dharwar. 

2. Bombay, 1901. 

3. For example, in support of his plea that a departure from Yaska is no sin, he cites 
went Al wd AH: (R. V.i, 105, 18) which in the Padapatha of Sakalya is split into “AT” 
and “a@gq’” (as two different words) while Yaska reads 4t@gq as a compound. 

4. It is understood that a ms. of this work together with a com. exists in the Library 
of the Uttaradi Mutt at Bangalore. 

5. faagqrsagarrad THaeryt | 

on aa gfrararataat efcareat: 1) (Concluding ver. 4). 
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with Dvaita logic and epistemology, in the course of a small tract for begin- 
ners, is a very useful work. (12) A Nirmnayaraina or Brhacchalariya (a Smrti 
work) is also attributed to him by Aufrecht who also mentions a metrical 
epitome of the Grhya Sittras of ASvalayana, by Sesa’s father Nrsirhha. | 


10. CHALARI SAMKARSANACARYA! 


Sesa’s son, Sarhkarsana, wrote a life of Jayatirtha, in five cantos : 
Jayatirtha-Vijaya (Belgaum, 1881), and another metrical biography of 
Satyanatha Tirtha (1648—1674) entitled Satyandthabhyudaya, in eleven cantos. 
Two mss. of this work are noticed by Aufrecht (L. 807 and N. P. ix, 14, 
Catal. Cat. i. p. 689). ‘The text is preserved in the T. P. L. also (VI, 3740) 
with a commentary (VI, 3741) by the author’s brother Subrahmanya,? 
also a disciple of Satyabhinava (1676—1706). Samkarsana does not 
impress us with grace or beauty of style as a versifier. (See i, 46; iii, 5, 
10). He imitates the Madhvavijaya (See 1, 8-10; i. of his Satyandthabhyu- 
daya). This work is presumably the same as the Satyandthamahatmyaratnékara® 
quoted in the newly discovered Aonkandbhyudaya of Sagara Ramacarya. 


11. SATYABHINAVA TIRTHA (1676—1706) 


To Satyabhinava Tirtha, successor of Satyanatha, we owe (1) ac. 
Durghatabhdévadi pa, (P)D on the Bhdgavata, running to 8160 granthas and 
(2) another on the Mbh. T. N. in 3220 granthas (T. P. L. No. 7898). He 
was a contemporary of Aurangazeb and the Keladi Queen Cannamamba 
(1672—-1698). The Konkandbhyudaya mentions certain Bulls addressed by 
this Pontiff, to the court of Keladi, referring to the Konkani-Brahmin 
subjects of the Queen.* Satyabhinava lies buried at Nachiarkoil, six miles 
from Kumbakonam. We have an account of his life and career in the 
Satydbhinavodaya(™) (ms. preserved in the Uttaradi Mutt, Library). 

Almost on every page of his gloss® on the Bhdgavata, we find certain 
criticisms on the B. 7. of Madhva repudiated. The determination and 
persistence with which he pursues these critics show that the B. 7. had been 
severely ‘criticized by some later-day commentators (probably Advaitic) 
of unknown identity. The commentary throws light on many knotty 
points. Its special merit lies in hunting up the criticisms against the B. T., 


1. He does not seem to have taken orders at any time. The title ““Tirtha’”’ applied 
to him, by R. Rama Rao, in his paper on Hinduism under Vijayanagar Kings, (Vi. Sex. 
Com. Vol. 1936, p. 49) is, thus, baseless. 

2. He wrote ac. on the Mapimaijari (Belgaum, 1890). 

3. It has been indifferently ascribed to both Sesa and Sarmkarsana by Aufrecht 
(pp. 661 and 683). 


eraraaareant Usattfera afaat: i) etc. (VI, 273-98). 

5. E.g.i, 7, 23; i, 12, 53 :i, 12, 34; i, 16, 5, 26; i, 19, 12; iii, 1, 7; i, 4, 11; iii, 8, 19: 

iii, 9, 25; iti, 13, 42; iv, 3, 1; iv, 4, 13; vi, 2; v, 9, 11; v, 9, 6; 14, 40; vii, 4, 14; x. 54, 57 : 
x, 90, 48; x, 93, 14; x, 100, 53; xi, 17, 43; xii, 7, 45 : xii, 12, 34. 
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and silencing them. His disciples Satyadhiga and Satyadhiraja did not 
succeed to the Pitha as they both predeceased him. (See also under Venka 
Mung! ). 


2. RAGHUNATHA TIRTHA. alias SESACANDRIKACARYA 
(C. 1700-1755) 


Tenth in succession from Vyasatirtha and as one whose greatness is 
believed to have been presaged by him,! Raghunatha Tirtha holds a high 
place in the affections of the followers of Madhva. To his great learning 
and saintly life, he seems to have added a good deal of political sagacity 
and though he could not rise tosuch paramount heights as his illustrious pre- 
decessor, in the realm of letters or in the political history of his times, his 
influence as a scholar and as a Saint were widely felt; for it lent fresh glory 
and light to the position he occupied as the representative of the ‘‘Vidya- 
simhasana”’ of Vyasaraya.* ‘This is clear not only from the fact that it was 
he who successfully carried out the task of completing the Tdtparyacandrika 
of Vyasatirtha on the same elaborate plan, but also from the regard and 
recognition which he was able to obtain for himself and his Mutt, from 
far-off chiefs like (1) Vijayaranga Cokkanatha Nayaka? (1705—1331) of 
Madura (2), Vijaya Raghunatha Setupati Kattadevar* of Ramnad, 
(3) the townsmen of Karaikkudi,®> and (4) Koltr Kanakarayar.® 

We have a subsequent grant of the Setupati,? dated Saka 1638 (1716 
A.D.) which is made out in the name of ““Laksminidhi Tirtha” disciple of 
Raghunatha Tirtha. This may lead one to suppose that Raghunatha 
Tirtha was already dead by 1716. But we learn from other sources that 
he was living as late as the years 1726 and 1729. Copies of Sanads issued 
by Krsnaraja Odeyars I and II of Mysore to Laksmidhara Tirtha, Pontiff 
of the Cannapatna Matha of Brahmanya Tirtha (Mys. Arch. Rep. 1925. 
Bangalore Dt. no. 2) go to show that Raghunatha Tirtha continued to be 


1. “aarat acral wad” | 
2. Cf. the eulogy of Raghunatha in the Bhdsyadipika of his successor Jagannatha 
Tirtha 
aad frcos AERTS ATT HITT: 
rates uftarfaaerarr: orate TAIT: | 
fasta: anata faa states faared 
art sda fae ale facearrad: 


3. Cokkanatha says in this grant that “‘whatever dues were being paid in the Madura 
Kingdom, to the temple of Cokkanathapura, were to be paid to the Matha also,” (Mys. 
Arch. Rep. 1912, p. 35) showing the great respect in which he held the “Lord of the Vidya- 


simmhasana of ~=Sri_-s«“Vyasaraya : SARUTaTaaalte «= faenfagranetraccaa 
MPAA AAMTATIte AS (Telugu). 


4. His grant registers in 1707, the grant of certain taxes on the exports and imports 
of the Kingdom, on behalf of the Mutt, to its Agent at Ramesvaram (Mys. Arch. Rep. 1912, 
p-. 95). 

5. Copper plate grant dated 1709. 

6. Date 1712 a.p. 

7. Ep. Car. Supple. to Vols. ii-iv, Mysore. 
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the Pontiff of the Vyasaraya Matha between the years 1726-39.1 As he is 
reputed to have occupied the Pitha for more than half a century his demise 
may be placed many years later, about 1755 aA.p. No doubt the mention of 
“Laksminidhi Tirtha’’ as a successor of Raghunatha in 1712 and 1716 
requires explanation. The matter is further complicated by the 
fact that there is absolutely no mention of this Laksminidhi Tirtha, anywhere, 
in the genealogical tables of the Vyasaraya Mutt. But we cannot 
doubt the genuineness of the inscription. The only explanation of this 
puzzle is to be deduced from the tradition preserved in the Vyasaraya 
Mutt? that Raghunatha Tirtha was once very much incapacitated by illness 
and afterwards recovered and that Jagannatha Tirtha himself (his acknowl- 
edged successor) was obliged to remain as heir-apparent to the Pitha for 
well-nigh thirty years after his ordination, before he could actually succeed 
to the pontificate. The ordination of Laksminidhi of the inscription, might 
therefore, have taken place during the time of the illness of Raghunatha 
about 1712 when the Svami was very old, probably over sixty. The 
disciple might have done some touring on his own account as Junior Pontiff 
of the Mutt, when probably he was honoured by Vijayaraghunatha Setupati, 
as the disciple of Raghunatha Tirtha. The omission of Laksminidhi 
Tirtha’s name from the Mutt list can be accounted for by the assumption 
that he died even during the lifetime of Raghunatha, in or about 1718. 
It was probably thus that Raghunatha came to be later on succeeded by 
his other disciple Jagannatha ‘Tirtha whose ordination might have taken 
place about 1720. There is a parallel to this in the Yadavendra-Ragha- 
vendra ordination already referred to. Other cases, of Junior Pontiffs 
coexisting for shorter or longer periods, with their Seniors, are not unknown. 

As tradition gives Raghunatha a long life of ninety years, we may 
take it that he was born in or about 1652 and succeeded to the Pitha in or 
about 1700,3 and ruled till 1755 a.p. He passed away at Tiru-mukkidlu, 
at the junction of the Kaveri and Kapila rivers in the T. Narasipur taluk 
of the Mysore Dt., at a distance of three milesfrom Sosale, the present head- 
quarters* of the Vyasaraya Mutt. 





1. It would appear from the sanads that in 1726, the properties of ‘“‘the Cannapatna 
Matha of Laksmidhara” were directed to be handed over to the keeping of ‘““Raghunatha 
Tirtha of the Vyasaraya Matha’, in lieu of which, an annuity was settled on the former. 
In 1739, Krsnaraja Odeyar II, directs the restoration of these to the Cannapatna Matha, 
issuing instructions that the annuity that was being paid to the said Laksmidhara Tirtha, 
may now be discontinued. This makes it clear that Raghunatha was Pontiff of the Vyasaraya 
Mutt between 1726-1739 and for a few years before and after and incidentally that the 
Kundap ir Matha was never regarded as a Vydsardya Matha, or known by that name, at the time 
of these Mysore Rulers and that the claim made, in recent years by that Mutt, is not 
justified. 

2. I am indebted to the late Vidyavaridhi Tirtha Svami of the Vyasaraya Mutt, 
for the details of the tradition re. Raghunatha Tirtha. 

3. His Parama-Guru, Laksmipati Tirtha received a grant in 1690 from Ranga 
Krishna Muddu Virappa, at Srirangam. . 

4, It was in the days of Vidyavallabha that Sosale became the head-quarters of the 
Vyasaraya Mutt, in or about 1809. 
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-Raghunatha wrote six works, the most celebrated of which is the 
Sesa-Tatparya-Candrikad(™) & commentary on the TP of Jayatirtha, in 
continuation of the (incomplete) T4diparya-Candrikaé of Vyasaraya. He is 
therefore generally known as “‘Sesacandrikacarya”’ in virtue of the brilliant 
service rendered by him in bringing the critico-polemical literature of the 
Dvaita school on the Sitra-Prasthana, up to date. 

His other works are (2) a Paddrthaviveka** (of which nothing more 
is known than its name) dealing presumably withthe categories of the 
system (3) Yattvaka(r)nika(™)! being a lengthy c. on the Yantrasdra of 
Madhva and commentaries on (4) the Karmanirnaya,? and (5) _ the Brhati- 
sahasra.s His fairly elaborate c. in 1720 granthas on the I[fdvasyopanisad- 
Bhasyatiké has been printed (Bombay, 1907). Keith and Burnell 
(India Office Cat. i1, 1, no. 4868, Oxford, 1935) dismiss this c. as a “‘very 
elaborate and valueless’’ one, “quoting from many recent texts’. But 
the reference inthis c. to the Srutaprakasika-Bhavaprakasika* of Rangarama- 
nuja, is bound to be of value in placing that ViSsistadvaitic commentator 
before 1700. ‘The author commands a particularly engaging style and 
quotes from the various works of Jayatirtha, from the Candrikaé and from 
the c. of Raghittama on the Brh. Up. (p. 20b). He delights in grammatical 
discussions, and quotes from the Unddis, and Adstkdvritt and reproduces the 
discussion on the Unddi Sitra (V, 1) already found in the works of Yadupati 
and KeSava.® 

As many as five mss. all incomplete, of his Sesacandriké are found in 
the Mysore O. L. Acomplete ms. (from 1, 3, 1 to iv, 4) is available in 
private collection at Kumbakonam.® Only a part of the STC (from Adhy. 
II] Pada 1 to Adhy. III. Pada 2 adhi. 12) has been published by the 
PPRI Bangalore (1967) with my illustrative resumé of its contents. The 
bulk of valuable materials of the entire work has been incorporated in the 
second and third vols. of my BSPC. to which further attention is invited. 

The inherent value of the work is enormous .__ Its exposition is always 
refreshingly clear and the style forcible and telling. The author quotes 
from the Kalpataru of Amalananda, the Bhdmati, Bharatitirtha, Sribhdsya, 
Srikanthabhdsya? and Samkara’s bhasya on iii, 3, 32, as well as from 


Mysore O. L. B—533 Devanagari, ff. 353. 
Ms. in private collection at Kumbakonam. 
Mysore O. L. A—464. 
ued ‘erat feafafefa savertrarearertat wrayarierarat erseq it (Ms. p. 211. 
I, O. Cat). 

5. 74 Sfearnteqing—ateyat sag’ * * * aeatey, ‘afeqenay’ eta crear 
quart ae ofeat rears 1 atgertatacer ‘afe’ saqrpiearaa, afew eft qeeM- 
qa 1 FAVA HTS qT ETA aTaTe HAY aemisfafgacarea t (P. 56). Raghunatha 


contends that there is no such prefix as “‘adi’’ other than the root. 

6. Ms. with Ktsannacharya Ramacandracarya, Kumbakonam. 

7, WeI—'smeada ad acer’ qaaysy, * * * * Faenafaafe ‘fadras 
ath ISs WATT * * * (p. 153 Ms.) Sarmkara reads: “eTaralaca” 


2 ON 
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Parthasarathi Misra, WVyasatirtha (Nym) and others. The plan of the 
work and method of exposition! are the same as those of the Candrikd and 
there is obvious imitation of the latter even in the turns of expression : 
Sequreat sareqrd TH *—*. erarercraeg * * 

Raghunatha refers to three earlier commentaries? on the Sutra-Prasthana 
(1) Nydyamala (2) Nydyaraindvali and (3) Sambandhadipika of Samkaracarya, 
brother of Trivikrama Panditacarya. The first two are yet to be traced 
and identified. 


13. SUMATINDRA TIRTHA (1692—1725) 


| Sumatindra belongs to the Mutt of Raghavendra, being the third 
in succession from him. The Mutt list places him on the Pitha between 
1693 and 1725. By his learning, piety and geniality of disposition and fine 
literary taste, he seems to have made a lasting impression on contemporary 
rulers in the Tamil country, where he spent most of his years, as epigraphic 
and literary evidences show. He raised the prestige of his Mutt to fresh 
heights and endeared himself so much to the people at large, that it came 
to be called “‘Sumatindra Matha’’ after him, a designation which 1s still 
current in the South. 

He appears to have spent a considerable portion of his life as Pontiff, 
at Kumbakonam, Tanjore and Madurai. In 1698 a.pD. he received from 
Mangamma, Queen of Madurai (1689-1706) the villages of Ayirdharma 
etc. (Mys. Arch. Rep. 1917, p. 57) and certain concessions in 1699 from 
Uttamarangappa Kalakatola Vadayari of Payaranippalayam (Mys. Arch. 
Rep. 1917, p. 58). His Jayaghosand, a laudatory poem on the Maratha 
ruler Sahaji I (1684-1710) of Tanjore affords ample proof of the fact that 
he was honored and patronized by that Ruler and was very friendly to him. 

According to Gurucarite, Sumatindra’s former name was Muddu 
Krishnacarya. He was the grandson of Raghavendra Tirtha’s brother 
Gururajacarya (already referred to). He is reported to have studied under 
Raghavendra himself and to have been one of his favourites. It is also 
interesting to note that both his elder brothers Vasudevacarya*® and 
Venkannacarya’ preceded him on the Pitha as Pontiffs of the same Mutt. 
Sumatindra is also reported to have been a contemporary of the then 
Jahgirdar of Arni, Subhanu Rao, who was a great scholar in Vyakarana, 
Sahitya and Vedanta.® The Gurucarite gives an interesting account ofa 
meeting between the two when Sumatindra is said to have introduced 
himself to the haughty Jahgirdar with the words : 


1. In giving the Puarvapaksa, Siddhanta and other interpretations and lastly the 
‘““Tikaksarartha”’. 

2. In dealing with the manner of fixing the adhikaranain respect of B.S. iu, 3, 19—22; 
qa wa: get: | ata aw (iii, 3, 22) gant Ygaaqeatarena * * fai waa 
DATA PT arat: Ul (pp. 77-78). 

3. He became Strindra the second Pontiff after Raghavendra. 


4, He became Yogindra the immediate successor of Raghavendra. 
5. His brother’s Bheda-Tarangini is preserved in the Madras O. L. 
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wae areas ate frat dada A werslaie | 
waa sfvesacd fae -fafeasty aaa: afa: : ? 
He spent the last days of his life at Srirangam, where he died in 1725. 


WORKS. 


Over a dozen works are known to have been left by Sumatindra, 
who was both a prolific and a powerful writer. He was however no mere 
doctrinaire, but a keen Alamkarika and a good poet. His Vedantic works 
are six : (1) a gloss entitled Bhdvaratnakofa' on the G. B.-Prameyadipikad of 
Jayatirtha and similar glosses on (2) the Rg-Bhdsya® (3) Siitrabhadsya® 
(4) TP4and (5)NS**5 and (6)an Adhikaranaratnamala, summing up the adhi- 
karanas of the B.S. in alternate verses dealing respectively with the Purva- 
paksa and Siddhanta. (7) Ac. on the Tantrasdéra** is also ascribed to 
him. His minor works in the form of Stotras are (8) Yogindra-Tdardvali** 
which is in all probability a laudation in 27 verses,® of his predecessor 
Yogindra (9) Rama-Tardvali** (10) Ramadandaka** (in praise of the 
tutelary deity of his Mutt) and a Nrsimhastuti**. 

Sumatindra’s gloss on the G. B. and its tikd, throws welcome light on 
many passages in Jayatirtha’s commentary,’ besides quoting fresh auth- 
orities from certain Puranas.® The commentaries of Narahari Tirtha and 
Padmanabha Tirtha are quoted many times under the name of Bhavapraka- 
Sika and Prdcinatikd. Reference is made in one of the opening verses to 
the author’s father and Guru : Venkatanarayana : 


afar shradratastrrcars 
aadds TaN HANNAN STON 


The gloss on the Tattvaprakasika (Mys. 1713) isan elaborate though not 
quite so valuable a c. The Mys. ms. ending with the I Adhyaya of the 
B. S. runs to 4640 granthas. The author refers to Vyasatirtha, and Ragha- 
vendra and to his own Guru Venkatanarayana. Passages are cited from 
the Candrika, the NS and Tattvapradipa (p. 99) and the works of Madhva. 
Grammatical notes are provided where occasion demands them. ‘ 

His works on Kavya-Alamkara, are (12) Madhudhdré,(™) a com- 
mentary on the Alamkdramafiyari of Sudhindra, (13) Rasikarafijni (P) a c. 
on the Usdharana of Trivikrama Panditacarya (14) Jayaghosand.(™) The 


1. Catal. Cat. p. 89 (Rg. B. 666) A ms. is preserved at the Mutt at Nanjangud. 
(Mys. Arch. Rep. 1917). Part of the c. upto Gita—iv, 4-5, has been published by T. R. 
Krsnacarya of Kumbakonam. 
No ms. of this has so far come to light. 
Mys. O. L. A-354, Devanagari, ff. 196. 
Mys. O. L. (1173) Devanagari, ff. 190. 
Known as “Vakyartharatnakosa” (G. V. L.). But no ms. is known. 
Vide Pratdparudriya, 11, 78 cd. 
Cf. his remarks on the verse “@ gatfaeafa’ cited from a Nyaya work by 
Jayatirtha while commenting on the benedictory verse of G.B. Also See Sumatindra’s 
Uluminating notes on “TATA qe (J) : wary AT ACTI SA ATTA | ice. in the 
Padma Purana. 

8. Such as Pddma, Matsya. 
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Gurucarite mentions, in addition to these, (15) ac. on the Vydsardja-Vijaya** 
of Vijayindra and another-on the (16) Subhadrd-Parinaya (of Vijayindra ) 
and (17) Abhinavakddambari** and (18) Yogindravijaya** and a few minor 
works like (19) Cakravdlaprabandha (20) Sdhuvijaya. 

The text of the Madhudhara is preserved together with its original, 
' in the Tanjore Palace Library.1 It is quoted on two or three occasions 
in his own c. onthe Usdharana.* It appears from these quotations that 
the original work of Sudhindra contained verses commemorating the deeds 
of Vijayindra? and verses in various ‘“Bandhas’’.4 Sumatindra’s work 
contains similar laudatory Bandhas in praise of Sudhindra and Yogindra, 
in the section on Yamakas. 

The c. on the Usdharana is very exhaustive and well-written.® It 
teems with quotations from various standard works on Grammar, Poetics, 
Kavya and Lexicography. The following are some of the authors and 
works cited : 


]. Vira Narayana (Sdhityacintéman:) pp. 13, 14, 16, 22, 25, 26. 
2. Saranadeva (Vaiyakarana) : Durghatavrtti. 
3-4. Hari Diksita and Daksinavartanatha, commentators on 
Kumdarasambhava 
9. Raksita p. 124. 
6. KeSsava p. 30. 
7. Kaficinatha (Ratirahasyadipikad) p. 206. 
8. Vidyanatha (Pratdparudriya). 
9. Candraloka. 
10. Amaru. 
11. Ratnakosa. 
12. Saundaryalahari. 
13. Rabhasa-KoSa, p. 112. 
14. Kavidarpana. 
15. Rudrakofa p. 136. 
16. Vdsavadatta. 
17. Alamkdramanjari pp. 23, 30. 
18. Subhodaya-Kavya (Narayana Panditacarya), p. 306. 


There are many references to earlier commentaries on the Uséharana, 
(pp. 159, 193, 242, 246, 342 and 308.) though no other earlier cc. are known 
to exist in mss. 

The Jayaghosand (deemed a work of his Pre-Pontifical days by the 
author of Gurucarite) is a special genre of laudatory Kavya (minor poem) 
whose definition is given by the author himself : 


1 T. PL. X. 5129. 

2. ACATERMTAS aTTATHTT: | (p. 324). 

3. war “fasritesxarhrag...” Aaa TARA UACHeT ACTATATUAT Aweey: (p. 324). 
4. qed araga * * * * adhrtarcndeqrerd aseerq it (p. 333). 

5. Printed, Udipi, 1927. 
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matferrare vafa aff aera | 

eearafata teatedag: wareat wr: 
A complete ms. of this work in 320 granthas is preserved at the T. P. L. 
(vii, 4237). The subject of the composition are the deeds of Sahaji I 
(1684—1710), Maratha Ruler of Tanjore.? It is divided into five sections : 
(1) Jayaghosana (2) Birudavali (3) Gatha (4) Prasanga and (5) Catu- 
Slokas. “Jayaghosana.”’ is just the title of the opening section. 


14. SATYAPRIYA TIRTHA (1737—1744) 


| He was the successor of Satyabhinava Tirtha of the Uttaradi Mutt. 
Five of his works are available in mss., in the Mutt Library, at Bangalore : 
(1) an erudite commentary on the Mahabhasya (fragmentary); glosses on 
(2-3) the Mundaka and Mandikya Upanisads and (4) on the 7P called a 
Vivrti and (5) a Candrikdbindu. He passed away at Manamadurai. 
Ghanasyama Kavi, a Maratha (Smarta) Brahmin minister of Tukoji of 
Tanjore (1728-1735) wrote his Pracandarahiidaya, a Prakarana in honour of 
Satyapriya. This has been published from Belgaum. Satyapriya’s 
grand disciple, Satyasandha figures as the subject of a panegyric in Alam- 
karas, entitled Satyasandhalamkaéra of which a ms. is in the possession of 
my friend Prof. K. T. Pandurangi of Bangalore. The author, Krsna, 
gives the definitions and illustrations of one hundred arthalamkaras com- 
memorative of Satyasandha.? 


15. JAGANNATHA TIRTHA (C. 1755-1770) 

As already pointed out, Jagannatha Tirtha seems to have succeeded 
his Guru Raghunatha Tirtha, as Pontiff of the Vyasaraya Mutt, only 
long after his ordination. We have no information about his early life or 
career. Tradition gives him a long life of over seventy years. From the 
facts already stated of his predecessor, we may place his ordination about 
1718. His date of birth may be tentatively fixed about 1695. We may 
assign him a Pontifical rule of about fifteen years from 1755—1770. He is 
said to have stayed at Bhavani, (near Erode) where he built a Mutt for 
his use. 


THTaEt: TF HAT: TTT ATT: UI etc. 


qraiedeera tates: aqrerarnverfisd: | 
S ath 7 vata afaraat arare Targe- 


ale ATeAg tials TAT AY TTT TeTATA 1 


The title “Sumatindra-Jayaghosana as in T. P. L. Cat. is misleading. 


3. Cf fagtatetarel zaT—— 


a are araiterd frit 1 
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He seems to have been an indefatigable writer and a voracious reader, 
to judge from his truly voluminous and at the same time very useful commen- 
tary on the B. S. B., of Madhva. He seems to have spent the last years of 
his life at Kumbakonam, where he passed away. His tombis at the 
Vyasaraya Matha, at Kumbakonam, where lie buried two other Pontiffs 
of his Mutt. 


WORKS 


Only three works have been ascribed to him, two of which are avail- 
able in print. The third, a c. on the Rg-Bhdsya-Tikd,! has not been dis- 
covered yet. Of his two published works, the Sitradipikd(P)D is a short 
Vrtti on the B.S. in 1630 granthas indicating the barest sense of the 
Sutras, according to Madhva and free from all digressions, discussions or 
explanatory notes. 

The Bhdsya-Dipikd,” is both literally and substantially his magnum opus. 
It is a gigantic work running to over 19150 granthas. It is the most elab- 
orate direct commentary on the B. S. B. of Madhva, explaining every word 
and quotation to be found in it. It takes no notice, however, of the rival inter- 
pretations of other schools or their super-commentaries. or a clear and 
adequate understanding of the Madhva-Bhasya, as such, without reference to its 
commentaries, this work 1s of incomparable value and stands alone. Another equally 
distinguishing feature of this work is the numerous references that abound 
in it, to so many earlier commentaries of the Dvaita school on the Sitra 
and other Prasthanas. The value of these references stands enhanced by 
the fact that some of these commentaries are rare and almost unknown. 
Within the ambit of his own school, he has quoted and sometimes criticized 
the commentaries of many early writers like Vadiraja,3 Raghittama,‘ 
Raghavendra,> and many other less important authors like Sarkara 
Srinivasa.° There are numerous quotations from the Tattvapradipa of Trivi- 
krama and the Sattarkadipdvali’ of Padmanabha Tirtha. He tries in many 
places to reconcile the minor differences in interpretation between the com- 
mentaries of Trivikrama and Jayatirtha.® His study of Madhva’s works 
is so close that attention is frequently drawn by him to the different inter- 
pretations ‘of the same Sruti texts given by Madhva, in his Upanisad 


1. M. M. Sangha List. 

2. Printed at the Grove Press, Teynampet, Madras, 1900 and Prabha P. Press 
Bangalore, 1964. 

3. P. 177 and 1097. 

4. Pp. 237, 438, 779 and 803. 

5. ii, 2, 3 (See Tantradipika). 

6. P. 93. 

7. Pp. 237, 138, 250, 333, 378, 381-82 and 396. 


8. He has an evident liking for the Tattvapradipa, whose interpretations he supports 
against more modern ones and tries to reconcile them if possible, with those of Jayatirtha. 
See pp. 387; i, 4, 25; p. 976-77. 
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Bhasyas and in his other works like the G. B., NV., or B. S. B. Among the 
works and authors mentioned by him are: 


1. Anandamaila. 

2. ViSsvesvara Tirtha (c. on A7t. Up.). 

3. Vyasa Tirtha (c. on Up.). 

4. Prameyadiprka. 

5. Tattvamafjari of Narayana Panditacarya. ‘ 
6. Nayacandrika. 

7. Nvydyadipikd, (pp. 46, 58, 92). 

8. Sattarkadipdvali. 

9. 


Tattvapradipa, pp. 180 728, 1037, etc. 


16. VADINDRA TIRTHA (1728—1743)* 


In 1725, Upendra Tirtha! succeeded Sumatindra as Pontiff of his 
Mutt. He died in 1728 and was succeeded by Vadindra, the great-grand- 
son? of Raghavendra, in the male line. He is believed to have occupied 
the Pitha for twenty-two years and died at Mantralaya in Pramodita, 
1750. There is evidently some mistake about the year of his demise as 
recorded in the Mutt list; for, a grant was made in 1746 a.p. by the 
Ariyalir Chief to Vadindra’s successor Vasudhendra (Mys. Arch. Rep. 1917). 
We may therefore agree to a slight revision of the Pontifical date of 
Vadindra’s demise and place it about 1743. 

Among his works, (1) the Gurugunastava(?),3 a poem in thirty-six 
Sragdhara verses, composed in praise of Raghavendra and giving much 
useful information about his life and works, ranks as one of the main sources 
of information about him. (2-3). His gloss on Tattvodyota** and his 
Madhvarya ** are not traced. (4) The G. V. L. Cat. mentions his Visnu- 
saubhdg yasikharini** about whose contents nothing is known. The Guru- 
carite (p. 353) refers to the following works of Vadindra as available in the 
Nanjangud Mutt (5) gloss on TP (entitled Mimdmsanayadarpana) 
(6) re (7) Rdaghavendramathagata-Arcdgatikrama and 
(8) Navyaduruktistksanam (written before he became a Pontiff). Véadindra 
is also reputed to have composed a few padas (songs), in Kannada. 


17. VARADENDRA TIRTHA (1761-1774) 


He was the nephew of Vadindra and his second successor on the 
Pitha of the Raghavendra Svami Mutt. A metrical c. in Kannada on M’s 
Tantrasdra is ascribed to him. He was a great patron of the Dasa-Kita 
and was a contemporary of Vijaya Dasa, Gopala Dasa and Jagannatha 
Dasa. He bestowed special grace on Jagannatha Dasa’s disciple Praneéga 
Dasa of Lingasugir. The well known Varadendra Sahitya Mandali 


1. He is said to have composed a Madhva-Taravali. See ver. 10, of Gurugunastava. 

2. Not the grandson, as in the Introd. to Mys. O. L. edn. of Tarkatandava (vol. i, 
no. /4). 

3. Printed in the S$, M., Belgaum, 1923, 
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of Lingasugur which has done pioneering work in publishing Dasa- 
Sahitya in Kannada is named after him. 

Varadendra was also -a-.distinguished scholar in Vedanta. The 
most notable event in his Pontifical career was the philosophical disputa- 
tion between him and Rama Sastri Prabhune of Mahuli (Satara Dt.) the 
celebrated spiritual and political adviser of Peshva Madhavarao (1761-1772) 
of Pune. According to the terms of the debate Rama Sastri surrendered 
possession of his palatial mansion in Lakshmi Road, Pune to Varadendra’s 
Mutt who converted a part of it into a Mutt and lived there and passed 
away there in 1/64. His mortal remains are entombed there and 4ra- 
dhana is conducted annually. The Varadendra Mutt has recently been 
renovated. 


18. DHIRENDRA TIRTHA 


He was the Parvasrama-son of Vadindra and a very distinguished 
scholar in Sastras. He is said to have participated in the debate between 
Varadendra and Prabhune Sastri. Later, he became a Sannyasin; but 
he did not succeed to the Pitha. He is the author of five. works : (1) ac. 
on Vadindra’s Gurugunastava which has been printed, (2) Kdaraka-Vada* 
and glosses on (3) Ndarayanopanisad (4) Manyusitkta and (5) Visayavakya- 
Sangraha (Gurucarite, p. 363). He passed away at Ritti near Haveri. 


19. SATYAVARA TIRTHA (1783-1794) 


He was a Pontiff of the Uttaradi Mutt. He has left a c. on the NS 
which is available for Adhy. II, Padas 1 and 2 only and (2) another c. on 
the MBh. T. N. Both of these have been published by the SDVP. Bombay 
(1965). : 


-20. SATYADHARMA TIRTHA (1798-1830) 


Satyadharma marks practically the close of the history of Dvaita 
Literature, in the traditional sense of the term. He is the last of the Ponti- 
fical writers of the Madhva school and a contemporary of Sujanendra 
Tirtha of the Sumatindra Mutt, (d. 1836) to whom is ascribed a Candrika- 
bhiisanam,: in the Mys. Arch. Rep. 1917. 

Within the Uttaradi Mutt itself, there was a break in the religious 
and literary activities of the Svamis, during the 18th. century, which was 
only temporarily relieved by Satyavijaya Tirtha (1726—1737)* and others. 
After Satyapriya, we have really no writer of outstanding merit among the 
Pontiffs of that Mutt, until the dawn of the nineteenth century. The 





l. Candrikdbhisanadisanam is not the correct title of this work as given in the Mys. 
Arch. Rep. 

2. His disciple Varkhed Timmannacarya, was a powerful glossator and controver- 
sialist. His c. on the WIN. (no. 8064), Gajapaitcdnana (8134) and Sudhandrambhaniye- 
khandanam (8136) are to be found in the T. P, L. The first one has been published as no. 


31 of T.S.M, L. Series, 
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first and in another sense, the last also of the writers of the old school, to 
meet the eye (among Pontiffs), in this century, is Satyadharma Tirtha. 


LIFE 


According to the S. K : Satyadharma was a contemporary of the 
Peshwa Baji Rao II (1795-1818) and his adviser Ghorpade,! who is said 
to have honoured him with presents in Pune. He was also a contempo- 
rary of Dewan Purniah of Mysore and the Svamis Vidyavallabha and 
Vidyakanta of the Vyasaraya Mutt. He is said to have patronized Kasi 
Timmannacarya and other distinguished Pandits of the nineteenth century. 
He died at Holehonnir, in the Mysore State, in 1830 a.p. The Gurucandra 
Kalodaya in his honour by Kallapur Ramacandracarya has been published 
by SDVP. (No. 16). 


WORKS 


Some ten works have been attributed to Satyadharma. Huis gloss 
on the TS. has been printed at Bombay. It refers to a host of earlier 
authorities like Sattativaratnamala (pp. 33, 40 ) Rotti-commentary, Satyananda 
Tirtha? (p. 35b) Pandurangi-c. on NS. (34b) and quotes from 
Laghusabdendusekhara, Siddhantakaumudi, and its c. Subodhini. His c. on 
(2) the V7.N** and the Sanatsujadtiya** are not available. His gloss on 
the Bhdgavata isa complement to that of Yadupafi? (Sk. I, 5 and 7 and 
VI-XII). A private ms. of his (5) c. on the Udyoga Parva of the Mbh. 
is reported from Dharwar. (6) His Nityasamsdri-Lingabhanga,* is a theo- 
logical tract refuting a ‘schismatic’ view that even the class of ‘“‘Nitya- 
Samsari” souls have to undergo destruction of their “‘linga-deha’’. 
(7) The Ramamrtam** and Gangdlahari** are evidently Stotras composed 
by him. 

His most outstanding work, however, is (9) his useful partial commen- 
tary on the Valmiki Ramdyana (Kandas ii-vi) extracts from which have been 
published by T. R. Krishnacharya, in his edn. of the Epic (Bombay, 1910). 
As the Valmiki Ramayana has received practically little canonical recognition 
at the hands of Madhva or his commentators, who look to other. versions 
like the Mila Raémdyana for inspiration and support, this commentary on 
Valmiki’s work, assumes special significance. The doctrinal aspect is 
not lost sight of by Satyadharma in his commentary. He refers to Nagoji 
Bhatta’s Sabdendusekhara (V, 48. 12) and to an important work of his own 
(10) Bhdsyadipikd-Yukti-Vatya? which is presumably a refutation of the 










1. Said to have been a Madhva Brahmin and a disciple of the Mutt. 

2. Commentator on Candriké. He was Svami of the Uttaradi Mutt, for a_ brief 
interval after Satyanatha (d. 1674). 

3. OX adupatyaviurti-Sesap urani, Printed, Dharwar. 

4. Mysore O. L. (C—1692) Devanagari, ff. 14. 

5. gamareeg wieqdlfrarafeararcaameacsarat faertrafead: | (V, 48, 12). The 
“Vatya’”, is probably another title of it. It cannot beac. on the Advaitakdldnala of 
the layman Narayanacarya, as stated in the G. V.L. Cat. Kumbakonam, 
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Bhasyadipika of Jagannatha Tirtha, undertaken in defence of some of the 
interpretations in the commentaries of Raghittama, Satyanatha, Sarkara 
and other writers belonging to the Uttaradi Mutt, rejected by the 
Bhdsyadipika. 
21. KRSNAVADHOTA PANDITA (1864-1909) 
(alias Muddu Krsnacarya) 


He was born in Narayanadevanakere, now submerged in the Tunga- 
bhadra Dam, in the Hospet taluk. He was the Asthana Pandita at Sondir 
(a former princely state). He was a gifted Sanskrit scholar of great versa- 
tality. He won laurels for asukavita in the darbars of Baroda and Travan- 
core. He was an adept in black magic, Tantra and Yoga Sastras. His 
scholarship in Sastras was very wide and was not confined to Dvaita 
Vedanta alone. He has left brief but illuminating works on the three 
schools of Vedanta : {1) Advattanavanitam (P) (2) Viststddvaitasdra and 
(3) Madhva-matasarvasvam and (4) an epitome of M’s Brahmasitra- 
interpretation which has been published by the G. O. MSS. Library Madras. 
He kas also left us lucid works on (5) the elements of Tarka (6) Vyakarana 
and (7) Alamkara Sastras (8) The Mandéramakarandacampi, an Thamrga, 
Adhydtmanavanita and (11) a Raghavendra Stotra are among his other works. 
His memory is held in respect even to this day for various miracles 
performed by him, in upper Karnatak and in the Bellary dt. 
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e Part VII 


Territorial Expansion of the Dvaita School Through Social, 
| Religious and Literary Propaganda 


CHAPTER XXXVIII 


REFORMATORY AND DEVOTIONAL 
MOVEMENT OF THE HARIDASAKOTA 
ITS HISTORY AND LITERATURE 


] MENTION has been made in CHAP. XIX. P. 228 and CHAP. XXV. 
P, 295, of the birth of the Hariddsakiita in. Karnatak, as a result of the 
Vaisnava revival brought about by Madhvacarya and his followers. 
The history of the Dasas was in obscurity until Kittel’ and Rice? drew the 
“attention of the modern world to splendid contributions of the Haridasas 
to. Kannada literature. The order of the Dasas was inaugurated in the 
‘Kannada country as a result. of the ‘spread of the realistic philosophy of 
Vedanta propounded by Madhva. It spread over upper and lower 
Karnataka in the next two centuries after him and in cgurse of time began 
to inspire kindred movements of devotionalism beyond the frontiers of 
Karnataka also. 

The order of the Dasas was an itinerant one. It was composed of a 
regular band of saintly souls who dedicated themselves to the service of 
the Lord and singing the praises of Hari, wandered from one end of the 
country to the other. ‘The saints of this order centred their affections on 
Vithala of Pandharpur, as their patron deity. There is reason to show that 
Karnataka held cultural sway over Pandharpur and its neighbourhood 
where the worship of Vithala developed in ancient times, though in later days 
the region passed under the political and cultural hegemony of Maharashtra 
and Pandharpur itself came to be looked upon as the holy city of Maha- 
rashtra mysticism. But even as early as the days of Jiianefvara, Vithala 


1. Ndagavarmana Chandassu, ed. Kittel, Mangalore, 1875 (Introd). 

2. History of Kannada Literature (H. I. S.). 

3. KR. Narasimhacharya (Karnataka Kavicarite) gives valuable materials. Other 
works on the Dasa Kita which deserve mention are : (1).H. G. Bengeri’s booklet on Hari- 
dasa Kita (Kollegal, 1931); “Mystic Teachings of Haridasas of Karnatak’ by A. P. Kar- 
markar and N. B. Kalamdani (Dharwar, 1939); Belur Kesava Das’s ‘Karnataka Bhakta 
Vijaya’ and Dasa Sahitya Vimarése (in Kannada); and R. S. Panchamukhi’s learned work 
of Haridasa Literature, published by the Kannada Sahitya Parishat, Bangalore (1952) 
in Kannada with an English introd. R. D. Ranade has dealt with the Mysticism of the 
Haridasas of Karnatak in his lecture on the subject (published by the Karnatak University, 
Dharwar (1953-54). Vide also my article on Vaisnava Saints of Karnatak in the Cultural 
Heritage of India, Vol. IV. (Ramakrishna Mission, Calcutta, 1956), 
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of -Pandharpur was still spoken of as ‘the deity beloved of the Karnatakas, 
enshrined in Karnataka’ : #astat faesq aateg it (Abhanga ascribed to 
Jianesvara ).} 

The Saints of Karnataka were thus the first to develop the cult of 
devotion to Vithala and make it a living faith and a powerful instrument 
of mass uplift through the medium ofsoul-stirring music and bhajana, in the 
language of the people. The emphasis laid by. the Dasas on true devotion 
to God and the comparative unimportance of social and caste barriers in 
spiritual advancement is echoed in the writings of the Maharashtra Saints 
also. 

The Dasas exercised a powerful influence on the mass-consciousness. 
They did for the average Kannadigas and for the women and the lower 
strata of society not acquainted with Sanskrit, what the great writers on 
the Vedanta had done for the higher strata. Their compositions were 
in easy colloquial language which captured the heart and the imagination 
of the people at large. In this respect, they differed from the authors of 
the Tevaram and Prabandha literature in Tamilnadu whose language 
and style were highly literary. The Dasas extolled the merits of Jiiana 
and Bhakti and gave wholesome advice to the people in religion and ethics. 
By the power of their padas, set to music in different ragas, they roused the 
fervor of the masses and reclaimed the erring and the pussilanimous. Many 
Dasas were proficient in Sanskrit and in philosophical learning and most 
of the doctrines of Madhva were simplified and put in easily intelligible 
verses in the people’s language. As ardent followers of Madhva,. the 
Dasas naturally tried to show how much more satisfying, intellectually 
and emotionally the system of Madhva was than other systems, particularly 
Sarnkara’s Advaita. Though viewing the world as impermanent and full of 
misery, and therefore counselling Vairagya and Bhakti to get rid of the 
transmigratory career, the Dasas were zealous advocates of reform and 
condemned sham and cant in strong terms. They denounce pseudo- 
religiosity, and exhort the people to be truthful in thought, word and deed. 
They laid bare the weak spots ofsociety and offered wholesome advice to 
Taise the spiritual standard. They preach an altogether austere form of 
devotion, in which there is no trace of erotic associations, such as we find in 
the Bengal school of Vaisnavism. 

Many of the Dasas were proficient in Sanskrit also. Small wonder 
then that every principle of Dvaita theology and metaphysics has been 
dealt with by them including the esoterics of its theosophy. Ardent follow- 
‘ers of Madhva that most of them were, ‘they have criticized the Advaita 
doctrine in no uncertain terms. Though viewing the world as full of pain and 
suffering, and hence counselling Vairagya for the riddance of bondage, 
' they emphasize the principle of dependence of the world on God. They 


1. See S. N. Rajapurohit, ‘Maharashtra va Karnatak’ Kesarit, Poona, 1912-13 and 
‘A. P. ‘Karmarkar, Mystic Teachings of Haridasas, Dharwar 1939, The Mangalvedhe 
taluk is, even now, acknowledgedly a Kannada speaking area, 
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are zealous advocates of reform and spiritual self-discipline and criticize 
all sham and cant, in telling phraseology. While the later Dasas like 
Vijayadasa and Jagannatha wrote particularly for Madhva circles, the 
earlier ones like Purandara, Kanaka and Sripadaraya preach the general 
code of ethics and devotion applicable to all. The mystic and psychological 
experiences of the Dasas are also recorded in some of the songs. 

The beginnings ‘of the Dasa Kita are lost in obscurity. Acalananda 
Vithala (888 A.D.) and some precursors or “‘Adyas” as they are called, by 
Vijayadasa, are believed to have been its precursors. The Adyas are sur- 
mised to have been “‘Smarta’’ Bhaktas of the Bhagavata school. Some 
others hold that the Adyas were the pioneers of the movement who flour- 
ished between Narahari Tirtha and Sripadaraja, but whose names have been 
forgotten. The example of the Virasaiva Vacankaras might also have 
had an indirect influence on the rise of the Haridasa Kita in Karnatak 
under the aegis of the Madhva school. 

The regular history of the Haridasa Kita as at present traceable is 
thus only from the time of Narahari Tirtha. This literature is very volu- 
minous and many interpolations and corruptions have crept into the corpus 
of the materials, owing to lack of central authority and tradition and wide- 
_spread diffusion in various parts of the country. An authentic and definitive 
edition of the entire literature is a desideratum. In some cases it is difficult 
to fix the actual limits of contributions of individual Dasas, which tradition 
has ‘exaggerated to fabulous extent. Difference of style and use of distinc- 
tive ““Mudrikas”’ (nom-de-plume) help to distinguish the songs of indi- 
vidual Dasas. The extant literature, has been published, for the most part, 
from Udipi, Bellary, Bangalore, Belgaum, Dharwar and the Raichur and 
Gulbarga districts of the former Hyderabad State.! Much unpublished 
material still remains. The names of over a hundred Dasas up to recent 
times are preserved. Authentic historical particulars are available only 
for some of them. 


1. NARAHARI TIRTHA (1324-33) 


The earliest Dasa of whom we have definite information is Narahari 
Tirtha. He has already been mentioned (P. 226) as one’ of direct 
disciples of Madhva. Madhva himself is believed by some to have left a 
few songs in Kannada. This is however, doubtful; though there is no doubt 
that he set the ball rolling by his stirring pieces of devotional lyrics such as 
the Dvddafa-Stotra and other compositions. The M. Vij. (xv, 84) throws ‘a 
hint in this direction. | 
| Coming to Narahari, we have only three songs of his so far discovered. 


They are (1) Gq wea arg (How deluded have I become, how deluded) 


1. The Varadendra Sahitya Mandali, Lingsigir has published many fascicules of 
Dasa Sahitya with Kannada translations. The Haridasa Bharati, a Kannada Journal 
from Bangalore (ed. by ecbee Dasaru), is neue saaaiains wore in- ce propagation of 
Dasa Sahitya. - 
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* * * * (2) fa = afa (O Hari, is this proper? ) and (3) fara 
frstat ata (Know within thyself). His mudrikdé is ““Narahari’’ or ‘‘Narahari- 
Raghupati”. Assuming that Narahari was fairly well-acquainted with 
Kannada to be able to compose songs in that language, even though it was 
not his mother-tongue (as he was either an Andhra or a native of Oriya) 
we have still to fill the gap of over a hundred years between him and 
the next famous figuré in the history of the Dasa Kita : Sripadaraja 
(1420-86). Perhaps, the reference to Narahari in the Srikirmam 
inscription as : } 

afrrmarrraccfantaretcert i 

may lend weight to the supposition that he was specially connected with 
the rise of some kind of great devotional movement. Internal evidence of 
the songs of the. Dasas would however seem to give the credit of pioneering 
the Dasa Movement to Sripadaraja. The problem has therefore to be left 
an open question for the present. Tradition in Andhra Pradesh traces to 
him, the impetus given to the performance of ‘Kicipudi” dances in temples. 


2. SRIPADARAJA (C. 1420-86) 


Details of his life and career have already been given in PART VI. 

His songs are very sublime and possess a happy blénding of rhythm and 
meaning. His sincerity and. passionate devotion are transparent in his 
songs. His important pieces are the Bhramaragita, Venugita and Gopi- 
gita, in addition to disconnected songs. They show a high order of musical 
excellence and literary graces. His nom-de-plume is “Ranga-Vitthala’’.: 
The personalistic element -in his songs is most touching. In true mystic. 
grammar, he analyses the defects and mental agonies of man and lays them 
bare, before the Lord, praying for light and vision, impersonally, on behalf 
of struggling souls. 


' 3. VYASATIRTHA (1478-1539)* 


His life and works and contributions to Dvaita metaphysics, in 
Sanskrit, have already been dealt with. He was the most gifted disciple of 
Sripadaraja, even in the field of Dasa Kuta. He composed many beautiful 
songs under the Mudrika “Sri. Krsna”, and its variants. More than for. 
his own contributions, he is remembered as the farsighted Saint who gave 
to, the Order, its three greatest geniuses : Purandara Dasa, Kanaka Dasa 

_-aind Vadiraja. He shows marvellous powers of musical effect in his songs 
and has left many padas, Suladis, Ugabhogas and other varieties of com- 
positions. In technical parlance, ‘‘Padas” are composed both before and 
after God-vision is obtained by the Dasa. ‘“‘Suladis’”’ are used for preaching 
doctrinal points after he has attained Aparoksa and ‘‘Ugabhogas’”’ while 
he is pouring out his experiences of ecstatic meditation. ‘The ready recog- 
nition which he gave to Purandara and the encouragement given by him to 
Kanaka Dasa, in the face of opposition by the orthodox section indicate 
the catholicity of his outlook and breadth of vision, and moral courage. 
His admission of Kanaka to the Order of Dasas was truly a reform of 
Lutheran proportions. 


e 
* 

“ 
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4. PURANDARA DASA (C 1494-1564) 


| The tradition! which holds that ‘‘Purandara Dasa’’ was born in 
Purandaragad in the Pune district and that he carried on a prosperous family 
business in precious stones and jewellery there can no longer be accepted. 
(See Appendix ). He was the son of Varadappa Naik, a wealthy merchant. 
His former name is said to have been Srinivasa Nayak. It would appear 
from one of the songs attributed to him ge aaa * * * (Bangalore i, 
237) that he was born in Vaisnava family. Doubts have however been 
expressed on this point by writers like R. S. Panchamukhi and Gopala 
Dasaru of Bangalore, who refer to certain songs attributed to the wife of 
Purandara ae aHeten ae (Udipi, iii, 159) and his own afeafacaa 2g 
fafag etc. in support of the view that he was originally a Smarta Brahmin. 
The evidence is not, however, convincing. The song attributed to his wife, 
running down certain “Vaisnava acaras’’ admits of a general application 
as a.sort of “Nindastut1”’ of Vaisnava way of life as contrasted with others: 
without any personal implication. The reference to the Vaisnavite mode 
of wearing the ‘‘Sari”’ in the third stanza in the above song of his wife would 
be equally inexplicable on the assumption of her -husband having been a 
Smarta earlier. For the mode of wearing the Sari with ‘“Kaccha”’ is the 
same for all Degasth Brahmin women irrespective of their belonging to 
Madhva or any other Sampradaya, in Uttara Karnataka and Maharashtra. 
The song itself is in bad taste and seems to be apocryphal. The other song 
“afeafacaa 2g fafva * * appears to emphasize the efficacy and indispens- 
ability of Taptamudrankana for a Vaisnava without implying’ that 
Purandara was nota Vaisnava before. The words qaaeragaaqeufafat ary * *- 
in Bangalore i, 237, offer a real difficulty, even if it is dismissed as a song’ 
not of Purandara but his son, as the reference to 4Waa%aga would naturally 
mean that the family was not a recent convert to Madhva faith. 

After the age of thirty, Srinivasa Naik seems to have renounced all 
his wealth and sought spiritual guidance from Vyasatirtha, who took him 
as his disciple and gave him “ankita” of ‘‘Purandara-Vithala”. Puran- 
dara Dasa visited all the sacred places in India from Badari to Ramesvaram, 
celebrating them in his songs. He has left many songs in honor of- his 
Diks4 Guru Vyasatirtha, which contain valuable, historical information. | 

He wields a simple yet epigrammatic style full of music, | alliteration 
and harmony. His name is familiar to every child in Karnatak. His 
songs range from the most homely to the most sublime topics and are 
capable of moving one to tears at times. He made several improvements 
to the system of Karnatic Music and was its greatest exponent and syste- 
matiser. He has illustrated each Raga with a song. He was the favorite. 
disciple of his Guru Vyasatirtha who seems to have regarded him as an ideal 
Dasa (atatat gear * * ). The date of Purandara’s dernise is” 
given by his son Madhvapati-Vithala Dasa as 1564 a.v. (Raktaksi). 
Purandaradasa is credited with the authorship of 4,75,000 songs, 
according’ to ore estimate and 4,25;000 according to another. As in the 


1, Song of Vijayadasa; gecureafea afifa * * * 
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case of TyAgaraja, who is also credited with a staggeringly large number of 
Krtis, of which not more than 700 are said to be extant, not even a thou- 
sand authentic compositions of Purandara Dasa are now accessible ‘to us. 
Perhaps the traditional estimate is a pious exaggeration of the extent: of his 
voluminous contributions. Or, perhaps it may represent the total number 
of words of his literary output,—each word being regarded as a Bhaga- 
vannama (as in the Sahasranama), in the true sense of Namopasana, and 
Nadopasana. If this view is taken, it may bring:down the total number of 
his songs (Padas, Suladis etc.). to a reasonable figure. 

The songs of Purandara Dasa are believed to include a large number 
of Laksana-Gitas, none of which has been preserved; while of his :Laksya- 
gitas only.a few have been handed down to us. The’ responsibility for the 
loss of the former. must be laid. on. the shoulders of the Dasa Kita whose 
members, in later days, were least interested’ in the art of music in. its: scien- 
tific aspect. This is the price which a musical Saint has to pay at the hands 
of his devotees and followers. But for the vicissitudes of the Vijayanagar 
Kingdom;.a much larger part of his Laksyagitas and many of his. Laksana- 
gitas could have survived. ‘Tulajendra, one of ‘the scholarly Rulers of 
Tanjore, quotes numerous Suladis of Purandara Dasa, which are not now 
current. The shifting of the centre of gravity of S. Indian culture from 
Vijayanagar to regions further south, after the fall of Vijayanagar, was-to a 
great extent responsible for the undeserved oblivion which enveloped the 
splendid contributions of Purandara Dasa. ! 

The debt which Karnataka Music, as we now have it, owes to Puran- 
dara Dasa can never be repaid. Whatever thé nature of the older Teva- 
ram ‘“‘pans’’ they could not be totally divorced from the.basic and standard 
schemes of the Sangita Sastra derived from Bharata. This is clear from thé 
adoption of Sanskritic titles of works on ancient Tamil music ([fai Nal) 
like Pafica-Bharatiyam, Bharata-Sendpatiyam, Indra-Kaliyam: etc., cited. by 
Adiyarku-Nallar (1@ch century ?) in his commentary on the Silappaditaran 
(2nd century A.D,), The stream of thought is the same. 

Even at a later stage, the so-called Northern and Saisie ipeietiia 
of Indian Music had and do even now have much in common and: have 
bifurcated from the same common source. Unlike the northern system; 
which did not have the. advantage of any great master who. combined in 
himself mastery of the art and science of music, the.Southern system has 
been blessed with a galaxy of masterminds in the art and science of music; 
headed by Purandara ‘Dasa himself. The name Karnatak Music as applied 
to the system is appropriate in that it was shaped by the great Gurus of 
Purandara Dasa like Vydsatirtha and Sripadaraja and standardized. by 
Putandara himself and further crystallized by another distinguished son 
of Karnataka,—the famous ‘Venkata Makhi, a scion of the Hoysala’ Kar- 
nataka family of Govinda Diksita of Tanjore and minister of Sevappa 
‘Nayaka and Acyuta Nayaka, Rulers of Tanjore. It is an established fact, 
though not so well known that TyAgaraja 1767-1847 himself was greatly 
inspired hy Purandara Dasa and has recognized him as his inspirer, among 
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others, in one of the introductory verses (Kandapadya) to his Prahlada- 
Bhakta-Vijaya : 

TANS AAy ails afer ara afecty i” © (Telugu). 

It is also admitted by authorities in the field that a comparison of 
the songs of Purandara Dasa and Tyagaraja bears out the close affinity 
of style and thought between them. It is also conceded that Muthusvami 
Diksitar’s frequent use of Suladi “Saptatalas” and his shaping of melodious 
forms of antique Ragas, embodied in the Devaranamas of Purandara Dasa, 
is proof of the former’s. indebtedness to the latter. The ‘“Suladi-Sapta- 
Talas” are themselves regarded as the unique contribution of the Dasa 
Sahitya from Sripadaraja onwards. Some of the padas of Purandara 
contaning the SAyeRaNayEAOHevA motif are, but for the language, 

“apt to be fancied as Ksetrajiia’s. 

That Purandara Dasa was not merely a Dasa in the limited sense of 
the term but an authority on Music, who felt called upon to systematize 
the Sangita-Paddhati of his times, is clear from his introduction of the 
Malavagaula :scale as the basis of musical instruction. Besides this he 
devised a graded series of lessons which till recently prevailed in the whole 
ofS. India, in the teaching of music, irrespective of the language of the 
learner. The Svaravalis, ‘“‘Jante-Varisais’, Alamkara and Gitas, laid 
out by him form the right royal road to the mastery of Karnataka music 
in all its intricacies. 


5. KANAKA DASA 


Purandara’s contemporary and friend Kanaka Dasa was a native of 
Bada in the Bankapir taluk of the Dharwar district. He is believed to 
have been a shepherd or Kuruba by caste and a chieftain of Bada.. He 
calls himself an unlettered man : 
= fafradeqrs arate ag fafragq 1 aafea aceaahea aru 

qeface afedery atg aitse afaacrt ut (Mohana Tarangini) 
This may however be a poetic exaggeration common to most Mystics. 
For, his works reveal a perfect mastery of Sanskrit and Kannada literature? 
and show that he was well-versed in. contemporary literature. He styles 
himself “‘Kanakadasottama”’ in: his Mohana-Tarangini (ii, 1). 

According to Betageri Krishna Sarma (Nénu Kanda Vijayanagara, 
Karnataka Jana Jivana, Dharwar, 1939) Kanaka Dasa was a staunch 
Srivaisnava (follower of Ramanuja) and remained so throughout his life 
and that there is no evidence that he became a “disciple” of Vyasatirtha 
or adopted the Madhva diksa, at any time, (p. 67, op. cit.). The evidence 
on which he takes his stand is that Kanaka Dasa, in his Mohana-Tarangini, 
pays homage to Ramanuja and to (Tirumalai) Tatacarya, his Guru : 


l. Ch att anna fafeadterrfat (Kumara Vy4sa); Nammialvar, Tiruvdimozhi, 
ii, 3, 3. 
2. Cf. Mohanatarangini ii, 20-30 with Bana’s Kddambari; 
qa afetrat efryay.... etc. 
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Sagem gfdfaaa geadfasare | 

amraprma afaraiae waa ATT tt 

& utara wy Isa aaETTAT CRT fTSTTTT | 

afte arat setae aarateriaraad (i, 2-3; 4) 
and xxvi, 2. As against this, we have to take into account the reference to 
Kanaka in the songs of Purandara, the tradition about ‘‘Kanakana Khindi’’ 
at Udipi-and the evidence of Kanaka’s own songs (Udipi 98-99) which 
tend to show strongly that at least in his later days (as we know him through 
his Padas) he had come under the influence of the Madhva faith and had 
had his initiation at the hands of Vydsatirtha as Madhva tradition has 
consistently held and as the Dasa Kuta has accepted without demur. 
Betageri Krishna Sarma, moreover, has overlooked the fact that despite 
his respectful references to Ramanuja and Tatacarya, in his Mohana 
Tarangini, Kanaka Dasa has clearly violated the Srivaisnava Samprdaya, 
in having bowed down, at the beginning of the Mohanatarangini itself, to 
the gods Siva, Ganega and to Parvati and in the order of merit in which he 
mentions them : Rudra (ver. 8) Brahma (9) Parvati (10) Sarasvati (11) 
Ganega (12) Garuda (13) Sesa (14) etc. Now, as “Nityasiris’ Garuda 
and Sesa, occupy, in Stivaisnava creed, a higher status than Brahma, 
Rudra and others, and Rudra is scrupulously assigned a place below 
Brahma as his:son. (See songs of Tondaradippodi Alvar). In any case, 
GaneSa’s mention above. Garuda (known as “Periya Tiruvadi’’.in Tamil) 
and Sesa as ‘“Nityasiiris’ would be sacrilegeous for any true. Raméa- 
nujiya. We may therefore conclude from these facts, that though Kanaka 
was under the influence of 'Tatacarya in his early life, he could not and did 
not subscribe wholly to the dogmas of Srivaisnavism against the worship’ of Siva 
etc., and that was wky, in later years, he felt more drawn to the Vaisnav- 
ism of. Madhva as preached by Vyasatirtha which was certainly more 
tolerant.and accommodative of the worship of other gods like Siva, Ganega 
and others of the Hindu pantheon and became his disciple. There are 
songs like wey wey and af afiaeq 1 (Udipi, 98-99)? which point 
clearly to a change of faith. 

Kanaka died at Kaginele,? where he built or consecrated a temple 
to his-favorite deity Adikesava, whose name, he adopted as his pen name 
later. for. his songs. Unlike Purandara, he was. a ‘free-thinker’. Caste 
and creed were no barriers to Moksa, in his opinion, He was persecuted 
for his extreme views by the orthodox followers of Vyasatirtha This. is 
alluded to. in one of his songs by Purandara himself (Udipi, 215, p. 92, 
ane . But Vyssatirtha stood firm and revealed the greatness and 


1 Ch at aeredaniear reat: 
Sait: astifradeacarata: 
Tats 4 fe a ear TRS: WV - (Ramanyja, Sribhigya). 
2. Quoted by R. S. Panchamukhi, ‘Karnataka Haridasa Sahitya, Bangalore, 1952, 
(Pp. 66). 
~ " *3° Sixteen’ miles fromm’ Haveri railway ‘station (Bangalore-Hubli section }.’ 


4. PAPA CAATSy UTaAHsartengheareqaet | (Udipi, i, 215). 
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devotion of Kanaka to his other disciples. Even to this day. ‘“‘Kanakana 
Khindi’? (Kanaka’s Window) at the temple of Sri Krsna at Udipi, is a 
witness to his marvellous devotion to God. The Vadirdja—GVCA (V, 
11-18) composed at the time of the second successor of Vadiraja 
(in about 1640 a.D.) refers to Kanaka’s residence at Udipi, after undergoing 
Visnudiksa and Taptamudrankana. 

Besides many devotional songs including ‘“Mundiges’”’ (allegories) 
he wrote the  Mohanatarangini,(?)1 Haribhaktisdra, (?)2 Rdamadhyana 
Carite and Nalacarite. His portrayal of feelings is vivid, and penetrating. 
He can be most homely and sublime as occasions demand and rises to 
inimitable perfection of art. 


6. VADIRAJA (1480-1600) 


Vadiraja, the erudite author of the Yuktimallika and other ‘Sanskrit 
works, was also a Dasa of outstanding merit. He has left Ramagadya, 
Vaikunthavarnane, Laksmifobhanehadu etc. His mudriké was ‘“‘Hayavadana’’. 
There are quite a number of songs of other Dasas who came after him, 
referring to the fact of his having been a disciple of Vyasatirtha 


7. VIJAYADASA (1687-1765) 


The next: leading figure in the Dasa Kuta was Vijayadasa, a native 
of. Cikalparavi in the Manvi taluk ofthe Raichur district. (Karnataka). 
He died at Chipgiri, four miles from Guntakal. Though considered to have 
been a disciple of Purandara, there is a gap of about 150 years between 
them. He composed many songs and Suladis. His style is stiff and full 
of Sanskritisms. Some of them are of great length. His thorough grasp 
of the Sastras is manifest at every step. He is an ardent Vaisnava extolling 
Madhva as the Saviour of mankind. His mudrika is ‘“Vijaya-Vithala’’. 
He had many disciples, the best known of whom were Bhaganna Dasa 
or “Gopala-Vithala” (1717-57) and Timmanna Dasa of Adoni. The 
former belonged to Masurkallu, in the Devadurga taluk of Raichur. 


9. JAGANNATHA DASA (1726-1809) 


Bhaganna’s reputed successor was Jagannatha Dasa,? native of 
Byagavata in the Manvi taluk of Raichur. He was the most distinguished 
Dasa after Vijayadasa, His mudrika is “‘Jagannatha Vithala”, He is 
said to have been miraculously converted to faith in the Dasa Kita, after 
a cruel illness, by Vijayadasa, who caused his disciple Gopaladasa to part 
with forty years of his life in favor of Jagannatha. Jagannatha’s former 
name was Sinappa. He is a very forcible writer and known chiefly for 





J. It is a metrical Kavya, in the Sangatya metre, in 42 Sandhis of about 11,000 
verses, depicting the story of Usa and Aniruddha, in a highly romantic vein. 

2. He should be distinguished from Jagannatha Tirtha of Bhasyadipikd-fame, who 
was also his senior contemporary. Dr. K. M. Krishna Rao has published. a good study of 
Jagannatha Dasa. (Mysore, 1956). 
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his prodigious scholarship in Sanskrit and mastery of original Sanskrit texts 
of the system. He has burning enthusiasm for the cause of Madhva 
philosophy and writes a powerful style laden with technical wisdom and 
theological intricacies. His style is highly Sanskritised and his work teems 
with the details of Bhakti, Mukti, Taratamya, Aparoksa etc. His magnum 
opus, the Hartkathdmriasdra,* is a mine of information on Maéadhva theology 
and is honored as a great authority and standard work of reference on the 
Esoterics of its theology, by the adherents of the Dasa Kita. It is written 
in the Bhamini Satpadi metre and is an epitome of Madhva theology, in 
32 Sandhis (chapters). This Kannada work has the special honour of 
having a very recondite Sanskrit commentary: by Sankarsana odeyaru 
(d. 1862) disciple of Visvapriya Tirtha of Sode Mutt. 
._. His best known disciples were Srida-Vithala and Pranesa-Vithala.. 
Among » his successors may be mentioned Yogindra Dasa and ‘Venkata 
Dasa of Bellary, who died in 1925. 

- ‘The Dasa Kita 1S thus, to this day, a living force in Karnataka and 
many itinerant Dasas are:still keeping up the hoary traditions of their Order. 


1. Printed (1910) at Belgaum with a commentary of Kamalapati Dasa. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 


INFLUENCE OF MADHVA THOUGHT ON 
BENGAL VAISNAVISM 


NATURE AND EXTENT OF INFLUENCE 
(A) EARLY WRITERS 


ACCORDING to the Vaisnava traditions of Bengal, the religion of Cat- 
tanya was an offshoot of the Madhva faith. Though Caitanya himself had 
his ordination as a monk from Kegava Bharati, who undoubtedly belonged 
to an Advaitic Order,? yet, he is said to have inherited his “Vaisnava 
Diksa” from Igvara Puri, who is said to have come from the Order of 
Bhaktas founded by Vyasatirtha thro’ Laksmipati and Madhavendra Puri.3 
The teachers Madhavendra Puri, Ivara Puri, Nityananda and Advaita,‘ 
were probably not Madhvas in outlook. It is, no doubt, true that Baladeva 
Vidyabhitsana, one of the leading exponents of the Caitanya cult in the 
18th century, expressly states in his Prameya-raindvali and other works, 
that Caitanya belongs to the Madhva-Sampradaya, by virtue of his descent 
from Vyasatirtha through Laksmipati and other monks and. quotes the 
genealogy of teachers already mentioned by Kavikarnapura, in his 
GauraganoddeSadipika : 


SRI neerenes 


] 2 3 4. Aksobhya Tirtha 
Jayatirtha 
(Jnanasindh ) 
(Dayanidh1) 

Vidya (nidhi )dhiraja 

Rajendra 
Jaya (dhvaja )dharma 


Purusottama 


Caitanyacandrodaya of Kavikarnapira, 1854, p. 140. 

TH He AAT Bq ett ayatat (Caitanyacaritamyta, i, 7, 64, p. 152). 
See. Gauraganoddesadipika. oe - 
Puri is a title of an Advaitic order of Monks. 


eo 
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Brahmanya (1478) 
Vyasatirtha (d. 1539) 
Laksmipati 


Madhavendra Puri 
| 


Igvara Puri Advaita Nityananda 





Caitanys (1485-1533) 

In recent years, however, the accepted Madhva descent of Caitanya 
(Sampradaya) has been seriously questioned and sought to be repudiated 
by certain Bengali writers like Dr. S. K. De! and Amarnath Ray? and the 
genealogy given by Baladeva dismissed as a forgery and a concoction. This 
has met with stout opposition from traditional quarters in Bengal and 
Assam and a keen fight is still going on over the issue.® 

The. siniahuey Manel by Kavikarnaptra and Baladeva, is to 
some extent, defective. The names of Jfianasindhu and Dayanidhi are 
nowhere to be found among the successors of Jayatirtha. Vidyanidhi 
is evidently a mistake for Vidyadhiraja and Jayadharma a variant of 
Jayadhvaja. As for Vyasatirtha himself, there is nothing to show that he 
could not have had a North Indian disciple of the name of Laksmipati, 
who might have been initiated into the Bhakti Pantha, which he transmit- 
ted to Madhavendra Puri and other monks obviously of an Advaitic order. 
As a matter of fact, Madhva himself received orders from Acyutapreksa, 
who for all practical purposes represented an Advaitic order, so far as 
outward appearances went. It might also be remembered that the 
Ekadandi order is common to both the Sammkara and Madhva Sampra- 
dayas, while other Vaisnava orders differ from them. The point, there- 
fore, stressed by some Bengali writers against the Madhva affiliation of 
Caitanya, on the ground that Caitanya took what they call ““Mayavada- 
Sannyasa”, (meaning Ekadandi order), is, thus, of no force. In this way, 
Caitanya himself might have inherited the gospel of Bhakti from his 
teacher Isvara Puri. But there are not sufficient proofs that [svara Puri 
was, at any time, imbued with purely ‘“Madhva” ideas. Even if he had 
been, his title ‘“‘Puri’’,* is a sufficient indication that he could not have 
belonged to the Madhva order, which in the 16th. century could not have 


1. See his paper in Winternitz ‘Com. Vol. Leipzig, 1933, p. 201, which suffers from 
several misapprehensions re. the order of Madhva Sannyasins such as that these ascetics 
retain their Sikha and yajiiopavita after ordination and do noi use the salutation ‘‘Narayana- 
smaranam’”’ 

2. See his paper on Caitanya and Madhva in Assam Research Soc. Journal, July 
1934, April 1935. 

-.. ™ §, -See Rejoinder to above by Acyutacaran Tattvanidhi J.A. R. S. Jan. 1935. 
t rod. . We ‘have seen Vyasatirtha had many Advaitins among his disciples.such as his 
Sstias Somanatha, But the title Puri is distinctively “Advaitic’ See M. Vij. xii, 2. 
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tolerated such a distinctly ‘Advaitic’ title for one of its brethren. We 
know too that Caitanya himself (1485-1533) was a younger contemporary 
- of Vyasatirtha’ (1478-1539). It sounds rather strange that Caitanya should 
have preferred to take orders from an Advaitic monk in or about 1509, 
when he might hawe known that the illustrious VyAsatirtha (the Paramaguru 
of his Paramaguru, according to the tradition of Baladeva) was then alive 
and at the height of his power in the South. All things considered, it 
appears more or less certain that Caitanya had not heard of Vyasatirtha 
at all, until much later, say about 1520 when he went to the:South. ‘It 
is not, however, unlikely, that a Bhakti Movement was started in the North 
by Rajendra Tirtha and his disciple Jayadhvaja, during their sojourn 
there. The tradition, in the Vyasaraja Mutt, is that Rajendra, after his 
ordination, went north and never returned and we have no record of his 
place of interment in any place in S. India. -We have it from Kavikarna- 
pura, that the celebrated Visnu Puri, author of Bhaktiratnavali : was a disciple 
of Jayadhvaja.1_ Most probably, it was this Visnu Puri, who was the real 
founder of the Bhakti Movement in the North and the teachers Laksmipati, 
Madhavencra Puri and Ivara were descended from him and of these 
\gvara was probably contemporaneous with Vyasatirtha and: presumably 
well-acquainted with him. This may, in a way, explain, how, in Tater 
days when the genealogy of the Caitanya Sampradaya had to be put up, 
he came to be reckoned in the line of Suddha Vaisnava monks descended 
from Madhvacarya. So far as Caitanya himself was concerned, there 
is no means of estimating the exact nature and extent of influence of the 
special doctrines of Madhva, on-him, as he has not left us any philosophical 
works of his own. Judging from his biographies, this influence does not 
appear to have been very pronounced. 

‘Even at the time of his visit to the South, he does not seem to have 
been taken up over-much with Madhvaism.2 The Bengali biography 
‘Caitanyacaritamrta speaks of his visit to Udipi, the birth place of Madhva; 
but quite apart from the fact that its account is by no means flattering to 
‘the then Svamis of the Krsna Matha, the criticisms® sazd to have been made 
by Caitanya on the doctrines of Madhva, suffer from a serious misunderstanding 
and misrepresentation of the true and actual position taken up by Madhva 
‘on ‘the relative positions of Karma, Jfiana and Bhakti,4 in the scheme of 

1. Ch fafasqge wer atarcenate: Bia: | 

 wonter farsttsaq * * * 

2. firare vata dorat ger: 1 asf arcreretareret oa ! : 
MI avaarfaa: | ast enfan cz! fara ot waft: treet 0 
. (Caitanyacandrodaya, VIII, p. 174,. Bib. Ind. 1854). 
3. Cf. “ra we araat ee 2 dat ote 
are gaya 2fa at.gfe fare: ui” oe a 
4. sdarerared wiea: werent fe at ad: it (Brh. Up. c.) : 
See c. on Gité iii, 21. The same texts from the Bhdgavata as. have been cited by 


-Madhva, have been put into the mouth of Caitanya in the Bengal. 9" of 
‘Kysnadasa,.in expounding the ideal nature of Bhakth 2000 2) lnc ot. 


vr ‘ 
: 
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Sadhanas. Perhaps, Caitanya had ample time, afterwards, to revise his 
opinion of the faith of Madhva and instruct his disciples accordingly. 

However that may be, it is not true to say that ““Bengal Vaisnavism 
came under the influence of Madhva thought, through Jiva Gosvamin, -the 
nephew of Rupa and Sanatana”. For, Ripa himself, was considerably 
influenced by Madhva’s special doctrines, in his Laghubhaégavatamrta. He not 
only quotes’ from Madhva, but is also anxtous to reconcile his views with those 
of Madhva, on certain very intimate doctrines of his Suddha-Vaisnavism? 
and quotes the very passages cited by Madhva from the Brahmatarka (a 
work quoted only by Madhva and not known to us through any other source, 
or recognized by any other system), on the unity of the Divine constitution. 
The doctrine is known as that of “Savisesabheda” between God and His 
attributes and all Avataras and is based on the peculiar doctrine of ‘‘Vigesas’’, 
that is distinctive of Madhva metaphysics (which has been dealt with at 
length under VISNUDASACARYA and VYASATIRTHA in Chapters 
XXIV and XXIX of this work). The conception of ‘“Acintyasakti” 
that is introduced by the Caitanya school, is again clearly set forth by 
‘Madhva under B. T. XK 7, 49 and is only a terminological variation of the 
same idea of ‘‘ViSesa”’. Ripa also appeals to the many authorities, cited 
by Madhva® on this issue, in his Brahma Sitra Bhasya, Bhdgavata-T atparya 
etc. Thus, the influence of Madhva thought in moulding an important 
aspect of Vaisnava theology of Bengal and its conception of Godhead, 
even in the works of Rupa Gosvamin, cannot be seriously denied. 

Still, it could not be said that Rupa had decided to adopt Madhva 
as his sole and only guide and teacher or was prepared to entirely agree 
with him, in all matters. His respect for Madhva does not exclude his 
homage to the great Advaitic commentator on the Bhagavata : Sridhara 
Svamin, whom he quotes‘ and mentions® several times. 

Ripa’s nephew, Jiva Gosvamin, is no doubt greatly influened by 
‘the views of Madhva® and is prepared to take his word for it, that such 
sources as Caturvedasikha, Brahmatarka, are genuine.’ But, he is equally 
well-disposed towards the memories of Sarhkara® and RamAanuja.® The 
attitude of the early followers of Caitanya, then, seems to have been one of 
eclecticism. — | 

At the same time,-the Bengal Vaisnava writers have, as a rule, shown 


Laghubhagavatamyta, Venkatesvara Steam Press, Bombay, 1902, p. 55. 
Op. cit. pp. 125 (Pddma) and 162-63. 

quar afar asarara aie fra aia: (P. 222). 

aia carat (p. 18). 

P. 60. 

Safsandarbha, pp. 15, 18, 77, 93, 101, 102 etc. 

Op. cit. p. 22. 

Op. cit. p. 17. 

Op. cit. p. 164, 


fe ee Sh a Be! oes ee 
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their undisguised antipathy to the Mdyavdda of Samkara'. Jiva says in so many 
words, that he would follow the lead of Sridhara Svamin, ONLY so far as 
it would be in keeping with the principles of genuine Vaisnavism of the Suddha- 
Vaisnava type: AAETA TTT areata, Asacnratrgraratat ad aig 
qaraed ferera i (Satsandarbha, p. 20). The term “Suddha-Vaisnava” 1S 
traditionally applied to the system of Madhva as distinguished from that 
of Ramanuja and others. The implication in Jiva Gosvamin’s words is 
obvious that he cannot and would not follow Sridhara in his predilections 
for Advaita. 

All these show that the Gosvamins® were equally divided in their 
allegiance between Madhva and Sridhara. It may therefore be observed 
that till the days of Jiva Gosvamin, the Bengal Vaisnavas were only partially 
influenced by the writings of Madhva and his followers. The dependence on 
and attachment to the Bhdgavata Purina shown by Madhva’s system, was 
also very probably one important factor which brought the Caitanya cult 
closer to it than to those of Sarhkara or Ramanuja and paved the way for 
its ultimate affiliation with it, which was bound to come as a logical 
fulfilment of its ‘“Suddha-Vaisnavism’’. 

(B) It was in the 18th century that this influence became very 
pronounced and predominant. The two great writers of this period were (1) 
Radhadamodara,! a Kanyakubja Brahmin and (2) his disciple Baladeva 
Vidyabhiisana of Orissa or S. Bengal. 


1. RADHA DAMODARA (C. 1710-60) 


-He wrote a Vedanta Syamantaka, which has been published from 
Lahore.’ It is a short tract in six Kiranas (chapters) dealing with the 
Pramanas to be accepted, the five Prameyas viz., God, Souls, Prakrti, Time 
and Karma. Chapters i1i-vi, deal with the Painnvas one after the other. 
Radha Damodara quotes passages from the B. S. B. of Madhva (p. 14) 
and pleads vigorously for the distinction of the Jiva and Brahman and 
repudiates the doctrine of Avacyatva of Brahman (p. 21). 


2. BALADEVA VIDYABHUSANA (C. 1720-90) 


His pupil Baladeva, is said to have belonged to the Balasore district 
of Orissa lying in the southern border of Bengal proper. He was a 
contemporary of Jayasimha, Ruler of Jeypore, who flourished in the 


1. In the Caitanyacaritamrta itself (Adilila, vii, st. 121 ff.) Caitanya, on the occasion 
of a meeting with Advaitins at Banaras, is represented as establishing the anutva of the 
Jivas and as having severely criticized the Vibhutva-interpretation of that adhikarana, 
by Sarmkara. (P. 161-64, Gaudiya Edn.). 

2. See chap. XVI. 

3. Sandtana, in his Vaisnavatosini c. on the Bhdg. refers to Sridhara Svamin with 
respect (No. 3522-3, Ind. Office Mss.). 

4, wereniet: aragenfantada: 1 caer Arata | 
(Baladeva, Siddhantaratna, VII, 34 (p. iv, Introd. to Punjab Oriental Series, no. 19), 

5, Punjab Oriental Series, XIX, 1930, 
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beginning of the 18th century. Aufrecht notes that one of Baladeva’s works, 
a commentary on the Utkaltkdvallari, was written in 1765 a.p. He was a 
painstaking scholar and an enthusiastic follower of Caitanya though not 
always quite an accurate authority on the philosophy or theology of Madhva, 
judging from certain mis-statements of his. But of his zealous acceptance 
of and devotion to Madhva Sampradaya, there can be no doubt. He 
“studied Vedanta in Mysore and became well-versed in the commentaries 
of Sarnkara and Madhva and got himself initiated into the cult of the latter” 
(M. Nandi. Philosophy of Baladeva, p. 18). He lived up to a ripe old age 
and spent his last days at Brndavan, adopting Sannyasa. 


WORKS 


Over a dozen works! are ascribed to him, which include (1—10) 
cc. on the ten Upanisads** (11) the Visnusahasranéma** (12) a Stavamala** 
and commentaries on (13) the Laghubhagavatamrta (P) of Rupa Gosva- 
min and (14) on the Safsandarbha(?) of Jiva Gosvamin. We have also 
an independent tract of his entitled Prameyaraindvali(P) and (16—18) three 
works dealing with Bie Brahmasiiras. 

Of these, the Prameyaraindvali,? is an exposition of the nine cardinal 
principles of the Vaisnavism of Caitanya which are identical with and 
based on the nine fundamental tenets of Madhva’s religious and philoso- 
phical thought, summed up in the well-known verse cited by Baladeva with 
the remark : aga 3TaTt — | 

stameana aft: Tort: aa wraeady 

frat Har attra Aaeaats TAT: | 

wanfefat sanafanradaaan Yee 1 
which he paraphrases with one of his own, indicating the perfect harmony 
of views between Madhva and Caitanya on those points : 

siraca: ate fay cearafartraadt a fara 

wa a¢ 4 da efter a aN 

wreat fasatiend quart aa gd WAM 

saeifead aefenfe aft: yeordacwaer: | 
and writes ; 

arrada uaa seat saacents ade afer | 

mgetaraaey sdifaeet |6ogeet | fra 
It is in this work that he gives the Guruparampara of Caitanya from Madhva 
through Rajendra Tirtha and Vyasatirtha (Vide Tables of Madhva Mutts 
pp. 208-209. 

His most important work is however the Govinda Bhaésya on the B. S. 
which draws heavily on the B. S..B. of Madhva.2 We havea ms. of this 


1. See Introd. to Laghubhdgavatémrta, Venkatesvar Press, Bombay, 1902. 

2. A translation of this work, in English, has been published in the S.B.H. Series, 
Allahabad. 

3. For details see Appendix V, 
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work! in the Madras O. L. (R. No. 2290). The Siddhantaraina or Govinda- 
bhasyapithika (Madras O. L. 2989) is a sort of introduction to the above 
and contains the following eight padas : 


q. Teazearafay: XR. WTA fore: 

2. farsoreea facia: %.  Waaeaeca ayy: 

¥. Seether: €. fererreartr ene 
9. . Sarat: G. 


The author bows in his work to Ripa and Sanatana calling them “veritable 

clouds in dispelling the dust-storms of Mayavada’’ (ver. 4) and concludes 

with a handsome and _reverential tribute and homage to Madhva : 
ardadacdarat  F 


C | 


/ Satstee fi ~~ 
a frauft: asofaactara: |! 

He wrote his own c. on the Stddhdntaraina (Madras R. no. 2989). 
It is remarked in the course of this c. that the author wrote his Siddhdnta- 
tatna, to reinforce his Govindabhdsya.* Here, too, is affirmed Caitanya’s: 


descent in Sampradaya from Madhva : aed: streamer. 
NaeTARTE— sqyata fa tl a 

~~ Dr. Nandi has tried to show:3 that “any judgment on Baladeva’s 
philosophy being similar to Caitanya’s or Madhva’s will ‘be onesided 
and unjustifiable’ (Op. cit. p. 509). The data on -which he has 
arrived at such a conclusion are full of inconsistencies. Referring, for 
example, to the doctrine of Visesas accepted by Baladeva, he writes, ‘“Das- 
guptaand M.N. Sircar think that Baladeva has borrowed the original idea 
of the doctrine of Visesas from the Madhva school, to which he formally 
belonged. J think it would be more correct if we say that he has borrowed. it, 
if at all, from his spiritual preceptor Radha Damodara; the reason being 
that the examples [ Be-ness exists; Distinction is different ; Time exists] 
which Baladeva has used and the purpose for which the doctrine of Visesas has been 
brought up are exactly the same as used by Radha Damodara in his work 
Vedanta-Syamantaka”’ (p.77. italics mine). A_ reference to P. 355 
ante and f. n. theretn would at once disprove any originality for the 
formulation of the doctrine of ViSesas or the purpose for which it has been. 
introduced or the exampies with which it has been supported either for 
Baladeva or for his teacher Radha Damodara (who has himself quoted 
from Madhva’s B, S. B.) as these examples given by Baladeva and his 
teacher have been taken bodily from the Nydydmrta of Vyasatirtha.4 


1. Translated into English by Srish Chandra Vasu, S. B. H. Series. 

2 aaa darter aazarei frerqaut aerTaT Trcneafta frrci frie, 
aafiare faaraxcaret aes fratgary: Govinda Ekanti was probably the ascetic name 
of Baladeva. 

3. M. Nandi, ‘Philosophy of Baladeva Vidyabhisana’ (doctoral thesis at the Bombay 
University, 1955. Typecopy : Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan Library). 
4. faa, * * * * Gat ad’, ‘det faa’ * * * * ‘are: ager afea’, ‘2m: aaa, 


qrarfraeraerare farweatse ara: (Nym. P, 564 b) 
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Dr. Nandi would not have claimed any originality for the doctrine 
of Visesas or the examples supporting it for Baladeva and his preceptor, 
had he been aware of the existence of such a work as the Nydydmrta and of 
this particular doctrine having been established there, argumentatively, 
in the section on Vigesas ! Since it is admitted by Nandi himself that 
Baladeva studied Vedanta in Mysore and got himself initiated into Madhva’s 
Sampradaya (there ?), it hardly stands to reason that Baladeva had not 
studied such a monumental work on the Madhva system as the Nym. Nandi 
is wrong, again in endorsing without proper examination, Sircar’s view 
that while Madhva accepts ViSsesas in relation to the attributes of the. 
Absolute, the Jivas and the world also, ‘“Baladeva confines his Visgesas to 
the distinction of attributes in the Infinite and (does) not (extend them). 
to the categories oftexistence such as Jivas, Prakrti etc. and hence, breaks 
off from the Madhva traditions’. (p. 78. Italics mine). 

For, a little thought bestowed upon the significance of the examples 
actually cited by Baladeva to elucidate the category of Visesa (from his 
preceptor’s work) would show the absurdity of Dr. Nandi’s contention that 
Baladeva confines his Visesas to the infinite Brahman and does not extend 
it, like Madhva, to other categories of existencse such as the Jivas and. 
Prakrti. For the examples : aa. adi, wet faa:, art: afer, and the 
examples of the Sun and his light, the serpent and its coil (ahkikundala). 
cited by Baladeva in his c. on B.S. ill, 2, 28, pertain to the realm of 
Prakrti and the material world and clearly involve the acceptance of the 
theory of Visesas as a necessary logical truth already verified-and accepted’ 
in respect of the categories of existence and applied, by parity of reasoning, 
to the realm of Brahman also. Otherwise, these examples would not be 
competent to establish the presence of the sddhya (“‘ViSesas’’) in Brahman, 
to regulate the relation of dharmadharmibhava between Brahman and its 
attributes, without reference to an actual or absolute difference. 

_ In the same way, the supposed non-acceptance by Madhva, of the 
four kinds of Mukti viz., Salokya, Saripya, Samipya and Sayujya, which 
Nandi has urged as another formidable proof of Baladeva’s “‘breaking off” 
from the Madhva tradition is equally imaginary. It 1s not based on any 
first hand acquaintance with the works of Madhva. For, the existence of 
these four kinds or aspects of Moksa has been fully recognized by Madhva 
and it has been actually used by him as one of the many arguments in 
favor of his thesis of gradation of intrinsic bliss (dnandatdratamya) among 
souls, in. Moksa : 

aay saat arataeatd Aare: 

ane A ASae AAT aM UT JF I 

(Madhva, B. S. B., iv, 4, 19).2 


1. See also Madhva, G. B., ii, 52. 
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CHAPTER XL 


EXPANSION OF MADHVA SAMPRADAYA IN MAHARASHTRA 
AND AMONG THE GAUDA-SARASVATAS AND OTHER 
COMMUNITIES IN VARIOUS PARTS OF INDIA 


DR. BHANDARKAR, in his Vaishnavism, Saivism, etc., has left the impres- 
sion thatthe Madhva system has not taken roots in Maharashtra or 
found any widespread response there. This is not correct. There are clear 
evidences of the penetration of the Madhva Sampradaya, right from the 
days. of Madhva and his immediate disciples, into the whole of Southern 
Maharashtra covering the present districts of Kolhapur, Sholapur, Satara, 
Poona, Nasik and Ahmednagar. There is adequate evidence that in the 
12th and 13th centuries, there existed a considerable percentage of 
Kannada-speaking people in the population of these parts of Maharashtra. 
The northern limit of this influence appears to have been the district of 
Ahmednagar along the course of the Goddvari.1 ‘The system of Madhva 
does not, however, appear to have penetrated into the Vidarbha country, 
the Marathwada region and the Khandesh and Konkan districts. But 
there are, tg this day, many Maharashtrian Brahmin families (exclusively 
DeSsasthas) in the Satara, Kolhapur, Poona, Nasik and Sholapur districts, 
owing denominational allegiance to Madhva-Sampradaya,* though their 
number is small. Many families seem to have migrated to Karnataka 
and to Tamilnad, owing to disturbed political conditions in the 16th and 
17th centuries and for religious reasons as well, in the wake of the itineracy 
of the Uttaradi Mutt. Instances of certain families in Maharashtra having 
become lukewarm in their faith in Madhva-Sampradaya, on account of 
inability to conform to the rigidity of beliefs and conduct imposed by it 
and gradually drifting away from it into the Advaita Sampradaya, for all 
practical purposes, have also been recorded. The rehabilitation of the 
fortunes of this Sampradaya in Maharashtra would have to be taken up 
by the Uttaradi Mutt, which claims jurisdiction over this area. Similar 
is the.case with the Andhra area; where, also, the much larger percentage 
of followers of Madhva Sampradaya is not-having that much of close con- 
tact with the Mutt that is desirable in the mterest of keeping up the com- 
munity-sense alive. There is no adequate literature in these two regional 


]. This was also the traditional boundary of Karnataka according to the 10th cen- 
tury work on Kannada Poetics : the Kavirdjamarga of the famous Rashtrakuta King 
Nrpatunga : 

wfafae sare agquracafadttametaqatargy i” (i, 36). 

2. Such as for example the Laddu, Ghatge, Suru, Wajfve, Raddi, Shingre and 

Gajendragadkar families, | 
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languages on Madhva philosophy to satisfy the religious and philosophical 
needs of the people of these parts. It is high time the Uttaradi Mutt 
takes up the matter and rouses the interest of people in these areas. 

The M. Vij. (x. 4) records Madhva’s having passed through Maha- 
rashtra on his way to Badari and back. It also refers to his meeting Maha- 
deva (1266-71), Ruler of Devagiri. Madhva’s first: meeting with his first 
disciple from outside Tulunad, Padmanabha Tirtha, seems to have taken 
place, in all probability, at Puntamba (or Paithan) on the Godavari. 
Padmanabha Tirtha himself has already been shown to have been a Uttara- 
Karnataka (p. 223). The presence of a. good percentage of Kan- 
nada-speaking people in the population of the Ahmadnagar district and 
the currency of Kannada language in the district in the 13th century (side 
by side with the “‘Marhate” language of the majority) have been con- 
clusively established by discovery of the presence of a good number of 
Kannada words redolent of the life of common people, in the JfdneSvari 
and other works of Jfianadeva (1275—96). The special reference in the 
Fiidnesvari to ““Dvaita’’! and “‘Advaita’’ systems side by side (in addition 
to separate references to Mimarmsa and Tarka-Sastra among ‘Dualistic 
systems forming part of the Saddarganas) shows that the ‘“‘Dvaita” school 
of ‘Vedanta’ (of Madhva) should have made its presence felt in Jiana- 
deva’s own district at the time of his writing his c. on Gitd. We may 
therefore take it that some Maharashtrian families in the Godavari region 
had joined Madhva’s faith, in his own lifetime. We have evidence that 
the families of at least two famous writers in Dvaita Vedanta, in the 17th 
century, viz. (i) Ramacarya-Vyasa of Nym-Tarangini fame and (ii) Ananda- 
bhattaraka, author of Nym-Kantakoddhadra, hailed from the same district of 
Ahmadnagar, to which Jfianadeva himself belonged. The families of both 
Ramacarya-Vyasa and Anandabhattaraka hailed from the village of 
Puntamba on the Godavari.?. Anandabhattaraka’s son was eventually 
chosen for the high honor of succession to the Pitha of the Uttaradi Mutt, 
in 1619 a.p. His family, which then settled in Uttara-Karnataka subse- 
quently came to be designated as the ““Pandurangi-family”. It now holds 
a very influential position in the Dharwar district. The family regards 
itself as Kannadiga by descent and language. Another branch of this 
family is known to have migrated to the Tanjore district (in Tamilnad), 
in the wake of the establishment of the Maratha principality there, along 
with many other families. This branch regards itself as Maharashtrian 
by descent and language. The most curious fact, in this connection, is 
that yet another branch of the same family, settled in Andhradega® regards 


we | a 
afta upaefa garerarate ot (Fitanesvari, i, 17). 
TAA AAS ATA La arg aye 


Teafaaata: adit Head dat F 1 
cra . waaeawaa: * * (Tarangipi p. 356) 
(b) See Vidyadhisa-Vijaya. 
3. Shri P. Kodanda Rao, a well-known member of the Servants of India Society, 
from Andhradega, belonged to the Pandurangi family. 
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itself as Telugu by descent and language. The “‘Vyasa’’ family to which 
Ramacarya, author of the Nym-Tarangini belonged, appears to have been 
definitely Maharashtrian by descent, judging from its surname. It is 
interesting to note that in earlier times, members of this family had played 
an important part in the history of the Mahanubhava Pantha in Maha- 
rashtra. ‘The names of Bhave-Vyasa, disciple of Cakradeva (1263—72) 
and author of Cakradeva-Dinacaryad,| and of Mahindra (Mahibhatta )— 
Vyasa, author of Lildcarita, both of whom wrote their Works in Marathi, 
are well-known in the history of the Mahanubhava sect.2, The philosophy 
of the Mahanubhava sect was frankly dualistic, in that it admitted the 
reality. of the world and the difference between Jivas and Brahman as 
ultimate. But its belief in the independent reality of the world and the ‘Nitya- 
baddhatva’ of Devas was in complete opposition to the teachings of Madhva. 
This shows that it must have originated independently in the beginning; 
though later, its opposition to Advaita might have received further stimulation 
from the teachings of Madhva as they spread in those parts. One of the 
works of this sect : the Ffdnaprabodha of Visvanatha (1331 a. D.) contains 
(Ovis 643—64) a severe criticism of Brahmajfianavada.’ The famous 
Marathi poet Tryambak alias Madhva Muni (C. 1690—1731) was a 
Madhva by birth,* and a native of the Nasik district. He has left many 
Padas,: Caritas and aratis, in Marathi and some compositions in Hindi 
and Sanskrit. He was the Guru of the celebrated poet Amrtaraya (1698— 
1753) and passed away at Sendurwadi. He is known for his Padas describ- 
ing practical life rather than for his narrative poetry.. His Padas like 
‘Cimnasa rama’ ‘Uddhava ésantanava karaja’ are sweet as honey. After 
Tukaram he came forward to popularise the Bhakti cult by his appealing 
words. Venka Mungi (C. 1720) author of Satyadhirdja-Prasasti® in Marathi, 
‘was also a Madhva by birth. Kumbhari Acarya (17th cen.) author of 
a controversial tract in Dvaita-Vedanta (See Appendix) was a native of 
Kumbhari, in the Ahmadnagar district. Varkhed Timmannacarya, 
bearing an. obviously Kannada name and belonging to Varkhed’ in the 





1. The work gives interesting information that Cakradeva used to put on the 
Urdhvapundra mark, with Gopicandana, on his forehead : 


Wasent aha zeatg cer Wis 1 
(Gadyabhag). Q. p. 35. Pracina Marathi Sant Kavi, J. R. Ajgaonkar, 1957. 
: 2. Vide. Marathi Vanmayaca Itihds, Pt. i. L. R. Pangarkar, 1932, 

3. Op. cit. p. 470. 

4, - Maharastra Sdrasvat, V..L. Bhave, 1951, pp. 1028-9. 

. 5:. Satyadhiraja was the second disciple. of Satyabhinava Tirtha (1674-1706) the 
first one being Satyddhiga. Both these died within a year of their ordination. The next 
Pontiff after Satyabhinava was Satyapirna (d.. 1726). V. L. Bhave, following :V. K. 
Rajwade, gives 1778 as Venka Mungi’s probable date. But as Satyadhiraja died within 
a year of his ordination in or about 1704, it is likely that Venka Mungi’s S ‘work was written 
not long after his Guru’s demise. | 

6. Op. cit. p. 1042, i 

7. Varkhed Natasirihacarya one of the eminent Pandits of ‘the Madhva school 
settled in. _ Pandharpur: oo hails from the Abmadnagar dt. | 


ey ‘- \ . ath 4 = set f 
: wee me enor “wie 8 NN. “aw sou -ees 
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same district, migrated to Tanjore district in Tamilnad, during the itineracy 
of Satyavijaya Tirtha (1795—1818), whose disciple he was. ‘The famous 
Marathi poet Vamana Pandita (1610—73) of Koregaon in the. Satara 
district was a Madhva by birth; though he subsequently embraced 
Advaitism as he himself tells us in his Dvdrakdvijaya : 

‘mera at Great ward eaife ada waned t 

Tet Ht aad aaa aeafaer geal ferafa i’ 

The boundaries between Karnataka and Maharashtra in the twelfth 

and thirteenth centuries were not surely what they are today. Much of 
the present Southern Maratha country was then under the rule of the great 
royal houses of Karnataka like the Calukyas, Rastrakutas and Kalachuris. 
Under them Kannada literature had reached great heights of fame by the 
12th century. Kannada was also the accepted language of administration 
and of inscriptions in the northern and western parts of these kingdoms, 
even. though‘ ‘Marahathe” was obviously the spoken language ofthe majority 
of the people of those parts. In these circumstances, it was but natural 
that a large number of Kannada words relating to the daily life of the com- 
mon people should have found their way into the lingua franca of the area. 
This explains the presence of a large number of Kannada words of common 
currency in the Ffdnesvari itself and in the Amrtdnubhava and in the Abhangas 
of Jfianadeva himself,1 who wrote his Ffdnesvari in 1290 at Nevasa in the 
Nagari? (refined) speech of the Ahmadnagar district. 

In the light of one of the abhangas attributed to Jfianadeva himself : 

alist at faeoq aaies | aid aa atfacdt at 13 
and another to Ekanatha (1533—99) : 

aa was to BAS | a Bras Gas | 

fargo HIS WaT F BAS | Qetts TIS Tas TH Fe 

wat Wael waatfaar ater t faeor arter faced i 
it seems fairly certain that the more southerly areas of Pandharpur and 
its neighbourhood were, at least as late as the sixteenth century, consi- 
dered to form part of Karnataka country. The Haridasas of Karnataka 
seem to have maintained their contacts with Pandharpur at least till the 
time of the installation of Vijaya-Vitthala at Hampi (1513). After the 
downfall of Vijayanagar in 1565 A.D. and the growing popularity of the 
Varakari ‘Sampradaya in Pandharpur, the chances of further progress of 


1. Such ‘as e. g. ara (Ff ), A, ag, Far, WEST, Ths, FIZ, Alt, Th, SCT, ACT 
(aeHq) atest, Tat, va, Frere, FE (FT) aHaer (ATATHe) ; Haat, Teter (FEIT), 
afer, atre, aro (ar), atta, atte, ater (ot), at(e)fearm, ac, afer ii 
etc. For further details. See Shri Bhalacandra Ramachandra Patwardhan’s paper : “Sri 
Jianesvar Kalin Marathi Va Kanadi’’ published i in the Sri | J ilanesvar Darsan, Pt. i. Ahmad- 
nagar, 1934, and Shri K. V. Gajendragadkar’s paper : Sri Fildnadev Mahdrajaitce Abhang, 
ibid : p. 313. 
2) sherrstrdarg 1 arr ateit frag 
aimtt as cay 1 atfadtar (xiii, 1149). 
| 3. Q.in B. R. Patwardhan’s paper, in the Fhanesoar Oe Pt. i. p. 175. 
4, Ibid. 7 ae ce ied 
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the Madhva-Sampradaya in — part of Maharashtra must have receded 
considerably. 

The 7Zfdnesvari was written by Jiiamadeva at Nevasa, in the Ahmad- 
nagar district, in 1290 a.p. Madhva had already made his name by that 
time and had established contacts with many disciples in the Godavari 
region. He had also, by that time, written his commentaries on the Gitd 
and the Brahmasiitras, in which the doctrine of Para-Bhakti as the quintes- 
sence of Bhagavata-Dharma and the uninterrupted continuation of such 
Bhakti and Harigunagana as an end in itself, even after enlightenment and 
in the released state were most vigorously and impressively advocated by 
him, quoting authorities from the Bhdgavata-Purdpa and other sources}, 
for the first time in Indian philosophy. This aspect of Madhva’s “Dvaita- 
Vedanta”” should have made a deep impression on Jfianadeva, in the 
passionate emphasis which he lays on the superiority of Bhakti to the 
‘“‘Saguna”’ to realization of the ‘“‘Avyakta’” (Nirguna)-Brahman, by 
““Jiiana”’ and “Yogabhyasa”’ in his commentary on Gitd, x1 2-5. Neverthe- 
less, it is to be noted that in Jifianadeva such Bhakti still remains at the 
Sadhana-level and is not conceived as continuing in the state of Moksa 
also, as an end in itself (stddhir evdtra sd _yatah) as it does in Madhva’s view 
and in some of the utterances of later mystics like Tukarama. Here, 
evidently, Jfianadeva could not afford to follow Madhva (or the Bhéga- 
vata), (Cf. wafaa: freee 1) darcerat 8 eqeafea Sfq) as he was far too 
much in agreement with Samkara’s view (See his comment on Gitd 
xiv, 2), of the merger of the individual and the Brahman, in the 
final state of Moksa, which leaves no room for any sense of duality and 
loving devotion to one beyond one’s own self. Both the philosophy of 
Jiianadeva and his general trend of i interpretation c of the Gitd are in substan- 
tial agreement with Sarhkara’ s. In this sense he’ must be admitted to be 
a follower of Sarnkara. His Amrténubhava is a vigorous and_ persuasive 
exposition of Advaita philosophy inclusive of Mayavada. But in the c. 
on the Gita the emphasis is not so much on Mayavada as on viewing the 
Universe as a sort of “Cid-vilasa’”’. The aim of the work is to bring the 
teachings of the Gitd within the reach of the common man, the women and 
the masses. This is clear from the style and method of exposition which 
is highly poetic, emotional and chary of arguments and discussions of other 
established interpretations. Though following Sarhkara in the main, he 
has in some crucial instances given his own interpretations which are 
opposed to Samkara’s (Cf. the two on XV, 16—-17 and VII, 4—5). We 
cannot therefore conclude from the following reference : 

qa Aaa AMAT Fy | werareia 

, wary at AT Tag |e TET (xviii, 1701) 


See ve Tas coer | TT afta araafemteran frefraiate | ‘aTearerat fe 
koma garaegel watery ae: (Bhag i, 7, 10) (afa TAA AASoTATeT 
QA | TT ANT Ge Ge aes | Tela TECGacaTg | aut ‘ar fag faeaqeai aa qraasreaata 
AASTTR AAT 


at earq i) ar sate canfeaaia are ara (Bhag. iv, 9, 10) geatfeaaara 
(II. 52) Also BSB. ui, 3, 27-31. 
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at the close of the Ffdnesvari',that its author was unreservedly or exclus ively 
following the lead of Sarmmkara. Under ii, 46, his interpretation is more 
in agreement with Ramanuja’s than with Samkara’s. Under li, 70, there 
is a very striking agreement in thought and wording (in bringing out the signi- 
ficance of the comparison between the Sthitaprajfia and the Ocean which 
receives the rivers into itself), between the explanation given by Madhva 
in his Gitabhdsya and Gité-Tatparya and that given by the Jfaneévari - 

(a) a favarquaserore—airgaarriate | at fastaginrisaaasfacet waft, wyeda 
sata, Ta sae Acie, | arate gate! 7 fe TEE: afrtmsaafifrt afayrat 
deat sqeaifa; saci ar wtf (MM. G. B. ii, 70)- 

(b)  spreisir fe a: ary qatat a ata aafaq | 

Wawa waa Atal art a TeT || (Madhva, G. T. ii, 70). 

(c) w-é afer ate avert ofegh taht fire | 

q-et arg wee Bq | Halal Tat 

at aft dreaarat afer eppeatfa sit Aaa | 

af ar wee Tat | wax FAT 

vat wits wefafeat | Tat erty aret Fal Ffdnesvari (ii, 357—9) 

The Gitadbhdsyas of Samkara and Ramanuja neither make any refer- 
ence to the Bhdgavata-Purdna nor quote from it. But Madhva, in his G. B. 
quotes profusely from the Bhdgavata in bringing out the deeper significance 
of the verses of the Gitd. ‘The Jidnesvari seems to follow this lead given by 
Madhva in making frequent allusions to various episodes from the Bhdgavata 
and significant contexts thereof; though it does not actually quote passages 
from the Bhdgavata, as it is not a regular commentary in the traditional 
sense of the term. Madhva’s impassioned advocacy of Parabhakti {after 
attainment of Aparoksa-Jfiana and even in release) on the authority of 
Bhagavata must indeed have made a very deep impression on Jfhanadeva. 
Above all, there is a most striking correspondence in the beautiful and 
highly poetic simile used by Madhva to describe the Bhagavad-Gitd as : 

AGTAGTAASET TATA LATANAST ATLA TAT 
in the beginning of his G. B. and the Jfianesvari’s description of it in the 
same poetic strain as : | 

ARARAATY Taey TAY Tt Aareat HET away (i, 50) 

Madhva was a champion of Bhagavata-dharma and recognized the 
adhikara of Bhaktas born in the lower Varnas for ““Namajfiana’’ and con- 
ceded the possibility of Pulkasas and others outside the pale of Caturvarnya 
remaining true ““Bhaktas’”’ of God.? In his G.B. he has referred to the way 
of Yogic technique to attain Jfiana as the more arduous and difficult way 
and the way of Bhakti and Harikatha-Sravana as the easier way within the 


1. Fildnefvari, Govt. Central Press, Bombay, 1960. 
2. ara aft F waar araarnfaefor: (B.S. B. i, 1.1) aman aaret: (TP) 


3. aratfan: genaishe seq arrad: wat i (G. T. xviii). aiaren anraareaq fafa 
ASAT «1. - Gewashy. wrraaisal weasafy acafay gery: (Jayatirtha ND) 
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reach of all, an idea which is warmly echoed by Jfianadeva. (xii, 4, 5). 
In view of these significant points, it may be accepted that Jfianadeva did 
come under the influence of Madhva’s teachings in some important respects 
though he could not subscribe to the thesis of ““Bimba-Pratibimba-bhava”’ 
between God and Souls (being realized in Moksa, as a corollary of the 
concept of Parabhakti). 

Opinion is still strongly divided among experts on “‘Santa-Sahitya”’ 
in Marathi, whether the Varkari Sampradaya of Jfianadeva, Namadeva, 
Tukarama and others was only ostensibly “Advaitic’’ .1n its doctrines 
and outlook or whether it had accepted denominational allegiance to 
Sarnkara-Vedanta together with its Mayavada. The well-known Marathi 
writer and research scholar, Prof. S. N. Banahatti, in his Vaimaya-Vimarsa 
(Poona 1955) has tried to show that these Mystics of Maharashtra were 
more the votaries and propagators of the Bhagavata-Dharma than strict 
philosophers or metaphysicians concerned with questions of credal or 
doctrinal affiliations and that they kept themselves advisedly aloof from 
logical or interpretational discussions of theory and doctrine. He has also 
pointed out that many of the outpourings of these Mystics describing the 
state of Brahmic realization attained by them, in frank monistic phra- 
seology, are not incapable of being explained consistently, in terms of the 
vivié and all-comprehending realization of the immanence of the Supreme 
Being in the entire Cosmos and in one’s own self, which is the highest 
point of Theistic realization. He has also cited passages from the writings 
of Tukarama, which disclose a very pronounced distaste for a goal of cold 
subject-objectless oneness and a passionate longing, on the other hand, 
for the sweetness of continued service of the Lord and singing His 
paises, even after the attainment of realization.2, Towhat extent these Theistic 


OL apenfexfzararatt oatraferterenfadqaiat waa af: 1 aaat Stesarare- 
aqniarate fagrat aannay wafsewactife faa: 1 at aw aTAR (iii, 5, 4546) qa & 2a 
HaQaa: Tanta fawerrar st separ shares set Ta warpeHrofsory uv Tat gt 
careeattearardt facat seta safest carag er: ged fara dort sa: crag aaa & 
(M.G.B. viii 10). areret fefaat wacatfeserar arasratfasenarya ( Jayatirtha). 

2. afefafe waft a afedt afore 


wre USA | ate Te wa 
aaa TH Tt SH ST | Mal TAGS great i 
ane aifret i ofvsa araat afraid 
areas AO art Hae | at aferga gate Ti 
FR FS FAH ST Kee ary | aoe F TH ord ws 1 
qa ater sa WaT WH He 
ile unr cee a: weeds ace 
TATA Brat Stas HAT | wT TA wo Fay Tar 
wedt a are Atel Warart | ae J Tea Ga 
. wefa ufaa 2g aff at | alae at AA Ue 
- TRY RETA areafeafaars i at wat fq za TH wa 
eat eo ae Tiere 1 Sata Toa ara 
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leanings of Tukarama (1608—50) were influenced by contacts with notable 
Saints of the Haridasa Kita of Karnataka and particularly the illustrious 
Raghavendra Svami (1623—71), who is known to have toured in Maha- 
rashtra and visited Pandharpur, is worth an investigation. 

The absence of any substantial literature in Marathi, whether ancient 
or modern, on Madhva literature and philosophy is indeed a serious handi- 
cap to its propagation among the people of Maharashtra. Under the 
inspiring guidance of the late Svami Satyadhyana Tirtha, an organization 
was started in Poona (1923) to publish a Marathi magazine devoted to 
the propagation of Madhva Siddhanta. The Journal became defunct 
after some time. The most outstanding contribution to Madhva philo- 
sophical literature in Marathi, in recent times, is indeed the excellent 
translation into Marathi of the Brahmasiitrabhadsya of Madhva with the 
famous commentary of Jayatirtha by (the late) Raddi Rangacarya, pub- 
lished under the direction of the late Satyadhyana Tirtha in 1926. Prof. 
Banahatti who believes that Jayatirtha was a Maharashtrian by descent, 
has done the right thing in making a strong and fervent plea in the chapter 
on ‘Marathi Vanmaya ani Vaisnava Sampradaya,’ in his work, to all 
historians of Maratha culture that the name of Jayatirtha should be counted 
among those of the illustrious religious teachers of Maharashtra, such as 
Jfanadeva and Namadeva and that it would be sheer ingratitude on their 
part if they do not do so.! 

In the same work, Prof. Banahatti has reprinted his article on the 
subject of works in Marathi literature on Madhva-Sampradaya (originally 
published in the Ratndkara, 1927) in which he has brought to the notice 
of Research scholars in Marathi, for the first time, the existence of two 
important metrical works in Marathi pertaining to the Madhva-Sampra- 
daya and belonging to the 17th century. These two works are: (1) a 
Marathi rendering of the Bhagavata Skanda X, following the Madhva 
textual tradition (of Vijayadhvaja) and (2) another metrical version of 
Madhva’s Mahdbharata-Tatparya Nirnaya (in Marathi). It is reported that 
the mss. of both these works are preserved in the Uttaradi Mutt Library 
at Bangalore. It is further reported by Prof. Banahatti that the ms. of the 
‘Marathi rendering of Bhdgavata Skandha X, contains only adhyayas 1 to 25 
anda part of adh. 37. He presumes that the original (of which the major 
‘part seems to have been lost or damaged) should have covered all the 103 
adhyayas of the text. The author’s name is given as Mallari Ambaji. 
“A ‘special feature of the work is stated to be this that he has followed rigidly 
the’same metres as the original verses of the text. The rendering of the 


l. Soneqqaren qatita walters aharas cavit seat ast Heiaey AT ft re win 
fate aaa afar arecarsiit ame. * + * atata, araea. genie aerate apace 
ara at oles at area a aareit . meresgiartt ares stat nid sete Tete ory, aa 
{rend qerivar aor, qawnfends sitmeqmetiat + mig-arresrdl sorfwer sheers 
aitea og aaa Ael. Ta slg i Ente rarest ata wereere Fe 
Aart arte. ee Op. ‘ctl "pp. 43-44, 
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Mbh. T. N., (also by the same author) is stated to contain only twentytwo 
adhyayas (barring 4, 5,9, 15 and 21). Prof. Banahatti has given illustra- 
tive extracts from both the works.!_ He has given high praise to the author 
for his outstanding ability in composing such extensive works in Samasloki 
and Samavrtta form. 


A Marathi samavrtta rendering of Jagannatha Dasa’s Harikathémrta- 
sara written a hundred and fifty years ago has recently been published from 
Pune, by the zealous efforts of my young friend Sri'T. N. Joshi of Chembur. 
He has in his collection a Vanikathémrta or Vaitsnava.—Jfidndmrta in Marathi 


verse by Appa Sahib Kalgikar. 


The system of Madhva seems from the very beginning to have receiv- 
ed solid support from Uttara-Karnataka region north of the Tungabhadra. 
Even to this day, it commands the largest following in this region. The 
period of Vydsatirtha represents the heyday of Madhva Siddhanta and its 
spread in the whole of S. India. There was a great renaissance of this 
school under the lead of Vyasatirtha and his illustrious disciple Vijayindra 
Tirtha, in Tamilnadu. There is an appreciable percentage of Kannada- 
speaking Madhvas domiciled in Tamilnadu for several centuries past, to 
be found in almost every district of ‘Tamilnadu without exception. This 
influx of Kannada-speaking population there would appear to date from 
a very remote past touching the Pallava, Chalukya and Kalabhra periods 
in S. Indian history. It is difficult to determine, at this distance of time, 
how much of this Kannada-speaking population, now following the Madhva 
Sampradaya, in the various part of the Tamilnadu, could be traced to 
original Kannada origins and how muchto Tamil groups merged or absorb- 
ed into the body of other Kannada speakers after conversion of faith. 
The possibility of such absorptions in the past could not altogether be ruled 
out; but the fact remains that there are today no followers of Madhva in 
Tamilnadu who speak Tamil as their mother-tongue. 


There is a tradition that in the early 15th century, Rajendra Tirtha 
carried the message of Madhva into Biharand Bengal and that his disciple 
Jayadhvaja was the Guru of Visnupuri, one of the precursors of the 
Caitanya school. Visnudasacarya, disciple of Rajendra Tirtha, seems to have 
made a deep impression in N. India, by his great dialectical works : the 
Vadaratndvali, Khandana-Khandana and Vivarana Vidambana, a century before 
Vyasatirtha. Another disciple of Rajendra, the redoubtable Vibudhendra 
Tirtha, is believed to have gained fresh following to Madhva Siddhanta 
in upper Karnataka and elsewhere by his dialectical power and active 
propaganda : 


1. See Op. cit. pp. 51-54. 
“araigate weet fafret araradrit ear 
ara asa afar & Tenweferar | 
a tet Godt aarefa weraee (...) ater 
wear fava wea afeat fanta fava i” 
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TACT AAAI Hearearanraneantaerad- 
Vara a Taafacafaararersareankasay | 
arafagiacienfaazanentaadeataded: 
sramearaarat facata faaeteartae: Wants: | 
(Gurugunastava, 5.) 


In the 16th century, in the South and N. Kanara districts, Vyasa- 
tirtha’s disciple Vadiraja devoted his extraordinary energies and scholarship 
to overcoming stiff opposition to the spread of Madhva faith in those parts 
and added much to its prestige and popularity, by his own works and by 
the forcefulness of his towering personality. He is reported to have gained 
good following §r his faith in Gujarat and in Konkan. He enjoyed the 
patronage of the Keladi Kings and strengthened the position of his creed 
in the whole of his native district and established friendly relations with 
the community of Gauda-Sarasvatas, which had already adopted the faith 
of Madhva and had important settlements in the district. Tradition speaks 
of his friendship with Jivottama Tirtha,! the spiritual Head of the Gauda- 
Sarasvatas at the Gokarna Matha at Bhatkal. In the first quarter of the 
17th century, Vidyadhisa Tirtha, of the Uttaradi Mutt, was able to gain 
some converts to the Madhva fold, in Bihar, from among the Brahmins 
of Gaya, who still profess allegiance to the Madhva school. Attention 
has already been drawn to a similar mass-conversion to the Madhva fold, 
of many families in the Coimbatore district, in the same century, by 
Kambalu Ramacandra Tirtha of the Vyasaraja Matha. 

The influence of the Pontiffs of the Uttaradi Mutt was naturally 
uppermost in the Uttara-Karnataka areas as a whole. The vast majority 
of the followers of Madhva are still to be found in the Byapur, Belgaum, 
Dharwar, Raichur, Gulbarga and Bidar districts. After Purandara Dasa 
and his successors, the former Nizam-Karnatak area became the strong- 
hold of the Dasa Kuta. Its role in the spread and popularization of Madhva- 
Siddhanta could not be lightly passed over. Inthe areas of the former 
Mysore State and its adjoining Kannada areas of ‘Rayalseema’ the in- 
fluence of the Vyasaraja and Raghavendra Svami Mutts was great. The 
migrations and itineracy of the Pontiffs of these three Mutts, in the Southern 
districts of Tamilnadu and their political influence with the ruling dynasties 
of Vijayanagar and its dependencies and feudatories in the South, were 
also responsible for the establishment of small scattered settlements of the 
Madhva community all over the Tamil districts of the Madras State, 
between the 15th and 17th centuries. This does not, as we have seen, 
rule out the possibility of still earlier communities domiciled in Tamilnadu 
having adopted Madhva-Sampradaya, in these parts in the days of Vidya- 
dhiraja, Vibudhendra and others, who are known to have hailed from the 
South. S. Kanara, of course, remained under the exclusive influence 


1. The Editorial f. n. on p. 24 Vol. 1 of the Zivottama, Kumta, questioning their 
contemporaneity, is baseless, The contemporaneity is accepted by the Head of the 
Gokarna Mutt also as well-founded, 
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of Udipi Mutts. Vadiraja, in his days, reclaimed the Mattu and Kote- 
§vara Brahmins of 8. Kanara and enlarged the sphere of his influence by 
taking in the Konkani-speaking Daivajfia or “Svarnakara’? community 
of N. Kanara into the fold of his Vaisnavism by extending to them ‘‘diksa”’ 
and “‘mudra”’. ‘Thus, the Sode and Adamar Mutts of Udipi, have to this 
day, many disciples from the Svarnakara and other communities, 
under their spiritual jurisdiction. The Vyasaraja Mutt also has 
similar disciples from the Akkasala or goldsmith community in _ the 
Salem district and elsewhere. Prior to the establishment of separate 
Mutts for the Gauda-Sarasvata community, it seems to have remained 
largely under the general spiritual jurisdiction of the headquarters of the 
Madhva Sampradaya at Udipi!. There is, however no conclusive evidence 
to fix the precise date of or the actual circumstances that led to the esta- 
blishment of a separate Mutt for the Gauda-Sarasvata Madhvas. It is also 
difficult, with the meagre evidence at our disposal, to-decide which of the 
two present Gauda-Sarasvata Mutts, following the Madhva-Sampradaya, 
is the earlier one; or whether both of them had an independent and con- 
temporary origin. This question has been discussed in the Appendix. 
_. The coastal districts of Andhradega seem to have been brought under 
the influence of Madhva Sampradaya in the period of Madhva himself 
and of his disciple Narahari Tirtha, who was Minister of Kaliiga for many 
years and has left many inscriptions in the Srikirmam and Simhacalam 
temples. To this day, Madhva’s system retains its hold on Andhradefa, 
where it has a staunch following in the coastal districts and in the Telan- 
gana and the Rayasleema areas. Indeed, it is much more of a living force 
in Andhra than in Maharashtra today, owing to the more. frequent and 
living contacts of Madhvas in Andhradeéa with their coreligionists in other 
parts and with the Madhva Mathas themselves. But, in the context of 
present-day needs, even this is inadequate and it behoves the Uttaradi 
Mutt (to which the majority of the Madhva population in the Andhra 
and Maharashtra areas belongs) to do more durable and substantial work 
for the revival of interest in Madhva-Sampradaya in these areas. ‘The 
late Svami Satyadhyana Tirtha did notable work in this direction; but his 
successors have lapsed into inactivity. 

The ‘‘Savase” Brahmin community (to be found in large numbers 
in the Satara, Valva, Tasgaon, Koregaon and Karad taluks of the Satara 
dt. and in parts of the Dharwar dt.,) is believed to have been brought 
under the fold of Madhva-Sampradaya at the time of Raghavendra Svami 
or his successor. This is a rich and influential community which has made a 
mark in the field of business. My friend H. G. Bengeri of Haveri, claims the 
‘“‘Savase’? community to be of Kashmirian origin, on epigraphic evidence. 


1. The Guruparamparamyta of Kumta Narayanacarya (Khanapur, 1903) gives (1, 21) 
1476 A.D. as the date of ordination of Narayana Tirtha, first Svami of the (combined) 
Gokarna and Kasi Mathas, by Ramacandra Tirtha, tenth successor of Hrsikesga -Tirtha 
of the Palimar Mutt of Udipi. This tradition has come to be questioned recently. See 
Appendix, 
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halli Matha of Madhava Tirtha (See Genealogical Table IT), is known to 
have converted many families of the ‘‘Saurastra’’ (or Pattunil) merchant 
community! of the Madurai dt. in Tamilnadu, whonow follow the Madhva 
faith. There are followers of the Ramanuja school also, in this commu- 
nity. They speak a corrupt form of ‘‘Saurdastri”’, with much admixture 
of ‘“Tanjore”’-Marathi. They seem to have come into Tamilnadu sometime 
during the later Vijayanagar and Nayak Rulers. 

Many Shivalli Brahmin families belonging to the Madhva fold have 
settled in the former Cochin and Travancore States. ‘The Konkandbhyu- 
daya shows that there were settlements of Gauda-Sarasvatas (Madhvas) 
in both these area€ in the 17th century. 

A successful, though not widespread attempt to spread the message of 
Madhva, in the former Cochin State, was made by an enterprising Svami 
of the Sotle Vadiraja Matha; Sri Visvadhiga Tirtha, in the beginning of 
the 19th, century. This attempt was renewed by his renowned grand 
disciple : Visvapriya (d. 1865). As a result of their efforts, some members 
of the Cochin royal family, including two or three Maharajas who sat on 
the throne of Cochin and their kinsmen, including some royal ladies, a 
few learned Nambidri and Nayar families adopted the faith of Madhva. 
The royal families in question are now extinct and the descendants of the 
other families seem to have reverted to their previous faith. The V2va- 
priya-Vildsa? of my great-grandfather, Cochi Rangappacarya, gives an 
account of these events. This historic conversion of the Cochin Maha- 
rajas has been recorded in the Cochin State Manual.? (1911) 

In the history of the Madhva-Sampradaya, many Madhva families 
from the Kannada areas of the former Bombay and Hyderabad States, 
which migrated to Tamilnadu and the old Mysore state inthe wake of the 
Maratha occupation of Tanjore and in the course of the itineracy of the 





1. Their main business is trade in silk-thread. Hence the name ‘“Pattu-nil’’. 
2. See under “Cochi Rangappacarya’’. 


3. Cf. “The cousin and namesake of Raja Rama Varma, popularly known as Saktan 
Tambiran (d. 1805), was a mild and benevolent Prince, an eminent scholar, but a weak 
ruler. He devoted his time and attention chiefly to religious and philosophical studies 
and left the government of his State in the hands of his ministers. In the preceding reign, 
the Swamiar of the Sode Mutt at Udipi, visited Tripunittura and by his preachings and 
discourses led this Raja and his brother to accept the tenets of Madhvaism. The late 
Raja thereupon unceremoniously expelled the Swamiar from the State and as the princes 
stood in wholesome dread of him, they made no open profession of their new faith during 
his reign. Soon after his death, however, the brothers sent for the Swamiar, publicly an- 
nounced their conversion to Madhvaism and actively exerted themselves, thereafter to make 
converts to their faith. ‘As sectarian differences were unknown in the State since the days’ 
of Sarhkaracarya this conversion created great excitement in the country and gave consi- 
derable annoyance to the people, especially the Nambidris. The members of the royal 
family, however, remained staunch Madhvas and continued to be so for about half a cen- 
tury. The last militant Madhva in the family was the Raja who died in 1864. Since his’ 
time the family returned to its ancient Smarta fold’’. (Op. cit., Chap. II. pp. 139-140) 


¢ 
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Svamis of the Uttaradi Mutt (to which most of them belonged), appear 
to have changed over to Marathi as their language, in course of time, for 
reasons of the socio-political advantages going with such a change, in the 
social and political set-up of the times. Their descendants now found 
in many districts of the Tamilnadu and (old) Mysore States and known 
s “DeSasthas’’,! still retain their old Kannada affiliations, geographical 
surnames? and other titles, which, in many cases, go to prove their original 
Kannada origin? and connections with Karnataka. 


1. This term, current in Maharashtra and Uttara-Karndtaka and imported into 
the South from there, has really no linguistic implication, whatever. It has merely a. geo- 
graphical connotation and means an inhabitant of the “‘Desh” or tableland of the Deccan 
as distinguished from a resident or native of ‘“Konkan’”’ (or the region below the W. Ghats) 
known as a ‘“‘Konkanasth” (i.e. Citpavan). There are thousands of Kannada-speaking 
Brahmin families all over the Dharwar, Belgaum and Bijapur districts and other Upper 
Karnatak areas, belonging to both Smarta and Madhva groups, who are all known as 
‘“DeSasthas”’, just as other Marathi-speaking ‘‘Desasthas” are, in Maharashtra and Upper 
Karnatak. See also Bombay Gazetieer, Vol. XXII, 1884 pp. 56-58 (Dharwar) and 
Ch. XV. The present use of the term in the South, to exclude a Kannada-speaking 
person, is due to an ignorance of the true origin of the term. 

2. Such as Kaulagi, Umarji, Utgi, Apsangi, Mudgal, Raichur, Pandurangi, Tonpi, 
Kadkol, Paski, Toravi, Astaputri, Caturvedi, Gudi, Hubballi, Mangalvedhe, Rubgund 
(Riipangudi-Bellary dt. ?) and many others, most of which are place-names and surnames 
still current in Uttara-Karnatak, exclusively among Kannada-speaking families of 
DeSasthas there and unknown in or among Maharashtrian Brahmins proper. 


3. A standing example within recent memory was furnished by a branch of the 
Adya family settled at Kumbakonam. The original seat of this family was at Manir and 
Agarkhed in the Indi taluk of the Bijapur dt. Its descendants are now to be found mainly 
in the Biyapur and Dharwar dts. and speak Kannada as their mother tongue. Another 
branch which migrated to Dharmapuri in the Salem dt. still retains its Kannada. The 
celebrated Bhagavata Samannacarya of Kumbakonam who belonged to the Adya family, 
was speaking only Kannada as his home language, while his grandson, (the late) 
Bhagavata Ranganathacharya, regarded himself as a Marathi-speaking Deéastha by 
descent and was speaking {the Tanjore) Marathi as his home language under a misconcep- 
tion that a Degastha must necessarily be a Marathi-speaking person, 
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Modern Period 


Cuarrer XLI 


1. TRANSITIONAL LITERATURE 
OF XIX CENTURY AND AFTER 


SATYADHARMA war the last of the Pontifical writers of the old school. 
With his demise in 1830, we are on the threshold of a new era of what may 
be called the: ‘‘Modern Period’’, in the history of Dvaita Literature. It is 
marked by the rise of a learned band of lay scholars who almost monopolise 
the field of Vedantic scholarship for the rest of the century and the next. 
From henceforth, the Pontiffs of various Mutts, recede into the background 
and are, for the most part, content with extending their support and en- 
couragement to the scholars of the day and taking such part in the advance- 
ment and propagation of their school as may be suitable to the times. 
Among the distinguished galaxy of scholars of this age, may be mentioned 
Adavi Jayatirthacarya, Kasi Timmannacarya, Hulugi Sriyahpatyacarya, 
Aneppacarya, Cochi Rangappacarya, Bhagavata Samannacarya, Gaudageri 
Venkataramanacarya, Satara Raghavendracarya and others. Most of these 
enjoyed a great reputation for scholarship in Navya Nyaya and other 
branches of learning. Lack of historica] material, for which the indifference 
of their descendants is not a little to blame, prevents a fuller account of 
some of these celebrities. 


1. ADAVI JAYATIRTHACARYA ALIAS VISNU TIRTHA 
(1756-1806) 


According to G. R. Savanur,! Adavi Jayatirthacarya was born in 
1756 A.D. at Siddhapir near Savanir (Dharwar district). He took 
Sannyasa from Satyavara Tirtha (1794-97) and was acontemporary of 
Satyadharma also. He 1s reported to have entered Brndavana at 
Madanir, 6 miles from Koppal. 

His most important works are (1) Bhdgavatq-Sdroddhdra,(®) an 
anthology’ of 367 select verses from the Bhagavata arranged ona definite 
scheme of topics (2) a. c. onthe NS.,ac on TP; Ajfdpatra and Atmasukha- 
bodhint available in ms. and three tracts (3) Sodafi (4) Caturdasi (5) Adhydt- 
mamrta-tarangini, the first two dealing with theological topics and the last 
a Stotra. These have been published by G. R. Savanur. 


1, Preface to his edn. of Sodasi and other works. 
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2. VEDAGARBHA PADMANABHACARYA (C. 18th cent.) 


To Vedagarbha Padmanabhacarya, we owe an excellent manual 
of Dvaita theology and metaphysics, entitled Madhvasiddhantasara (printed : 
Bombay, 1893) in 5,000 granthas. This work together with the author’s 
own commentary, is a good compendium of Madhva doctrine and theology, 
written in the traditional manner of text-books of Nyaya Vaisesika school- 
men, giving numerous quotations from the standard works of the system, 
ii¢lading the originals used by Madhva as well as extracts from the com- 
mentaries. of Jayatirtha and others. It is a most useful and reliable refer- 
ence. book and could be safely studied by those wishing to have a correct 
knowledge of the doctrines of Madhva from without. It is in many ways, 
analogous to Yatindramatad:pikaé on the Ramanuja’s system. It deserves to 
be translated into English and other languages as a proper manual of 
Madhva tenets. 

_..,.. It opens with the enumeration of the ten categories (Padarthas) 
1 Tecognised i in the system and these are expounded in the course of the follow- 


ang | sections, in the order of the triple methodology of the Naiyayikas: 
uddesa, laksane and pariksd : 


” 


38. ren . iereaeafrerory 


The Brahmas titrabhagyarthamaijari is one of the works recently acquired by 
‘the Madras QO. L. and written by Narayana, a member of the Vedagarbha 
family 


3. HULUGI SRIYAHPATYACARYA 


_ “He is another celebrated writer of the early XIX century. His 
most important work is the Dvaita-Dyumani(P) which is supposed to be a 
refutation of the Brahmdnandiya, but is in reality a very recondite c. on 
Tativodyota and its tika by Jayatirtha.1 He is also credited witha c. on the 
Bhedojjivana* * and another in defence of the Tarkaténdava, against certain 
contemporary criticisms. (4) The Sattattvapeika** is mentioned as 
another of his works. He was a contemporary of the well-known Advaitic 
scholar Tryambaka Sastri whom he is said to have encountered in several 
debates and whose Srutimatodyota(P) and other tracts (containing adverse 
comments on certain of Madhva’s works) have been refuted by him in the 
course of his c. on Tattvodyota. The c. on the Praménapaddhati called Adarsa, 
‘published: at Dharwar) is by one of his disciples. Sriyahpatyacarya 
a to the = of Huiugi near Koppal on the Hubli-Guntakal section. 


ae 


eA CE ‘afr qereeagaerat ATA ATH RAT 1 

(p. 444, Hulugi Narasimha’s c. on PP. Dharwar, 1933). He is called Srinathacarya 
in verse 7 (introd.) of the c. There is a ms. of the work in Mys. O. L. (4893). The 
first part of the work with the original text of Td. & its tika by Jayatirtha, has been printed 
in 1943 running to 392 pages of closely printed matter. The author refutes certain 
criticisms contained in the Advaitacandrika also. 
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4, ANEPPAC ARYA de: 


Nothing is known about the life oan craeer of this a Eis works 
are said to be five (1) Tattvasudhanidhi** (2) ac. on the PP (3) a review 
of the. five great works on Dvaita-Advaita polemics (Nym. -Advaitasidgh 
etc.), ac. on (4) the Bhdgavata** (Sk. vi-vii) and (6). Svareanitasas 
ac. on the V. 7. N. His date is not ascertainable. ee 


5. KASI TIMMANNACARYA (C.’ 1800-50) == 

He was a nf@tive of the Mysore State and is reputed to lave studied 
Sastras in Banaras and established his reputation as the forémost s¢holar 
of his day, in Navya-Nyaya. He was a contemporary of Tryambaka 
Sastri and Satyadharma Tirtha. He wrote half a dozen “works; | ‘mostly 
glosses, on the 7S*, Td, Bhedojjivana** Krsnamrtamaharnava, PP’ and. “ihe 
NS(P) “(for thei adhikarana alone). The (7) Doaitabhasanais By is 
evidently a work of the same author refuting the Candrikakhandanam ” “of 
Raghunatha Sastri. His descendants are living. | akin 


6. THE SATARA. FAMILY 


Satara Raghavendracarya, 1792-1853, was a famous Vaivaliatand. 
His standard c. on the ParibhdsenduSekhara, called Tripathagad, has been 
printed from Banaras. He wrote cc. also on the Sabdendusekhara, Sabda- 
raina (Prabha), Visnusahasranadma, Gité and Svet. Up. His.son. Narayana- 
carya, is credited with the (1) Mdyimahdvdkyarthakhandanam**..and._.a.c. 
on the Svet. Up. from the Dvaita standpoint. His son Anantacarya .was.a 
contemporary of Satyavara Svami of the Uttaradi Mutt and wrote a c. 
on the Tinanta portion of the Sabdendusekhara and a tract condemning the 
arguments for post-puberty marriages of Brahmin girls:! This family now 
bears the surname of Gajendragadkar,’ having migrated from Gajendra- 
gad in the Gadag taluk of the Dharwar district. Its’ original place 
appears to have been Satara where a branch still exists. The family 
probably belongs to a Kannada stock and it owes allegiance to the Mutt 


.of Raghavendra Svami. 


, NMP 
~ dao . 4 wd 


7. COCHI RANGAPPACARYA? oo 


of Jagannatha Tirtha. He studied Nyaya under the great lac Rama 
Sastri of Mysore. At twenty he distinguished himself at an assembly of 
Pandits at Tiruppunittura (former Cochin State) and was invited by the 


1. Satyavara’s successor Satyadhira, met with severe opposition on this question 
from Dewan Raghunatha Rao of Kumbakonam, who constituted himself leader’ of the 
Reformist group. 

2. Prof. S. N. Gajendragadkar (Wilson College, Bombay) and Justice K. B. 
Gajendragadkar are from this family. 

3. My maternal great-grandfather. 
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Maharaja to settle down there as his Asthana Pandita, which he did. He 
then studied Dvaita Vedanta under Visvapriya Tirtha of Sode Mutt. 
He wielded great influence at the Cochin court in religious matters and 
gave good encouragement to scholars visiting Cochin. At the instance 
of his Guru, he wrote (1) Candrikdbhisanam(™) in refutation of the Sam- 
karapadabhiisanam(?) of his contemporary, Raghunatha Sastri Parvate 
(1821-59)! A fragment of the Candrikdbhiisanam covering the Jifidsddhikarana 
has been published from Kumbakonam (1905). The fullms. of the work in 
Nandinagari is in my possession. The work maintains an equal level of 
scholarship in Navya Nyaya with that of Raghunatha Sastri, who was a good 
.Naiyayika and a commentator on the Gddddhari and the Arsnaabhatptiya. 
Rangappacarya’s other works are (2) the Nayamdlikd(™), a metrical 
summary of the adhikaranas of the B. S., in Sragdhara metre;*? (3) Gur- 
vasfaka(P), in praise of his Guru Visvapriya Tirtha; (4) Vddirdjdstaka(p ) 
and (5) Rjutvacandrodaya(P) establishing the Rjutva of Vadiraja. Special 
historical interest attaches to his (6) Visvapriya-Vildsa (p), a poem in five cantos, 
describing the visit of Visvapriya Tirtha to the Cochin court, to strengthen 
the allegiance of the Cochin Royal family to the faith of Madhvacarya, 
to which it had been converted? at the time of his Paramaguru Visvadhisa. 


8. COCHI MADHVARAYACARYA (1857-1931) 


_ After Rangappacarya, his son Madhvarayacarya took his place 
at the court of Cochin. He was also a well-equipped Naiyayika and 
taught many disciples. He wrote many Krodapatras on Nyaya Sastra 
and a.c. on his father’s Nayamalikd (™). 


9. GAUDAGERI VENKATARAMANACARYA 


He wasa native of the Mysore state. He wrote Candrikd-prakdsa- 
_prasara(P) in refutation of the Candrikad-Khandanam of Tiruvisanallore Rama- 
subba SaAstri, an Advaitic scholar of the Tanjore district, well-known for his 
prolific writings, some of them even critical of Sarmkara’s own views. 


10. SATYADHYANA TIRTHA (1913-42) 


The most active and zealous of the Pontiffs of our own time, was 
Sri Satyadhyana Tirtha, the illustrious Svamiji of the Uttaradi Mutt. 
He succeeded to the Pontificate in 1913. He had wide experience of the 
administration of the Mutt, for many years as Dewan of the Mutt. He 
was a distinguished Nalyayika at the age of nineteen. He was a shrewd 


1. Mm. Anantakrishna Sastri has made a mistake of more than 300 years in giving 
his date as 1510-50, in the introd., to his edn. of the Nydyacandrika (p. 147). P. K. Gode 
has adduced evidence to show that his correct date is as above, in his paper; the ‘Chrono- 
logy of Raghunatha Sastri Parvate and His work’ (Annamalai Chettiar Com. Vol. 1941, 
p. 197) | 

2. Cf. fasmat qa ataf favafacea: cavarmt fz sita- 

eratra wer afer egenefaia a arrarasht are: 


we wT - 
a: afafatacioareer aierafa 
For details see Ch. XL. 
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judge of men and things. He had a keen sense of humor and had a ready 
way of putting every one at ease with him. He was always accessible to 
students, scholars and those interested in philosophical problems. He 
appreciated Sastraic learning wherever it was found, irrespective of secta- 
rian affiliations. He had a knack of discovering the hidden talent in the 
younger generation and inspired many young scholars who had taken 
University degrees in Sanskrit and Philosophy with a zest for research work 
in Vedantag I still remember vividly the thrilling experience of my own 
first meeting with him in 1929 and many others in subsequent years. 

He championed the cause of Dvaita Vedanta for more than a quarter 
of a century and made a deep and lasting impression on the world of tradi- 
tional scholarship in Vedanta, by his tours and disputations and by his 
publications, distributed free all round. He was an untiring propagandist, 
acknowledgedly the best debater of his days and almost a terror to his 
adversaries in philosophical polemics. At the famous Dvaita-Advaita 
debate at Kumbakonam in 1929-30, he made history by engaging some 
of-the veteran scholars of Advaita headed by Mm. Anantakrishna Sastri 
and: forcing them all to retreat in despair. 

He was the author of Candrikémandanam, refuting the critique of 
Candriké by Tiruviganallore Ramasubba Sastri. He got published many 
tracts, pamphlets and booklets in Hindi, Marathi, English and Tamil, 
Telugu and Kannada, relating to controversial polemics, such as Veddntic 
Civil Suzt (in five vols. published in all the above-mentioned regional 
languages), the Gité-Vimarsa, Sabhdsdra-Samgraha etc. His Sanskrit works 
are Brahmasiitra-Vimar§a! Advaitabhrantiprakdfa, etc. all of which have been 
published. He engaged leading men of his day like B. G. Tilak in philos- 
ophical debate; and founded a chair of Dvaita Vedanta and an endow- 
ment for the pintdicnitens of Dvaita works written by North Indian authors, 
at the Banaras Sanskrit College and edited Abhinavagada, Advaitakalanala. 
and other controversial classics. It was at his initiative and inspiration. 
that a splendid Marathi translation of Madhva’s Brahmasitra-Bhdsya, 
with the Tativaprakasikd of Jayatirtha, was published for the benefit of a 
large number of the followers of Madhva in Maharashtra proper. He 
gave sumptuous encouragement to scholars of all schools of thought and 
used to hold annual Sabhas of scholars at Tirupati and elsewhere, to exa- 
mine and reward scholars in various branches of learning. He was the 
foremost of the Pontiffs of Hinduism. He travelled all over India many 
times, visiting great centres of traditional learning and places of religious 
importance like Banaras, Gaya, and Dwaraka in the north and places in 
the south. He passed away at Pandharpur in 1942. He created a country- 
wide revival of interest in Madhva Siddhanta and raised the prestige of 
the system in the estimation of the followers of other schools of Vedanta. 
He made a deep impression on contemporary philosophical life, by his 
magnetic personality and by his untiring energy and drive. He was, 
undoubtedly, the intellectual giant of his days. 


1. Published by SMSO Sabha, Tirupati, 1978. 
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Rs NEW LITERATURE IN ENGLISH AND OTHER 
fete MODERN LANGUAGES 


STEPPING into the present century, we find among pioneers of the 
times a: lively sense of awareness of the needs of the community under the 
changed conditions of modern education. This resulted in the establish- 
mént:-of-a central organization to make tHe followers of Madhva more. fully 
appreciative of the greatness of their system and propagate its tenets as 
widely~as possible. The Sriman Madhva Siddhanta Unnahini Sabha, 
ateordingly, came to be founded at Tirupati in 1878. It served the needs 
of ‘the. community, excellently for many years. Later, internal dissensions 
caused .a split among its members, which led to its decline. Its annual 
evénti'was a three-day conference of its members numbering several thou- 
sands, at which besides regular written and oral examinations of students 
iti Madliva Sastra, including Dasa Sahitya, there used to be discourses 
byeminent.: scholars. Prizes-and honoraria: were awarded to Examiners 
arrdsuccessful candidates. The Sabha’s activities. included.a plan for the 
publication of unpublished texts of the system and of lectures delivered at 
theconference. It is still functioning, though not on the same broad basis 
as‘in its-earlier years. It celebrated its centenary in 1978 (Feb). 

sot It-was in the beginning of this century that.the first attempt to print 
and‘publish the’ bulk of Madhva literature, consisting of the works of Madhva 
and: his. great commentators and expositors, was made by the daring spirit 
of E.:R.. Krishnacharya of Kumbakonam, braving the opposition of Mutts 
te:bringing the works of Madhva in print by surmounting the difficulties 
im collecting manuscripts, copying, comparing, editing and publishing them, 
- :aniding the necessary funds for the purpose. 

-. Pfoneers. like Sedam Subbarao and C. M. Padmanabhachar of Coim- 
ai then.came forward to translate and expound. the works of Madhva. 
Subbarao. gave the: fitst English translation of Sri Madhva’s Brahmas ittra- 
Bhdsya:‘and: the. Gita and Padmanabhachar published his English and 
Kannada versions of. his Life and Teachings of Madhva and his Critical 
Study . of the Bhagvad-Gitd (first six chapters) with translation (1916). 
Another great.stride was taken, when the talented Bengali scholar Sris 
Chandra Vasu published. his translations of Madhva’s Bhasyas on the 
Aitareya; Brhadaranyaka and..-Chandogya Upanisads (besides a few others) 
between, 1916-17. -This drew the attention of Western scholars to Madhva’s 
school.ef Vedanta. The attention roused in this way paved the way for 
the: appearanée of H. Glasenapp’s work in German: Madhvas Philosophie 
des..Visnu-Glaupens. (Leipzig,. 1923). The wheel was now set in motion. 
In 1929, C. R. Krishna Rao published his Sri Madhva, His Life and Doctrine, 
giving a brief and persuasive account of the principal tenets of Madhva’s 
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philosophy contained in the famous verse : stameqay * * . *.; At 
his initiative, the Madhva Muni Seva Sangha of Udipiwas founded in 
1926, for the purpose of publishing the complete works of Madhva (in the 
Kannada script) with Kannada translation. The project has been. com- 
pleted in twelve vols. between 1926-68. With the appearance. of R: 
Nagaraja Sarma’s Reign of Realism tn Indian Philosophy (Madras, 1937), 
representing his doctoral thesis at the Madras University, .Madhva’s 
philosophy may be said to have established its entree into the ‘citadels of 
modern thought, in modern garb. This work contains a recondite. exposi- 
tion of the Dafa Prakaranas of Madhva in the light of Jayatirtha’s comment- 
aries on them. It combines a strictly orthodox outlook‘and faithful 
presentation with a happy and judicious use of modern.-philosophical 
terminology. His Studies in Nydyasudhd,) (adh. i) gives a learned. exposition 
of a very important section of one of the most important source-books. of 
Madhva philosophy. In Dasgupta’s History of I. Philosophy, Vol. IV,,..we 
have a concise treatment of the doctrine of Madhva, a summary. of Madhva’s 
interpretation of important adhikaranas in the Brahmasitras and an. exposi- 
tion of some of the principal topics in the controversy between VyAasatirtha 
and Madhusiidana Sarasvati. It is, undoubtedly, the most: important 
and appreciative treatment of the subject of Dvaita philosophy as developed 
by Madhva and his two great interpreters :. Jayatirtha and Vyasatirtha, 
to appear, for the first time, in the most accredited History of. Indian :Phila: 
sophy, published so far. It gives students of eastern.and. western. thought 
a clear idea of some of the very solid and remarkable contributions which 
the thinkers of Dvaita Vedanta have made to the great. problems of. logic 
and philosophy. H. N. Raghavendrachar’s Dvaita Philosophy and Its. Place 
In Vedanta (Mysore, 1941) has struck a new path in interpreting Madhva’s 
philosophy as a ‘true’ Monism. His standpoint is absolutistic... His interx 
pretation of some of the important tenets of Madhva (such as those relating, - 
to the “Svaripa-Srsti” of Jivas) has been considered unorthodox:.and: . 
revolutionary by many and has given rise to strong protests and criticispas: 
from traditional scholars like D. Vasudevachar of Mysore... The: Duajta-’ 
Pradipa of D. Vasudevachar (Mysore, 1946) is a reply to the. above work 
of H. N. Raghavendrachar. The latest work of H. N. Raghavendrachar,: 
in Kannada : Duvaita Vedénta (1959) follows his earlier. standpoint:.:;The. 
works of Alar Venkatarao, the G. O. M. of Karnatak who has, ‘at great 
personal sacrifice, published many original works (in Kannada) embodying 
the results of his studies in Dasa Sahitya, the Gita and Madhva philosophy, 
deserve careful study. His splendid Kannada translation of Tilak’s. Gita- 
rahasya is well-known. A man of deep religious feeling, with an alert mind, 
his interest in philosophy has been unflagging. In his Mukhyaprdnamahime 
(D arwar 1955), he has given us a new insight into Madhva Symbolism. 
In his Madhvaru Dvaitigalalla (Dharwar 1958) and in_ his aise 


1. The first 124 pages of this work are reported to have been published xy the 
Vaishnava Theological University, Brindavan (U. P.). a a Cee 
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brahma-Vdda (Dharwar, 1954.), he has tried to give a new orientation to 
Madhva thought im the light of the concept of ‘‘Parna-Brahman”’ which he 
regards as the pivot of Madhva Siddhanta. Without entering into the 
merits of these new approaches and viewpoints, one may say that such 
fresh attempts to understand and interpret Madhva along newer lines is 
still an undeniable proof that Madhva thought is still a living force affording 
inspiration for newer shades of thought and interpretation from within. 

In his attractive translation (with Notes) of Jayatirtha’s Vddévali 
‘(Adyar 1943) and in his Madhva Epistemology (based on Pramdana-Paddhait), 
Adyar 1958, P. Nagaraja Rao has enabled modern English-educated 
Madhvas and others to understand the logic and philosophy of Madhva, 
at close quarters, through the masterly expositions of Jayatirtha. His 
work Introduction to Vedanta (Bombay, 1958) contains a chapter on 
-Madhva’s philosophy. But its account has not been fair to Madhva in 
‘some points. In the second edition of this work (Bombay 1960), this 
chapter on Madhva has been revised and recast eliminating certain state- 
ments to which objection had been taken. In the Madhvamuni-Vijaya 
(Dharwar, 1958), in Kannada, we have besides a good sketch of Madhva’s 
life, following the M. Viy., by S. R. Yekkundi a synopsis of all the thirty- 
seven works of Madhva by notable writers in the field and a good exposition 
of Madhva’s philosophical doctrines by Sri Visvesa Tirtha, Svamiji of the 
Pejavar Mutt. 8S. 8. Raghavachar’s handy English translation of the text 
-of Madhva’s Visnutativanirnaya, published by the Ramakrishna Ashrama, 
Mangalore (1959), is a careful rendering. of a very important work of 
.Madhva, containing a brief, but powerful exposition of his thought and an 
equally powerful criticism of Advaita philosophy. This publication is, 
mm one sense, a tribute to the greatness of Madhva as a thinker, coming 
-from Advaitic quarters. It is no less a compliment to the catholicity of 
spirit of the Ramakrishna Ashrama. In another sense, it is perhaps a sad 
‘commentary on the strange indifference and indolence of the many Madhva 
religious institutions (Mutts), upon which such constructive ideas for the 
propagation of their own philosophy do not seem to have dawned yet ! 

It is, therefore, a matter of sincere gratification to students of Madhva 
thought, to note that thanks to the facilities for research work provided by 
the National Centre of Scientific Researchin France, the Institut Francais 
D’ Indologie, Pondicherry, has brought out two valuable studies on 
Madhva’s Anu-Vydkhyana (covering B. S. i, 1, 1-12), with Sanskrit text in 
Devanagari, translation, Notes and critical exposition of some topics, in 
French, by Suzanne Siauve (published in the years 1957 and 1959). Her 
valuable work brings Madhva’s philosophy, now, to the notice of French 
.réaders and Orientalists in their own language. 

¥ Besides her translation of M’s AV she also published her learned 

dissertation—Le Doctrine de Madhva, in French (Pondicheri, 1968). Her 
premature death at a very young age in Aug. ’75 in France has removed 
from the field of Dvaita studies a very amiable foreign scholar of clear 
vision and understanding of the Dvaita system. 
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In his recent work on Madhva and Brahma-Tarka (Udipi, 1960), C. R. 
Krishna Rao has refuted the claim that scientists are fast giving up ‘the 
theory of difference and gradations in the Universe and are getting nearer 
to the philosophy of non-difference and that, therefore, Dvaita philosophy 
can have no support from modern science. Citing extensively from the 
writings of leading scientists, he has shown that it is mere wishful thinking 
to say that modern science has abolished difference. from the cosmos or is 
interested in @oing so. Rao’s work fills one with satisfaction that there are, 
luckily, at least a few among present-day followers of Madhva, who could 
apply their minds to such intricate questions in the light of modern scientific 
theories and meet the challenge of their times, convincingly. 

Some stir has recently been caused by the publication of Mm. Ananta- 
krishna Sastri’s Advaitasudha (1960) wherein he has tried to refute some of 
the criticisms of Jayatirtha on the Advaitic interpretation of the B. S...and 
his own interpretation of these sutras. in accordance with Madhva’s views. 
Mm. Sastri’s work contains only very: few fresh points and pertinent .argy- 
ments for and against the different interpretations, the rest of his volumi- 
nous work being irrelevant digressions _ and usual literary. flourish and 
verbosity. Sri Satyapramoda Tirtha of the Uttaradi Mutt has already 
published his refutation of the above. Heads of some other Madhva Mutts 
have also announced their forthcoming. refutations. 

Of my earlier works Madhva’s Teachings in His Own Words has appeared 
in its third edition and the second edition of my Philosophy of Sri Madhva- 
carya will follow. My ‘Lectures on Vedanta’ has been published by 
the Karnatak University. The three volumes of my comparative study of the 
Brahmasiitras and Their Principal Commentartes are already in the field. 
Time, resources and health permitting, I may next bring out a book on the 
Ten Upanisads as expounded by Madhva. | 

Maddhvavanmayatapasvigalu (Madhva Men of Letters) in Kannada 
by Pandharinathacharya Galgali (Gadag 1969) is a voluminous, popular 
and painstaking compilation on authors and works of the Dvaita school 
both ancient and modern. 

Of the two works of Dr. K. Narain : An Outline of Madhva Philosophy 
(Udayana Pub. Allahabad 1962) and A Critique of the Madhva Refutation- 
of Samkara Vedanta (1964) the first is appreciative holding that ‘‘the philoso- 
phy of M. school draws its strength from some of the interna! weaknesses 
of the idealism of Samkarite philosophy;’’ while the second denounces 
almost all the criticisms advanced by the Nym of Vyasatirtha against the 
philosophy of S. and his followers as resting on ‘“‘a confusion of standpoints 
between the Vyavaharika and Paramarthika aspects of knowledge to which 
the opponents of S. have showna persistent tendency’. One wonders 
what could have led to Dr. Narain’s executing such a complete somersault 
within a brief space of two years. Whether or not there is any substance 
in his contention about the effectiveness of the Madhva critique of Advaita 
Vedanta, it is up to M’s followers to put their record straight, as the pole- 
mical ball in its modern appearance in English is now in their court. 
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Prof. V. B. Inamdar of the Wellingdon College, Sangli has made a 
detailed study of J’s Pramdna-Paddhati for which he has been awarded the 
Ph.D. degree of the Poona University. 

My son Dr. Sudhindra K. Bhavani of the Somaiya College, Bombay-77 
has made a critical and comparative study of M’s GB and GT with J’s cc. 
on them in relation to the interpretations of the S and R. schools as well 
as those of the 7fdnesvari in Marathi and Tilak’s Gitarahasya and Aurobindo’s. 
This work which was awarded the Ph.D. —s of the Bombay Uni. (1968) 
awaits publication. 

Doaita Vedanta and Its Contributions to I. Philosophy by Dr. T. P. 
Ramachandran (Madras 1977) is a fair well-arranged treatment of the subject 
though there is no separate treatment of its ‘“‘contribution”’ to I. Philosophy. 

Dr. Krishnakant Chaturvedi’s Dvatt Veddént Ka Tattuik Anusilan 
(Delhi, 1971) in nine chapters is the first comprehensive study of Dvaita 
doctrine to appear in Hindi. It deals with the origin and development of the 
school, its categories, doctrine of Difference, Paficabheda, God, Jiva and the 
world, relation of Dvaita to other Darganas and has a concluding Estimate. 

The work is based on Sanskrit originals and works in English on the 
system by earlier writers. Much of its adverse estimate of crucial Dvaita 
positions such as on Saksi as Upajivyapramana in arriving at a harmonious 
purport of Srutis regarding the nature of ultimate truth suffers from 
misunderstanding of their real significance. 

One of the questions raised in the concluding chapter “‘Why did 
M. establish his views as a Vedantic school while holding a Dualistic doc- 
trine”’ is ‘to say the least’ funny. It is vitiated:by the age old fallacy of 
idealistic thinking that a Vedantic school must necessarily be monistic 
in outlook, which is begging the question. Such a preconceived notion 
is hardly consistent with the author’s claim to have kept an open mind 
(Yatasthavrtti). Preface p. 2. 

The answer suggested is that it is all probably due to “M’s great 
attachment to Vaisnavism and its deep influence on his thinking’. But 
then the influence of Vaisnavism was equally deep on Ramanuja and yet 
according to our author R’s “leanings were towards oneness (advayon- 
mukhi Preface p. 1). The only conclusion to be drawn from such shifting 
of grounds 1s that in the opinion of this author, no philosophy committed 
to belief in the reality of difference for all time between God, world and 
souls and souls among themselves (as are those of R. and M) can _ ever 
be admitted to the fold of Vedanta Dargana, unless it is prepared to rele- 
gate all such differences to the level of mithyabheda, euphemistically called 
“Vyavaharikasatya’. But that is a tall order. A system of philosophy has. 
got to be judged by its inner consistency of thought and tenability of its 
premises and not on any thing else. The Dvaita system can stand these 
tests and cannot therefore be denied a place within the forum of Vedanta, 
whether one likes it personally or not. 

The author’s other criticism of M’s position that Abheda Srutis cannot 
on account of their being opposed to their Upajivyapramana be accepted 
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in their literal sense and that therefore they have to be understood 
in suitable metaphori senses restricts the power of Srutis to convey their 
meaning and devalues them, which does not do credit to the prestige of a 
founder of a school of Indian philosophy (p. 210) is equally misconceived. 

The principle of Upajivyapramanaprabalya js universal in its appli- 
cation to epistemology and textual exegesis. There will be no raison d’etre 
for the Pirva and Uttaramimamsa Sastras, if the literal sense of Srutis 
is to prevail everywhere without question, whether in Vidhis, or artha- 
vadas or stAtement of facts or philosophical pronouncements. The resort 
to Gaunartha in case of Upajivyapramanavirodha is an exegetical princi- 
ple accepted in Pairvamimamsa while the criterion of Akhandartha 
and two-level theory of truth as Paramartha and Vyavaharika resorted to 
in Advaita for the reconciliation of Bheda and Abheda Srutis is only the 
brain-child of Samkara Vedanta. The former is an objective standard 
while the latter is purely subjective. Dr. Krishnakant Chaturvedi also 
misses the point that the Bheda and the Saguna Srutis are also Upajivya- 
pramanas in their turn with reference to identity and Nirguna texts and 
that in such cases there is no question of the Sruti being devalued by 
Saksipratyaksa. Dr. Chaturvedi’s inability to correctly evaluate M’s 
way of harmonizing Dvaita and Advaita Srutis in their proper perspective 
is betrayed by the manner in which he has completely ignored the grammar 
of such Samanvaya in the light of M’s metaphysical ideology of one Sva- 
tantra-advitiya-tattva so impressively spelt out by Jayatirtha in one of the 
most important passages of his NS quoted in this work on Pages 4 and 
254, beginning with the words : Sarvdnyapt ht Vedantavakyani .. .’ One looks 
in vain for.a reference to this most important passage from the W. S. 
in. Dr. Krishnakant Chaturvedi’s study of Dvaita Vedanta running to 231 
pages. His criticism of the adequacy of Saksi as Upajivyapramana in resolv- 
ing the conflict of Bheda and Abheda Srutis in M’s philosophy. suffers 
from putting Saksi on a par with sense perception in principle and _ subs-_ 
tance which defeats the very purpose for which Saksi has been recognised 
in M’s philosophy as not only Jianagrahaka and Jianapramanya-grahaka 
but as invariably veridical (niyamena yathdrtham) im its Judgments. 

_ D.N.Sanbhag’s ‘Some Problems of Dvaita Philosophy in their Dialecti- 
cal Setting’ has received the Ph. D. of the Bombay University. 

A complete Bibliography of Dvaita Vedanta has been included in 
the first volume. of ‘Encyclopedia of Indian Philosophies’ published by the 
AIIS, Poona (Motilal Banarsidass, Delhi). A separate volume of the 
Encyclopedia is to be devoted to Dvaita Vedanta. 

M. Ramarao of Kumbakonam has published Tamil renderings of 
Gita and Brahmasitras according to M’s position. 

The Sukrtindra Oriental Research Institute, Cochin has published 
(1977) M’s Khandanatraya with English tr. and explanation. 

Strafford Betty of the State College of California has recently pub- 
lished his English tr. with notes of the first Sara of Vadiraja’s Nydyaraindvalt 
with my Foreword (Delhi 1978). 
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ti ‘gee i een AND PROSPECT 

LOOKING back on the long course of haan of Dvaita heat 
and literature dealt with in the course of this History, one cannot fail 
to be: impressed by: the weight, volume and originality of the contribution 
which writers of this school have made to India’s religious and philosophical 
lore. As Dasgupta ‘has-rightly pointed out, the achievement of the 
thinkers and writers of the Dvaita school is quite on a par with the achieve- 
ment. and output of its philosophical rival, the Advaita Vedanta of 
Sarmkara. : 

The founder of the Dvaita school was gifted with remarkable origin- 
ality of thought and interpretation. He was a creative thinker who 
cared little for the conventions of fashionable belief and interpretation or 
for empty technical display. He went to the fountain-heads of the ancient 
thought itself and followed the channels of interpretation emerging natu- 
rally from them and running through the Epics, Puranas and other interpre- 
tative literature of more ancient standing than the views — of later-day 
commentators, howsoever eminent. There was a strong note of mystic 
fervor in his thought. His arguments were so closely linked up with the 
authorities he had taken so much pains to collect from forgotten or fading 
sources! as to appear to be almost entirely dependent on them. It was 
his great commentator Jayatirtha who brought out the independent cha- 
racter and value of Madhva’s arguments apart from the binding force of 
his ‘authorities’ as such. There. were certain great ideas behind Madhva’s 
writings,—ideas of tremendous philosophical power and possibilities, such 
as the conception of Saksi, the doctrine of the ‘““Svatantratattva’’, “‘Visesas”’ 
in relation to the notions of identity, difference, causation etc., and 
‘creation’ in the sense of “‘Paradhinavisesapti’’. With these fruitful ideas, 
he built up an independent system of philosophy, worked out its details 
and put it on an enduring basis of textual sanctions and logical strength. 
He had urged the necessity of adopting a fresh set of fundamental concepts 
in place of the old and worn out ideas of the fashionable schoolmen, includ- 
ing the latest in the field, so that, once the logical necessity of rejecting the 
worn out theories and going in for new concepts and modes of approach 
was established, the whole course of philosophical thought and inquiry 
would have to take a new turn and enter upon a new terrain. He also 
stabilized the secular fortunes of his new system by the creation of a com- 
pact society of followers and enthusiastic bands of disciples to carry on his 
work. Some of his disciples helped in various ways to widen the sphere 
of influence of his system. 


J) Ch * * © a@ametaal faa | 
(Vijayindra, Madhvaédhva-Kapfakoddhara, p. 14). 
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Its most brilliant exposition and systematic interpretation ‘ were 
however given by Jayatirtha. His standardization of Dvaita- thought 
and his constructive and critical exposition of its principles, categories, 
definitions and methodology of interpretation stand out as the second 
great phase in the history of the development of the Dvaita School. This phase 
was natufally marked by a certain change in the manner and method 
of treatment and exposition. The strong mystic fervor and authoritarian 
note which marked the earlier phase had now receded into the background. 
They were, no doubt, necessary and appropriate for a system-builder; 
but not for an interpreter who wants to convince his readers by argument. 
The fundamental bases of thought, of course, remained the same. The 
authorities were now more explicitly treated as additional arguments, 
on their own merits. They were not given any undue importance in virtue 
of their position. This was implicit in -Madhva’s works. Jayatirtha 
made it more explicit. By his brilliant and lucid exposition of Madhva’s 
views in the light’of contemporary philosophical ideas and terminology 
and by his effective use of the dialectical method of presentation, he was 
ablé. to placé Madhva’s thought in a new and better perspective so far 
as contemporary philosophy was concerned. He also-put it on a self- 
sufficient basis in regard to the richness and depth of its dialectics, as well 
as the suppleness of its Adhikaranaprasthana. The: work done by the 
pre-Jayatirtha commentators on Madhva’s interpretations of the Sutras 
and Gita was far from adequate to putitonterms of complete equality with 
the achievements of the two other schools of Vedanta in« this diréction. 
So great was the confidence created by Jayatirtha’s works in the minds 
of his successors, that in the next generation they were actually in a position 
to take the offensive and challenge the forces of Monism to a battle royal. 

Thus, after Jayatirtha, Dvaita philosophy entered upon a more 
ambitious programme of dialectic conquest in both the Adhikarana and 
Vada Prasthanas. The creative urge and interest in exposition were now 
replaced by a burning zeal for dialectical conquest and doctrinal expan- 
sion. The metaphysical ideology of “‘Svatantradvitiyatattva’’ now recedes 
into the background as a result of the growing struggle with Monism and 
acosmism; and a greater philosophical emphasis comes to be laid on the 
reality of the individual self and its difference from the Supreme Reality 
on the one hand and the arenfas reality of the cosmos and its values 
on the other. This subtle change of emphasis and tenor are signalized 
by the new slogan of philosophical Realism : 

ae FIT: art Met Beas | 
which henceforward becomes the keynote, as it were, of Dvaita philosophy. 

To meet the new requirements, the dialectical machinery of the 
school is now thoroughly reconditioned and enriched in the light of the 
exegetical principles and interpretive rules and sanctions of the Purva- 
Mimamsa and Vydkarana Sastras, which had not been utilized to any 
notable extent by Madhva or Jayatirtha. These new aids weré now 
harnessed to both the constructive exposition of the Siddhanta interpre- 
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tations of the Brahmasiitras and to a further systematization of the dialectic 
criticisms of the doctrines and interpretations of other schools of thought, 
particularly of the Advaita. The formal aspects of argumentation based 
on the rigid technique of the Navya-Nyaya of Gangesa and his comment- 
‘ators were also introduced to a much greater extent than before. No 
wonder the works of Visnudasa, and mére particularly of Vyd4satirgha, - 
noticed earlier touched the summit of dialectic and exegetical perfection 
reached in Dvaita Vedanta. It is a matter of genuine satisfaction, 
therefore, that the greatest historian of Indian philosophy, in modern 
times, has paid a memorable tribute to Vyasatirtha’s greatness as stand- 
ing “almost unrivalled in the whole of Indian thought” for his logical 
skill and depth of acute dialectic thinking’’. Under Vyasatirtha the philo- 
sophical credit of the Dvaita Vedanta rose to the highest level in the esti- 
mation of the public. The exigencies of the task he had before him tended 
to emphasize the fundamentum divisionis of the Dvaita system from the 
Advaita, more than the former’s metaphysical ideology of ‘‘Svatantra- 
advitiya-tattva” though the ideology itself is nowhere lost sight of. But 
attention is now lavished, of necessity, upon questions touching the ‘‘Apara- 
Siddhanta”’, the status of the world and the Jivas in the scheme of 
reality as Paramarthika reals, rather than on the ‘“‘Para-Siddhanta” as such. 
This change of emphasis and interest may be said to be reflected in the 
adoption of the name ‘Dvaita’”’ forthe system, “‘officially’’ so to say, 
henceforth. . 

A diminution of dialectic and polemical level set in some time after 
Vyasatirtha. The intellectual atmosphere of the schools came to be invaded 
by a spirit of sectarian passion and prejudice. The responsibility for 
lowering the standards of polemics from pure philosophical dialectics to 
sectarian controversy must, however, be laid on the shoulders of the 
Advaitic critics of Madhva like Appayya Diksita. Once the controversy was 
started on this plane, champions of the Dvaita system like Vijayindra 
and Vadiraja had naturally no alternative left but to animadvert on the 
same level of sectarian controversy. Such a controversy was an equally 
important phase in the development of the Dvaita school and its literature 
and it contributed in a very vital and significant manner to the survival 
and stability of the system. 

But no system could live on fine-spun dialectics and interminable 
sectarian controversies alone. The Dvaitins had realized this truth very 
early and had devoted equal attention to the development of non- 
controversial literature of the system, from the very beginning. There 
is thus an age of peaceful commentary-making in Dvaita literature, 
led by a galaxy of writers like Raghittama, Raghavendra and others. 

After a couple of centuries even this literature began to decline in 
quality and increase in quantity !| When the plethora of commentaries 
and commentaries upon commentaries failed to give real inspiration to the 
people and sustain their interest in things of the spirit, there came a new 
revival of the Dasa Kita to give a fresh stimulus to the people and a second 
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wave of devotionalism: passed over society. The first: wave of this Devo- 
tional movement was the outcome of the sublimation of the spirit of religion 
and philosophy under Sripadaraja and. VyéAsatirtha and his illustrious 
disciples : Purandaradasa and others. The revival of the Dasa Kita 
under the great Vijayadasa and his successors instilled a fresh sense of 
seriousness of purpose in life, in the minds of men. It rehabilitated the 
spiritual dtmosphere and satisfied the emotional needs of the people which 
had been starved by reason ofan excess of intellectualism of a cheaper 
quality. 

The success and popularity of the Dasa Kita brought on a cleavage 
of views and ways between the “Intellectuals’’ and “‘Emotionalists’’ typified 
by the terms “Vyasa-Kita’”’ and “‘Dasa-Kita’’ which came into vogue. 
The Pontiffs of the Mutts, naturally, constituted themselves the custodians 
and the spokesmen of the ‘‘Vyasa-Kita’’. | | 

Later, the Mutts themselves began to decline. Disruptive tenden- 
cies have now taken hold of most of them, for lack of enlightened leadership. 
Petty strife and dictatorial ‘tendencies, internal feuds, intellectual stagna- 
tion, obscurantism, and lethargy have all taken hold of them. Their 
very complexion and constitution must change, if they should justify their 
place in modern society. They should cease to be “‘vested interests’? and 
become once more, true intellectual and spiritual centres radiating light 
and learning. Under the stress and strain of modern views and conditions 
of life, religion and philosophy are fast losing their hold on society. It 
is the Mutts that should come to the rescue of their flock and reinfuse the 
spiritual outlook into our lives. But, for doing so, they must realize their 
high purpose and function in society and prepare themselves for giving a 
new lead to society. They must therefore tone themselves up for their 
mission in life. ‘The sooner they do it, the better it would be for the future 
of their flock. 

Many there are who sincerely regret that Dvaita Vedanta is practi- 
cally unknown to most people beyond S. India. To the west, it is more 
or less a sealed book. But few stop to consider why. The pioneering 
work of Orientalists and the organized work of Vivekananda and the 
Ramakrishna Mission and other bodies have made the system of Sarhkara 
well-known all over India and abroad. It is not too much to expect the 
rise of similar towering personalities and organizations from within the 
Dvaita school. There are unmistakable signs that present-day trends in 
Indian philosophical thought are registeringa growing dissatisfaction with 
the rigid and uncompromising Monism such as that of Sarhkara. His 
““Nirvisesadvaita”’’ seems to be fast losing its hold on the minds of even 
some of its most distinguished former exponents. In his latest work on the 
Brahmasitras, Dr. Radhakrishnan himself, whose intellectual sympathy 
with Samkara’s Advaita has been so obvious in his earlier writings, has 
taken up a position that is vastly different from Samkara’s ‘‘Ekantavada’’. 
For, he has accepted in his latest work, both the Nirguna and Saguna, 
the Nirvisesa and the Savisesa aspects of Brahman as valid forms of the 
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same reality. ISvara is the creative dynamic aspect of Brahman. He 
is not Brahman falsely regarded, due to Ignorance, as the cause and con- 
troller of the Universe. Mdyd is the real creative energy of Ifvara. Creation 
is'a losing forth of what is already contained in the nature of Brahman. 
The world is a self-manifestation of Atman. The individual is a ray of 
spirityal light and so, obviously real, It is not separate from Brahman. 
It is not also an unreal reflection of Brahman in Maya. Not only W the 
self real; but it keeps its distinctive individuality in release. Such new 
ideas as these are hardly consistent with or faithful to the unexpurgated 
“Nirvisesadvaita” of Sarhkara, as set forth in his famous commentary on 
the Brahmasiitras: It would be clearly impossible for anyone to. affirm 
philosophical conviction in and loyalty to the views of Badarayana as set 
forth above and at the same time accept the truth of the Nirvisesadvaita 
of Sarnkara and the mithydtva of the world as defined by his accredited 
followers. That such an impossible compromise between the two is being 
attempted ‘is itself a proof that faith in the absolute truth of Nirvisesa- 
dvaitavada is evidently waning from the hearts of those who had hitherto 
regarded it as the highest reach of thought. If this be so, the future seems 
very promising, indeed, for a full-fledged Theism like Madhva’s. 

“ The: intellectuals’ disillusionment with Mdydavdda finds expression in 
another outburst from another unexpected quarter ina recent work’ the 
‘‘Path ‘of Saints — As the Fulfilment of Vedanta’ by Swami Anand”’ (B. V. 
Bhavan, 1977, pp. 61-62) : ““The greatest harm however done to Hinduism 
by him (Samkara) was the theory of illusion (Maya) to explain away 
everything in the world or in life as unreal and Brahman alone as the 
reality. This dangerous doctrine, which is an illusion in itself, being no 
more than an. extra-ordinary feat of ,S’s philosophical genius, has been 
the greatest weakness of Hinduism and has been more responsible than 
anything else as a single factor throughout subsequent ages for the trait 
of hypocrisy to be found generally in the nature of an average Hindu. 
Indeed, it has made the Hindu an object of ridicule and humiliation the 
world ‘over’’. 

The social and material standards of the Madhva community call 
for an urgent rehabilitation. ‘Tull these are improved, the necessary condi- 
tions for an intellectual renaissance of Madhva philosophy would not be 
there. In our secular democracy, the right to flourish, build and develop 
its institutions and propagate its philosophy of life is given to every cultural 
group and community of people. If Dvaita philosophy and its ‘literature 
should not merely be confined to a small section of the people of S. India, 
but shed their light far and wide, by right of their innate worth and a 
it would require sustained effort in many directions. 

So long as the great truths of this system and its deepest thoughts on 
the perennial problems of philosophy and religion are confined to the 
Sanskrit originals without any attempt being made to interpret them to 
the present generation, which is not in a position to study these texts in the 
originals, it would be impossible to expect any favorable results in this 
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direction. It is imperative that this philosophy should be presented in 
the light of modern knowledge. The system is fortunately, still, a living 
force in S. India. Its undeniable merits, as a system of reasoned thought, 
would fully justify its being properly presented to the modern world. It 
is symptomatic of this urge, if not a true representation of Madhva thought, 
that we come across a work like D. K. Ramarao’s ‘““Madhva Sastra Ex- 
plained and Presented from a Modern Outlook”’ (Sri Shakti Electric Press, 
Mysq@e, 1955) in which the author tries to outline Madhva’s teachings 
from the point of view of Pratyaksa and Anumana as primary bases and 
Agama as secondary and rejecting such vital doctrines as Vedapauruse- 
yatva, sieasant aiqq aa: and Sarvasgabdasamanvaya. It is however, 
one thing to adopt a_ purely philosophical standpoint without 
gaing into the theological and ritualistic aspects of the system, in placing 
it before the world, and quite another to repudiate those aspects which 
are common to practically every other system of Vedanta. However that may 
be, it would certainly conduce to the better appreciation of the system in 
modern times if, in its presentation, the odium theologicum met with in tradi- 
tional literature is eschewed. It may also, with advantage, be divested of 
much of its colorful theological trappings so as to enable its purely meta- 
physical contours to be clearly perceived. Good renderings of its impor- 
tant logical and philosophical works, preferably abridged, and translated 
into English and other languages, to introduce the higher thoughts of the 
system to the modern world would also be a step in the right direction. 
Its intricacies of Paficaratra and Tantric esotericisms of doctrine and theo- 
logy may have to be left out in any modern presentation of its religious and 
philosophical thought. Much of the intricate dialectics of its traditional 
logic and philosophy could be re-presented in less technical and more easily 
assimilable form. 

Textual research in Dvaita literature, with particular reference to the 
linguistic, bibliographical and other aspects, upon which the authenticity 
-and genuineness of Madhva’s sources in favor of the particular line of 
interpretation of the Vedanta adopted by him would rest, must be under- 
taken in all seriousness, if the textual bona fides of the system is to be placed 
on a satisfactory basis, to the satisfaction of modern minds, which require 
one’s cards to be placed on the table. As a preliminary aid to such an 
investigation, I have given a consolidated list of all the unfamiliar sources 
from which Madhva has drawn his materials for his own philosophical 
reconstruction, in Appendix I. My esteemed friend C.R. Krishna 
Rao has done a useful service in piecing together all the quotations from the 
Brahmatarka (a non-extant source ) running to nearly 700 verses occurring in 
the various works of Madhva and arranging them under a few leading 
topics, and arguing a case for accepting the genuineness of the work.* 


1. His main argument in favor of the genuineness of the Brahma-Tarka is that pass- 
ages cited from it by Madhva in his works should have been accepted as genuine by his 
adversaries like Acyutapreksa, Padmandbha Tirtha and Trivikrama Pandita, who later 
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The need for critical and authentic expositions of Madhva’s thought 
in English and in the regional languages of India cannot be overempha- 





embraced his faith. This line of argument has its own obvious limitations, and cannot be 
pressed very far. Apart from that, quotations from Brahmatarka need not necessarily have 
figured in the disputations between Madhva and his erstwhile adversaries; or the authenti- 
city of the passages may have been conceded just by way of abhyupagamavdda. Another 
point made in this connection is that there is one citation from the Brahmatarka (in Trivikrama’s 
TD.), which does not (seem to) occur in any of the passages cited by Madhva from the 
same source. ‘This is not also a very conclusive argument; as it may very well be that 
Trivikrama derived this verse from Madhva himself, on the latter’s own authority. The 
issue cannot thus be solved merely on the basis of internal evidence from the works of Madhva 
or his own followers. What will clinch the matter is some external evidence that the Brahma- 
tarka as such or some crucial passage from it (preferably one that has been cited by 
Madhva himself) has been cited by some one who did not belong to his school. It gives me very 
great satisfaction to record here that such clinching evidence 1s luckily available. It is this : 

M. has quoted some 24 verses from the B:ahmata:ka in his V7 N defining the nature, 
scope:and relative strength of the three Pramanas accepted by him. One of the verses = 1s : 

Weems Wea ay fay aay | 
sHeataTs J T MATT = 1 

The first half here refers to the superiority of Scripture to the other two Pramanas, 
as a general principle (utsargatah) It is however made clear in the second half that this 
superiority is not absolute and unqualified but subject to the condition of the scriptural 
statement not being in conflict with the basic proof (upajivyapramana) of its own data. 
Where there is such a contradiction, the scriptural statement which is bound by the data 
given by the Upajivyapramana for its operation will have to submit to a modification of 
_its meaning, as Scripture cannot be rejected outright as invalid. 

This guiding principle restricting the scope of identity texts has been applied by M. 
to reject the claim of absolute superiority of Advaita Srutis over Bhedasrutis and the 
reality of Jivesvarabheda and of the world established and certified by Sdaksipratyaksa 
which is the Upajivyapramana in respect of the data on which even the identity texts have 
to operate. This position taken by M. on the complete evidence of the two halves ofthe 
verse from Brahmatarka is sought to be overruled by Advaitananda in his Brahmavidyabharana 
(a c. on S’s BSB (17th. cent.) by bringing in the nydya Upadesganupadesatve viparitam 
balabalam’ and consequently restoring the absolute sway of Scripture regardless of Upa- 
Jivyapramanavirodha. 

However, as a matter of fact, the principle of ‘UpadesanupadeSatve’ applies to cases 
of conflict of data given by uncertified superficial commonsense view or perception of things 
and authentic evidence of science as in respect of the limited size of the moon seen through 
the naked eye and the evidence of its real dimension established by astronomy. Unlike 
the perception of the limited size of the moon through the naked eye, the reality of the 
world and of the difference of Jiva from B. are established, as M. has shown, by Saksiprat- 
yaksa which is duly certified (pariksita). The principle of ‘Upadesanupadeégatve’ does 
not therefore apply to these cases. 

Leaving aside that point, what is of special interest to us here is Advaitananda’s dis- 
cussion of the question by quoting the first half of the verse ‘Prabalyam Aagamasyaiva jatya 
tesu trisu smrtam/cited by M. and questioning the correctness of the thesis of 

seat oF A TATRA F 
maintained by M. by appealing to some other principle of Upadesanupadesatve.. .’ 
involves a complete recognition of the genuineness and authenticity of the source from 
which M. has derived his thesis which the author of Brahma-Vidyabharana tries to reject in 
the interest of his own thesis of the absolute validity of Scripture (i.e. ‘identity texts’), 
There is no attempt however at questioning the genuineness of the source from which the 
quotation has been drawn. That is what matters to us, in this context. 
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sized. Such publications are absolutely necessary if the erroneous impres- 
sions and sometimes purposely distorted estimates of the system circulated 
by writers who have no intellectual sympathy with the views of Madhva, 
in India and abroad are to be set right and counteracted. The ancients 
did their duty by their school of thought, in their own way, in the cultural 
and scientific medium of their days, viz., Sanskrit. Present-day Madhvas 
owe an equafiy important duty to their Acarya and his great expositors, 
to do something in a language or languages suited for the purpose. They are 
not doing even a fraction of what modern followers of Sarhkara, Ramanuja 
and other thinkers of India have done and are doing, for their respective 
Acaryas. A central cultural organization representing the entire Madhva 
community or its thoughtful and progressive sections should undertake 
such responsible work which would be obviously beyond the means and 
capacity ef individuals. 

It is heartening to note that years after the debacle of the S. M. S. O. 
Sabha of Tirupati, a new Akhila Bharata Madhva Mahamandal has come 
to be established in 1953 at Udipi, by the pioneering efforts of the farsight- 
ed Sri Visvesa Tirtha Svamiji of the Pejavar Mutt. Its objectives are 
to foster and develop a sense of fellowship and solidarity in the entire com- 
munity of Madhvas in India, irrespective of its linguistic, geographical 
and other differences and promote its best interests in the social, economic 
and cultural spheres and to spread and propagate Madhva thought and 
way of life, by preaching, publications and research. 

The Mandal has a broadbased constitution representing both secular 
and religious interests. It has an ambitious programme and has established 
about a hundred branches and a membership of a few thousands ranging 
over the former Mysore, Andhra and Madras States and in a few other 
places outside. It is conducting residential Hostels for High School 
and College students at Mysore and Dharwar and a Madhva Vidya Pitha 
at Bangalore, in which instruction is offered in advanced Sastric learning. 
The Mandal should establish an all-India Madhva Research Institute 
on ‘the pattern of the B. O. R. I. Poona, and turn out organized work on 
scientific lines, for the collection, preservation and editing of mss., of rare 
and unpublished works and publishing them. It should also publish 
original works, translations and expositions of both “‘Vyasa”’ and /Dasa 
Sahitya. The “Dasa” Sahitya in Kannada is a great asset to both the 
Madhva school of thought and to the cultural heritage of Karnatak. It 
is unfortunate that nothing substantial has been done in this field. The 
Madras University has done commendable work in publishing scholarly 
expositions of the Tiruvdimozhi and its commentaries on Tamil Vaisnavism. 
Classical literature in Tamil Saivism has also received due attention. So 
far as the Dasa Sahitya in Kannada is concerned, it is a legitimate expec- 
tation that either the Mysore or the Karnatak University would make 
proper provision for research work in it. Irrespective of the work done 
by religious and denominational institutions, in such cases, our regional 
Universities can do really substantial work in bringing to light the cul- 
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tural heritage of the country enshrined in the great literatures in the differ- 
ent languages of our country. The Madhva Mutts also could meet the 
Universities halfway and found chairs and provide scholarships for’ the 
study of Madhva philosophy at the Post-Graduate level, in as many Uni- 
versities as possible. It is time that responsible public opinion in the com- 
munity is moulded to make such provision for the advanced study of and 
research in Madhva literature and philosophy at the University level of 
education in our country. There is provision for the study of Madhva 
philosophy at Post-Graduate and Ph.D. level in the Sanskrit and Philos- 
ophy courses of the Bombay University and for M. A. Examination in 
Sanskrit at the Madras, Karnatak and Mysore Universities. But no 
Madhva Mutt has as yet shown its interest in the good work the Univer- 
sities have been doing, by coming forward to make suitable endowments 
in the interests of the students who take up the study of Madhva philosophy 
at these Examinations. By doing so, they would be serving the best interests 
of Madhva philosophy in the context of modern education. 

It is time other Madhva Mathas draw inspiration from the establish- 
ment of the Sukritindra Oriental Research Institute in Cochin by the Kasi 
Mutt and its disciples to have an All-India Madhva Research Institute to 
provide opportunities for the fullest expression and utilization of the talents 
of present and future generations of the entire community in making 
Madhva philosophy a ‘weltanschauung.’ 

A publication trust should also be created to encourage authors 
to give good books on Madhva literature and philosophy, to the public. 
A scheme for compulsorily ear-marking an adequate part of the income 
of the various affluent Madhva Mutts, for this purpose, should be devised 
and implemented. Had such centralized assistance been available, the 
present work and others of its kind would have seen the light many years 
ago. 

Most of the original texts of Dvaita philosophy published over fifty 
years ago have now become out of print and nowhere available, for love 
or for money. Copies extant are in a crumbling state. There is great 
need for better and handier editions of these texts in more modern garb. 
Critical editions of select texts or portions of them, leaving aside their dig- 
ressive matter and well-chosen extracts from the different commentaries, 
instead of their verbatim reproductions in all their wearisome repetitions 
of one another, followed by critical notes and brief translations, are also 
a desideratum. Definitive editions of the Dasa Sahitya and their trans- 
lations are also very necessary. Some of the leading Mutts could as well 
set apart part of their income for this most important service to Madhva 
philosophy and revival of interest in it, with financial assistance from the 
Sahitya Academy of India, if necessary. The Mutts which were once the 
fountain heads of the literary and philosophical activity of the commu- 
nity have now lapsed into apathy. They should try to regain their lost 
position and justify their existence by doing what is legitimately expected 
of them. What the public wants from them is concrete proofs of their 
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burning zeal for and interest in the advancement of religion, philosophy 
and literature,—not mere proclamations of their pious intentions of what 
they intend to do. Wisdom lies in moving with the times and anticipating 
the needs of the community. 

As the Madhva Mahamandala happens to be the only influential 
public institution enjoying the confidence of the community at large, it is 
up tofit to give serious thought. to this urgent problem of publications and 
research and give it top priority in its programme. For not until the wisdom 
of Madhva and his distinguished followers enshrined in their original works 
in Sanskrit is made to reach the present and the future generations through 
more easily understandable media than the origina] Sanskrit, could his 
philosophy be expected to make any effective or lasting impression on the 
minds of the present generation and the future ones or regain its proud 
position of strength and vitality as a vital limb of Indian philosophy. Nor 
could its authentic voice of Vedantic Theism reverberate through the length 
and breadth of our country as of old and make itself felt in foreign countries 
as well through suitable media of English and other languages, otherwise. 

India has emerged into independent status and has already made 
international contacts and rapprochement in her ownright. She has 
given the world her message of international welfare through peaceful co- 
existance of nations. Her authentic voice in philosophy also should now 
be conveyed to the world, without looking up to external blessings. In 
this great task, the Dvaita Vedanta of Madhva would have a major part 
to play. Let us hope that it will rise equal to the occasion and fulfil its 
expectations in a manner worthy of its glorious achievements in the last 
seven hundred years. 

May this History of the Dvaita School of Vedanta and its Literature 
narrated here in this Volume be a source of legitimate pride and pleasure 
and inward satisfaction to the Madhva public, in the achievements of its 
past and may it pave the way for greater publicity and wider propagation 
of the philosophy of Madhva in our own country and in the other countries 
of the East and West. May it help our present generation of scholars, 
University Professors and students of Indian history and culture to have a 
proper and adequate estimation of the place of Madhva Siddhanta and 
its literature in the history of Indian thought and enable them to give it the 
recognition that is its due. 

India has attained independent status politically and has established 
international contacts and rapprochments in her own right. She has 
given the world her message of international peace and understanding 
through peaceful coexistence of nations. Her authentic voice in Philosophy 
should also be heard all over the world without looking for outside blessings. 
In this great task, Dvaita Vedanta has a worthy part to play. 

The distinctions of East and West are fast becoming obsolete in 
this space age of ours. As the world is getting closer and more and more 
unified, it 1s essential that the treasures of thought and expression through- 
out the world be made accessible to all mankind—not as curios but as living 
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achievements of the human spirit, to build for the future world-community 
a deeper understanding of identities and differences in ideas. Let us hope 
Dvaita Vedanta and its literature will ere long rise equal to these expecta- 
tions in a manner worthy of their achievements during the last seven 
hundred years and more. 
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LIST OF *WORKS CITED BY MADHVACARYA 


Atharvangirasa Up. 

Adhyatma 

Anabhimlana_ Sruti 

Abhidhana 

Ayasya Sakha (S. V.) 

Antaryami Samhita 

_Akalpa 

Agnivesya Sruti 

Agamatatparya 

10. Agneya 

11. Acara 

12. Atmasamhita 

13. Aditya Purana 

14. Ardhanarinarayana Tantra 

15. Adhara 

16. Aruniégruti 

17. ArnSaviveka 

18. Indradyumnasruti 

19. Udara-Sandilyasruti 

20. Uddama Samhita 

21. Uddalakayana Sruti 

22. Udyoga 

23. Upagita 

24. Upanaradiya 

25. Upasanalaksana 

26. Ubhayanirukta 

27. Rg.Vedakhila 

28. Rk. Samhita (Post-Vedic) 

29. Acaryasamhita 

30. Aitareya Samhita (Post- 
Vedic) 

31. Aisvarya 

32. Kamatha Sruti 

33. Karmaviveka 

34. Karmasamhita 

35. Kalapa Sruti 


(S.V.) 
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36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 
41. 
42. 
43. 
44. 
45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 
49. 
50. 
SI. 
52. 
Do. 
o4. 
35. 
56. 
a7. 
38. 
39. 
60. 
6l. 
62. 
63. 
64. 
65. 
66. 
67. 
68. 
69. 
70. 
71. 


Tantraprakastka 
Kapileya Samhita 
Karanaviveka 
Kalakiya 
Kalanirnaya 
Kasayana Sakha 
Kriya Yoga 
Kaurma 
Kausika Sruti 
Kausarava Sruti 
Kaundinya Sruti 
Kauntharavya Sruti 
Gatisara 
Gandharva 
Gayatri Samhita 
Garuda 
Gitakalpa 
Gitasara 
Gunaparama 
Guruviveka 
Gautamakhila 
Caturvedasikha 
Cakrayana Sruti 
Caitanyaviveka 
Chandovidhana 
jabalakhila 
Jfanaviveka 
Jyotis Samhita 
Jivatattva 
Tattvanirukta 
Tattvanirnaya 
Tattvasara 
Tattvasamhita 
Tattvodaya 
Tattvodyoga 
Talavakara Brahmana 


*The list does not include well-known Vedic, Upanisadic Epic and 
Puranic texts, which have also been cited plentifully. 
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72. 
73. 
74. 
75. 
76. 
77. 
78. 
79. 
80. 
81. 
82. 
83. 
84. 
85. 
86. 
87. 
88. 
89. 
90. 
91. 
92. 
93. 
94. 
95. 
96. 
97. 
98. 
99. 
100. 
101. 
102. 
103. 
104. 
105. 
106. 
107. 
108. 
109. 
110. 
111. 
112. 
113. 
114. 
115. 


116. 
117. 
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Tantra-Bhagavata 
Tatparya 
Tantramala 

Tartiya 

Tura Sruti 

Triyoga 

Traikalya 

Traividya 
Dattatreya Yoga 
Devaharda 

Daivi Mimamsa 
Dharmatattva 
Dharma Sruti 
Dhyana Yoga 
Namanirukta 
Namasamhita 
Naradiya 
Narasimha Purana 
Narayana Gopala Kalpa 
Narayana Tantra 
Narayana Sruti 
Narayana Samhita 
Narayanadhyatma 
Narayanarama Kalpa 
Narayanastaksara Kalpa 
Narayaniya 
Nirnaya 

Nairgunya 
Nityasamhita 
Nibandha 

Nivrtta 

Nisarga 

Padaviveka 
Parabhoga 
Paramasruti 
Paramasara 
Paramasamhita 
Parayana 
Pavamana 
Purusottama Tantra 
Pavamanavijaya 
Padma 
Parasgaryayana Sruti 
Pippalada Sakha (A. V.) 
‘Paingi Sruti 
Pautrayana Sruti 


118. 
119. 
120. 
121. 
E22: 
123. 
124. 
125. 
126. 
127. 
128. 
129. 
130. 
131. 
132. 
133. 
134. 
135. 
136. 
137. 
138. 
139. 
140. 
141. 
142. 
143. 
144. 
145. 
146. 
147. 
148. 
149. 
150. 
131. 
152. 
153. 
154. 
155. 
156. 
157. 
158. 
159. 
160. 


lol. 
162. 
163. 


Paficaratra 
Prakataéruti 
Brahma 
Bhaktiviveka 
Prakasa Samhita 
Prakrta 

Prakrti Samhita 
Prakrsta Samhita 
Prajapati Samhita 
Pranavamahatmya 
Pratisamkhyana 
Pratyaya 
Pratyahara 
Pradyota 
Pradhyana 
Prabhava 
Prabhafijana 
Prayoga 
Prabhavali 
Prabhasa 

Pravrtta Samhita 
Pravrttitattva 
Prakasya 
Pracinasala Sruti (S. V.) 
Prana Samhita 
Pratisvika 
Prathamya 
Pradhanya 
Babhravya Sakha (S. V.) 
Baskala Sakha (R. V.) 
Brhat Tantra 
Brhacchruti 
Brhatsamhita 
Boddhavya 
Brahmakaivarta 
Brahmatattva 
Brahmatarka 
Brahmadarsana 
Brahmasara 
Brahmavaivarta 
Brahmasamhita 
Brahmanda 
Bhadramana 


Bhadrika 
Bhavisyatparva 
Bhavisyat Purana 
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164. 
165. 
166. 
167. 
168. 
169. 
170. 
171. 
172. 
173. 
174. 
175. 
176., 
177. 
178. 


179. 
180. 
181. 
182. 
183. 
184. 
185. 
186. 
187. 
188. 
189. 
190. 


19] 


192. 
193. 
194. 
195. 
196. 
197. 
198. 
199. 
200. 
201. 
202. 
203. 
204. 
205. 
206. 
207. 
208. 
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Bhagavata-Tantra 
Bhavatattva 
Bhavaviveka 
Bhavavrtta 
Bhallaveya Sakha 
Bhoganirnaya 
Mahakaurma 
Mahamimamsa 
Mahatattvaviveka 
Mahayoga 

Maharava Sruti 
Mahavaraha 
Mahavyakarana Sitra 
Mahaialina. Sruti 
Maha (Sanatkuméara) 
Samhita 

Mahodadhi 
Mahopanisad 
Mathara Sruti 
Mandavya Sruti 
Matsya ~ 
Madhucchandasa Sakha 
Madhyandinayana Sruti 
Manasa 

Mana Samhita 
Manya Samhita 
Mayavaibhava 
Markandeya 
Mahatmya 
Muktitattva 
Muktisamhita 
Murtibheda 

Mala Sruti 

Mula Ramayana 
Manava (Smrti) 
Maitrayaniya Sruti 
Moksadharma 
Maudgalya Sruti 
Yajus Samhita (Post-Vedic) 
Yadavadhyatma 
Yaska Sruti 

Rajaniti 

Rama Samhita 
Laksana 
Linganirnaya 
Lokatattva 


209. 
210. 
211. 
212. 
213. 
214. 
215. 
216. 
217. 
218. 
219. 
220. 
221. 
222. 
223. 
224. 
225. 
226. 
227. 
228. 
22g: 
230. 
231. 
232. 
233. 
234. 
235. 
236. 
237. 
238. 
239. 
240. 
241. 
242. 
243. 
244. 
245. 
246. 
247. 
248. 
249. 
250. 


251. 
252. 


253. 
254. 


Vatsa Sruti 

Vahni Purana 
Vastutattva 
Vakyanirnaya 
Vamana 

Varuna (Sruti (S. V.) 
Vayuprokta 
Vasistha Sakha (S. V. ) 
Vasudevadhyatma 
Vallabhya 

Viksepa 

Vicara 

Vijfiana 

Vinirnaya 
Viparitasruti 
Vibhititattva 
Vimardasruti 
Vimalasamhita 
Viveka 

Visva Samhita 
Visvanirnaya 
Visvambhara_ Sruti 
Visnutattva 
Visvatantra 
Visnudharmottara 
Visnu Samhita 
Vedarthavicara 
Vatbhava 
Vaibhavya 
Vaisaradya 
Vaisesya 
Vaigvanara Samhita 
Vyakta 

Vyasa Tantra 
Vyasanirukta 

Vyasa Yoga 

Vyasa Smrti 
Vyahrti Sara 
Vyoma Samhita 
Saktitattva 
Sabdatattva 
Saktiviveka 
Sabdanirnaya 
Sandilya Sruti (S. V.) 
Sabda 

Sarkaraksya Sruti (S. V.) 
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259. 
256. 
257. 
258. 
259. 
260. 
261. 
262. 
263. 
264. 
265: 
266. 
267. 
268. 
269. 
270. 
271. 
272. 
273. 


And other well-known Srutis 


Srivisnu Purana 
Srutinirnaya 
Sadgunya 
Satkara 
Sat-tattva 
Satya Samhita 
Satsanga 
Sadguna 
Sadbhava 
Sanatsujata 
Samanvaya 
Samayacara 
Sahasravarana 
Satvata Samhita 
Sadhananirnaya 
Sama Samhita (Post-Vedic) 
Ssamya 
Saranirnaya 
Sumata 


274. 
275. 
276. 
277, 
278. 
279. 
280. 
281. 
282. 
283. 
284. 
285. 
286. 
287. 
288. 
289. 
290. 
291. 
292. 


(Rg Veda, Taitt. Samhita, 
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Sida Sastra 

Srstiviksepa - 

Saukarayana Sruti (S. V.) 
Sauparna Sakha (R. V.) 
Samkalpa 

Samkrti Sruti 

Samkhyana 

Samdrsya 

Samdharana 

Samdhyana 

Samyajfiana 

Skanda 

Svatantrya 

Svadhyaya 

Svabhavya 

Hayagriva Samhita 
Harivamsa 

Hari Samhita 


Hiranyanabha Sruti. 


Upanisads, 


Aranyakas) Mbh. Puranas, Upapuranas, Smrtis, Bhagavata etc. 
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ApPEnDIx IIT 


THE SRIKOURMAM INSCRIPTION OF NARAHARI TIRTHA 
(Epigraphia Indica Vol. vi, no. 25) 
¢ 
q. aa: staneafaataaetia afastedaq- 
aafererisfarttiadct aitratssT 
wit: MPAA ASA: FATA: 11 
2. Tea MAPA SMTA T AT qatar THTU 


cs. aartt AT UY 
SAAT eTATAT CAAT S TST 

%. eafet sitermacat gragettagaeataa (= 1%°2) 
AT FTMMTEMS Cat A FT ATT Fe 


ware HAotarer Feat fata ware 
aarreaateg oe arary ste sfesarfia: 1 


N. B. The second and third verses in the inscription seem to have 
been transposed, as no bhdsya of Purusottama Tirtha (Acyutapreksa) 
is known or could have been written as explained on p. 76. The two verses 
have, therefore, been given by me in their logical order, as I conceive it. 

That this is the correct order of the verses will be clear from the 
natural way in which the opening words in vef. 3 (Yanmunibhasitabha- 
syam) catch up with their antecedent ‘Anandatirtho munih’ at the end of 
ver. 2. The terms in which the Bhasya in question has been praised as 
the one fit to be expounded by leading philosophers and acting as a goad 
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in humbling the pride of disputing philosophers can only refer to the Bhasya 
of Madhva and not to a bhasya of Purusottama Tirtha (alias Acyutaprajfia) 
which is utterly unknown to this day. We cannot also expect Narahari 
T. to go into raptures over a (no-existent) Bhasya by Purusottama Tirtha 
and ignore M’s own Brahmasittrabhadsya in his own inscription especially 
after his own statement that the purpose of M’s avatar wasto guide human- 
ity in the path of JiveSvarabheda which had been obscured by the evil 
influences of Kali. (ver. 2). Even the Epigraphist will have to be guided 
by reason and established facts of history and consolidated tradition in 
interpreting epigraphical data. In the present case, the original order 
of verses 2 and 3 in the Srikirmam inscription as found engraved in the 
pillar at the Srikirmam temple contradicts all known facts and established 
traditions about M. and his predecessor Purusottama T. Itrequires there- 
fore to be slightly changed by transposing verses 2 and 3 which makes 
proper and admirable sense and ts free from all difficulties. Yet I found 
tomy dismay at least one Epigraphist in Mysore who was swearing by the 
‘epigraphical order’ of the verses and would not allow himself to be per- 
suaded to see reason. 
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INSUFFICIENTLY KNOWN OR UNDATABLE AUTHORS 
AND WORKS IN DVAITA LITERATURE 


Madhavacarya. ‘Pirnaprajfiadargana’ being a chapter in his Sarva- 
darfanasamgraha on Madhva’s system. It is a succinct and reliable 
account of the doctrines of the school, given by a celebrated Advaitin 
(CG. 1375 A.D.) 

Rajarajesvara T. (g. 1433) disciple of Vidyamurti T. of Palimar 
Mutt. author of (1) Mangaldstakam (wrongly ascribed to Vadiraja ) 
and (11) Rdmasandefa, a Khandakavya. (P) 

Jivottama T. (Gokarna Mutt)‘ author of ‘Tirthavala’. 
Purusottama T. (Gokarna Matha) author of Karmasiddhaénta(™) 
and Sannydsapaddhatt on 16 Sarhskaras. _ 

Veddnga Tirtha. (1) ac. onthe Mobdh. T. N. referred to in verse 4 of 
Janardana Bhatta’s c. on the same original : (2) Kavikarndmrta a c. 
on Vayustuti (Madras O. L. 1434 a) and (3) another on M. Vij. 
(Madras D. C. 12160). (C. 1500 a.p.) 

Visvapatt Tirtha. (1) Samgraharamdyanatikd (Madras 4103) (2) a c. 
on Dvadaéga Stotra(?) and (3) another on M. Vij. (printed 1951, 
with my English Introd.) Date circa 1600. 

Ség@a Ramdacarya (circa 1700). He was the son of Sagara Venkatesa- 
carya and Santabai. He was a distinguished scholar of the Gauda- 
Sarasvata (Konkana) Brahmin community of the Madhva Sampra- 
daya and wrote some seven works in all. His most important and 
epoch-making work was the Konkandbhyudaya in ten Prakaranas, 
devated to the establishment of the fullfledged Brahminical status 
of the Gauda-Sarasvatas, disputed by other groups. It is also 
known as “‘Daga-Prakaranas’’, of which only six have been accessible 
to me in the mss. consulted. The author cites numerous Smrtis and 
letters patent and Bulls issued by the Keladi Rulers and Pontiffs 
of some of the Mutts at Udipi and of Satyabhinava (1674-1706), 
and Yogindra (1671-80), and others. He was a devout Madhva 
and wrote (2)a Sanniti-Ramdyana(P) (Indian Printing Press, Bombay, 
1892) in the form of a moral Kavya. In the concluding verses 
at the end of each canto the author refers to his other works like (3) 
Suniti-Bhagavata (P) (4) Kathdsamgraha (5) Sabdanirnaya (iv, 32) 
(6) Fyotisanitiratna (v. 22) (7) Madhvamantira-Sauramantra-com. and 
(8) Tativasamgraha (vii, 22). He was a disciple of the Gokarna 
Matha and refers to Raghucandra T. of Gokarna Mutt as his father’s 
Guru and patron. in the introductory ver. 8 of his Suniti-Bhdégavata. 
Appayya Dikstta (16th cent). His Nydyamuktavali is a summary in 
verse, according to Madhva-Bhasya, being a part of his Caturmata- 
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sdrasamgraha' devoted to the summary of the Adhikaranas “of B. S. 
according to every one of the four great commentators, Sarhkara, 
Ramanuja, Madhva and Srikantha. Mss. of this’ work relating to 
Madhva’s bhasya are reported to be very rare : (Appendix to edn. 
of Sivarkamanidipikd, Kumbakonam ). | 

9. fandrdana Bhatta. (1) c. onthe Mbh. T. N. printed at Bombay 1891. 
Claims to follow Vedaiga T’S Com. (2) c. on Pramdna-Paddhaii, 
printed at Poona. Date circa 17th cent. 

10. Vedatma Tirtha. ac. on Vdyustuti (Madras R. no. 856) Date C. 1460. 

11. Purusottama. Vddibhiisanam, a treatise refuting the thesis that bond- 
age is unreal (India Office Lib. No. 6052) author a disciple of 
Vidyadhiga. Date circa 1630. 

12... (Anonymous). Tattvadipikd a criticism of the Tattvakaustubha of Bhattoji 
Diksita (Mys. O. L. C-2371) date 17th. cent. 

13. Anandatirtha, son of Laksminarasimha Siri. Ac. on M. Vij. (Madras 
QO. L. latest acquisition )—author a disciple of Yogindra (1671-80) 
and presumably a brother of Narayana author of Rdghavendra Vijaya. 

14. Srinidhi Tirtha. A. commentator on the Nym. (Pejavar Mutt 
Coll.). Author a Svami of Puttige Mutt, Udipi, between circa 
1637-50. 

15. Visvandtha Paficdnana. ‘The well-known author of the Muktdval: on 
the Nyadya, wrote a Bhedasiddhi, in general defence of Dualism as 
against Advaita. The three writers nos. 15-17 illustrate the influence 
exercised by the school of Madhvacarya on North Indian writers 
of the 17th century. 

16. Venidatidcdrya Tarka VagiSa. Bheda-Jayafri (Sarasvati Bhavan Texts, 
no. 47, 1933). A Prakarana in defence of the reality of Difference 
and the other views of Madhva and vigorously repelling the attacks 
of Nrsimhasrama, expressed in his Bhedadhikkdra and Advaitadipika 
(See pp. 26, 29, 32, 39, 44). The author was evidently a North 
Indian. A ms. of one of his works, is said to be dated Sam. 1750 1.e. 
1694 a.p. He was a profound Naiyayika and wrote some tracts 
criticizing the views of Siromani. For his other works see Introd. 
to the edn. of the Bhedajayasri. 

17. Samkara Misra. Bhedaratnam (Printed, Lahore). He is the same as 
the author of the gloss Upaskdra on the Kanada Sitras. Date Circa 
17th. cent. Work in defence of realism. 

18. Dhundiraja (1690-1710). Girvdéna-Padamajijari a conversational gram- 
mar of Sanskrit. Author a Madhva Maharashtrian Brahmin settled 
in Banaras (P. K. Gode Studies in Indian Lit., Vol. 3). 


1. Ch arradeatrerrefirta— 
stavsaiiqadicediaeara: | 
araranaaht a fafasr ate 
ayaa Aqageeqareerwyt: i) (Appayya). 
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19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


24. 


29. 


26. 


27.. 


28. 


29. 


30. 


i 
32. 


33. 
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Raghundtha. son of Vedaji Bhaskara. Bheda-Tarangini (Madras 
R. no. 1298) The author was a brother of Subhanu Rao, the then 
Jahagirdar of Arni and a disciple of Satyapirna Tirtha of the Utta- 
radi Mutt (1707-1726). His work was evidently in defence of ““Bheda”’. 
(Anonymous). Nydyaratndkara(™) (Madras O. L.) a summary and 
review of the respective positions taken up by the five polemical 
classics beginning with the Nym. Author unknown. 

Raghunatha Yati. Tattvamafjari (Mys. C-303). An epitome of the 
teaching of Madhva. Nothing is known of the author. Date uncertain. 
Lingeri Srinivasa. Not ‘“Srngeri’’ Srinivasa as he has been called on 
p. 318 of Vij. Sex. Cent. Com. Vol. He is reputed to have been a 
disciple of Yadupatyacarya and a contemporary of Bidarahalli Sri- 
nivasa Acarya. Over twenty works have been ascribed to him in 


the G. V. L. Cat. These include Tippanis on (1-10) the Daga 


Prakaranas and cc. on (11) the Mobh. Parvas i-x, (12) the Bhdgavata 
(13) the NS called Stddhaniaprabha (14) Samgraha Réamdayana 
(15) Anu Bhasya and(16) Manmanjari. (17) a Tativavddi-kanthabharana 
alias Bauddhadhikkara (18) Smrtimukta@vali (on Dharmaiastra) 
(19) Cakramimamsa (20) Rukminiharanam (21) Afaucanirnaya and 
(22) Padarthasamgraha. 

Lingeri Vydsdcdrya. son of no. 22 above. A c. on the Brndavana- 
kkyana (2) and on the Prafna Up. (3) on Vayustutz (4) the Pramdna- 
candrikad. (5) TS., (6) M. Vy. (Vij. Sex. Gom. Vol.). 

Narasimha son of no. 23.(1) Ahnikatarangini (2) C. on ISa, and 
(3) Prasna Up. 

Krsndcarya. Smrtimukidvalt (Printed Udipi) a digest on domestic 
ritual and dharma in four chapters. (i) Kalanirnaya (ii) Ahnika 
prakarana (iii) Sodasakarma (iv) Sraddha. Author said to have 
been a disciple of Raghavendra Yati (1623-1671). 

Vibudhavarya Tirtha. (1) Subhadraéharana a kavya with his own c. 
Printed Udipi. date circa 18th cent. (2) c. on Visnu Sahasrandma. 
Srinivasa son of Vithalacarya author of Kirandvali (p) c. on J’s GT- 
Nydyadifikd author a disciple of Satyapurna (1707-26). 

Umarjt Tirumalacdrya. Disciple of Yadupati. Wrote (G. V. L. 
Cat.) cc. on Dvddafastotra, G. B. Prameyadipika and Sivastuti. 

Umarjt Prahlédacaérya son of 28. The G. V. L. Cat. ascribes to him 
fourteen works. They include cc. on G. B., V. JT. N., the Bhasyas 
on the Taztt. Brh. Katha, Mund. Ups. Vdaddvalt, the NS, Fayantinir- 
naya. Prameyadipikd and one on the Muktdvali (Nyaya) called 
T arkadipdvaii. 

(Anonymous) Sannydyamald, a c. on the Candriké (Pejavar Mutt Coll. 
234). 

(Anonymous) Vimalabodha c. on Mbh. T. N. (Pejavar Mutt). 
Raémakrsna. Dvuitvaviveka. c. on Tattvaviveka of Madhva (Pejavar 
Coll. 295) Date uncertain. } 

Yddavendra. c. on Bhdgavata (Pejavar, 328, Nagari) Date uncertain. 
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34. Samkarsana Tirtha. c. on Bhdgavata i-vi. (Pejavar, 328, Nagari) 
Date uncertain. 

35. Adya Varadardjacarya Teacher of Raghittama Tirtha (d. 1596). 
com. on Moh. T. N. (referred toinhisson’s great-grandson’s Kannada 
c. on the Gitd. 

36. Adya Narahari eldest of the two sons of Varadarajacarya (above) 
(1) a com. on’ Bhdgavata-Tdtparya of Madhva called Dipika(P) and 
(2) c. on Visnu-Purdna (called Smrtikaustubha) Both these have been 
referred to in introd. verse 6 of the Gita com. in Kannada, (Printed 
at Belgaum in 1903) of Varadaraja great grandson of Narahari (above) 
He has given his genealogy also. 

37. Varada Tirtha. (1) c. Mbh. T. N. (Tanjore. 7910) and on (2) TS. 
and (3) Tattvaviveka (Pejavar 268). 

38. Anandabhatta Tattvaviveka (com?)—India Office, 6041. Date un- 
certain. 

39. Samkarsana Odeyaru. Initiated into Sannyadsa by Satyaparayana 
T (1842-63). former name Tammanna Nayak. He belonged to 
Guilahosur and studied under Visvapriya T. of Sode Mutt (d. 1864). 
Author of the Sanskrit c. on Harikathdmrtasdéra. Published with 
Kannada translation in 3 Vols. from Bangalore 1976-77. Entombed 
at Karampundi near Polur (S. Ry.). 

40. Soratiur Srinivasdcarya disciple of Wai Balacarya author of Dvaita- 
bhisanam(P) (Jiianacaksus Press, Poona 1892. ) 

41. Anandatirthavara. Son of Vithala. Work-Sattattvaratnamald a treatise 
on the categories of Dvaita system. Printed Bombay, 1918. Date 
uncertain. 

42. Mahamahopddhydya Vydakaranam Subbardydcarya (1883-1918). 
(1) Sétrdrthamafjari (Printed, Mysore). cc. on ParibhdsenduSekhara 
and Laghufabdendusekhara (in mss). 

43. (Anonymous) AmSdvatdranirnaya (Mys. C.-973) a prose tract in 112 
granthas on amfas and avatdras of God. 

44. Mahamahopddhyadya Setumadhavacarya (1871-1955) (1) Vydsa-Panni- 
Bhavantrnaya. a learned and highly suggestive dissertation on the 
Paninian Siitras throwing light on the religious and philosophical 
views of Panini. Work discusses also references in Mahabhdsya, 
Kaiyata etc. (2) Yattva Kaustubhakulifa (criticism of Bhattoji 
Diksita’s work). Published by 8. V. O. College. Tirupati). 
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THE KASI AND THE GOKARNA MATHAS 


THE Kasi and the Gokarna Mathas are the two influential Madhva 
Mathas commanding the allegiance of a large section of the Gauda 
Sarasvata Brahmin community in S. India. The Sarasvatas are believed to 
have come into S. India in the hoary past when the legendary hero 
Paragurama came to the South. According to the Sahyadri-Mahdtmya, 
Parasgurama made the Arabian sea recede with his arrow and colonized the 
land with Brahmins brought from the land of the R. Sarasvati, Ahicchatra 
and other places. Tradition includes the Taulava, Nambidri, Havika Kon- 
kana and Sarasvata Brahmins among these. Vadiraja Svami speaks in 
his Tirthaprabandha (i, 6) with pride and affection, of his native land 
of Tuluva as the land of Paragurama, extending from Gokarna to 
Kanyakumari : 

au qauerent fegahafrcer waatfe wear: | 

TTA TTHTT A ett: ar srafer farfart: 
The whole coastal belt from Sopara to Kanyakumari is sometimes referred 
to as “Sapta-Konkana.”’ 

" As a result of the Inquisition, this community of Gauda Sarasvatas, 
which speaks the Konkani language, made a large scale exodus from various 
parts of the Portuguese Goa, between 1540-60 a.p., and settled mostly 
in the coastal districts of North and South Kanara and in the Malabar, 
Cochin and Travancore areas and in parts of the Belgaum district. A 
very large section of this community has adopted the Madhva-Sampradaya. 
It is, however, difficult to fix, with any degree of certainty, when 
the conversion of this community to the Madhva fold was first made and 
by whom. The devotion and loyalty with which it has stuck to the Madhva- 
Sampradaya, to this day, has been remarkable. The establishment 
of two separate Mutts within this community itself, presided over by a line 
of Poniiffs drawn from the Sarasvata community must have contributed 
in a very large measure to this devotion and loyalty of the community 
to the Madhva faith being kept alive. The more ancient Madhva Mathas 
in the country such as the Udipi Mutts and the Mathatraya have also, as 
we shall presently see, shown their esprit de corps in extending their support 
and co-operation in the matter. | 

The traditions about the first conversion of the community to the 
Madhva Sampradaya are vague. The available evidences carry us only 
as far as the middle of the 15th or 16th century; but not earlier. Two 
inscriptions from the Krsna temple at Udipi dated Saka 1536 (1614 a.p.) 


1. Ch teary aterary gary Shetry eaqarra: | 
qaat auras: agal ame: tt In (Konkanabhyudaya) 
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go to show that the members of this community were already well estab- 
lished in Sonda and in the areas adjoining Udipi, in the beginning of the 
17th Century and were making gifts to the Krsna temple. , But there is no 
mention in these records of the Mutts to which these donors belonged. 
The M. Vij. (x, 51-52) mentions Madhva’s visit to Goa and his stay there. 
waaay a safer waa | TePUAATEC | 
aq wae qtamant * * Fi 
It is possible that he might have converted many there to his fold then 
and that in the succeeding centuries some of the Udipi Mutts themselves 
were looking after the spiritual needs of the Sarasvatas in Goa who had 
embraced the Madhva faith, till the large scale migrations of the members 
of the community and its exodus began as a result of the Inquisition. 

As this community of Sarasvata-Madhvas grew larger and began 
to spread in other parts, in the interests of self-preservation and religious 
freedom, the need to minister to its growing needs must have necessitated 
the founding of a separate Mutt or Mutts. A tradition widely accepted 
in this behalf and recorded in the Guruparampardmrta, published in 1904 
(seventy four years ago) under the authority of the late Indirakanta Tirtha, 
Svamiji of the Gokarna-Partagali Mutt, makes Ramacandra Tirtha, tenth 
successor of Hrsikesa Tirtha of the Palimar Mutt, Udipi, the Sannyasa 
Guru of Narayana Tirtha, who established the first Madhva Gauda Saras- 
vata Matha at Bhatkal, in 1476 a.p. ‘This became known as the Gokarna 
or Partagali Mutt subsequently. In the Gurupravara-Majfjari of the Kasi 
Mutt also, it is admitted that the Kasi and Gokarna Mutts had a common 
ancestor in Ramacandra Tirtha; though about his precise identity some 
divergence of opinion has lately arisen. 

The disciples of the Kasi Mutt are to be found largely in the coastal 
belt of the Cochin-Travancore State and in the South Kanara district, 
while those of the Gokarna Mutt predominate in the Konkan and the 
Karwar districts, and in Goa. The Gokarna Mutt regards the Kasi Mutt 
to be of subsequent origin from the time of the Raghucandra Tirtha 
(GC. 1682) of the Gokarna Mutt. This is untenable as one of the records in 
the’ Gokarna Mutt itself dated 1590 mentions Yadavendra Tirtha of the 
Kasi Mutt as a contemporary of (Anu)-Jivottama Tirtha. The Kasi 
Mutt believes that both the Mutts were of contemporary origin. Jt ts 
however, difficult to say what the necessity was for starting two separate Mutis for 
a small community, unless such a need was felt after the diffusion of the com- 
munity in widely separated regions along the west coast, with difficult 
intercommunications. 

Recent opinion in one of the Mutts seems to have become sceptical 
of the earlier tradition of their spiritual descent from the Palimar Mutt 
of Udipi. Two scholars of this community Messrs H. L. Kamath of 
Gangoli and V. N. Kudva, Madras, who are working on the subject are 


l. gai srreafara qaquemiaar | 
aerdiaet faser asteafer fawrerary it (Konkapdbhyudaya, vi, 397) 
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reported to be inclined to affiliate the Gokarna Matha with the Uttaradi 
Mutt and trace the origin of the Kasi Mutt to the Mutt of Vijayindra Tirtha 
at Kumbakonam. They seem to rely on various evidences of early ties 
and association of the Gokarna and Kasi Mutts with the above-mentioned 
DeSastha Mathas of the Madhva community disclosed by the various 
records in the Gokarna and Kasi Mutts. Before going into this issue in 
detail, it may be pointed out that the question of origin and associations 
are different. The tradition of the origination of the Gokarna Mutt 
from the Palimar Mutt can be traced as far back as 1862. It was recorded 
in the official version of the Mutt’s genealogy as embodied in the Guru- 
paramparamrta, published in 1904. It must naturally have had some basis 
in the firmly rooted traditions of older generations to have found Ponti- 
fical acceptance. Moreover, a descent from one of the Udipi Mutts seems 
to be strongly suggested by the system of Balasrama ordination that is 
rigidly followed in both the Kasi and Gokarna Mathas, as in the Taulava 
Mathas, which is not the case with the Degastha Madhva Mathas. 

. Inarecent work in Marathi, dealing with the history of the Sarasvata 
community (Sdrasvatabhiisana, Bombay, 1950), the text of a copperplate 
Sanad in the Kannada language, purporting to be a communication from 
Surendra Tirtha (predecessor of Vijayindra Tirtha) to ‘“Yadavendra 
Tirtha of the Kasi Mutt’’ has been published (p. 506).1 The cyclic year 
of the grant is given as Plava (1542 a.p.). The terms of the grant imply 
some sort of protective control and jurisdiction of Surendra’s Mutt over 
the Kasi Mutt. But it does not throw any light on the question of the 
origin of the Kasi Mutt, as such, unless it is assumed that it was founded 
by Surendra Tirtha himself. The Saka year of the Sanad has not been 
given in the text of the grant. The usual Mangalacarana also is not there. 
The original of this Sanad, which is said to be in the custody of the Kasi 
Mutt at Miulki, will have to be carefully examined by the experts of the 
Epigraphic department before one could unhesitatingly make use of its 
data for definite historical purposes. 

There are two serious considerations which tend to raise a legitimate 
doubt about the genuineness of this Sanad. (i) The Konkandbhyudaya 


Lh AAT AETT TARAS, TEATATAT TT TACT TAT TACATAT, ATE 


ACACIA KUHTCTHMNAST AAAS IET + TAMAS ATTN Y 
ata ara afefastee arearmradt aarat ata ara aearaated arg Fat TMA TIT 
asares ary aaages ofacraerey frat, 4, fra faerrertafay a, 
aware «Argan, fawatfens, afefune dare Aledate dara, aq sfaaatt ste 
WHS, VAAN, AAA, WHR Kiea, VATA, TAaTa, BHafadiet, qaqa, ATK, 
TSE, Wee Has TH Healey Bere aiafaegis ates sre fares AMAA Ifa 
MaTATATCT arse Cif sean wifes, ae Ufa sata aeaeag un faa aor 
faare arat mat ofeeftfe weeq * * * * * aR aeons 0” 
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of the great Madhva Sarasvata scholar, Sagara Ramacarya, was written 
in 1700 A.p., with the avowed object of establishing the Safkarmiiva and 
equality of status of the Gauda Sarasvata Brahmins of the Sdsasti and 
Antirja and other groups of Sadrasvatas who had migrated to Kerala, 
Taulava, and Karnataka country with the other Brahmins there along 
the West coast. A great dispute is reported to have arisen over the Brahmi- 
nical status of these settlers in the Keladi Kingdom during the period of 
Sivappa Nayaka and Queen Cannamamba, which came up for decision 
before an assembly of Brahmins. The dispute was decided in favor of the 
- Gauda-Sarasvatas, whose spokesmen placed voluminous evidence in their 
favor. Sagara Ramacarya’s own father, Sagara VenkateSacarya, a renown- 
ed scholar, was one of the important speakers on the occasion. Rama- 
carya’s work was intended to put on record all the arguments and counter- 
arguments on the question and summarize the contents of the various 
records, letters, grants, Rayasas and other communications received by 
members of the Sarasvata community as well as other documents preser- 
ved in the Mathas of the Gauda-Sarasvatas in the form of grants and Sri- 
mukhas issued by Heads of other Madhva Mathas and by various ruling 
chiefs. In such a work as this, written by a Gauda Sarasvata himself, it 
is natural to expect this most important document of the Kasi Mutt to 
be mentioned. It is therefore, not a little surprising that this Sanad has 
been completely passed over in the copious recital from various grants, 
Rayasas and other documents which the author of the Konkandbhyudaya 
makes in the course of his work. He has referred to the Niriipas, and 
Rayasas sent from time to time by the Pontiffs of several Madhva Mathas 
such as the Uttaradi Mutt, the Raghavendra Svami Mutt, the Vydsaraja 
Mutt, Mulbagal Mutt and the Astamathas of Udipi. But the grant of 
Surendra Tirtha to Yadavendra Tirtha of Kasi Mutt, which has also 
material evidence to offer on the point at issue, is conspicuous by its 
absence. Indeed, there are very special reasons entitling this Sanad to promi- 
nent mention. In the first place, it is the earliest datable record of the 
community, pointing to the historical existence of a Gauda-Sarasvata Matha 
as early as 1542. Secondly, it proves the existence of a recognized order 
of Vaisnava ascetics within that community and establishes the right of its 
disciples, as Brahmins, to Satkarmas and to receive mantra and mudra from 
their own Gurus. Such an early document as this would have great 
evidentiary value from the point of view of the author. In these circum- 
stances, his not having referred to it is very strange and unaccountable,— 
all the more so, when he has cited from Rayasas and other documents 
emanating from much later Pontiffs like Satyabhinava Tirtha (1676-1706), 
Raghavendra (1623-71), Yogindra (1671-88) and Sirindra (1688-92), 
and has also referred to the services rendered by Raghavendra Tirtha of 
the Kasi Mutt to Satyabhinava Tirtha, during one of his visits to Banaras. 
Thus, the non-mention of Surendra Tirtha’s copperplate grant (dated 
1542), to Yadavendra Tirtha of the Kasi Mutt, throws a grave doubt 
upon the genuineness of that record. 
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(ii) This is confirmed by another point which emerges from two 
records in the Gokarna Mutt. One of them is a Kadita in Sanskrit, record- 
ing the Punyatithis of the Pontiffs of that Mutt; and the other is a Sanskrit 
record of an agreement reached in 1590 a.p., in Cochin, between (Anu)— 
Jivottama Tirtha of the Gokarna Matha and Yadavendra Tirtha of KaAsi 
Matha, regarding their respective privileges and rights over collections 
made from the disciples of their community. 

The first record informs us inter alia that Yadavendra Tirtha was a 
disciple of Jivottama Tirtha of the Gokarna Matha and that he went over 
to Vijayindra Tirtha and became his Sisya, by resorting to dandapariortti 
(changing the ascetic staff, as prescribed by rules) : 


oe afttrere fverrert freratenerererereaet cae teret FFI: 
aTaTg HOIaM qredeaqateate: i 


This information is repeated in the record of the agreement reached bet- 
ween Anujivottama and Yadavendra and their followers: 4691 


Tents warcafarendrag-agarest ( = 1590 a.v.) ahatneeaeadt saserafaat afey- 
rafrre 1 eetrand faferer, sitrara aaa TAT aTIay, ACEHACTAAAT, TAMA SATAT 
RAC FT AAT, famiaret @ srearg waite Sif: \ faaxta accfaafara- 
qUaAT 4, ATeaedl aveatcate: Fead aggeMl as | Ut THT Aca aH aATTS ferfacay 
HEATH AT A Aaa qurahaaata Taft wee faefacratea | aenfefaraitd ase aya: 
ra: Ta Sister: Tyelarensenafats uw senfadaiot dara ga fassarayt fra 
grained wien | oe qe, cer ater ad fafa, Mats (o7) stataaeaeagedt 
fafac, wifaarier free enfrafata a 

Now this information about the dandaparivrtti of Yadavendra and 
his becoming a disciple of Vijayindra, in 1590, given in these two records, 
if true, would make it virtually impossible for us to agree that the Kasi 
Mutt was in existence before the date of this agreement (1590) or that it 
was presided over by Yadavendra Tirtha from 1542 onwards, as it would 
appear from the Sanad of Surendra Tirtha. 

The crux of the problem is that the information given about 
Yadavendra Tirtha in the two sets of records is manifestly irreconcilable. 
One of them will have to be rejected as untrue. We have already seen that 
the grant of Surendra Tirtha to Yadavendra Tirtha finds no mention in the 
Ronkandbhyudaya and that such an omission considerably weakens its authen- 
ticity and genuineness. If the Kasi Mutt had already come into existence 
in 1542 (or earlier ?) with Yadavendra Tirtha as its Head, though acting 
under the spiritual suzerainty of Surendra Tirtha’s Mutt, there would 
have been no conceivable reason at all, for Yadavendra’s resorting to 
Dandaparivrtti, in 1590, to become a Sisya of Vijayindra ! Even supposing 
that Yadavendra had been ordained by Surendra Tirtha himself, in or 
before 1542, there would be no justification whatever for Yadavendra’s 
resorting to dandaparivrtti and becoming a disciple of Vijayindra, inasmuch 
as there was absolutely no chance of his being allowed to succeed to 
Vijayindra’s own Pitha. This mystery of Yadavendra’s dandaparivrtti can 
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not therefore be explained on any other hypothesis except that he had been 
originally a disciple of the Gokarna Matha and that for some important 
reason he had decided to sever his connection with is and take a fresh 
ordination by dandapaririti. According tothe Gokarna Mutt tradition, 
this was precisely the reason for his secession. The name “Yadiidvaha’’ 
by which he is referred to in the record of 1590 is perhaps a pointer to his 
earlier Pontifical name which was presumably given a slight change as 
‘““Vadavendra’’, later. The agreement of 1590, it will be seen; makes a 
reference to the misunderstanding and estrangement of relations 
(acifarfaca) between the two Pontiffs. The agreement itself might have 
been entered into between the parties soon after Yadavendra’s secession 
had become a fazt. accompli. In that case, the Sanad of 1542 may be re- 
garded as having been drawn up anachronistically, after the installation 
of Yadavendra as the first Head of the Kasi Mutt with the blessings of 
Vijayindra Tirtha himself. The tradition in the Kasi Mutt that 
Yadavendra was educated and trained for some years in the Kumbakonam 
Mutt under Vijayindra would make this theory all the more probable. 
Subsequent contacts of Vijayindra with the Kasi Mutt are shown by his 
installation of the idol of Nrsimha at the temple of Milki, in S. Kanara. 
ayant | aWacrgghd: | 
enfadisa aft: sft fagapitvaueiteet: 
(Konrkandbhyudaya, vi, 515). 
and of AnanteSvara at Mafijeshwar. His successor Sudhindra (1596- 
1623) installed the deity at the Tirumala Devasvam at Cochin, belonging 
to the Gauda Sarasvata community. (Sdérasvata Bhisana, p. 133).1 
The Konkandbhyudaya gives details of numerous Rayasas sent by 
the successors of Vijayindra viz., Raghavendra, Yogindra and Surindra 
to the Rulers of Keladi and to the leading men of the Sarasvata community 
at Basrur, Bednur and other places and by Satyabhinava Tirtha of the 
Uttaradi Mutt and his disciple Satyadhisa. In these Rayasas the Satkar- 
mitva of the Gauda-Sarasvata Brahmins and the right of the Heads of the 
Kasi and Gokarna Mutts to administer mantra and mudrda to their disciples, 
in the absence of Heads of these suzerain Mutts, are clearly set forth. They 
show that the heads of these well-known Madhva Mathas in the Desh 
stood strongly by the Sarasvata Madhvas in their hour of need and warmly 
supported their rights, which were being challenged in some quarters. 
There is a false impression, that only the Uttaradi and Raghavendra 
Svami Mutts supported the cause of the Gauda-Sarasvatas, when they 
were fighting for their rights and that Heads of the Udip1 Mutts were more 
or less hostile to them. Such a view is entirely misplaced. The Konkand- 
bhyudaya cites many Rayasas issued at the time of this great controversy 
by the Head of the Vydsaraya Mutt and by Laksmikanta Tirtha of the 
a eee Mutt and by the Heads of the Astamathas of Udipi :— 


agers fared Tae Bia 
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eerag fg AeaslSoraqacyc: 

sinnainiiale: 1 

Tea: Tay adware: 

fafeatts situate wartsr wea 

ata aeaqata tarar frm i (VI, 207-10) 
The names of Visvavandya Tirtha and Visvapati Tirtha of the Pejavar 
Mutt have also been specially mentioned in this connection. The tradition 
of the origin of the Gauda-Sarasvata Mutts from the Palimar Mutt of 
Udipi cannot, therefore, be dismissed on this ground of any supposed 
indifference or hostility of feelings between the Udipi Mutts and the 
Sarasvata community. The two inscriptions in the Krsna temple in 1614 
A.D. recording grants of Damarasa Prabhu! and Linga Pai? are an elo- 
quent proof of the harmony of feelings that existed between members of 
the Gauda Sarasvata community and the Pontiffs of the Udipi Mutts. 
Such recognition of their Brahminical status had, however, nothing to do 
with the Taulava and other Dravida Brahmins not interdining or inter- 
marrying with the Gauda Sarasvatas. As the Gauda Sarasvatas were 
newcomers in Tuluva, Kerala and Karnataka and were not strict vegetarians 
(See Sdrasvatabhiisana, pp 569-74), there was bound to be a certain natural 
reluttance on the part of the other Dravida Brahmins like the Nambidris, 
the Taulavas, the Havikas and DeSastha Brahmins of Karnataka to inter- 
dine and intermarry with them. This has tended to keep the Gauda 
Sarasvata Madhvas, as a community, rather aloof from the rest-of the 
Madhva world and has prevented its closer integration with it. Such 
integration may come in the future, when such differences in tastes and 
habits are not there to divide them into distinctive groups. 

In the record of the Punyatithis of the Pontiffs of the Gokarna Mutt, 
the line prior to Narayana Tirtha is described as coming from Madhva 
down to Raghittama Tirtha. This would appear to suggest that the 
Gokarna Mutt is descended from the Uttaradi Mutt, and that therefore 
there is no truth in the older tradition that 1t was an offshoot of the Palimar 
Mutt. But a careful scrutiny of the text here : 

MEATHAATATIT ATATLATT AUT 

MATT BT STTTTT AAT 
would show that the passage confirms the view of Taulava descent in so many 
words. The mention of “Raghittama” in this connection, is obviously 
an inadvertent scribal error for ‘‘Ramacandra Tirtha” (of the Palimar 


1 ae aniesinens veftr stgereat fe ** a ore arafeata MSM aoraT- 


AU ASUIAT wafer wifretas eRe TTS AT ATTA TY 
wife ete frax i (S. I. I. vii, no. 303) 


2. wafer st sargermnfaarerrad 1536 are dacrwe gerne 10 fercare farer- 
dried stress, freianiveinings vefrs feortac gare safe wre ater 
AHA AURA Blewraiy mer was wanmtad ada faraca 
aTeTtg ay farwta feryia * * * (S. I. I. vil, no. 303). 
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Mutt). For, if, by ““Raghittama”’ in the above passage, the Svamiji of 
the Uttaradi Mutt, of that name, had been meant the description of the 
whole Parampard from Madhva down to Raghiittama as a ‘“Taulava Param- 
para”, in the text, would be singularly inappropriate and preposterous; 
as barring (Madhva and) Vidyanidhi there are no other Taulavas in that 
line representing the Uttarddt Mutt. The line of the Palimar Mutt from 
Madhva to Ramacandra Tirtha (the Sannyadsa Guru of the first Head of 
the Gokarna Mutt, according to the tradition of the Guruparampardmrta), 
on the other hand, 1s an exclusively Taulava Parampard, without a single exception. 
This description of the Parampara prior to Narayana Tirtha as a ““Taulava 
Parampara”’ and of the line from Narayana Tirtha onwards as the ‘‘Kon- 
kana Parampara’’, in the record, is itself a standing proof and conclusive 
evidence that even at the time when this record was prepared, in the days of Raghu- 
candra Tirtha of the Gokarna Mutt (d-1682 a.p.), who is the last named Pontiff 
in that list, the tradition of the descent of the Gokarna Mutt from a purely 
Taulava Parampara was quite firmly established. 

There are some striking indications of some kind of residuary powers 
and jurisdiction vesting in the Uttaradi and Raghavendra Svami Mutts 
in regard to the Kasi and Gokarna Mutts, in some of the Rayasas cited 
in the Konkandbhyudaya : 


(i) TateTg TT sitacaranfaradtae: 


TUS TT AAVTAT: A 
aTadg AT sawed sHIA | 
WAAAY TATA ALT Aa HAA tt 
wea fasta wougier: apart aft | 
wad genta: : * * * (vi, 244-46) 
(li) SRP: aearftraahths: 1 WE 
# x a 


suaaaadeste Carag Tay | 


wt camrfafrcart araqatrercry (vi, 263-64) 


amufeg aan fara wacahearary | 
Wagqateart Wat AAT: | 

TH eeHe A HAT Saray | 

eat da fer freraniahaifatrs + | 
weary sfracrd wet waits: qurifet a: 


ROTTEN ere oreht Treen eaT: 
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TAS ATTA ANTS es SAT: 
ATTA TET ATH: Te WAHT: 


(iv) efa Ueta amt feaary weegarfee | 
im dae 


aaa AReraat: arrafevarga: i (vi, 345-52) 
(v) farewnitaitearreiad ga | 


CaaTTAA ATT: 

wat da TERT fara aay 

— CorerereaT eae: z 

TATE at Afaory TAA: 

AUIS Ty eaysq Tertetaentaat: | 

vag * tC * (272) 

aa % areilarare wear aaredes 7: 

arora dea areat saeet fata: 

GAesydal Aa WaaaaATear: | 

aaa: afarat Heat srarahet 

hb erat 7: staat T ATaay | 

Od a: BAM: Wea | 

aa eM qreaccaratatrafrerat: 

eefatriasenta: saett fe agar 

Uaat — Hed: HOTT fe | 

wes THM frrarapirad uw = (vi, 267-79) 

According to V. N. Kudva the fact that Yadavendra T.was complete- 
ly in the background at the time of the grant of 1542 and Raghavendra 
was also in the background at the time of the installation of the idol of 
Venkatachalapati in Cochin by Sudhindra T. (in 1599) shows that the 
Svamis of the Kasi Mutt were not considered as Gurus of the followers 
of Kasi Mutt in their own right but merely as deputies specially autho- 


rized to carry out the functions of their Gurus of the Kumbakonam Mutt, 
in their absence. 


1. Mangalore. 
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There were probably certain mutual tensions between the two 
Sarasvata Mathas which obliged them to seek the intervention of the 
Uttaradi and Raghavendra Svami Mutts towards a peaceful settlement 
of their differences, as a result of which they probably came to have closer 
repproachments with them, than with the Udipi Mutts. But this need 
not upset the fact of the original descent of the two Sarasvata Mutts from 
the Palimar Mutt, as has been accepted by the earlier tradition. 

Perhaps, the wisest thing would be to agree to leave the whole ques- 
tion of the origin of the Kasi and the Gokarna Mutts an open question for 
the present and await more conclusive evidences which the future may bring 
to light from the unexplored records of the Uttaradi, Raghavendra Svami 
and Udipi Mutts themselves, in addition to those of the two Sdrasvata 
Mutts. ‘The evidence so far available to us on this question is rather one- 
sided in that no confirmatory or corroborative evidences have been discove- 
red from the records and literary works of the other Madhva Mathas such 
as the Udipi Mutts and the ‘Mathatraya’ to verify or supplement the in- 
formation furnished by the Korkandbhyudaya and the records of the Kasi and 
the Gokarna Mutts. When these unexplored sources are fully tapped, we 
may get a truer and more complete picture of the precise nature and extent 
of the socio-religious contacts and relations between the Madhva Saras- 
vata community in the country and its Mutts on the one hand and the rest 
of the Madhva community in the country and its various Mutts, on the 
other. Such a systematic inquiry is bound to be rewarding in its results. 
It is to be hoped that some enterprising and competent Madhva scholar 
will undertake this task and benefit the entire Madhva community. 

In the present Head of the Kasi Mutt, Sri Sudhindra Tirtha, we 
have a Pontiff who has received the benefit of modern liberal education 
besides traditional learning. His attachment to the philosophy of Madhva 
is deep and sincere. He has established the Sukrtindra Oriental Research 
Institute in Cochin, which is doing good work. 

If the Madhva community would unite to mobilize its full strength 
by enlisting the support and cooperation of all its Pithadhipatis and carry 
‘out a long-range programme for its own social, religious and philosophical 
advancement, the school of Madhvacarya, its literature and its philosophy 
are bound to have a great future. In this great task, the Heads of Mutts 
themselves will have to inspire and lead the community. 

While the Gokarna Mutt. has only one succession list of Pontifis to 
which it adheres, the Kasi Mutt has the dubious distinction of being pro- 
vided with as many as four different succession lists published by its 
accredited authors and research scholars like Ganapatrao Igal, V. R. Bhat, 
H: L. Kamat and V. N. Kudva in addition to the official version given in 
the Gurupravaramafijari of its seventeenth Pontiff Vibudhendra Tirtha 
(1800-34). These lists differ from one another in several details. 
Vibudhendra’s version includes Raghucandra and a Sarhyamindra in its 
list while they really belong to the other Mutt. Igal includes only the second 
Pontiff in the Kasi Mutt. Three of these authors begin the succession list 
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of the Kasi Mutt right from Madhva and Padmanabha T. and project 
the view that the Pontiffs Raghuvarya, and VA4gisa in their list were also 
Sarasvata Yatis. We have seen the chronological difficulty to which this 
is open. We have therefore to set aside the reconstructed lists of these 
modern authors. Unfortunately, the ‘official’ version of Vibudhendra is 
open to grave doubts as it bristles with howlers created by its own fancies 
without any regard for facts of history or even self-consistency. It is sur- 
prising the modern authors have not drawn attention to these. Even the 
review of the Kasi Mutt lists in Kumta Anant Vaikunth Bhat’s book (1973) 
has not noticed them. For example the Gurupravaramafjari makes Vidya- 
nidhi its seventh Pontiff (after Padmanabha T’) a contemporary of Ragha- 
vendra T. (1624-71) of the Kumbagkonam Mutt. It makes the most 
astounding statement this Vidyanidhi, who is otherwise unknown to fame 
as an author of any scholarly works, went to the rescue of the illustrious 
Raghavendra T. (who has written such erudite works as Bhaéftasangraha. 
Candrika-Prakdfa Sudhd-Parimala and the great c. on the Tarkatdndava and 
many others, some forty in all) when he (Raghavendra T.) was finding 
it impossible to repulse in argument some Advaitic scholars with whom 
he was thrown in disputation. There cannot be a more absurd story. 
For, according to literary and epigraphic evidence the Pontifical date of 
Raghavendra is 1624-71. Jn the very next Stabaka of the Gurupravaramaiyari 
we are told that this Vidyanidhi’s successor Yadavendra T. sought the 
help of Surendra T. of the Kumbakonam Mutt against the harassment 
and opposition to him from some quarters and obtained from Surendra T. 
(in 1542) rights, privileges and honors from him rehabilitating his position 
and status in the community as Guru of the Sarasvatas. Now, according 
to sober history, Surendra T’. was the third predecessor of Raghavendra on 
the. Pitha of the Kimbakonam Mutt. It is humanly impossible for 
Vidyanidhi to have been a contemporary of both Surendra-T. (1515-39) 
and his great-grand-disciple and successor on the Pitha viz. Raghavendra. 
These howlers are enough to show that no reliance can be placed on the 
succession list of the Gurupravaramaijari. We have therefore to go back to 
the record of agreement dated 1590 between Yadavendra and Anu- 
Jivottama in consequence of the former’s secession from the Gokarna Mutt 
and getting installed as the first Head of the ‘Kasi’? Mutt by Surendra 
Tirtha successor Vijayindra. This will smoothly explain the origination 


of both the Gauda Séarasvata Madhva Mutts fromthe Palimar Mutt of 
Udipi. 
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APPENDIX V 


BALADEVA’S GOVINDA BHASYA AND THE 
CONCEPT OF ACINTYABHEDABHEDA 


IN his article on ‘‘Govinda-Bhasya History of its Composition’, 
published in the Gaugiya, 1960 (Vol. V. pp. 57-60) Dr. S. Das has explained 
the special circumsfances that led to the emergence of the Govinda-Bhasya 
of Baladeva on the B. 8. According to this account, the Gaudiya Vaisnavas 
were facing a stiff-opposition to their existence from the rival sect of Rama- 
nandis at Galta (Amber). They were called upon by their rivals either 
to accept Madhva’s B. S. B., and his systent completely, or else to establish 
their claims to be recognized as an authorized sect by producing their own 
commentary on the B. 8. It 1s said that Baladeva took up this challenge 
and was given eighteen days’ time to complete his commentary. 

Evidently, Baladeva must have found himself in a fix. He could 
not renounce his allegiance to Madhva or deny the historical and spiritual 
descent of the Caitanya Sampradaya from Madhva’s. At the same time, 
he could not disavow the strong Pantheistic trend which had marked the 
teachings of the early followers of Caitanya. He had therefore to “‘follow 
a middle course” and try to find an answer to Madhva’s criticisms of 
Brahmaparinamavada and reconcile them with the Pantheism of the Bengal 
Vaisnavas in the light of the theory of Acintyabhedabheda. We cannot 
otherwise explain his diverging from Madhva’s interpretation of the 
Prakrtyadhikarana, Bhoktrapattyadhikarana and Tadananyatvadhikarana 
and departing from Madhva’s interpretation of the Sutra ii, 1, 6 while 
endorsing his interpretation of ii, 1, 5. and falling back upon Parinamavada 
imterpretation in the abovementioned adhikaranas and at the same time 
affirming his supreme allegiance to Madhva at the end of his Siddhdnta- 
raina, which is a sort of Pithika to his Gou:nda-Bhdsya and in his own commen- 
tary on it and in his Prameyaratndvalz. 

Even for this, it would appear that the fault lay with some of his 
own predecessors in the Caitanya school who seem to have overworked 
the theory of ‘“‘Acintyabhedabheda”’, in their newfound enthusiasm for it, 
as it came to them from Madhva and his works, in its original form of 
Savisesabheda between substance and attributes (applied to the Brahman 
and its attributes, powers and manifestations and between other sentient 
reals and their attributes as well). But then, the followers of Caitanya 
seem to have lost sight of the very well-defined scope and limitations of 
this theory of relations pointed out by Madhva himself and his accredited 
followers : 

(1) Hegre caqaiawearacaares: 
fawtat ara sfaa: i (AV) 
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(il) 7 Ta qeqzeey dares fatearta aaerfafe: enfafa aeaq i wa 
wear soafretq 46a sf, WaTaTa sTarmrafen, aaeuagreea sfaa:, ada 
wanfafafafasta: | (Vadaratnavali, iv) 

By putting together Madhva’s belief in the afamneqaufer of 
Iévara and his acceptance of the thesis of Savisesabheda between sub- 
stance and attributes in certain well-defined instances, they ended up by 
extending the scope of the latter beyond its legitimate jurisdiction to the 
mutual relation between (1) the Brahman and the Jivas on the one hand. 
and (2) between the material world of Prakrti and Brahman as well. This 
was doing violence to the original conception as it stood in Madhva’s meta- 
physics and stretching it beyond its proper sphere. 

How this erroneous extension might have originated could be gather- 
ed from what Dr. Das himself says about the roots of the ‘‘Acintyabheda- 
bheda’”’? doctrine going back to Madhva’s Bhdgavata-T atparya itself; though 
“he (Madhva) did not attach importance to tt nor develop it intoa system” (Op. 
cit. p. 60) (Italics mine). To make the position clear, it is necessary 
to quote Dr. Das further, ‘““The Gaudiyas do not differ from Madhva; 
but on the contrary, constructed in part, the superstructure of their doc- 
trine on the basis of Madhva’s philosophy of difference between Jiva and 
Godhead. We have remarked elsewhere that though Madhva was the pro- 
mulgator of the Suddha Dvaita system of philosophy, which is the theme 
of his writings, yet it was he who, for the first time, gave the tdea of and mentioned 
the Acintyabheddbheda theory in his Bhdgavata Tatparya (xi, 7, 51), citing a 
verse from the Brahma-Tarka, an ancient treatise on Tantra. iva was 
aware of the existence of the clue to his Acintyabhedabhedavada in Madhva’s Bhaga- 
vata-T atparya, when in the beginning of his Safsandarbha he tells us that he 
follows Madhva’s 7étparya and accepts references in them to works such as 
the Brahmatarka as genuine, tho’ he could not consult the latter in the 
originals.”? (p, 59)—Italics mine. 

It would, however, be clear from the actual verses of the Brahma- 
tarka cited by Madhva in this connection : 

“(a) waararaat twat aferrera 

wiaaaaaraa = PTaedederat 

eretinifrieta fraraay (i) Wave 

(ii) Wraeqeaq ga (iii) ata THaTatT | 

Faaqrara; adister ae afsar efi 


a? 


dat aaadeets wet F eaten: | 


erases fracargwary | 
fromrfraradra wt aaaie ay | 
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(b) Wareat waraa wards adage 
avast fafaret erect feat” ef i 
that the reference in them to the relation of ‘‘Savigesabheda’’ is strictly 
limited to the relation between sentient reals like God, the Fivas and Cetana 
Prakrti alone vis a vis their respective attributes, characteristics, powers etc. 
It is recognized in these verses that as between Brahman and its auspicious 
attributes like reality, consciousness and bliss, and many others of a _ tran- 
scendental nature (such as Bala, Virya, Auddarya, Saundarya and so on) as 
oa as the actions, manifestations, powers, limbs etc. of Brahman, there 
s ‘‘Savisesabheda” and therefore no difference as such. The same thing 
pr it is said, (by the mysterious power of God) between the Jivas in 
relation to their own attributes and powers and also between ‘“‘Cetana-Prakrti”’ 
and her powers attributes etc. It is also expressly stated, in the above verses, 
that as regards Jada-Prakrti and her various attributes, modifications etc., 
and in the realm of material causality in general, the relation of “‘bheda- 
bheda’’ is to be recognized, because both the types of relations are eviden- 
ced therein. That is to say, the material substance and its changes are 
not seen in isolation like two extended fingers; at the same time, the qualities 
are seen to change though the substance remains and endures. 

It would be noticed that the verses cited above speak only of the 
“Acintya-Sakti” of [svara or His mysterious or inscrutable powers whereby 
His indivisible oneness of essence is maintained side by side with his infinite 
powers, functions, manifestations etc. This “‘Acintyasgakti’’ has also been 
designated by Madhva’s commentator as the “‘Aghatitaghatanapatiyasi 
§aktih”’ of the Lord and it has been ably expounded by his commentators 
in sO many contexts in the light of the doctrine of ViSesas. 

It should however be noted that Madhva has not used the term 
“‘Acintyabhedabheda”’ anywhere in his writings; nor does it occur in the 
above passages cited by him from the Brahmatarka. He has made it crystal 
clear in the above passages and elsewhere in all his writings, that only 
(Savifesa)-abheda by virtue of Acintyasakti subsists between sentient reals 
and their natures, powers, attributes, functions etc. both in their latent 
and patent states (vyakti and avyakti) and that ““Bhedabheda”’ (difference- 
cum-identity) should be recognized in respect of all insentient reality and 
its various states, qualities etc. 

These verses would not therefore allow us to bring the relation in 
which the souls and the material world (which is a modification of Prakrtt) 
stand to Brahman under the purview of either Savisesabheda or-Bheda- 
bheda through the Acintyasakti ofthe Lord. For this relation of Savisesa- 
bheda or Bhedabheda for that matter would apply only within the sphere 
of one given substance (dharmi) and would not apply as between two dis- 
tinct ‘“Dharmis” as Jivas and Brahman or Jadas and Brahman or Jadas 
and Jivas or between one Jiva and another. Madhva has also made it 
clear in his B. S. B. ii, 3, 43, that between Jivas and Brahman both differ- 
ence and identity could never be accepted in their primary sense : 


arial A Tera: | 
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It would thus be impossible on his view or on the authority of the above 
verses of the Brahmatarka to talk of any relation of ‘““Bhedabheda’’ at all 
between (i) Brahman and the Jivas or (ii) between the world and Brahman. 
I have already drawn attention to an unhappy misinterpretation 
of Madhva’s words occurring in J. E. Carpenter’s Thetsm in Mediaeval India 
and his comments on Madhva arising from such a misunderstanding.! 
It is strange that a similar misconstruction of the passage should occur in 
the article on Acintyabhedabhedavada published in the Gaudiya, Vol. v, i, p. 
55, where the author says that ““Madhva has, however, admitted Bhedabheda; 
though not so fervently as his ‘““Bheda’”’, when he says (B. S. B. ii, 3, 43) 
that Bhedabheda may be accepted, but not principally”. [Italics mine }. 

This mutual incompatibility of Bheda and Abheda, between one 
sentient real and another or between a sentient real and an insentient one, 
would remain absolute and irreconcilable at all levels. It could not be 
got over by adding a prefix! acmntya to their juxtaposition; or by an appeal 
to the acintyaSakti of God to bring about contradictions. For, according 
to Madhva, God’s inscrutable powers should not be invoked in a manner 
that would offend against or compromise His own sovereignty. Inconsist- 
ency with divine majesty would itself be the criterion of what 1s unworthy 
of acceptance. All proofs and authorities including the ‘‘Srutarthapatti’? 
from which the Caitanya school proposes to derive its doctrine of ‘“‘Acintya- 
bhedabheda”’ (between the world, God and the fivas) should be inter- 
preted in the light of this supreme criterion : 

“a weritirg: fafacrrcacr fact aq? | 

watrafate VI Atay | 

emeertaced arenfaar: mar” (A. V.) 

“a arfaare: Get aa wat Wadaz | 

aradafaarst: Bar: ee warag nn” (A. V2) 

The theory of actual Parinama of Brahman would undermine its pristine 
purity of essence (nirvikdritvam) as taught by the Srutis and would be very 
compromising to the Divine nature. It has therefore been rejected by 
Madhva, Jayatirtha and Vyasatirtha in their writings on very strong 
grounds. Baladeva has done nothing to answer their criticisms before 
venturing to reintroduce ‘the same old theory into his philosophy. The 
only change he has made in its set-up is to introduce a distinction between 
the Para or Svaripa Sakti of Brahman and its Maya-Sakti and make the 
Brahman in its Svariipa or Para aspect remain nirvikdra and unmodified 
and make it the material cause of the world of Prakrti in respect of its Maya- 
Sakti, which is subject to change. Jivas are the modifications of the ‘Apara 
Sakti’. . 


f 


l. See p. 120, 


2. For further remarks on this point see my Madhva’s Teachings in His Own Words, 
Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, 1961, p. 112. 
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But all this does not carry one very far; as ultimately, Sakti and 
Saktimat are accepted in the Caitanya school itself as identical, following 
Madhva : wfeorfaanateatfe a fade: ait | 
This has to be so as the Caitanya school accepts no ‘Svagatabheda’ within 
Brahman. But under B.S. ii, 1, 13, Baladeva seeks to distinguish Sakti 
from Brahman: war wfrarat warn: waearseste afeamerot: at (—Aa:) “aitfa + etfs: | 

The acceptance of three different orders of Saktis in Brahman viz., 
Para, Apara and Maya Sakti to get over the difficulties involved in actual 
Brahmaparinamavada would not help in the least. This sort of Sakti- 
parinama of Brahman has been fully anticipated by Madhva and refuted 
by him and his commentator in their works : 

“ata cforms amine cat fe | 

a aT wierd ae a caresdteae: 1 ( AV.) f 

ay qa —feed WAIN Ararteatsarcns, Tareas Ah | Taraa Say fafa, fedr- 
Haar | sal + Bheag are: | fafaanieed Faeetfeafawacaragawry | aa, avalaara wer IF- 
aerate a yfeafacatsts 


afe wart: aquaria oorre:, Faearia fafaarceraifead, aat aeacery—aaratraredal 
aaraet ar? a aaeda:, saree ofonfacarear angaacraaria i aft aaraeti anda ada 
Warwar ar ? + aaata:, saree cfonfacarmean watsarectaqaeniq | TY Aaah) aHea THK 
WAM | Aaisianra frendifa aq; fe aie wiearsatsts ? Teng, arateqenris varias: | 
aa: fafacrat ate—'at arr’ aff 1 Teeaaeraies & aegqal 1 aa fafaare oafafraaa 1 sax 
afonfat wIgITartag; Beier way Seataaiereas shrrfece: 1 faltarzver aafa- 
fare aentrieacad, wfonfta waignerer sarcadtt aitsacarq | 
aa ‘at arr’ fa Toray | carat F, ‘Waeg’ afa ararery i” 
(Jayatirtha, NMS. i, p. 200). 
[If you think—*‘there are two aspects of Brahman,—one that is essentially 
blissful and of the nature of unlimited consciousness and the other of the 
nature of “‘Sat’’ (pure reality). It is efficient cause in its former aspect 
and material cause of the world in the latter aspect. The immutability 
of Brahman is thus to be understood with reference to the former aspect. 
There is no violence to logic on this view that Brahman in its aspect of 
““Sat”’ transforms itself into the world of matter....”’ 

The advocates of such a theory will have to define if these aspects 
are identical with each other; or are partly different and partly identical. 
They cannot be identical as both the aspects will have to transform them- 
selves, in that case. Nor can they be different and identical. For, at least 
in respect of identity, there will be overlapping of the aspects and then the 
same nemesis of transformation of both the aspects. If it is argued that the 
‘difference’ will prevent the identity from coming in and the nemesis from 
following, then, why not dispense with the ‘identity’ that is so palpably 
powerless and impotent against ‘difference’ ? 

Therefore, it must be admitted that the two aspects are entirely differ- 
ent. Thus, it comes to this that there are, in reality, two different entities, 
~—one of which is essentially immutable and acting as the operative cause 
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alone of the Universe and the other liable to transformation and acting as 
the material cause of the Universe. 

If so much is admitted, we, who are advocates of the view that Brah- 
man is the efficient cause only, of the Universe, have no quarrel with you. 
For, on our view, God is that principle which is essentially and absolutely 
immutable and is the efficient cause alone of the world’s origin etc. We 
designate the other principle that is the transforming and material cause 
of the Universe as ‘‘Prakrti’’. 

In the above discussion, the term ‘“‘aspect’”? (or part)—bhéga, 
should be understood to have been used from the point of view of the 
Pirvapaksin. From the point of view of the Siddhantin, the two “aspects” 
are really two different principles or substances. } 

—Tr. quoted from my Svatantradoaita or Madhwa’s Thaistic Realism, 
1942, p. 45. 

This criticism of Jayatirtha would apply with equal force tothe type of 
Brahmaparinamavada that Baladeva has adopted and attempted to justify in 
his c. on the B.S. We can only say therefore that whatever might have been 
Baladeva’s reason for departing from Madhva’s stand in respect of actual 
Brahmaparinama, his attempt to improve upon Madhva’s philosophical 
position on this point and revive Brahmaparinamavada under the aegis of 
Brahman’s acintyddbhutafakit and justify it on the basis of the concept of 
‘‘Acintyabhedabheda”’ cannot be accepted as satisfactory or convineing. 

Baladeva has drawn heavily upon Madhva’s B. S. B. and mearporat- 
ed many of his special and peculiar interpretations of the Sitras that 
differ completely from those of Samkara and Ramanuja. This by itself 
is a tribute to the intrinsic merit of Madhva’s interpretation of the Sittras 
from one who tried to write an independent commentary on the Sitras, 
in the special interest of a north Indian school of Vaisnavism. At the 
same time, as we have seen, he has not chosen to follow Madhva’s line of 
thought and interpretation on certain important points of doctrine and 
dogma. Except on the issue of Brahmaparinama it is, however, dificult 
to see any definite principles upon which he thought it fit to fall im line 
with Madhva or diverge from his interpretations. 

For instance, he does not adhere to the principle of direct Samanvaya 
of the entire Sastra in Brahman (Séksat paramamukhyavrttyd ) in the I Adhyaya 
as accepted by Madhva; though he quotes with approval Madhva’s view in 
favor of direct Samanvaya and his authority fram the Bhdgavate : 
at 0 feaetsfirect «=o at) faeneartsdrer ss sereq (xi, 21.43) for such direct 
Samanvaya. In the Sitra: arremiserea (i, 1, 12) he accepts 
the repeated use of the word brahma  (a@rreareara) = in connection 
with it as the fetu for regarding Anandamaya as Brahman; but fails to 
apply the same principle to Annamaya and others as he ought to have done, 
if regard be had for consistency. He seems hardly to have paid any 





q. Ch agT ae : 


WIAA | FaSrCeIay 
eT | ade fete at Aaa 1 aera, aereanfeg Werte TTMCAT METATTATEAR RIA 
wrett aready ? we aranafey feadl -waewes: TYR MAAWATT: aA aT TRA (TP. ) 
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attention to the powerful arguments of the 7P and JC., in this connection. 
Similarly, in his interpretation of B. S. i, 1, 2; i, 1, 31;  aet stfaseto (i, 2, 
1] ) and in the interpretation of most of the adhikaranas of the fourth pada 
of the Samanvayadhyaya, he has departed from Madhva’s interpretation 
and has followed the others. In ii, 1, 6; 13; 14; 3, 17  (ae@qoreareenq) 
and 11, 4, 7-10; iii, 1, 19; 2, 19-20: aaa arqqeo (iv, 2, 7) and iv, 
2, 8 also, he diverges completely from Madhva. But he follows Madhva’s 
lead, against all other commentators in his interpretation of the [ksatyadhikara- 
nam (1, 1, 5-11) in terms of the refutation of the theory of the Avacyatva 
of Brahman and of amt asareq (i, 3, 8) and 7 famemearee (ii, |, 
4); ii, 1, 21; 26; sereraewarq (ii, 2, 42 seq}; ama (ii, 4, 13); ii, 3, 
49-50; i, 1, 16-17; of the a@-enfarer (iii, 2, 1) and the padopadhi of 
pada ii of the iii Adhy., (ili, 2, 14); ii, 2, 23; 28, 30-32; iii, 3, 
40-41; sarraeq agarq (ill, 3, 44-45). iv, 1.33, 4 sete a fe a (iv, 1, 4); 
wgrefececnaia (iv, 1,5). These contexts are a standing testimony to the 
very deep impression which the Madhva-Bhasya had made on the religious 
and philosophical thought of the followers of Caitanya. Baladeva’s inter- 
pretations of i, 1, 18; i, 2, 19-20 and i, 4, 3 point to the clear recognition of 
Prakrti as a distinct material principle subject to Brahman as in Madhva’s 
system; which makes his departure from Madhva in making the Brahman 
itself the material cause of the Universe, in the Prakrtyadhikarana and 
elsewhere, all the more incongruous and inconsistent with his own stand.} 

His interpretation of arerda  arrrfaq... (1, 4, 14), anaater- 
arma * * (ii, 1, 1) sreeqaeereg ** (ii, 1, 21), come very close to Madhva’s. 
Under armaquemma ** (iii, 2, 19) waa ator adarfead (iii, 2, 18) 
madara fe.. (iii, 2, 22); iii, 3, 34; arecedie: § (iti, 3, 40); and aarhe: 
ware * * = (iv, 2, 8), he could have followed Madhva with much more- 
advantage to his Theism. His acceptance of the two eternal Hells: atfra 
and a-aafra following Madhva? (iii, 1, 16) is remarkable; though 
curiously enough he does not follow the same line of thought in interpreting 
qT ait aga: (iii, 1, 19). He commits himself definitely towards 
Madhva’s line of interpreting the Siitras in designating the second pada 
of Adhy. III as Bhaktipada and cites the Gaupavana Sruti also from Madhva, 
clearly establish him to be a confirmed Bhedavadin. This is confirmed by 
his interpretation of B. S. iv, 4, 9 and iv, 4, 17. 


1. For a similar inconsistency on Ramanuja’s part See p. 105 and f.n. 

2. It would be obvious from Baladeva’s acceptance of these two eternal Narakas 
that they are to be inhabited by some Jivas who are “born in sin” so to say and are not 
eligible for Moksa. It is thus difficult to see the point in the unhappy comment that 1s 
reported to have been made with reference to Madhva’s belief in the existence of Tamoyog- 
yas by a learned Svami of the Gaudiya Mutt, in reply to a question put to him by a disciple 
—See Gaudiya, Vol. V. Sep. 1960, p. 90. This doctrine which Baladeva himself endorses 
does not become “‘absurd” by merely calling it so. Nor is the opinion of the Svamyji refer- 
red to in the article that ‘‘Madhva merely stated the doctrine and adduced no reasons 
in support of it’? (p. 90) correct. For reasons adduced by Madhva in support of this doc- 
trine which is part of his doctrine of Jiva-traividhya, See his AV. iii, 4, Ver. 109-40. B.S. 
B, ii, 3, 32; u, 3, 51-53; iti, 1, 13-15, 
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under iii, 2, 2. But his Parvapaksas in the subsequent Sitras of this adhi- 
karana are not so well placed or penetrating and have not been shown 
to have so direct a bearing on the subject-matter of the Pada (i.e. Bhakti) 
as they have been in Madhva. Indeed, in amqaqueura 4 Taam (iii, 
2, 19), Baladeva has really missed a great and significant opportunity 
for bringing out the sublimity of the conception of Bhakti and its key 
position in the philosophy of Badarayana, by not following Madhva’s re- 
markably original and highly suggestive interpretation of this Sitra which 
he could have done, wzthout the least prejudice to any of his philosophical views. 
He could even have given a proper place to the exposition of his own doc- 
trine of Rucibhakti here. It is mdeed very strange that such deeply sensi- 
tive and emotional thinkers as the exponents of Bengal Vaisnavism, of 
whom Baladeva is one, should have been so irresponsive to the apprecia- 
tion of ‘the beautiful significance and poetic feeling that runs through the 
remarkable interpretation of the Sutra arqaqquenra a aurayq given by 
Madhva and so lucidly expounded by the illustrious (Jayatirtha and) 
Vadiraja.! 

In ii, 2, 23-29; and 32, his fidelity to Madhva is unqualified as also 
in iti, 3, 59 and iv, 1, 4-5, where Madhva’s Theism rises to its highest pitch 
of transcendentalism. Perhaps the most remarkable departure of Bala- 
deva from Madhva’s Bhasya is in regard to the status of Mukhya Prana 
(ii, 4, 7-10). It is doubtful if Baladeva would have persisted in holding 
such a view if he had occasion to comment on some of the Upanisads, 
where the cult of Mukhya Prana has been prominently taught. As regards 
the Siitras bearing on the status of Laksmi (iii, 3, 40-41), Baladeva 
has stuck to Madhva’s line of interpretation, ignoring the interpretations 
of all other commentators here. There is however some slight variation 
in details between him and Madhva. It is to be noted here that no com- 
mentator on the Brahmasiitras other than Madhva has felt the necessity to 
find a place in the Theism of the Sutras for Laksmi, who is recognized in 
Vaisnava theosophy as the presiding deity of Prakrti. It is passing strange 
that Baladeva did not think it necessary to follow Madhva’s interpretation 
of B. S. iv, 2, 7-8, in terms of the status and position of Laksmi, while follow- 
ing him earlier in iii, 3, 40-41. The reason for such halting and halt- 
hearted adherence on his part would seem to lie in his not having taken a 
comprehensive view of Scriptural evidences in so thorough-going a manner 
as Madhva has done. 

Baladeva’s definition of the Jivas as ‘‘Bhinnaméas’’ of God (11, 3, 45) 
following Madhva and his interpretation of ii, 3, 48, as denying any equality 
between Jivas and the Avataras of God and his acceptance of difference 
between the Jivas and Brahman and of the presence of intrinsic differences 
in the nature and quality of Bhakti among the released souls themselves? 





1. See the passage quoted from his 7P-Gurvarthadipikd, p. M1. 
2. Cf. wad artiste aqnrifes aafa: ope | 


wg: Tiittas ay aferse: qerfaer: |= (Prameyaraindvalt ) " 
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He does not, therefore, seem to have succeeded in freeing himself 
from a fundamental faith in Bhedavada, despite his attempt at giving a 
Pantheistic interpretation of the Prakrtyadhikarana and others. In reality 
then, his “Acintyabhedabhedavada” does not seem to have gone very 
much beyond the interrelation between Brahman and its attributes, powers 
and manifestations. This is confirmed by his interpretation of ii, 3, 47-48: 
iv, 4, 9; 17 and so many others on the one hand and his recognition of the 
category of Prakrti as a dependent reality in 1, 1, 18-19 and i, 4, 3. 

These facts are sufficient to establish that Baladeva is virtually in 
agreement with Madhva on all the fundamental points of his system. 
That is why we find him proclaiming his loyalty to Madhva and affirming 
the historical and spiritual descent of the Caitamya Sampradaya from 
Madhva, without any hesttation or mental reservation, not only in the Prameyaratna- 
cali, but also in ms Siddhéntaraina (See quotation given earlier on P. 529) 
which is an introduction to his Govinda-Bhdsya and in his own commentary 
on it, quoted earlier (P. 529). This should suffice to place his allegiance 
to Madhva Sampradaya beyond question. 

We have therefore to put down his divergences in interpretation from 
Madhva’s Bhasya, including the divergence in the interpretation of the 
Prakrtyadhikarana and others to the special circumstances that necessitated 
the composition of a new commentary on the &. $., representing the point 
af view of the Caitanya school. The urgency and unavoidable hurry with 
which such a difficult and complicated task had to be carried through and 
completed within the appointed time (of eighteen days, if the tradition 
on this point is reliable} to meet a crisis and save the reputation of the 
Caitanya school would also seem to furnish another plausible reason for 
some at least of the divergencies from Madhva’s interpretations, which are 
neither so necessary nor logically sustainable. 

Notwithstanding these limitations and shortcomings, Baladeva’s 
commentary on the B. §., bears the stamp of the greatest influence and 
impact of Madhva thought and interpretation upon it. In him Madhva 
influence on the Caitanya school has certainly reached its zenith. 
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APPENDIX VI 


A NEW CONTROVERSIAL WORK OF 
VYASATIRTHA 


IT gives me very great pleasure, to announce the discovery of a hitherto 
unknown polemical work of Vydsatirtha. The name of this work is Sattarka- 
Vildsa. It is referred to by name in the course of his Mandaramajijari (gloss) 
on Jayatirtha’s Mdéydvdda-Khandana-Tika 

‘“Srepra yeaa qgeray, «= fatrfaenfrafasedafafe 1 sceaeq 4 aat- 
faarasentfa: sat Eee: | (P. 11 b Bby, 1890). 

The existence of this work has not, so far, been attested byany mann- 
scripts from any of the well-known Mss. Libraries in the country whether 
public or private. I have not come across any mss. of it in any of the 
Mutt Libraries to which I have had access. No quotation from or refer- 
ence to it has come to hght in any work of the Post-Vyasatirtha period, in 
Dvaita Literature. As Vyasatirtha’s Manddramafjari itself does not appear 
to have been commented upon by subsequent glossators, the existence of 
this work by Vyasatirtha seems to have been lost sight of within the Dvaita 
school. 

The discovery and publication of this work of Vyasatirtha would 
undoubtedly be a great asset to Dvaita-Vedanta. I earnestly hope that 
the future may bring to light this new polemical work of Vyasatirtha as 
well as the two great polemical classics of his illustrious predecessor Sad- 
darganivallabha Visnudasacarya,— which have not yet become known to 
us through mss. However, with the present discovery of his Sattarka-Vilasa, 
by name the total number of Vyasatirtha’s works (in Sanskrit) comes to 
nine. 

In all probability, this is the short controversial work of Vya4satirtha 
that Somanatha has described in the incident recorded by him in the Vydsa- 
carita. (See Ch. XXV. pp. 291-292). 
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THE BIRTH-PLACE OF PURANDARADASA 


TRADITION in the Dasakita holds that the Dasa was born in ‘“‘Purandara- 
gada’”’ and concludes that his name is derived from that of his place of 
birth. The opinion has come down that this is to be identified with 
Purandargad near Poona. But of late some scholars of Karnatak history 
like the late Dr. P. B. Desai and Kapatral Krishnarao have questioned the 
correctness of the tradition which identified the place of birth of Purandara 
Dasa with Purandaragad which lies 28 kilometres south of Pune and is a 
wellknown military fort dating from the time of the Yadava and the Baha- 
mani periods and later famous in Maratha history. 

The main difficulties in accepting the identification of the Dasa’s 
birthplace with this fort or its vicinity are that there is and has been no 
town or village of the name with any civil population affording facilities 
for peaceful life, flourshing business and trade for miles around the historic 
and strategic fort of Purandar which is situated amidst the ghats at a 
height of 4565 ft. above the sea level. -The fort has changed hands many 
times in history and has withstood many sieges. Neither the fort nor its 
neighbourhood is hospitable to any flourishing settlement of a large civil 
population. It is utterly impossible for any business in jewellery or precious 
stones such as the Dasa and his father before him are said to have 
carried on as their family business, to have flourished in such a wilderness. 
Thus, quite apart from the other consideration of the impossibility of the 
Kannada language being the language of the area, which was in the heart 
of Maharashtra even in the 16th. century, there seems to be no adequate 
basis to identify it with the Dasa’s birthplace. Having read the views of 
Prof. Desai and Krishnarao I was induced to go and see the place for 
myself and verify the position. Accordingly, I paid a visit to Purandara- 
gad on the 11th Nov. ’77 with my friend Annarao Belgal of Bijapur and 
inspected the entire area and the fort and made local inquiries too. I am 
now fully satisfied that Fort Purandar and its neighbourhood could not at 
all have been the birthplace of the Dasa. The tradition in this respect 
is evidently due to a mistaken identity, based on arguing from. the ‘ankita’ 
or pen-name of the celebrated Dasa. 

Following the tradition associating the Dasa’s birthplace with a place 
bearing the name of Purandaragada or ‘Purandaraghatta’’, Kapatral 
Krishnarao has argued that most probably the Dasa came from a well- 
known town of the original name of ‘“‘Ksemapura”’ figuring in some well- 
known Kannada inscriptions in the area around Shimoga and Tirthahalli. 
Quoting one such inscription (Sorab 27). he has suggested in the course 
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of his article on the subject of the Dasa’s birthplace published in his Collec- 
ted Essays (Karndjtakasamskritiya SamSodhane, Mysore 1970, pp. 281-83) 
that the city of ‘““Ksemapura”’ with a flourishing and prosperous popula- 
tion, temples and gopuras, which has been described as “‘Purandarapura- 
prakhyam” aferarqadlad steragt Gearqereq e_caniye | in the inscription, was 
probably the birthplace of the Dasa. On a careful reading of the inscription, 
it will be seen that the city of Ksemapura has merely been described in 
the high flown language of poetic exaggeration, usual in inscriptions, by 
way of ‘atisayokti’ as resembling in its glory the city of Purandara or Indra 
i.e. ‘Amaravati’. Krishnarao seems to have passed over the significance of the 
term ‘prakhyam’ (meaning sadrsam ) placed after the words ‘Purandarapura’ 
in thesaid inscription. In other words, the inscription does not say that 
‘““Ksemapura’”’? was otherwise known by the name of Purandarapura. It 
merely describes it in highflown language as a city equal toor resembling the 
city of Amaravati the capital of Indra. This is no conclusive evidence to hold 
that Ksemapura was at any time known as ‘‘Purandarapura”’ and draw the 
conclusion that it was the birthplace of Purandaradasa. We need much 
more categorical and positive evidence for a correct identification of the 
birthplace of Purandara Dasa. The circumstance of the occurrence of 
certain names of persons as Adyas and Aradhyas in some inscriptions in 
the area and even of “‘Nayaks’’ cannot be pressed too far. For one thing 
Aradhya’ is not an exclusive sufhix of Brahmin names. It 1s found among 
Lingayat names also. ‘Nayak’ is also a common surname among Gauda 
Sarasvats who are known to have settled in the Sagar and other areas 
about the middle of the 16th century. It is equally incredible that any 
sons of Purandara Dasa who gave away his entire fabulous riches before 
taking the Dasa-diksa would have accepted any land-grants by way of 
personal property. The inscriptions purporting to refer to such grants 
to sons of Purandara Dasa called by queer names like Hebana require 
closer investigation. Tradition also is firm that the Dasa’s sons were 
given “‘ankitas” such as ‘“Madhvapati-Dasa’’. There is no reason why the 
alleged inscriptions should have called them by their ‘earlier’ names. 
The inclination to trace Purandara Dasa’s birthplace to some town 
or village bearing the name of ‘Purandara’ seems to be due to a basic mis- 
conception that the Ddsa’s name was derived from that of his native place. We 
may note in this connection that his name is closely connected with his 
full ‘‘ankita’? of ‘Purandara-Vitthala”. The popular name Purandara 
Dasa is only the short form of ‘Purandaravitthaladasa’. We may note 
further in the history of Dasa Kita and its tradition the ‘ankitas’ of all 
Dasas are associated with the names of the Supreme Being (note “Vijaya- 
Vitthala’ ‘Gopala-Vitthala, ‘Jagannatha-Vitthala etc.) and never with any 
such ephemeral thing as the name of the place of their birth. Would the 
illustrious Vyasatirtha, the Guru of Purandara Dasa, whoygave ‘“‘ankita”’ 
to his disciple, have done otherwise in this case? I doubt it very much. 
What was the sacrosanctity of the Dasa’s place-name to merit such honor? 
This leads to the last question of the real significance of the term, 
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“Purandara”’ forming part of the Dasa’s ‘ankita’. Itisthis. ‘“‘Purandara”’ 
is one of the sacred names of Visnu in the Sahasranama, and it has a deep 
philosophical or “adhyatmic’ meaning. It means the Supreme Lord who 
destroys or tears asunder the ‘Lingaéarira’ of Jivas prior to their Moksa, 
by His prace. The Sanskrit derivation is ‘puram darayatiti Purandarah’. 
The servant of such a Lord who was to sing His praises through his great 
songs worthy of respect as “‘Purandaropanisad”’ is indeed rightly to be 
known as the servant and devotee of “‘Purandara’’. 

My conclusion is that the name Puranadara-Ddsa has nothing to do 
uth the birthplace of the Dasa. It is derived from the name of the supreme 
Lord Visnu. As for the actual birthplace of the Dasa, we have to leave 
it as undetermined in the present state of our knowledge and information. 
Let us hope future research of historical records may solve that question 
also. The dramatic incidents connected with the historic induction of the 
Dasa into the Dasakiita seem to have overshadowed the mimor question 
of the name of his place of birth and pushed into oblivion, leading to guess 
work in later times to locate it. 
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ApPENDIx VIII 


THE GOKARNA-PARTAGALI JIVOTTAMA MATHA 
—A HISTORICAL SKETCH 


HINDU Dharma flourished all over the territory of Goa for many 
centuries of the early Christian era. The land was studded with temples 
to the gods and goddesses of the Hindu religion pertaining to the Saiva, 
Sakta and Vaisnava cults and tutelary deities. The Tantras and Agamas 
were followed in temple worship. The Sarasvata Brahmins had been 
settled in the Gomantaka part of the holy land of Parasgurama originally 
for centuries. They were ardent followers of the Vedic Sakhas and their 
Srauta and Smarta rituals along with the worship of their family deities. 
The land was watered by the sacred rivers like Kugavati and Aghanafini. 
It was a land of plenty and prosperity,—a part of the holy land reclaimed 
from the sea by Lord Visnu in his incarnation of Parasurama, extending 
from Banavali (near Madgaon in Goa) in the north, right down to Kanya- 
kumari in the south, comprising the land of the Sarasvatas, the Havikas, 
the Taulavas and the Nambidris. A region such as this could not but 
have attracted the attention of the great Vedantic Acarya moving through 
the length and breadth of Bharatavarsa to propagate Suddha Bhagavata 
Dharma. 

The M.Vij. (x. 52) refers to Madhva’s visit to and stay in Goa 
territory (the name ‘Goa’ itself is used in the text). His first visit to Goa 
seems to have taken place soon after his return from his first northern 
journey to Badarinath and after the composition of his Brahmas iitrabhasya. 
There is also reference to a second visit in later years. It was during these 
visits that the majority of the Gauda-Sarasvatas of Goa joined the fold of 
the great Acarya and became his ardent disciples and followers. The 
principle of Antaryami-Paramatmanusandhana in the worship of their 
family deities and other gods provided for by Madhvasastra in the spirit 
of the Gita: 

Aham hi sarvayajiianam bhokta | 

Ye’pyanyadevatabhaktas tepi mdm eva yajantyavidhipirvakam || 
left them the necessary freedom to continue to follow their former 
way of worship of their household gods and goddesses without clashing with 
their new and enlarged Vaisnavadharma. The same phenomenon can 
be seen even today in less pronounced form in the socio-reljgious life of the 
Shivalli Brahmin followers of Madhva in 8. Kanara. 

For nearly a century and a half after its conversion to the fold of 
Madhva the Gauda-Sarasvata community of Goa geems to have been 
under the spiritual guidance and ministrations of the Astamathas of Udipi 
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itself. As was the custom of the Taulava-Madhvas of S. Kanara, the 
members of the community were not required to attach themselves exclu- 
sively to any one of the eight Mathas for purposes of receiving Mudra and 
Mantropadesga as part of their Vaisnavasarmskara. They could receive 
them from any one of the eight Mathadhipatis as they chose, according to 
convenience. Communications between the region of S. Kanara and 
Goa thro’ land and coastal sea routes being quite easy, frequent and un- 
impeded as yet by the conquest and occupation of Goa by the Portuguese 
power, the need for having a separate religious institution to cater to the 
needs of the Gauda-Sarasvata Madhvas had not risen in the early stages. 

The position changed after a century and a half. By this time, 
the original Madhva Gauda-Sarasvata community of Goa scattered 
over Sasashti, Bardesh, Antirja, KuSasthali etc. had grown very much 
larger and closer knit and had been steadily migrating in the wake of grow- 
ing Muslim competition and penetration and settling down in the neigh- 
bouring parts of Karnataka on the coast and in the interior to find greater 
scope for its enterprising nature in the fields of trade and commerce. The 
Vaidika section also had naturally to accompany the Laukikas in their 
new settlements to help them keep up their religious and spiritual obliga- 
tions, rituals and worship of the deities. The difference in language, habits 
and cultural background between these Gauda-Sarasvata settlers and the 
native Brahmin communities of the new regions were such as were bound 
to keep them apart in those rigidly orthodox times when merger and inte- 
gration were inconceivable and impracticable. A flourishing and pros- 
perous community like the Gauda-Sarasvatas was bound to feel instinctively 
the need and the urge for the preservation of its separate identity within 
the larger fold of the Madhva Sampradaya. These were satisfied by the 
farsighted vision of the tenth Head of the Palimar Mutt of Udipi Rama- 
candra Tirtha in 1476 A.D. The first Pontiff of the Palimar Mutt, 
Hrsikesa Tirtha, and his successors have by tradition been given the place 
of honor among the Yatis of the Astamathas of Udipi as “‘Astotkrsta’’. It 
was in the fitness of things for the Head of the Palimar Mutt to rise equal 
to the occasion and take the lead in founding the first separate Matha for 
the Gauda-Sarasvata Madhvas by ordaining a competent person from the 
community in the person of Narayana Tirtha as the first Head of the Gauda 
Sarasvata Matha which was established at the central place and meeting- 
ground between the south and the north Kanaras and beyond at Bhatkal. 
There is no substance in the contention of Udyayar Vaman Shenoy (History 
of Kas: Mutt) that Narayana Tirtha received his ordination not from Rama- 
candra T. of the Palimar Mutt of Udipi but from another Svami of that 
name belonging to the line from which the Uttaradi and Raghavendra 
Svami Mutts are descended. According to the genealogy given by Sri 
Shenoy fis ‘““Ramacandra Tirtha”’ is the third in succession from Padma- 
nabha T. the first disciple of Madhvacarya. This would place his third 
successor and the Gauda-Sarasvata ascetic Narayana T. ordained by 
him within less than a hundred years interval from Padmanabha T. whose 
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date of demise is 1324 a.p. This will put the ordination of Narayana T. 
to a date half a century earlier than even 1476—which both Shenoy and 
V. N. Kudva are against accepting as correct. Apart from this, there is no 
agreement between the actual genealogy of the Matha descended from 
Padmanabha T. (as preserved in the authentic records and tradition of 
the DeSastha Mathas) and the one put up by Shenoy which gives the 
names in the line as Padmanabha, Raghuvarya, Vagiga and Ramacandra 
(upto Narayana T.) The difficulty is that Raghuvarya given as the succes- 
sor of Padmanabha T. is in actual fact the eleventh in succession from Padma- 
nabha T. It is thus difficult to accept the genealogy of the Kasi Mutt 
as we have it in its different forms till we come down to Raghavendra T. whose 
date 1s verifiable. ‘To escape this difficulty some have tried to suggest that 
the three Gurus after Padmanabha T. were different from the ones (of the 
same names in the DeSastha Mathas). But this widens the interval between 
Padmanabha T’s death in 1324 and the succession of Narayana T. 
the fourth Guru in 1580 or the death of Raghavendra T. the /zfth Guru in 
1680 to 250 to 300 years respectively, which can hardly be true. V.N. Kudva 
has ascribed Narayana T’s ordination to Raghittama T. of the Uttaradi 
Mutt somewhere about 1560. He is averse to accepting the tradition of 
the Gokarna Matha that Narayana T. was (as we have seen) ordained by 
Ramacandra T. the tenth Head of the Palimar Mutt of Udip1. 

The fact that both the Kasi and the Gokarna Mathas of the Gauda- 
Sarasvata Madhvas adhere strictly to the system of Balasannyasa (restrict- 
ing ordination for purposes of succession to the Pitha only to unmarried 
youths) as in the case of the Astamathas of Udipi,—whereas in the DeSa- 
stha Mathas ‘“‘Grhasthasrama-Sannyasa”’ is the prevailing custom and 
practice (with very rare exceptions) in their history 1s in itself a strong 
ground for accepting the lineal affiliation of the Gauda-Sarasvata Madhva 
Mathas with one of the Udipi Mutts. The geographical closeness of the 
Gauda Sarasvatas on the west coast to Udipi would also predispose one 
to accept the lineal descent of their Mutt from one of the Udipi Mutts 
rather than with some far off Degastha Matha. The ties and contacts 
with the Uttaradi and Raghavendra Svami Mathas came to be developed 
only much later about the middle of the 17th. century in a different set of 
circumstances connected with the historic controversy regarding the rights 
and social status of the Gauda-Sarasvata Brahmin community. This is 
amply borne out by the overwhelming evidence let in by Sagara 
Ramacarya in his Konkandbhyudaya, through the extracts from numerous letters 
and Rayasa patras quoted by him as written by various Pontiffs of the 
Uttaradi , Raghavendra Svami, Sripadaraja Mutt and others to members 
of the Gauda-Sarasvata community and sometimes to some of their Svamis. 
But this is a different issue altogether from the question of the origin of the 
Gauda-Sarasvata Matha. Even the alleged copper plate grant of Surendra 
T. to Yadavendra T. of the Kasi Mutt (whose genuineness is open to doubt 
on other grounds as has been shown) is basically concerned with the practi- 
cal question of the rights of the community and its social and religioys 
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status. It should be clear from this that the origin of the Gauda-Sarasvata 
Mathas from the Palimar Mutt of Udipi is in no way upset by their subse- 
quent links with other Mutts. 

Sagara Ramacarya wrote his Konkandbhyudaya in 1700 a.pv. In 
that work there is reference to Digvijaya Ramacandra T. of the Gokarna 
Mutt. In his other work Suniti-Bhdgavaia, the same author has mentioned 
Raghucandra T., successor of Digvijaya Ramacandra, as his father’s Guru. 
His Konkandbhyudaya refers by name to Raghavendra T. of the Kasi Mutt 
also. Thus the separate existence of the Kast and the Gokarna Mathas presided 
over by Raghavendra T. and Raghucandra Y, respectively round about 1670 ts well 
established. It is however difficult to place this Raghavendra T’s Parama- 
guru Yadavendra in 1542 as given in the supposed grant of Surendra T., 
which, curiously enough, finds no mention among the numerous sources 
from which the Korkandbhyudaya has quoted. For a gap of 120 years is 
rather too wide between Yadavendra and Raghavendra who is counted 
as the second in successton from him. 

At the same time, we cannot accept the suggestion that the Kasi 
Matt originated from Raghucandra’s disciple Samyamindra T. as alleged 
in some quarters. For it is clear from the Konkandbhyudaya that Digvijaya 
Ramacandra and his successor Raghucandra were both more or less con- 
temporaries of Raghavendra T. and could not have been separated from 
him by a very wide stretch of time as would be the case, if Raghavendra T’s 
Paramaguru Yadavendra were himself to be regarded as a disciple ordained 
by Raghucandra’s last disciple. The tradition preserved in the Kasi 
Mutt that Yadavendra was educated in the Matha of Vijayindra T. at 
Kumbakonam and the record in the Gokarna Matha referring to the cir- 
cumstances of his secession from the Matha of Jivottama and going over 
to the Matha of Vijayindra by ‘Dandaparivrtti? make it probable that 
Yadavendra was established as the Head of the Kasi Matha in or about 
Plava 1602, by Sudhindra T. in accordance with the wishes of Vijayindra. 
Anyway, so far as the history of the Gokarna Matha is concerned, there 
is no difficulty in accepting the traditional view that it was founded with 
Narayana T. as its first Head, by Ramacandra T. of the Palimar Mutt of 
Udipi in 1476. 

Narayana T. established his Matha at Bhatkal and later passed away 
there. His successor Vasudeva T. passed away at Pandharpur. The 
third Head of the Mutt was the famous Jivottama T. after whom the Mutt 
takes one of its present names. He was a contemporary of Ali Adil Shah 
(1557-80) of Bijapur. Tradition says Jivottama was on very friendly 
amd cordial terms with the illustrious Vadiraja T. of the Sode Mutt of 
Udipi. Like Vadiraja he was also a great Yogi. He established his Matha 
at Gokarna for the first time. The Suniti-Bhdgavata of Sagara Ramacarya 
refers to his authorship of several learned works. None of which has come 
down to us. The author of Guruparamparémria however refers to a 
Sérasangraha of Jivottama dealing probably with the origin of the Mutt. 
During his Tirthayatra in the north he is said to have acquired three idols 
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of Vitthala of which Vira-Vitthala became the chief Sarnsthanapratima. 

Jivottama was a noted organizer. He started new centres for the 
benefit of the Gauda Sarasvata. Madhvas at Ankola, Basrur and other 
places. Towards the latter part of his life, he ordained Purusottama T. 
as his successor and went on a pilgrimage to the south visiting Kafichi, 
Tirupati, Trivandrum and Udipi and returned to Bhatkal where he 
entered Samadhi in 1598. 

His successor gave special encouragement to the study of Srauta and 
Smarta prayoga works and ritualistic literature among his followers. It 
is these branches which even now are most widely studied by the priestly 
class among the Gauda Sarasvatas,—the Bhasya and Vada-Prasthanas 
have hardly any absorbing interest to it. Purusottama Tirtha composed 
a digest called Karmasiddhénia dealing with the 16 Sarmskaras. A ms. of 
it is available in the Mutt’s Library. 

Purusottama was succeeded by Anu-Jivottama. The Mutt papers 
disclose that during his period there arose a sharp litigation between his 
Mutt and the Sode Matha of Udipi over the benefice-village of Hegare 
which went on for years until it was finally decided in favor of the Gokarna 
Matha, in the days of his second successor Digvijaya Ramacandra. Anu- 
Jivottama was the first to take up his abode at Dicoli in Goa where he 
passed away in 1638. His successor Ramacandra was the first to come 
over to Partagali and build a Mutt there and make it his headquarters, as 
itis at present. He installed the idols of Rama, Laksmana and Sita which 
he had brought with him, in a temple constructed for the purpose. He 
also set up another temple for Vira-Maruti (made of Tulasikastha) at 
Partagali. He attained Samadhi at Revan in Goa. His successor Digvijaya 
Ramacandra attained great spiritual powers by propitiating Nrsimha 
and Mukhya-Prana according to the procedure laid down for Puragcarana 
by Vadiraja Svamin. Later, he went down from Revan to Partagali 
and celebrated the Rathotsava there for Rama. Tradition says some 
obstruction to the smooth conduct of the Rathotsava was caused at the 
instigation of the then Pontiff of the Sode Mutt who was carrying on the 
litigation over Hegare with the Gokarna Matha. The Narayanabhuta 
sent to obstruct the Rathotsava had brought the chariot to a standstill. 
Digvijaya Ramacandra is said to have lifted the obstruction by paralysing 
the Narayanabhita by breaking a coconut at the feet of Viramaruti after 
praying to him. A small niche at the footsteps of the Viramaruti tower 
at Partagali with a bust of Narayanabhita can now be seen at Partagali 
as marking the incident. The Konkandbhyudaya réfers to certain letters 
that passed between Digvijaya Ramacandra and Raghavendra Svami 
(1623-71) of the Kumbakonam Mutt. Digvijaya Ramacandra passed 
away at Ankola. 

His successor was Raghucandra T. He has been referred to by the 
author of the Konkandbhyudaya (written in 1700) as his father’s Guru, who 
was greatly pleased by the successful way in which Sagara Venkatesacarya 
had argued the case for the acceptance of the complete social and religious 
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equality of status of the Gauda Sarasvata Brahmins with other Brahmins 
of the Desh in the historic debate at the Ikkeri court. 

Tradition has it that Raghucandra attempted to introduce the system 
of Astamathas of Udipi at Gokarna and started ordaining several disciples. 
But as except three the rest of them died one after the other, he abandoned 
the project. 

He was succeeded by Laksminarayana T. who made pilgrimages to 
Kanci Ramesvaram, Dhanuskoti, Tirupati etc. He was honored by 
Queen Cannamamba of the Keladi state and by the Ruler of Kolhapur. 
He was succeeded by Laksmikanta, Ramakanta, Kamalakanta, Srikanta 
and Bhivijayaramacandra. 

His successor Ramanatha T. made frequent visits to Partagali, 
Gokarna, Ankola and other centres of his Mutt. He was succeeded by 
Laksminatha T. who renovated the Mutt at Gokarna. He passed away at 
Baroda. 

The next Head of the Mutt,was Anandatirtha. Records relating to 
him are available for the period between 1819-27. He renovated the 
Mutt building at Partagali and ordained Purnaprajfia T. as his successor. 
He made a long stay at Bhatkal devoting himself to the study of Madhva’s 
Sitrabhasya and J’s NS with one of the famous scholars there and 
returned to Gokarna and later to Partagali where he taught these standard 
works of Madhva lore to many disciples. He ordained Padmanabha T. 
and went on pilgrimage to Srisailam, Tirupati, Ramegvaram Trivandrum 
and returned to Partagali. After a brief stay he went on another pil- 
grimage to Kolhapur, Prayaga, Kasi and other places. The Pandits of 
Kasi gave him a public address and paid tributes to his learning. On his 
return journey he received a similar address from the Pandita Sabha at 
Pune in 1862. It 1s worth mentioning that in this address he has been hailed as 
the propagator of the sfrritual tradition of the Palimar Mutt of Udipi. He passed 
away at Partagalli. 

His successor Padmanabha T. was deeply read in the NS and other 
classics of Madhva philosophy. He made pilgrimages to Tirupati, Trivan- 
drum, Majfijeshvar, Udipi, Basrur, Bhatkal and Gokarna and returned 
to Partagali. In 1892, he ordained Indirakanta T. as his successor and 
later passed away at Partagali. 

Indirakanta T. is undoubtedly the most outstanding, beloved and 
universally respected Svami that has adorned the Pitha of the Gokarna 
Mutt in recent history. He was the most pious, learned and farsighted 
religious Head. He was a profound scholar of Madhva lore and the NS 
had the greatest fascination for him. The sumptuous library of Dvaita 
Vedanta works and works on several other Sastras and Vedic lore built 
up by him at Partagali bear witness to his insatiable thirst for knowledge 
and his dedication to learning. His historic visit to Kumta and stay there 
is still remembered there with reverent love. He made pilgrimages to 
Srirangam, Kumbakonam, Tirupati, Bhatkal, Madgaon, Basrur, Mulki, 
Manjeshwar, Mangalore and Cochin. He visited Udipi during the 
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Paryaya of the celebrated Raghumanya T. of the Palimar Mutt (1936-38), 
and was received with marked affection. The meeting was symbolic of 
and cemented and renewed the historic relationship of the Gokarna 
Mutt with the Palimar Mutt. During his Pontifical period, Indirakanta T’. 
ordained Narahari T.. who however predeceased him. The bereavement 
caused him great sorrow . He wrote a commentary in Marathi on the 
Gita according to the interpretation of Madhva for the benefit of his follow- 
ers. He made pilgrimages to Sangli, Kolhapur, Mardol (Goa) and 
Shahapur. His disciple Kamalanatha T. ordained Dvarakanatha T. 
in 1942. Indirakanta T. passed away at Partagalli. 

His successor Dvarakanatha T. opened up a new chapter in the pro- 
gressive history of the Gokarna Mutt. He was a dynamic personality with 
suave and winsome ways and was very open-hearted. He had a modern 
outlook and understood the needs of the times and took up progressive 
steps for the betterment of the community, while preserving and fostering 
the permanent values of the past. His faith in and reverence for Sri 
Madhva and his Dargana were deep and sincere and his “‘Vaisnavadiksa” 
was remarkable. He was an eloquent speaker in Kannada, Marathi and 
Hindi besides Konkani. He started Pathasalas for Sanskrit studies at 
Dicholi, Partagali and Bombay. The Dvarakanath Bhavan and Rama 
Mandir at Wadala, Bombay are standing monuments to his memory. He 
cooperated fully with the Svamijis of the Pejavar and Palimar Mutts in the 
activites of the Akhila Bharata Madhva Mahamandal and attended several 
philosophical Conferences of the Mandal at Hyderabad, Coimbatore, 
Vijayawada. He worked for the advancement of the Sarasvata community as 
a whole in all walks of life and conferred with the Heads of the Chitrapur 
and Kasi Mutts for this purpose and gave full support to the All-India 
Sarasvata Conference at Bombay. The Zivottama a quarterly Journal in 
Kannada devoted to social and cultural subjects is being published under 
the patronage of his Mutt. In his recent demise, a couple of years back, 
the community has sustained a great loss. 

He has left a worthy successor in Vidyadhiraja T. who tho’ young in 
years has already laid the foundations for a great future by his untiring 
efforts and enthusiasm, in spite ofan acute physical ailment. His Vaisna- 
vadiksa, humility, gentleness, strict adherence to the exacting discipline of 
the ascetic life and his ceaseless study of Madhvaéastra are his greatest 
assets. He celebrated the fifth centenary of the foundation of his Mutt 
in 1977 at Partagali which was attended by the Svamis of Pejavar and 
Palimar Mutts of Udipi. 
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APPENDIX IX 
KRSNADEVARAYAKRTIH by KRSNADEVARAYA 


THE famous ruler of the Vijayanagar Kingdom. From the palm-leaf 
manuscript of the work (incomplete) preserved in the Madras Govern- 
ment Oriental Manuscripts Library bearing D. No. 18299. 


atueataahert Hear Aefsdre-eae- 
ATT | ATTA: 
W arrears sawyer: tea: 
asa fry ATARI ETA eo nq 


fran facergitt ae aged fora zi 

SATA Tata ratict: SAUAPTAT seat: 

a taal Hatt WT T NX TRAITS vt 

aT aia: wHaad TaTeTaT Hate fader | 

rapier safer yi 

q aeparat ofeite aearmleredefaaaete: 

afraid wet A TT seafereter 1 Te 

T aed TaraheA aa ATHT mein farce aay 

Aa TSMT AeA ASITAT AGT 911 

qTeatiidaan: Farefaarararary | 

areararitictetedta: Alfa state Agrasre tsi 

HIT Wert PT AAI TAHT VT ACTA | 

arnfeasrat acafeita: stga at wragadicat: ei 

as 8 Tarrepfaaa farnasmiag freq 

JUST AAT Aga: TAA AHeweraAa woul 

ua a Aderrary gia arate gai aad Fe aT 

sta gemetiagtan fart frat aeqrearay sii 

sere wa der Aleta stearadtat ata: 

qatareg sora miestataerearitrerarieary 

Aaa FAT st: TAT: area frcentas 

fay atda wadeafara Wel Wal stay 17 

(Transcript by courtesy of R. Kalyana Sundaram, Curator in charge 
Govt. Oriental MSS. Library, Madras-5.) 
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